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PHE gema ge of nin v en nl which expert bing rein, 
depends upon the comparifon : we ſay that matter is hot when it greatly exceed 
; the heat of other matter with which it is compared, and the latter we call cody en cin. 
pared with the former. * 2 2 
Therefore the fon, which i th fountain bes fois cat or ware of wits, 
which are ſo uſeful to the mariner, and ſo neceſlary for the preſervation of health. 
r ee a 
duced by the action of the ſun upon air; let it ſuffice to ſay, that heat rareſies the atmo- 
| ſphere, or common air, and renders it ſpecifically lighter, and that cold condenſes it. 
From common obſervations on the temperature of the air, which in high latitudes is ſo 
ſubje& to continual changes, we muſt then expect to find great variety of winds and 
weather; and according to this difference of ſpecific gravity in the atmoſphere, is the 
ſtrength of wind, or motion of the heavier air, ruſhing towards the lighter to reſtore the 
of ſupporting a greater quantity of moiſture than it will do in a cooler ſtate ; this is 2 
powerful ingredient in the cauſes which produce the diverſity of winds and weather, eſ- 
pecially between the Tropic and ſixty degrees of latitude in both hemiſpheres ; for by this 
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ON TRADE WINDS. 


T nts being premiſed, 1 ſhall . ſun's influence to rarefy the atmoſphere | 
between the Tropics. By his apparent diurnal motion from eaſt to weſt continually rare- 


. fing the atmoſphere on the meridian with that luminous body, it occaſions the winds to 


blow from eaſt to weſt (the heavier atmoſphere following the lighter), and thoſe from 
the Tropic of Capricorn to the Equator to incline from the ſouthward, while the winds 
from the Equator to the Tropic of Cancer incline from the northward, in both hemiſpheres, 
proceeding towards the ſun; in the fame manner the ſouth-eaſt trade winds (for thoſe 
conſtant winds are called Trade Winds) prevail further to the northward when the ſun has 


- north declination, as from the month of June to the month of September. And, in the 
| Atlantic Ocean, during thoſe months, there are often ſeveral degrees between the ſouth-caſt 


and north-eaſt trade winds, in which ſpace it often blows from the ſouth-weſt quarter; 
but this ſouth-weſt wind comes more properly under the denomination of a Monſoon, 
the cauſe of which is to be accounted for hereafter. From November to March the north- 
eaſt trade wind prevails farther to the fouthward, and ſometimes both winds almoſt meet 
each other, or leave little or no ſpace between them ; but this depends upon particular cauſes ; 
for between the ſouth-caſt and north-eaſt trade winds, the weather is often variable; 
vis. calms, Guall, with chunder, lightning, 6 


| heavy ſhowers. 


7 mand ds ae. we ſhould have no 
rain, for it would not take up any more moiſture in exhalation than it could ſupport; therefore 


in a ſteady Trade Wind, notwithſtanding the great evaporation, we ſeldom have any rain; 


but from accidental cauſes, the Trade Winds blowing ſtronger and weaker by turns, fre- 


| quently cloudy, ſometimes light ſhowers prevail. 


VCC 


tance from the land, or from the limits of ſuch Trade Winds where other prevailing 
cauſes may take effect; for every where near the land, if the ſun has great influence, it 


occaſions land and ſea breezes near the ſhores, and from the particular ſituation of the 


coaſts, heavy guſts and gales of wind. The Trade Winds are more ſteady and uniform 


in the Pacific Ocean from its greater extent, and alſo in the Ethiopic; then in the Atlantic 
Ocean, where Cape Verd in Africa extends ſo much to the weſtward, and Brazil in Ame- 
rica to the eaſtward: near theſe latter coaſts we may with ſome degree of propriety 
os Gros, 0s Wap aronlon_ the ipooe: ons ofthe. your nm: GiBercae 
' The large continents have alſo more influence than ſinall iſlands, which, if they lie at 
a great diſtance from the main, operate very little ypon the Trade Winds; if they are 
elevated they are ſubject to more rain than if they were low land: this is principally occa- 
3 | | 


| (3) 
Goned by the aſcent given to the wind, or atmoſphere, in riſing over the tops of the hills, 
when being cooled it condenſes into ſmall drizzling rain, as I have obſerved at St. He- 
lena and other iſlands; an effect peculiar alſo to all mountains, even in the middle of 
continents, when the atmoſphere is ſufficiently charged with moiſture. The ſun's rays 
heating the atmoſphere according to its denſity, it is therefore much warmer at the bot- 
tom than at the top of hills. I have obſerved upon a mountain, which was ſloping from 


the ſca towards the top whoſe height was about 700 yards, a pleaſant breeze in ſhore, and 
fine clear weather ; the air in (being condenſed by cold) about half way up had 
the appearance of fog, or thin light flying clouds, but at the top it was a muſling rain ; 
this may frequently be ſeen in any mountainous country. Ts NY, 


ON MONSOONS. 


Turnz is another kind of winds called Monſoons, on account of their being periodical, 
which blow one half of the year from one quarter, and the other half year from its oppo- 
ſite fide. The cauſe of thoſe winds ariſes from the ſituations of the lands, and prevail no 
' where ſo ſteady as in the Eaſt Indies, north of the Equator, from the coaſt of Africa to 
Acheen Head in the iſland of Sumatra; they are alſo prevailing through the China ſeas, 
but not with that conſtancy. : 

The general range of the coaſts of the continent, extending in an caſt and weſt direction, 
from Africa to the eaſtern fide of China, is the principal cauſe of thoſe winds; for the ſun 
in the months of April, May, June, July, and Auguſt, being vertical over that continent, 
by its influence rarefies the atmoſphere to the northward, and hence the heavier air, on 
the ocean to the ſouthward of the land, proceeds to the northward to reſtore the equili- 
brium, which occaſions the ſouth-weſt winds in thoſe months. The ſouth part of Africa 
may be partly the cauſe of thoſe winds inclining to the weſtward, being cooler than the 
ocean at this ſeaſon, for water is not ſo ſoon affected with heat or cold as the land, but 
keeps nearer a mean ſtate. * | | 
This atmoſphere proceeding from the neighbourhood of the Equator, and being highly 
charged with moiſture, ſoon begins to form into rain, though ſmall and ſlight, till near the 
land; but in the months of June, July, and Auguſt, it falls in great quantities on the 
Malabar Coaſt (which it firſt meets), and thoſe months are called there the rainy eaſe. 
Two gentlemen at Bombay had each of them a machine for aſcertaining the quantity 


of rain which falls in a given time: one of them told me that in 22 hours there 
fell 74 inches of rain in the month of July 1782; and upon further inquiry I found by 
thoſe two machines, that the quantity of rain falling at Bombay in the ſouth-weſt Mon- 
ſoon, is more than double the quantity which. falls in England during the whole year; 
though ſometimes in this Monſoon it may be fair for ſeveral days together: the quan- 
tity of rain decreaſes in paſſing in land, and towards the Coromandel coaſt, and though 
he ad y: Ba e at 
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at Madraſs there may be frequent thowey wender yet during this Monſoon it is the bet 
ſeaſon for ſhipping to lay on the above coaſt; the ſouth-weſt Monſoon prevails over the 
Bay of Bengal, and i is difficult for a ſhip nn e e thence eee 
till the month of September. c 
In the months of November, December, January, February, and March, the north- 
eaſt, or oppoſite Monſoon, prevails in thoſe ſeas, for the ſun having got to the ſouth- 
ward, and rarefied that atmoſphere, which in the other Monſoon was the more condenſed, 
and the land to the northward being muck cooler, and very cold on the Continent north 
of the Tropic of Cancer, it conſequently condenſes the air, and the winds ea from 
the north-eaſt, or in an oppoſite direction to the other Monſoon. | 
This is the fair weather Monſoon on the Malabar Coaſt, and on all other 3 in India, 
where it does not blow in ſhore, or ſome other cauſes iaterfere ; for where there are pre- 
vailing winds from the ſea, the atmoſphere, in meeting the coaſt, will be ſubje& to form 
into rain as was faid before. Hence this is the worſt ſeaſon to lay on the Coromandel 
Coaſt, but though ſqually, there is not the quantity of rain falling that might be expected, 
and for two reafons : firſt, The wind from the Continent where it is cold, probably froſt, 
muſt be in a dry ſtate, and the ſhort paſſage down the Bay of Bengal, ſcarcely affords 
time to evaporate a ſufficient quantity to load the atmoſphere to a great height with 
moiſture ; ſecondly, The atmoſphere in proceeding to the ſouthward is continually in- 
creaſing in warmth, and therefore more capable of ſupporting its moiſture, therefore. it 
appears conſiſtent with theory, that fair weather ſhould prevail in this Monſoon. 
On the Malabar Coaſt thoſe months have a perpetual ſerene clear ſky; at Bombay it 
would be remarkable to ſee it cloudy, or to have rain in. January, February, and March; 
and though we had ſome rain one. night in January 1782, the. inhabitants remarked 
that ſeveral years had elapſed ſince they had ſeen rain at this ſeaſon. For, as was ſaid 
| before, the north-eaſt wind, which proceeds from cold, and over a large tract of conti-. 
nent, paſſes here ſo dry, and void of moiſture, as to attract it in a ſurpriſing degree from 
all ſubſtances it meets with, and makes the beſt ſeaſoned furniture to fly: this is not pe- 
culiar to Bombay, but happens every whiere- on the continent of Aſia, about the parallel. 
of the Tropic of Cancer, from Africa to the eaſtern coaft of China. 
The navigation up and down the Malabar coaſt in the north-eaſt Monſoon is the moſt 
pleaſant that I ever experienced, having a ſerene weather, and in general pleaſant land and 
| fea breezes, which change regularly near the coaſt, without much interval of calm be- 
.tween them. But in the ſouth-weſt Monſoon it is dangerous to come near this coaſt, 
except to fall in with a harbour, as the winds blow right in for the land (eſpecially 
from Mount Dilly to the northward as far as Surat), ſeldom veering above à point or 
two; hence ſhips failing from Bombay work out with the ebb (which ſets ſtronger out of 
che harbour in this Monſoon, by reaſon of the heavy rains), and anchor in the flood; if 
they cannot hold or gain ground by working until they get a good offing, or the favor 
N | | of 
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the coaſt. 
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many other parts of the world, eſpecially: where there are large continents, and the coaſts. 
are extending in an eaſterly and weſterly direction in low latitudes, as near the coaſt of 
ö eee le eee eee e e eee eee 1 
influence upom them. | 

Thad t en en Mein; which prevellsin-the: Lndian-coctn:in the me 
of November, December, January, February, and March, and may be faid to extend: 
from the Coaſt of Africa to New Guinea, and its breadth in many parts between the 3d: 
and 8th degrees of ſouth latitude, and from 2* to 4“ of north latitude ; but this is a very: 
unſettled Monſoon, with variety of weather and frequent calms, though it often blows. 
ſtrong, with heavy ſqualls, on the north-weſt coaſt of Sumatra. | 

It is by keeping in the raft of this Monſoon that ſhips fail to the eaſtward amongſt 


the iflands, and make what: is called the. Eaftern Paſſage to Chins in this ſeaſon, when the 


north eaſt Monſoon» prevails in the China ſeas; and ſometimes the French, bound from 
the iſland of Mauritius to India, make their eaſting in this Monſoon. 

e eee ofthis ee 
oppoſite wind prevails at the contrary ſeaſon of the year; viz. from the month of May 
to that of September: but this is. ſeldom called-a-Monſoon, as it joins with the ſouth-caſt 
trade wind, and/becomes.a continuation thereof, extending in thoſe months from 4* to 2 
of ſouth latitude, or even ſometimes north of the Equator; from which limits the ſouth - 
weſt Monſoon already mentioned begins and continues to the coaſts of India. 

Thoſe Monſoons in the Indian ſeas confine the ſouth- eaſt trade wind which extends be- 


tween the coaſts of Madagaſcar and New Holland, to much narrower limits than the 


ſouth-eaſt trade winds in either the Ethiopic or Pacific oceans; for during the months of 
November, December, January, February, and March, when the north-caft and north. 
weſt Monſoons prevail as before mentioned, this ſouth-eaſt trade wind does. not extend. 
farther northward than the 12* or 107 of ſouth. latitude ; it is alſo ſubject to heavy gales 
of wind, en n the-neghboarkoad, of the [ikud of Mauch, and from. thence w. 
the coaſt of New Holland, in the aforeſaid months. 

Tho Silas do-Het „T 
their whole extent, nor, do they ſet in at the ſame ſeaſons preciſely: at any particular 
place in different years, though in the latter. caſe they are generally much nearer than the 


former;- in both caſes various cauſes may have: effect: the principal in the firſt is, the 
| ſituation of the coaſts, and in the latter, the prevailing; weather; but there is generally; - 
a month or two of unſettled weather about the change. of the Monſoon, (near land, eſpe- 


cially) ſubject to heavy gales of wind, which, though of ſhort duration and often of ſmall. 
extent, are dangerous to ſhipping from the ſudden ſhifts to ſome. other. quarter, that 


— 
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makes the ſea run-croſs, and wreck the veſſels. The loſs of maſts is often the firſt con- 
ſequence of theſe gales, and hence from lowering the centre of gravity the hull becomes 
ſo labourſome as to ſtrain, an b ne hrs ent 6 6 008 in; Gr power of 
the mariner to keep her free, or prevent her from fourdering, 

Thoſe gales generally give warning ſome time before they happen, . 
ſame in effect as the Tuffoons in the China ſeas, and Hurricanes in the Weſt Indies; 
the appearances preceding them are much the ſame: a heavy greaſy appearance in the 
atmoſphere, the ſun wading deep, or not to be ſeen, ſometimes a croſs ſea, and frequently 
the wind from an unuſual quarter, or unſettled, It ſometimes happens that thoſe gales 
in India fall out a month ſooner than they are generally expected; if ſo it is probable 
there may be another before the ſetting in of the Monſoon, and therefore the mariner 
ſhould be upon his guard when the appearances are threatening ; but there ſeldom hap- 
pens more than one heavy gale about the time of change, and ſometimes ſeveral years 
.clapſe without a ſevere gale. 

In the change the ſouth-weſt and north - eaſt Monſoons thoſe gales generally 
happen between middle of October and the latter end of November, on both the 
Malabar and Coromandel coaſts ; and thoſe between the north-caſt and ſouth-weſt Mon- 
ſoons in the month of April on the Coromandel coaſt, called the Petty Monſoon, as the 
| gales have ſeldom been ſo violent; on the Malabar coaſt in the month of May they 
are immediately followed by the ſouth-weſt Monſoon. On this (the Malabar coaſt) in 
the month of April the wind prevails much from the northward, which, with the current 
to the ſouthward, renders it tedious for ſhips to work up the coaſt ; in general about the 

middle, or latter end of this manch, the clouds begin to make their appearance upon the 

land in the evening, and probably you have ſome lightning, thunder, and rain; but in 
May this is more conſtantly the caſe, and often the ſqualls gather heavy upon the land, and 
come off with hard guſts of a ſhort duration, and a heavy rain; but in general is over by 
midnight ; then light airs and calms moſt part of the day with clear weather. At other 
times north-weſt winds prevail with cloudy weather for ſeveral days together, but if it puts 
on the appearances preceding a gale already mentioned, the mariner may prepare for 
OY e GOT ROGERS ht F. ue e gs eee 
he will in general experience bad weather. 

I ſhall give an account of the weather an the Malabar coaſt, from the 16th of April 
to the ſetting in of the ſouth-weſt Monſoon, in the year 1782, which was very different 
from the general weather at this ſeaſon above deſcribed, and therefore more fatal in its 
conſequences. Previous to the 16th of April the wind Had prevailed full as much as 

uſual from the northward, with fine weather as before deſcribed, but from the 16th it gra- 
dually loſt its pleaſant appearance. At Bombay the Revenge and Royal Admiral were 
under orders to proceed down the coaſt. On the 19th the Revenge, Captain Hardy (an 
OT Or CRC CEE TOO REITs the Royal 
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Admiral, on the 20th A. M. for Tellicherry, the weather looking bad, the wind ſoutherly 
and increaſing with a heavy ſky. After working the ebb, the Royal Admiral anchored 
at low water, between Kenery and Old Woman's Iſland: at 4 P. M. the wind in- 
creaſing with a heavy ſea, the Revenge ſtretched in to the northward of Kenery, was ſeen 
from the Royal Admiral, cloſe reefed her topſails, wore ſhip and ſtood out to ſea; at 
7 P. M. the Royal Admiral drove, but at 9 anchored in the Outer Road of Bombay 
harbour, and rode out the gale. On the 21ſt April at 9 A. M. the wind at S. E. 
blowing a tremendous gale which continued till about 4 P. M. with rain, from thence 
decreaſing till 8 P. M. altering its direction gradually to about S. S. W. when we had a 
fine night and clear ſky. 

The Cuddalore ſloop of war failed from Bombay to join the ſquadron at Madras, with. 
two north country built brigs, tranſports loaded with grain, about the 16th. The com- 
mander of the Nancy, one of the tranſports, told me, that having been working till the 
20th off the Iſland of Kenery, againſt ſoutherly winds, without gaining ground, he re- 
folved with Fletcher the commander of the other tranſport to ſpeak the commodore, and 
adviſe him to bear up for Bombay; but before this could be done it was too late to gain 
the harbour before night, therefore it was put off. He ſays that on the 21ſt about 10 
A. M. the gale was very heavy from the ſouth-eaſt quarter, with a croſs ſea. Fletcher 
was not in fight, but he ſaw the Cuddalore to leeward apparently in diſtreſs ; his maſts 
were ſtanding, but ſome of his fails were looſe and flying in ribbands ; he then bore down to 
him, but could not come near enough to ſpeak him; the gentlemen (for the Cuddalore 
had ſeveral officers on board paſſengers for Madras) waving their hats, and the ſea 
making a free paſſage over her: he brought too to leeward of the Cuddalore, but ſoon 
after he loft two of his men, who were waſhed from the pumps; this accident drawing 
- his whole attention to his own ſhip, prevented him from looking for the Cuddalore for a 
ſhort time, and when he did, he ſay nothing of her. The Cuddalore being deep waiſted 
was probably near foundering when the Nancy paſſed her ; the Nancy loſt her maſts, had: 
her gunwales tore up, which they covered with canvas, and by great exertion at. the 
pumps preſerved the ſhip and the remainder of their lives; ſhe was the only one of 
the four mentioned near the iſland of Kenery which did not founder. A part of the 
mainmaſt of the Revenge, which had been carried away a little above the deck, was found 
and brought to Bombay, and by ſome particular mark known by the builder. The Eſer, 
company's ſhip, Captain Strover, was alſo on this part of the coaſt, but further out to ſea; + 
ſhe loſt all her maſts, and though a new ſhip had worked much; nor did I hear of 
one veſſel at ſea between Choul and St. John's Point, which was not either diſmaſted or 

At Tellicherry the wind was alſo from the ſouthward, but the ſtrongeſt of the gale was 
felt two days ſooner than at Bombay, and not near ſo heavy; the ſhips rode it out. The 
Nepeune, with a ſtream which the happened to be moored with, and the ſouthern anchor. 
8 | Ar. 
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At Surat the gale was heavy, but twelve hours later than at Bombay; ſtrongeſt m 
che north-eaſt quarter, and ſhifted to the north-weſt ; a great havock amongſt the ſhip- 
ping was the conſequence. This gale ranging up the coaſt from the ſouthward, occa- : 

ſioned the ſea to overflow the low lands about Surat, and in the Gulf of Cambay, which 
Sond great numbers of the inhabitants, cattle, &c. 

A ſhip under Portugueſe colours arrived at Bombay the evening of the 20th, the day 
before the gale, and had only been five days from Anjengo—a paſſage ſo quick had 
never been performed at this ſeaſon of the year, which further proves that the gale had 
commenced to the ſouthward ; and we may alſo infer that it did not prevail far from the 
coaſt, for the Eſſex had been working ſeveral weeks from Tellicherry, and muſt have ar- 
rived at leaſt as ſoon as the Portugueſe ſhip at Bombay, had ſhe found thoſe winds; but 
being at ſome diſtance from the coaſt (probably not more than 20 leagues), the was left 
fhort and ſuffered in the gale. 

On the 22d, the day after the gale, the ſea was fallen at Bombay, and the weather was 
as fine as if no gale had happened, which continued wich a remarkable ſmooth ſea on the 
Malabar coaſt till the 15th of May. I landed in my boat at Calicut in the beginning of 
May, and had no- more ſurf than in the river Thames, and not the leaſt ſwell for many 
days, to prevent the jolly boat from Ar which is a circumſtance 1 2 ſaw on this 
coaſt before. | 
During the ſiege of Tellicherry in Hyder Ally's war, the nabe cruizers were ſome- 
times kept there till about the middle of May: in ſuch caſe it had been cuſtomary to 
run down the coaſt, and proceed to the ſouthward of the Equator into the limits of 
. the ſouth-eaſt Monſoon, and in it take their weſting, and proceed to Bombay with the 
ſouth-weſt Monſoon, but in the ſeaſons of 1780 and 1781 they had made their paſſage 
up the coaſt in the month of May, by perſeverance in carrying fail through the land 
ſqualls, (which, as before mentioned, generally come off at night), and had accompliſhed 
it much ſooner. But in this ſeaſon (1782) we had not any of thoſe ſqualls from the 
land, or ſouth-eaſtward, to give us the leaſt aſſiſtance up the coaſt; it therefore appears 
chat the former gale from the ſouthward had ſo changed the atmoſphere as not to pro- 
duce the uſual effect. On the 16th of May the weather began to put on its threatening 
appearance, with ſqually weather from the northward ; -the Neptune and Royal Admiral off 
Mangalore, bound to Bombay, could gain no ground: the weather growing every day 
worle, thoſe ſhips were ſeparated in the night, between the 18th and 19th, in heavy ſqualls 
from the north-weſtward. On the 2oth of May, A. M. thick weather, the Monſoon ſet 
in with a heavy gale from S. W. by W. to W. N. W. the ſhips had about 20 leagues 
offing, the Neptune cut away her topmaſts, and let go her bowers in deep water, which' 
ſhe ſoon parted ; however, having a good drift, and the gale abating about 9 A. M. on 
the 2 1ſt of May the Neptune fell in with Pigeon Iſland, and anchored to leeward of 1 Its 
zhe Ryal Aamiral anchored near — about the ſame time. 
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This gale was furious at its onſet, and continued with great violence, at firſt with a croſs 
| {ca from the northward, bu the high ſea occaſioned by the gale from ſouth-weſt by weſt, 
which was ſteady to that point, ſoen made the former diſappear, and though it was 
mountains high, according to the ſeaman's expreſſion, by running fair it did not injure the 
ſhips ſo much as a croſs ſea. This ſea ran fo. hollow that the Royal Admiral, though 
only drawing about 17 es; mae, Iippe the cap. of her bowſprit, after ee off 


"On the 239 of May the Monſoon drew round to ſouth-weſt by ouch, which enabled the 
ſhips to. get off the coaſt, and arrive at Bombay the 28th. In this gale all the ſhips on 
that part of the coaſt about Mount Dilly, and forty leagues north and ſouth, of it, except 
thoſe wo, were loſt. The ſeaſon being late, I believe there were few; I only recollect 
ECC 
Dilly. 

| Two tranſports ft Calicut at the fame time with. the Neptane and Rey! Admiral, bot 
findiog-they could not gain ground, they ſtretched off the coaſt with the north-weſt winds 
till they were in about 8 north latitude, and conſiderably to the weſtward of the meridian of 
Bombay: they took the advantage of the wind as it drew round to the weſtward and ſouth- 
n e this gale. newer: at, Bomber'qn the adh, wd debe e Neptune 
and Royal Admiral, though the latter ſhips failed much faſter. .. | 
- 1 would-therefore, in the mand of dos. ante dratiae® fomcbacet:o ce 
northward or ſouthward of the Lakedivas, in making a paſſage up to Bombay, to either 
of the other paſſages, viz. Running to the ſouthward and croſſing the Line; or working 
en ee een eee enen 
your ſails, and receive great injury by wear and tear. 

Between the gale of the CC 
ſqually weather from the middle af May to the 20th of the ſame month (or the ſetting 
in of the ſouth-weſt Monſoon), we found none of thoſe cuſtomary. ſqualls from the 
land in this ſeaſon: I think I may inſer it is owing to the gale of the 21ſt April, which 
had lightened the atmoſphere about the ſouthern part af the peninſula. This gale, as was 
aid before, commencing-to the ſouthward, and extending to St. John's, without much 
deviation in its direction; in the Gulf of Cambay the gale weered;: from which I muſt 
conclude: that the moſt light and rarefied atmoſphere was not much to the northward: of 
that Gulf, being probably to the ſouthward at the commencement, and proceeding to che 
northward during the gale, which lengthened its duration; for at this ſeaſon the ſun is 
, vertical at Tellicherry. This ſhift of the atmoſphere from the ſouthward, had fo reſtored 
the balance on this coaſt, that there were no more ſouth-eaſt winds in the interval of time 
to the ſouth-weſt Monſoon. | 

e 
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( 
| whats called the Petty Albus, which generally happens in the monch of April and which 
was not the caſe in the year 1787. 

On the 12th of May, 1787, I made the iſland of Ceylon, bound to Madras; had plea- 
fant weather, with light variable breezes till the 16th, on which day it became rather 
| ſqually. On the 17th and 18th the weather put on a heavy appearance, with variable winds 

and flight ſqualls. On the 18th P. M. a freſh breeze at north-north-caſt, and the ſea be- 

gan to riſe from the eaſt-north-caſtward, Stretched to the north-weſtward, and ſaw Pon- 
dicherry at ſunſet. From this till midnight heavy ſqualls, variable all round; fplit one of 
our topfails in clewing down; but now the wind fixing to the weſtward, we took this 
opportunity to get off the coaſt, and determined not to proceed for Madras Roads till the 
weather appeared more ſettled. On the 19th May, at noon, having got about 20 leagues. 
| from the coaſt, ſecured the ſhip for a gale, and brought to under a balanced mizen. The 
ſea now running very high from eaſt north · eaſt, and ſtriking the ſhip with great violence, 
wind from the weſtward. At 6 P. M. a violent guſt from the north-north-caſtward ; I can- 
not call it a gale, for it was ſoon over; I did not note the time, but think it was not an hour = 
that it continued ſo heavy, afterwards dying away, and a heavy rain, till 9 P. M. when it 
ſprung up at ſouth-weſt, and increafed to a heavy gale. About midnight the ſea began to 
' riſe high and run quick from ſouth-ſouth-eaft, the ſhip ſtill continuing to lay to under a 
balanced mizen, head north-weftward, lay pretty eaſy, except the ſea ſtriking her hard 
againſt the counter. On the 2oth May, about noon it cleared a little, the heavy armoſphere 
moving over us from weſt-north-weſt, though the wind was ſtill at ſouth-weſt, decreaſing a 
little; at 1 P. M. ſet our courſes, and at 4 P. M. the topſails; at 8 P. M. ſeaſonable, 
though a croſs ſea from ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, and the wind at weſt - north · weſt. Stretched to the 
ſouthward till 6 A. M. on the 2 iſt May, when I ſtood in ſhore and made Pullicat, having 
had a ſtrong current to the northward during the ſouth weſt gale. On the 22d anchored 
in Madras Roads; found ſeveral veſſels had been drove on ſhore in the gale, and the 
Walpole laying by her laſt anchor: a very confuſed ſea tumbling into the Roads. 

Some days after this letters were received at Madras giving an account of heavy gales, 
and of an inundation at Coringa, which had deſtroyed many of the inhabitants, &c. ö 

On reading ſome of thoſe letters, I requeſted copies of two of them, in which the cir- 
- cumſtances were minutely deſcribed ; and I hope the gentlemen who communicated: 
if... Poynter Foe Og. 


© DEAR sn, TInorran, 24th May, 1787. 
Bron my leaving Ellore (about a month ago) I wrote to you 
; 8 a removal to Ganjam, which letter I hope you received. I write to you now to 
let you know the particulars of a very heavy gale and inundation of the ſea, which have 
done great miſchief in this neighbourhood. 


i. A cb eat vn began blow here os the ercing ofthe 17%, ind nereae very 
i © much 


(un * 


© much on the 18th and 19th. On the 20th at 7 A. M. it became ſo violent as to 
© blow down trees and unroof the houſes, at the ſame time raining very hard. At ten the 
« ſea came up from Coringa ſo very rapidly, that un leſs than five minutes it was im- 
« poſſible to go from one houſe to another ; the wind blew very hard from the north-caſt, 
till between one and two o'clock, when it became due eaſt, without abating in the 
© ſmalleſt degree; it continued in this quarter for an hour and a half, bringing the ſea 
upon us in very large waves; at nearly P. M. it leſſened for about ten minutes, and in 
© a moment blew as hard from the ſouth as it had done from the north-eaſt and. caſt, 
OT ge ee 2 moos ere 
have ſwept every thing away. 

© Jaggernaickporam is deſtroyed, ia dans coins te Dodor 
. ̃˙— . —E OROI 
© -Coringa is totally ruined ; out of four thouſand inhabitants, about one hundred only are 
alive; Mrs. Corſar, Mrs. Dawſon, and Lieutenant Green, are of that number; they have 
© not ſaved a ſingle article of their property. 

« The villages about this pace have dhe great and a. very mal proportion of 
atem main Gs... ; 

_ © Dutchwarrum and 8 are ed injured; the former is ſeyen 
© miles to the ſouthward of this, andthe latter fourteen. _ 

It is computed there chat ten thouſand inhabitants have loſt their lives. The houſes at 
< Samulcottah, Rajamundrum, and Madepollam are unroofed. No Europeans have been 
© Joſt here. I was very near drowned. in attempting to get to the factory houſe, which 
© was only one hundred yards from the one I was in; all my efforts were in vain: after 
being very much exhauſted by ſtruggling with the waves and wind, I was obliged to 
be content with the ſhelter of an houſe ſmaller than the one I had left, and not ten yards 
from the one I aimed at reaching; ſhort as the diſtance is, I found ĩt impracticable. Mr. 
Nr EFF TREPSPRG OS T8 TP TN NOS 


r eee * 
* 1 remain, Dear I 


Tours ſincerely, © © 
| Ss HEN. BUCHAN. 


3 8 | Lecks, 7h June, 1787. 
| eee a et 
© late calamity we have ſuſtained; it 1s no wonder the accounts you have ſeen ſhould be in- 
© coherent and imperfect, for while the misfortune was ſo recent, our minds were diſtracted 
« with a thouſand fears and apprehenſions for the conſequences ; indeed people leſs alarmed 
< and leſs gloomy than ourſelves, might have admitted the apprehenſion of peſtilence and 
| W r 
| C 2 | © both 


c ur DEAR FRIEND, | 
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both of men and cattle, and the latter r 
© a5 our ſtock of proviſions and the fruits of the earth. - - 

© From the 17th May it blew hard from the north-eaſt, e bed weather ia naſtad 
at fuch a ſeaſon, we did not apprehend that it would become more ſerious ; but on the 
* 19th at night it increaſed to a hard gale, and on the 20th in the morning it blew a per- 
* ſe hurricane, inſomuch that our houſes were preſently untiled, our doors and windows 
© beat in, and the railing and part of the wall of our incloſures blown down. A little be- 
* fore 11 A. M. it came with violence from the ſea, and I preſently perceived a multitude 
* of the inhabitants crowding towards my houſe, crying out that the ſea was coming in 
upon us. I caſt my eyes in that direction, and ſaw it approaching with great rapidity, 
© bearing much the ſame appearance as the Bore in Bengal river. As my houſe was ſituated 
© very low, I did not heſitate to abandon it, directing my ſteps towards the Old Factory, 


in order to avail myſelf of the Terrace; for in that dreadful moment, I could not ſo far 


reflect upon cauſes or effects as to account for the phenomenon, or to ſer bounds to its in · 
« creaſe. I had indeed heard of a tradition among the natives, that about a century ago 
© the ſca ran as high as the talleſt Palmira trees, which I have ever diſregarded as fabulous, 


85 till the preſent unuſual appearance called it more forcibly to my mind. In my way to 


the Old Factory, I ſtopped at the door of Mrs, Boure's houſe, to appriſe the reſt of the 


| © gentlemen of their danger, and the meaſures I had concerted for my ſafety; they ac- 


* cordingly joined me, but before we attained the place of our deſtination we were nearly 
© intercepted by the torrent of water. As the houſe is built on a high ſpot, and pretty 
© well elevated from the ground, the water never ran above a foot on the firſt floor, ſo 


_ © © we had no occaſion to have recourſe to the Terrace. Between one and two o'clock 
2 the water began to ſublide a little, and continued gradually decreaſing till the body of it 


* had retired, leaving all the low places, tanks, and wells, full of falt water. I think the 
© ſea muſt have riſen fifteen feet above its natural level; about the time of the water ſub- 
* ſiding, the wind favoured it by coming round to the ſouthward, fram which point it 
© blew the hardeſt. As the Factory Houſe was in a very ruinous ſtate, and ſhook exceed- 
© ingly at every guſt, we were very anxious'to get back to Mrs. Boure's houſe. I at- 


© tempted it twice, but found I had neither power nor ſtrength to combat the force of the 


7 vi Hg Oe with the greateſt difficulty to my former ſtation. About 5 P. M. 
during a ſhort lull we happily effected our remove. It blew very hard the greateſt part 
© of the night; at midnight it veered to the weſtward, and was fo cold that I thought we 
© ſhould have periſhed as we reclined in our chairs. The gale broke up towards the 
morning. I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe to you the ſcene that preſented itſelf to our 


view when daylight appeared; it was dreary and horrid beyond deſcription: the trees 


© were all blighted by the ſalt water, the face of the country covered wich falt, and 
yet it had more the appearance of having ſuffered by a blaſt of hot wind, or by the 
Pr on by 4 ˙ Such an FOG had 5-30. deftroping 
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© the herbage and foliage of every deſcription. Our houſes were found full of the inhabitants 
© who had taken refuge therein,” ſtripped of doors and windows, and quite open to the 
« weather at top; the godowns moſtly carried away, and ſeveral ſubſtantial tiled houſes 
« ſo completely levelled, as ſcarcely to afford a mark of their ever exiſting; but our 
_ © ſufferings were light when compared with thoſe of Coringa, and the reſt of the villages 
« near the ſea. At Coringa, out of four thouſand inhabitants, it is ſaid not more than 
twenty were ſaved, and thoſe moſtly on Mrs. Corſar's terrace, and on the beams of 
Captain Webſter's houſe. | 

* Mr. Gideon Firth, Mr. George Day, and the Portugueſe Padre were, I believe, the 

« only Europeans that were drowned. At firſt the ſea roſe gradually, and as it came in 
© with the tide, the people were not much alarmed ; but when they found it ſtill increaſe 
« ſo as to render their ſituation dangerous, they mounted on the top of their cagan houſes, 
till the ſea, impelled by a ſtrong eaſterly wind, ruſhed in upon them moſt furiuuſly,. 
+ when all the houſes at the ſame awful moment gave way, and nearly four thouſand ſouls 
© were launched into eternity. This tremendous ſcene was viſible from Mrs. Corſar's terrace, 
over which the ſea ſometimes broke; and they were frequently in great danger, from the 
« drifting of veſſels and other heavy bodies, which muſt inevitably have brought down the 
© houſe had they come in contact. At the Dutch village of Jaggernaikporam, I hear 
© the diſtreſs was very great, and that about a thouſand lives were loſt ; many of -the 
«. villages in the low country, between Coringa and Jaggernaikporam, were totally de- 

« ſtroyed, and the inundation carried its dreadful effects as far to the northward as Ap- 
« parah;. but I do not hear that many Ives were loſt at that place. The inundation pe- 
© netrated inland about ten coſſes from the ſea in a direct line, but did little more damage to 
the weſtward of us than deſtroying the vegetation. It would be very difficult to aſcertain 
Rado rape uk porigdhcnp arty ago, ee 

| * ligent people I have confered with on the ſubjeR, ſtate the loſs at from ten to twenty 
* thouſand ſouls: this is rather an indefinite computation ; bur I think, if the medium be 
taken, it will then rather exceed than fall ſhort of the real loſs; they compute that a lack 

« of cattle were drowned, and from the vaſt numbers I ſaw dead at Nellapella, I can eaſily 
credit their aſſertion. For two or three days after the calamity, ſuch was the languor of 
the inhabitants, that not a cooley or a workman was to be procured at any price; it re- 
© quired our utmoſt exertjon to get the dead bodies and the dead cattle buried with all 
« poſſible ſpeed, to prevent the air being impregnated with putrid effluvia. This, to be 
© ſure, was a taſk we could not fully execute, except juſt within the villages. However no 
r 
© ſtrongly for ſome time paſt; theſe have the property of. drying up the juices of the ſaid 

bodies, and preventing putrefaction, which muſt neceſſarily have been the conſequence. 

© in a damp air. It is extraordinary that the vaſt tract of low ground on the ſouth ſide of - 
HR Ra A ae Keg Rang 
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. This country lies ſo exceedingly low as to be flooded in 
© many" ves 'by the common; fring tides, and a great deal of it is in conſequence 

© covered with a ſalt jungle. It is probable they owe their ſafety to thoſe ſmall iſlands at 
© the mouth of the Guadavery, as well as Point Guardawar itſelf, mme 
© contributed to break the force of the ſea. 

© When we had recovered from our conſternation tw rfl; Sven to-conkider 
© how we ſhould be able to exiſt in ſuch a field of deſolation; as our wells were filled 
« with ſalt water, our proviſions deſtroyed, and we found, by digging in different places, 
© no ſweet water was to be procured ; when it was diſcovered that Providence had fo far 
© interfered in our favour as to bring down the freſhes at à very early and unuſual ſeaſon. 
From what accounts we could haſtily. gather, we were apprehenſive that the ſtores. of 
c rice were either much damaged, or totally deſtroyed, as the Rice Godowns and Gomahs 
© are generally ill-ſecured againſt an accident leſs formidable than this. However the 
© event has happily falſified our ſurmiſes and proved our information fallacious ; for rice has 
c hitherto been plenty, and not dear. The generous ſupplies that have been ſent ys from 
© the Preſidency, will, I truſt, ſecure us from ſerious want. Our markets have not yet been 
© attended by a ſingle perſon with an article for ſale, but this is not much to be wondered 
8 at, as our ſupplies were generally furniſhed by the villages at no great diſtance in land, and 
© thoſe countries have been drenched ſufficiently in ſalt water to deſtroy their produce. 
© The fiſhermen, a moſt uſeful body of people, inhabiting chiefly by the ſea fide, have 
© been almoſt totally extirpated, and we are thereby deprived of a very material part of our 
© ſubſiſtence ; time alone can reftore us to the comforts we have loſt, and we have reaſon to 
£ be thankful that things have not turned out fo bad as we apprehended. I have tired myſelf 
© in attempting this narration, and I fear I have almoſt tired you in the peruſal of it. A 
© great deal more might be ſaid upon the ſubject, and much more expreſſed in fewer words, 
© but T have not the talent of writing conciſely, nor of dreſſing a dull ſubje& in a flowery 
« garb, If it is well received by my friend, my end is fully anſwered. The greateſt part 
of this intelligence you have already had in detail, but it is your defire I ſhould bring 
it to one point of view. It is haſtily written, and very inaccurate, but you will re- 
member I was in a good deal of pain at the time of writing it, from an inflammation in my 
leg, ſo had not ſufficient caſe or leiſure to correct or tranſcribe it. | 


Fours affectionally, | 
* WILLIAM PARSON. 


In comparing the above accounts with what I experienced off Pondicherry, about 80 - 
leagues to the ſouth-weſtward from Coringa, I am inclined to conjecture that I happened 
to be near the ſituation of the lighteſt atmoſphere from the 17th to the 19th of May, as I 
had e e of the — it I think alſo that there 


might 
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might be two cauſes, or heavier parts of the atmoſphere, an the-;princigial foundation; ons 
about Arracan, and the other betwen Sumatra and Ceylon, with a light atmoſphere be- 
tween: that during the north-eaſt gale in the bay, or from the coaſt of Arracan, it was 
continually condenſing the atmoſphere about Pondicherry, which was the limits of that 
gale; and this lighteſt atmoſphere, being alſo backed by a denſer to the ſouthward, would 
INTO NERO PAIR OO IR CNT 
ward of my fituation, or towards the middle of the bay, when at 9 P. M. on the 19th, the 
ſouth-weft gale began with me. At midnight I found a heavy croſs fea from the ſouth-eaſt. 
quarter, which leaves not a doubt with me of a ſtrong gale from that quarter, and at no 
great diſtance, as This ſea far exceeded any ſea from the direction I had the wind, which 
only tended to croſs the other. The ſouth-eaſt gale then proceeding north-weſtward, to 
wards the lighteſt armoſphere,. to reſtore the equilibrium; about 9 or 10 A. M. on the 
20th, I met the north-eaſt gale (which had been blowing ſome days for the fame pur- 
poſe) about the parallel of Coringa, when both joining in their effect, they took a di- 
rection between the two; viz. to the weſtward; from which the united currents and 
accumulated waters were forced particularly upon that part of the coaſt, and produced 
this almoſt incredible riſe of the ſea.. It is alſo reaſonable to conclude that the ſoutherly = 
wind would prevail, as the north-eaſt wind, from its ſtrength and. duration, muſt have 
been exhauſted, or have rarefied the air in that quarter from whence it proceeded ; that 
it was alſo at a ſeaſon when the ſouth-weſt Monſoon. prevails, the un being vertical con- 
fiderably to the northward of Coringa. 

The ſtrongeſt gale I have known in a ſteady: direction upon æ cbaſt, does not raiſe tlie 
fea above three feet. Where there is a. ſtrong tide up a channel or gulf, and the gale com- 
mences at low water in the direction of the flood tide, I have known it to riſe four or five 
feet higher; and if this gale drops at or about high water, it will ebb out near two feet 
lower at low water, than if there had been no gale. - This I have frequently obſerved, and 
it ariſes from the forced accumulation produced by the wind at high water, which givos 
the ebb a greater ſtrength, and makes it continue till it is below: its eommorrlevel. 

I was informed at Madras, that on the 2oth.of May the tide was about two feet above 
what is commonly known: Mr. Parſon mentions fifteen feet at Ingeram, and ſome 
accounts from: Carings. oo. Madras, talk of eghwen/0s reenty frets but as Coringa is near 
the ſea, the waves might have deceived them. | 
i It is alſo reaſonable-to fippoſe that it would not have fo- mueh'effet to-the Guth- 
ward of Point Guardawar,. as the land there trenches much-to-the weſtward... 

If 1 have been more particular than may be thought neceſſary in deſcribing thoſe gales, 
my intention was to ſhew that the mariner is not to depend upon any particular deſcription, 
ſo much as to expect the ſame in every gale that happens in thoſe ſeas, between the op- 
poſite Monſoons: they are as variable in their effects as the gales in our climate, wich this 
difference, that their duration is generally, of leſs continuance on account of the quick: 


changes. and ſhort. diſtances of the different ſpecific gravities of the atmoſphere, that 
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produce them. For inſtance, if from clouds, or any other cauſe, the ſun's rays are pre- 
vented from heating or rarcfying the atmoſphere in a certain part, and that weſt forty 
leagues upon the land the atmoſphere be clear, they would heat and rarefy this the 
more, and render it lighter. .. A perſon ſituated centrally between this denſer and rarer 
medium, would find the wind caſt and blowing from the firſt to the latter, with force re- 
ſpectively proportional to the difference of ſpecific gravity : ſuch a gale probably would 
not laſt an hour, as we are not to ſuppoſe that the air paſſes the whole diſtance ; it is 
even probable that no part of the firſt air paſſes over one-third of this ſpace ; for one 
particle of air puts another in motion, and thoſe between will of courſe be forced for- 
ward ; which being once impelled, by the laws of bodics in motion, muſt proceed till the 
ſecond or lighter part of the atmoſphere is more condenſed than the firſt ; and the obſerver 


will find the wind return from the oppoſite point ; but this return is generally the ſtrongeſt 


at the onſet, or ſoon after, and dies away by degrees. If the obſerver is placed in an 
angular poſition, viz. ſouth-weſt from the firſt, and ſouth-eaſt from the latter of thoſe me- 
diums, and that the furrounding air is nearly of mean denſity between the two; he 
would then find the wind from a different direction, viz. from north-eaſt, or from the 
firſt, for the heavier air will proceed in every direction towards the lighter, but with the 
greateſt velocity to where it is lighteſt of all: and when this part is overcharged, he will 
find the return, not in the oppoſite direction, but from the north-weſt, or from the 
ſituation of the latter medium. 

ai the year Gmilar eames may provall, and qroendly-ahe 
hardeſt of the November gales on the Coromandel coaſt are from the eaſtward. They 
begin in the north-weſt quarter, or far enough to the northward for ſhips to get out to 
ſea from Madras Roads, which is certainly adviſeable for ſafety ; and after blowing hard 


from the north-eaſtward, they fly round to ſouth-eaſt, and terminate at ſouth-weſt; but 


this is not always the caſe, as before mentioned; for off Negapatnam, after the taking 


of this town in November, 1781, we had the firſt gales with ſqually weather from the 
north-eaſt quarter for ſeveral days; yet the heavy gale came from the ſouth-weſtward, 


and after which the weather was moderate for ſome time. 

During the interval between thoſe changes of the Monſoons, the fun is nearly vertical, and 
From the proximity of land, often occafions very ſuddenly thoſe great differences of 
gravity, which are the cauſe of this unſettled ſtate of the weather. But when the ſun has got 
ſo far north, or ſouth, as to render the cauſe general, and of ſufficient efficacy, the Monſoon 
ſets in ſteady, and thoſe gales ſeldom happen. The equinoxial gales in our climate may be 
Laid to partake of che ſame cauſes in a leſs degree (being ſituated between the tropical heats 
and intenſe cold in a middle latitude), though the ſun's diſtance from the zenith diminiſhes 
„ e eee ee eee e eee 
time together. 

The gales of wind in the China ſeas, commonly called 71 font, ii eee 
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Iſlands, and are often very ſevere ; it ariſes from the proximity ef the iſlands to the 
ſouthward and eaſtward, which often counteracts the principal cauſe of the Monſoons. The 
bad weather puts on the ſame appearances as before mentioned, and gives warning to the 
mariner, who muſt be upon his guard; therefore, as I have ſaid already, though the 
Monſoons prevail in thoſe ſeas, and change at the ſame ſeaſon, they are not ſo ſteady as in 
the Indian ſeas. | 


-WINDS IN HIGH. LATITUDES. 


ROM the latitude of 40* to the Pole, in both the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, 

the winds are variable, but more prevailing from the weſtward, or weſt · ſouth - weſt in 
the northern, and from the weſt - north · weſt in the ſouthern latitudes ; thoſe winds often ex- 
tend to the tropic, and ſometimes under the 20th degree of latitude. 

In the higher regions of the atmoſphere, the clouds, which ſhew the direction of the wind, 
may often be ſeen to move contrary, or oppoſite to the wind ; this I have often obſerved in 
a freſh trade wind, for the ſun's great power between the tropics rarefying the atmoſphere 
under his meridian (as mentioned in the former part of this chapter), it has not ſo much 
influence in the upper regions, where the atmoſphere is light ; hence the winds, or the motion 
of the upper part of the atmoſphere, take a contrary direction to the trade wind, in order to 
maintain an equilibrium, and as this upper part of the atmoſphere approaches the higher 
latitudes (the ſun having leſs influence), it deſcends to the ſurface of the earth, and be- 
comes more prevailing than from any other quarter ; this I conceive to be the general cauſe 


of weſterly winds prevailing in high latitudes, inclining to the ſouthward in the northern 
hemiſphere, and to the northward in the ſouchern hemiſphere, contrary to the direction of 


che reſpective trade winds. 

There is generally an interval of calm between the trade winds and the oppoſite winds in 
high latitudes; for it could not be expected that the wind, in a contrary direction to the 
trade wind, ſhould immediately prevail; yet if the trade wind, in proceeding towards the 
higher latitudes, hang much to the eaſtward, it may draw gradually round ; and ſhips often 
paſs from the trade into the variable winds, in high latitudes, without any interval of calm. 

Nothwithſtanding the general cauſe juſt mentioned of weſterly winds in high latitudes, 
accidental cauſes will occafion frequent variations ; for the weſterly winds generally i 73 
to blow from the tropical or warmer regions, as in north latitudes from the weſt-ſouth-weſt- 
ward, as ſaid before, and being replete with moiſtufe from the great exhalation between 
the Tropics, as this moiſt atmoſphere approaches the cold and higher latitudes, it is conſe» 
quently condenſed into ſhowers of rain, hail, or ſnow, which render the ſun's influence, in 
high latitudes, the more uncertain, eſpecially between thoſe from 40® to 60®, for beyond 
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the Ardtic and Annelie Cireles, it being a fixed rſt or old, it f atio fe a lden 


ſhifts and heavy gales at any ſeaſon of the year. 

Suppoſe then a ſituation in the Atlantic ocean in the 50* 1 north latitude, with the Torrid 
Zone to the ſouthward, and the Frigid Zone to the northward, the wind from the ſouth- 
weſtward will prevail till the ah, p67 pH auge eg wan en 
tudes; then the wind flies round (generally ſtrongeſt at the onſet, or ſoon after) from 


the colder climates, and blows till an INE is reſtored, „„ 


for a ſew hours. 
We may, a from the above cauſes, Sent in general S ee or north- 


vweſterly gale decreaſing to a calm) a ſoutherly wind, which ſprings up faintly at firſt, and 
keeps increaſing in ſtrength till the atmoſphere is charged with moiſture, and begins o 
rain; if it blows hard, and the rain begins to fall heavy, we may ſoon expect the wind to 

fly round to the weſt, north-weſt, or northward, and often to blow hard, which makes a croſs, 
confuſed, and dangerous ſea, for which the mariner ought. to be upon his guard, and 


prepared to reſiſt it. The firſt of this gale is generally the ſtrongeſt, and may produce 
rain for a ſhort time, but it will ſoon bring a dry cold air, which ſometimes draws round 


into the north-eaſt quarter, and there fixes for ſeveral days, but often dies away in a calm; 


hence follows the ſoutherly wind. If the wind, after the ſhift from the ſouthward, keeps 


much to the weſtward, it may continue longer to be ſhowery weather, with ſqualls, and 


often it will draw back again to the ſouthward, with a repetition of rain and wind. 


This I have obſerved to be the general courſe of winds agreeing with the above theory 
in northern latitudes, while i it is the reverſe in ſouthern latitudes ; the wind commencing 


after a calm from the northward, is increaſing with rain, and followed by the wind from the 


ſouth· weſt, which decreaſes to a calm. 


vn 
* 


It is ſcarce probable that human foreſight will ever be able to form any tolerable idea re- : 
ſpedting the duration of winds, or the time of their change; the great alterations we have 


in weather from heat and cold, eſpecially about the Equinoxes, renders the winds very un- 


certain in thoſe latitudes; I have known for ſeveral days together, the wind flying round in 
twenty-four hours, viz. in the afternoon calm; about ſun-ſet it ſprung up from the ſouth- 


ward, or ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, and put to courſes by midnight; about 2 A. M. flying to weſt- 
north-weſt, or north-weſt, a hard gale; it died away about 2 P. M. into a calm, and 
after this repetition, fixed in a weſt-ſouth-weſt almoſt continual, with bad weather for 
ſeveral weeks. I was once ſix weeks from Ireland to the Grand Bank of Newfoundland, 


during which time we had no winds from the eaſtward; and I have been near as long in 
beating off the Cape of Good Hope during the laſt war, when ordered not to come 
rear the Cape before half that diſtance could be attained ; ſo fixed are the winds ſome- 


times in the Weſtern Board. 


1 this general cauſe not exiſt, we e probably, in northery latitudes, after an 
| increaſing 
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increaſing ſoutherly gale bad condenſed the air to the norhward; we ſhould have, 1 


fay, a north, or north-eaſt wind from the overcharge, which ſometimes is the caſe; 
but the general cauſe being prevalent, the wind takes a direction in general from the 


joint effect of both, viz. from the north-weſtward, and as the weſterly or northerly 


predominates, inclines more or leſs to the weſt or north, 

F hoes be the connon cond: of bed went ts Hiitlindne 
and we often have ſeaſonable weather with pleaſant breezes for a long time together, 
eſpecially in the ſummer ſeaſon; but near the ſhores of continents, and on land, the 
weather differs conſiderably ; for though, in this iſland, the winds from the north-eaſt | 
quarter often bring rain, yet thoſe rains are ſupplied from the ſouth in the upper' re- 
gions of the atmoſphere, which, meeting with northerly winds, is condenſed into rain, 
ſmow, or hail, according as the cold predominates; and although it more frequently 
happens that the ſoutherly wind prevails, yet it is ſometimes the reverſe, and that from 
the north-eaſt continues with dry weather, which muſt follow in conſequence, if the 
moiſture is not ſupplied from the ſouthward ; hence we may eaſily conceive the cauſe 
of having more rain falling in high latitudes than the meſons” taken. up; fu . 
ration can afford, and leſs rain between the tropics than the exhalation. | 
On the weſtern coaſt of England we often experience a heavy ſouth-weſt ſea break- 
ing upon the ſhores, which indicates that ſuch a wind is prevailing in the Ocean, 
while the wind is north-eaſtward ; and I have ſometimes known the ſouth-weſt wind 
to reach within a few leagues of the coaſt, for a day or two, with north-eaſt wind or 
calm. I have not a doubt that che ſame may often be the caſe on all. the weſtern 
ſhores of Europe. 

If in the interval of calm the day be remarkably warm, with a clear ſunſhine, 


we may expect the heavier gales to follow, eſpecially about the Equinoxes, or in the 


winter feaſon; for the warmth, by rarefying the atmoſphere, is more the prognoſtic of a 
gale than a commencement of ſertled weather. 


The great loſſes ſuſtained by this maritime country on the Ocean, are in general 
much increaſed by thoſe gales taking the mariner unawares; and it is better to ſe- 
cure the ſhip, though diſappointed in your. conjecture, and with ſome loſs of time, 
than to ſuffer diſtreſs by being unprepared. We have often known 'old crazy ſhips 
to bring home cargoes, almoſt free from damage, through ſuch gales, in company 
with much better veſſels which have foundered, or received conſiderable damage in 
their cargoes; this: difference muſt have happened, on one ſide from the degree of 
precaution which was thought requiſite to preſerve the weak ſhip, and on the other 
from the mariner's blind confidence in the ſtoutneſs of his veſſel. I have heard a gentle- 


man of experience remark, that the greateſt damage ſuffered in Ve 
India Company has generally been in tight ſhips. 
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DIRECTIONS 
GENERAL AND PARTICULAR, 
FOR SAILING FROM | 
ENGLAND 
10 ere 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


OF THE PREVAILING WINDS IN THE ATLANTIC AND ETHIOPIC 
OCEANS. 


Ab een re fort rer ws «dork gere 
che direction of ſuch winds as. chiefly prevail through the whole extent of thoſe | 
ſeas which he is obliged to paſs over, we ſhall treat here, in the firſt place, of the 
winds moſt commonly met with, as well in the Atlantic as in that part of the Southern 


or Ethiopic Ocean, compriſed between the Equinoctial line and the Cape of Good Hope. 


In the European ſeas, and even as far as the 28th, and ſometimes the 2oth degree of 
latitude, the winds are variable, and blow ſometimes from one quarter, fometimes. 
from another, without appearing to be ſubject to any conſtant rule, in whatever. 
ſeaſon of the year it may be. CCC 
ſouthern hemiſphere beyond the 28th degree. 

From the 5th degree of noc W w the Esa Line; we fad hate row 
gular winds, commonly called Tad Winds, which blow from N. N. E. to Eaſt during. 
the whole year. This rule, though general through the whole extent of. the At- 


lantic Ocean, is yet liable to many exceptions, eſpecially near the coaſts of the 
Continent, in the neighbourhood of iſlands, and in other places, from particular cauſes. 


In examining the journals of the moſt experienced and intelligent navigators,. we 
generally remark, that the coalts of thoſe vaſt Continents, which. lie between the 
Tropics, are almoſt always blown upon obliquely, from feaward, by winds whoſe di- 
rection is relative to thoſe that prevail in the extenſive ſurrounding ſeas.. It is in con- 


| ſequence of this law, the natural cauſe of which. is well aſcertained, that on the African 


3 ; | | coaſh, 


: Tra) | 
| coaſt from Cape Blanco, as far as Sietraleon, the. winds, (excepting always land-breezes 
| and ftorms) blow rather fom the Notth to N. W. thin from the North to the 
weſtward. 

| From Sierraleon_ to Cape; Palmas, che ordinary, courſe, of the; winds is from W. 
N. W. and beyond Cape Palmas from W. S. W. to S. W. 

Though the Canary Iſlands lie within the tract of the trade winds, yet we find weſterly 
and ſouth-weſterly winds ſometimts prevail there; which may continue for eight days fuc- 

_ ceſlively without interruption. 

Southerly and ſouth-weſterly minds. blow alſo between the:Cape Verd Iſlands, and 

in their neighbourhood, during the months of July, Auguſt, September, and October; 
and in that ſeaſon of the year it is by uo means faſe to frequent the Roads of theſe 
Iſlands. 
Moſt of thoſe, who have rreated/of the frade;winds have laid down their limits towards 
the Equinoctial widely different from what they are in reality in each ſeaſon; the in- 
ferences which might be drawn from ſuch aſſertions, would miſlead navigators, and we 
muſt, on a ſubje& of ſo much importance, May feu ahi 
ference to common opinion. p 

After a careful inſpection into above * Journals, to E-<% in . 5 * — of lati- 
tude veſſels which fail to the Eaſt Indies have loſt trade-winds, and on what parallel 
of latitude they have met with them an their return, it has appeared to me, ſays Monſ. 
D' Apris de Mannevilleite, that in the month of January, the limits of the true trade 
winds are found between che öth and 4th degree of north latitude: in February we meet 
with them between the th and ad degree; in the month of May between the 6th and 
4th degree of latitude, _.. __ 

During the months of June, 35 e ee eee eee e. ihe 888 ; 
upon the lands and ſeas in the northern part of the globe, renders the winds leſs conſtant 
by altering the ſtate of the atmoſphere ; ſo that in the month of June, the trade-winds 
diſcontinue blowing at the xoth degree of latitude; and in the months of July, Auguſt, 
September, between the 14th and 13th degree; nor do they finally reſume their mean 
boundaries but in the months of December and January. 

5 When we leave the trade-winds, we meet with variable winds, _—_ ne eee 
1 by che conflux of the trade-winds with the general winds; and by many other 
particular cauſes, which prevent us 3 fixing exactly the extent and direction of the 
trade-winds in each reſpective 

It is remarked only, that the nearer you approach to the ondinaty tract of the ids 
winds the more this ſhifting is affected by it; and on the other hand, when you are near 
the Equator, the winds vary more frequently from Faſt ro South, than from Eaſt to 
North ; but this does not prevent you from finding winds ſometimes blowing in the 
Lame tract from Weſt to South, and chiefly i in | the months of July, Auguſt, and Sep- 


tember. 
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rember. i A eat es Sends a b h tw 
looked on as foreign, eee ee g r berge ese r ng 
atmoſphere when the air is too much rareſied to the eaſtward. 

From the Equinoctial Line to the Tropic . 
which blows generally and conſtantly between the South and the Eaſt; and as the ſame 
winds are prevailing, not only in che ocean compriſed" bergen Abies and Amerita,'bur 
even over the whole extent of the ſeas ſouthward of the Line; they are named 4 | 


ee Wie, *n"otder 65" eee hes Trot the” we eee eee 


which in ſome particular ſeas are ſubject to periodical variation. 
Dr. Hally, whoſe- authority in every thing which relates to navigation merits our 
utmoſt regard, obſerves; that the different ſeaſons have a ſenſible influence on the direction 
of the trade-winds, as well as upon that of the general winds ; fo that when the ſun is at the 
greateſt declination'north of the Equator, that is to ſay, when he is in the Tropic of Cancer, 
the 8. E. wind, particularly in that part of the ocean between Braſil and the African ſhore, 
will vary a quarter, or half a point of the compaſa more to the ſouthward; and that the 
north-eaſterly trade-wind veers more to the eaſtward.” The contrary will happen, ſays 
Dr. Halley, when the ſun is near the Tropic: of Capricorn; the winds blowing from the 
S. E. veer a little more to the Eaſt, and thoſe blowing from the N. nnn 
to the northward of the Line, hang a little more to North than to Eaſt. 

During a whole year's reſidence at the iſland of St. Helena, Dr. Halley obſerved; that 


the general winds reigned there conſtantly from the S. E. or thereabouts, that is, the wind» 


which blew moſt frequently, veered rather from S. E. to eaſtward, than from S. E. to 
ſouthward ; when it blew from the Eaſt, the weather was dark and gloomy; and it never 
cleared up, nor was ſerene till the wind veered back again to S. E. Dr. Halley. ſays 
| alſo, tha he” never obſerved the uind to Wien eee Chas: 
North to N. W. Ms 

Beſides, if from the Co at cot a apo ace; the winds mite 6 
different direction from that which they commonly have in the ſame tract, theſe ac- 
cidental differences are to be made an exception to conſtant and general laws. 
The extent of the general winds is not limited at the Line; they are met with as far as. 
five or ſix degrees to the northward of it, and ſometimes even to ſeven degrees, according 
to the ſeaſons. Sometimes the N. E. and S. E. trade-winds extend very near each other, 
and at other times there will be ſeveral degrees between them ſubje& to calms, ſqualls, 
thunder, lightning, and heavy rains. 
The general winds, as well as the trade winds, always take a different courſe along the 
- coaſts of the Continents, from what they do out at ſea. All along the coaſt of Africa, 
from the 28th degree of ſouth latitude down as far as Cape Lopo Gonſalvez, which lies 
near the Line, the direction of the wind is almoſt always from South to S. S. W. 
and even to S. W. in ſome places, according to the particular bearing: or ſituation 
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of the ſhores and lands; it is obſerved likewiſe, that the ſame tendency of the winds from 
South to S. W. is met with at a very great diſtance from the coaſt of Africa, and that 
in general it appears to be bounded to the weſtward by the trafts compriſed between that 
coaſt, and an imaginary line drawn from the Cape of Good Hope to Cape Palmas on 
the coaſt of Guinea. - 


On the coaſt of Braſil, the general winds are ſubject to periodical ſhiſtings, according 


to the reſpeQive ſeaſons; they blow there from N. E. to E. N. E. from September 


to March, and from S. S, E. ® K. 3 K..com;che. month of March » the month of 
September. 

In the courſe which veſſels commonly ſteer in their paſſage from the Equinoctial Line 
to the Cape of Good Hope, we remark farther, that the winds beyond the parallel of ſix- 
teen degrees veer to the northward, ſo that they ate obſerved rather to blow from Eaſt to 
N. E. chan from Eaſt to S. E. This is not general, though often the caſe. 

With reſpe& to the limits of theſe general winds that are commonly fixed at the 28th 


degree of latitude, this is another general rule which has its exceptions, ſince we fre- 


quently meet with different winds before we reach that latitude, and ſometimes even on 
this ſide the Tropic of Capricorn to the ſouthward of twenty, or twenty-one degrees, for 
example, weſterly winds are met with in the months of June, July, and Auguſt. Though 
from the parallel of twenty-eight to forty degrees of ſouth latitude, the winds ſometimes 
have been found as variable as in the European ſeas; it is known from experience that 
you muſt run into a high latitude for the ſake of conſtant weſterly winds, and as you ap- 
proach to the ſouthward, the weather becomes boiſterous, and the winds blow from 
N. W. to S. W. ſometimes an eaſterly wind happens, but ſeldom laſts long. | 

In the parts adjacent to the Cape of Good Hope, the winds blow "GAR IP ION 
S. E. to E. S. E. for many days ſucceſſively without intermiſſion, but in general you 
have eaſterly or weſterly winds, according to the ſeaſon of the year. 
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DIRECTIONS 
1 FOR SALLING FROM THE 


BRITISH CHANNEL p 


TOWARDS | 


PORTO SANTO, MADEIRA, Taz CANARIES, Tae CAPE VERD 
ISLANDS—anp ro Tus EQUINOCTIAL LINE. 


| 4 


J GA eG 

Cape Finiſterre at the diſtance of 50 or 60 leagues; a leſs 'diſtance is even 
ſufficient in any ſeaſon of the year, and you may indeed double that Cape very near, 
1 eam "ovays Roee 08 hn 
iſland of Madeira. | 

Though the making of that iſland is not indiſpenſably neceſſary, it is very proper, 
however, to get a light of it, or of the iſland of Porto Santo, that you may be able to 
keep on your courſe afterwards with greater certainty ; whether you paſs between the 
Canary Iſlands, or whether you propoſe to leave them to the eaſtward. It s to. 
Madeira and Porto Santo that ſailors have given the name of the Aadciras. 

At the diſtance of 28 leagues, N. by W. from the northernmoſt point of the iſland 
of Porto Santo, there are ſeveral rocks even with the water, the ſouthernmoſt of which 
lies in 34* 300, and the northernmoſt in 34* 45'; fo that the whole extent of this 
ledge is 5 leagues from North to South, and 3 leagues from Eaſt to Welt; obſerve 
ag,” ran uae San. codons 5 E. bene enn 
point of Madeira. | 
Three leagues to. the north-eaſtward. of the. middle of Porto Santo, there les allo a 
ledge of ſunken rocks, on which a Dutch veſſel was loſt. 

Pon ro SANTo lies about 12 or 14 leagues to the north-eaſtward of Madeira, and has 2 
very good road on the S. W. fide, where good water and refreſhments can be got; ſhould 
you get into the latitude of this iſland to the eaſtward, and not ſee it, your courſe ſhould be 
W. by N. t N. by compaſs. Porto Santo is very remarkable, and may be ſeen in fine wea- 
ther, 15 or 20 leagues off, When you firſt make it you will diſcover two or three very 
high hummocks, by which you will diſtinguiſh it from either Madeira, or the Deſertas. Ne 
ing abreaſt of Porto Santo, and about 4 or 5 leagues to the ſouth-weſtward of it, the 


i} 


my 

| jill $00" 

With - courſe will be W. by S. + S. or W. 8. W. by compaſ, to carry you through berween 

i Madeira and the Debra 

| #1 The Dxszxras, or, as the Engliſh failors call them, the Deferters, lie neareſt North 

1 and South by compaks, the- largeſt inchning to che N. N. weſtward ; when they bear 

. W. by N. about 10 leagues diſtant, they appear in two ſeparate iſlands, the northern 

Wil moſt, or Flat Deſerter, being nearly even, long, and high ; the ſouthernmoſt, or Bogio, in 

4-18 two hummocks, almoſt as high and about two-thirds long ; at 6 or 7 leagues diſtance, 

1 a ſmall iſland off the northernmoſt extreme, becomes diſcernible like a low wall; cloſe to 
100 this is a high rock frequently miſtaken for a large ſhip under ſail. The paſſage between: 
10 the two Deſertas is clear, though bounded on each ſide by breakers, or rather by a ſurf, 
1400 but not to be attempted unleſs from neceſſity, as it is very narrow, and no ſoundings, or 
11 at leaſt very deep water in it, and a ſhip is liable to be becalmed in it by the northernmoſt 
Ii Deſerter, which overlaps the Bogio. 9 

1107 The Is.and of Mabzma is very high land, except the eaſt end, which ter- 
1 minates in a low rugged point; but it is frequently covered with clouds, ſo that it is 
1 : ſcarce viſible at 5 or 6 leagues diſtance, and even ſometimes you get quite cloſe be- 
= fore you diſcover it. 

100 | Berween the Deſertas and Madeira is a clear paſſage 8 miles broad, and no danger 
n but what can be ſeen, but no ſoundings in it, except at 5o or 60 fathoms, almoſt 
D cloſe over to the Madeira ſide. In the ſeaſon of the breezes (i. e. of the N. E. 
1600/0 - winds which prevail in ſummer) there is a ſtrong current ER e Sans. 
14 the S. W. 
MW OF the Valley of Funchal 7 aaibiy die. 
110 the ſummer; the ſea breeze ſetting in from the ſouth - weſtward ſome time in the fore- 
018" 1 noon ; the land breeze coming off ſhore about ten o'clock. at night, ſometimes later, 
10 even to two or three o'clock in the morning. Theſe breezes do not extend above 
1% 3 or 4 miles off ſhore, but when it blows freſh in the offing, there is generally a 
1400 counter breeze in che ſtream of the Valley of Funchal ; unleſs it blows hard, then the 
161 ES true wind prevails alſo in the road, although, if from the ſouthward, it never blows hard 
I quite home, but throws in a very large hollow ſwell, which makes it unſafe at thoſe 

64 | times. Theſe Southweſters, or South-ſouth-caſters are never expected except in January, 


February, and the beginning of March: large ſhips almoſt always ride them out, but 
it is moſt prudent for ſmall veſſels to go out of the Road on the appearance of them. 
_  Squalls ſometimes come freſh off the land; there is one inſtance of a hurricane down 
the Valley of Funchal, blowing every ſhip out of the road in January, and being fo 
violent, that the ſhips were hid from the town by che ſpray of the ſea it raiſed, al- 
though in a clear ſun ſhining day. 
From all this it appears adviſable for ſhips, however large or numerous, bound into 
7 Funchal 
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G6 nnn .. 
between the Deſertas and Madeira, ſteering as near the midchannel as poſſible, and not 
to borrow on the Madeira ſhore too ſoon. After you have paſſed the Deſertas, you 
ought to ſteer for the low point to the weſtward of Funchal town, and not keep too 
near the Brazen Head, until you are almoſt off the town, and then haul directly in for 
che road. The Brazen Head is a high ſteep cliff to the eaſtward of the road, whoſe 
form, in ſome directions, appears not unlike to the ſtern of a very large ſhip. Veſſels, 
by keeping too near the Brazen Head, have frequently been baffled a good deal by 
eddy winds and calms, and obliged to get their boats out and tow; but on the con- 
trary, by keeping as before obſerved, they will in general bring the breeze on with 
them, and when they loſe it, they will find it veer to the ſouth-weſtward ; neverthe- 
les, if in the night a ſingle ſhip ſhould keep very near to that bluff point, and with 
her boats towing a-head when becalmed, luff up into the ſtream of the land wind, 
and by that means fetch into the anchorage ; ſhe muſt alſo ſhew a light at her enſign- 
ſtaff, to prevent being fired at from the caſtle. 

Soon after you have paſſed the Deſertas, you will deſery the ſhips in Funchal Road, 
and be able to judge from their riding how the wind is in the road, as it is very 
common that a veſſel ſhould paſs theſe iſlands with a ſtrong breeze from N. E. or 
Eaſt, while the ſhips are riding ſometimes with the wind from the ſouth-weſtward, 
and ſometimes from the W. S. W. 

= Se in hn. the red. eu; ai Low e 
ward of the town, on which there is a Fort bearing N. by E. + E. or N, by E. 
by compaſs ; and letting go your larboard anchor in 36 or 38 fathoms water, be ſure 
to have two cables on it, for if you come in with a freſh breeze from the eaſtward, 
you ſcarcely bring up till you have veered the ſplice out a good way, To ride in 
the road, prudence requires that it ſhould be with a whole cable, with the ſplice in 
ſuch a manner, that ſhould you be obliged to put to ſea on account of the weather, 
and not be able to weigh, you may be able to cut near the ſplice. While there you 
ought to keep 2 ſhip buoy on the cable; carry out your kedge anchor with the nine- 
inch hawſer to the weſtward, to ſteady the ſhip, and let the hawſer be on the ſtarboard 
bow, on account of the uſual courſe of the wind veering from the eaſtward to the ſouth- 
; weltward, and then to the weſtward. When the land wind comes off, you will have a 
croſs, but then the end of the hawſer may be ſhifted at pleaſure. 

The beſt anchorage is in from 18 to 30 fathoms, ſand, to the ſouth-caſtward of 
the Loo Rock, having the Citadel (called alſo the Spaniſh Caſtle, a brown ſquare fore 
on a hill over the W. N. W. part of the town) well open to the eaſtward of the 
Loo Rock; to the weſtward of this, the ground is ſand and rock; to the eaſtward tiff 
clay, but deep water, and near the caſt edge of the bank, mhich js very ſteep on this 

3 80 ſide, 
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ſide, foul ground and rocky: If you come in with a freſh eaſterly wind, 3 bring 
to, in order to anchor, it is proper to do it with the ſhip's head to the ſouthward, for 


"deny thing happen- to prevent your bringing up, the ſhip's head being off, you can 
| make fail, or do any thing you pleaſe. If from over caution, or other reaſons, you ſhould 


fall 2 or 3 leagues to the rr One Re ng -0p-ie; the 
ſtream of the valley, until you fetch into the vein of the ſea breeze. 

There is generally a TVT 
landing in a ſhip's boat any where except within (to the north - weſtward of) the Loo Rock, 
about half a mile from the town, therefore the boats of that place are employed for goods, 
watering, &c. The tides riſe and fall about 7 + feet ; and the current along the South 
ſide of the iſland, ſeems to be always governed by the true wind in the offing. The 
rainy ſeaſon is in January, February, and March; October is alſo frequently a wet month. 
The ſmall veſſels from North America, and the Weſtern Iſlands, come in generally 


round the weſt end of Madeira, but they are frequently becalmed a conſiderable time un- 


der the high land there. For this reaſon, ſhips on leaving Funchal ſhould. make fail with 
the land wind,. and ſtand direQly off from the road; ſhips bound to. the ſouthward, by 
taking a contrary method, have r e ene e eee 
of the iſland. | 
JJJJCCTTßßßf ] Ü,l“ er IS 9. 
1 between the Canaries, and from hence to proceed to the Cape 
Verd Iſlands; or you may ſteer farther to the weſtward, without ſeeing any of the iſlands. 


This courſe appears preferable, which carries you without the Canaries, ſo as to go 
about 30 or 40 leagues to the weſtward of Cape Verd Iſlands; though you lengthen 


your diſtance by it, yet you ſhorten your paſſage by getting conſtant freſh trade winds in 
lieu of light winds and calms, which arc common among the iſlands, and you avoid 
ſeveral dangers in their neighbourhood. When to the fouthward of St. Yago, or in the 


latitude of it, haul as cloſe as you pleaſe, according to the ſeaſon, ſo as to meet variable 


winds far enough to the eaſtward, and be able to puſk ſouthward, and croſs the Line from 
18 to 22* Weſt of London; it is needlefs to loſe time in endeavouring to croſs far to 
the eaſtward, for your. paſſage depends upon getting through the variable winds into 


the S. E. winds; and when in them to go with the yards not braced up, and flowing 


ſheets. The little difference nn ß certain 
to meet with to the ſouthward. = 

If it is your intention to paſs by the Cananurs, a courſe nearly ſouth by S. by w. à W. 
ſteered with an open wind (the variation allowed and true curſe found) will get you 
a ſight of theſe iſlands, which will be eaſily known in refering to the Views engraved on 


the Charts. When circumſtances require it, you may paſs between the Canaries and through 
their principal channels, where there is no danger, but what may be plainly diſcerned, ex- 


cept 
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cept a ſunken rock laid down in the Spaniſh Charts, at the ſouth end of the channel be- 
tween TEMERITIE and Canaria, about 5 leagues Weſt of Canaria, and 7 leagues S. E. 
of the ſouth point of Teneriffe. The road, or port of Santa Cruz inthe latter iſland, 
though not remarkably fine, is the beſt in the Canaries, and the uſual at which veſſels 
touch for refreſhments. Should you have any occaſion to ſtop there, particular care muſt be 
taken in going in, not to bring any part of the town to the northward of Weſt, for fear of 
the calms occaſioned by the high land under the Peak; you would then be in danger of 
driving upon the rocks on the ſhore, and when aſhore you will have no ground on the 
TE TR POLO CI A LEONE ICE 
are of no uſe. | 
| When. you leave the Canaries, if the wane of water or other refreſhments ſhould 
oblige you to touch at St. Yago, the principal of the Carx VIũD IsLanps, your 
beſt way is to fetch either the iſland of Sal, or that of Bonaviſta, directing your courſe 
about S. S. W. till you come in the latitude of the firſt, 16* 50, with about 11 
W. variation, when you will be 12 or 14 leagues to the eaſtward of it. Then a 
W. by N. courſe will keep you in that parallel nearly, obſerving to make allowance 
r eee ee ee e eee 
near theſe iſlands. 
I! be iſland of Sal is a high bold iſland, with a peak upon it that may be ſeen a great way 
in clear weather, The iſland of Boxavisra is very uneven land, having many ſcattered 
hillocks and mountains, with vallies and very low lands down to the water's edge; the 
'S. E. point is a very low ſpit of land, whoſe extent you do not perceive till you are 
near it. Theſe two lands bear from each other North and South about ) leagues, and 
you cannot paſs abreaſt of their channel without ſeeing them both. As ſoon as you 
get ſight of them, keep to the Eaſt of Bonaviſta, and when you have paſſed it, ſteer 
for Mayo, which lies about 14 leagues S. S. W. from the latter. The land of 
Maro riſes moſt towards the middle of the iſtand, whoſe north point is diſtinguiſhed 
by a ledge of rocks, which ſtretches out near three-fourths of a league into the fea. 
Though ir may feem natural enough not to ſuſpect any errors in conſequence of the rec- 
koning in ſo ſhort a paſſage as from the Canaries to the iſles of Cape Verd, yet there are 
inſtances of ſuch, as well to the caſting as to the weſting, ſo that you ought to keep 12 
or 14 leagues to windward of Bonaviſta, before you ſtand in to make the land, left in 
ſteering a direct courſe for that iſland, you ſhould paſs between the iſle of St. Nicholas 
and the iſland of Sal; and finding yourſelf to the weſtward of Bonaviſta, when reckoning 
to be till to the eaſtward of it, you ſhould miſs the iſland of St. Yago. You muſt 
be careful on that courſe of the Bonetta Rocks, which lie 22 leagues to the caſtward' 
of the channel between Sal and Bonaviſta ; and alſo of a ſtill more dangerous reef of rocks. 
nearer Bonaviſta : according to the Portugueſe pilots this lies at about 6 leagues from 
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account makes that ſhoal le 10 leagues N. E. of Bonaviſta, about 1+ foot above water, 
with 13 fathoms cloſe aboard of it. | ; 

We muſt obſerve here that ſhips coming Pom the northward, in Mering u Gren 
cons from chat romcmmental above, have-ofen -milid the iid of $6 Taye, "ant the 
- diſappointment muſt be attributed to the two following cauſes. 1ſt. In the ſeaſon of the 
year they want to touch there, the ſun being near the zenith of the iſland, their obſerva- 
tions cannot be very correct. ad. a at Pra . 
the Cape Verd iſlands that you can ſcarcely deſcry them. 

In running from Bonaviſta to St. Togo; nod bing abliat 20 php es ackidhait 
during the night, you muſt be cautious how you approach Iſle Mayo, on account of 
the ledge before mentioned at its north point; when you. have doubled that point you 
ſhould ſteer S. W. to make the land of St. Yago, and keep along the coaſt till you 
come to the Road of Praya, which is the common place of anchoring. You may alſo 
paſs to ſouthward of Mayo in failing for the Road of St. Yago, and after doubling the 
ſouth point of the iſland, you ſteer for making land to windward of the point of Port 
Praya. 

The 8. E. part of the Ifland of St. Taco appears = lng low point. when you are 
to the northward or ſouthward of it; and from this point S. W. by S. about 6 or 7 
miles lies the eaſt point of Port Praya Bay. Between the two, and near the former, lies 
a Bay which ſo much r 
likeneſs have ran the hazard of being loſt in this rous place; at the bottom. of it 
are ſeveral cocoa nut trees, and a few houſes ; the land this and the aforeſaid point 

of Port Praya is moſtly perpendicular, in ſome places appearing like aan Hoe 
Torbay ; and though the Fort of Port Praya, which ſtands on a ſmall cliff, is a mark hy 
which the true bay may be diſtinguiſhed ffom the falſe one, yet the moſt certain mark is 
that the North or Eaſt point of the falſe bay is ſurrounded with breakers, whereas the 
point of Port Praya is high and ſtcep, and free from ſhoals ; you muſt haul cloſe round 
this point, and keep within a cable's length of the ſhore to go to the anchoring place. 

PoaT Paara is a fine bay which lies between two points bearing from each other 
W. by S. and E. by N. about a mile and half. As you fail round the eaſt point, you 
wilſon e Foxr. ge che. eee obe hap, co. the waned of "which, Jo 
valley, are ſeveral cocoa nut trees and a {mall houſe. 

The winds, except in the Tornado ſeaſon, arc generally in the N. E. quarter, and 
Gomes blow freſh and ſqually, therefore as you haul into the bay, it is neceſſary to 
have the top-gallant ſails furled, and to take one reef or more in the top-ſails. The cliffs 
- from the eaſt part to the Fort are as thoſe above deſcribed ; you may fail within a cable's 
length of the eaſt. land, where yeu will have 8 or 7 fathoms water, and in many places 
ſee the ground in that depth. 

| Is 
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as be ies cited ths . of nbc — Iſland it 
is almoſt even to the top, but rugged at each end, and ſome rocks lie off its ſouth end 
about half a cable's length ; there is alſo a rocky ledge off the north end, where the water 
is in general ſhallow ; you will not have more than 3 fathoms between this and the 
Fort; inſide, or to the weſtward of the iſland, it is only navigable for boats. | 

The beſt anchorage is to bring the Fort N. W. + N. about one mile, the eaſt part of 
| Quails Ifland W. by S. or W. by S. + S. 1+ mile z there you will have 7 or 8 
fathoms ; e eee eee e, ee 
than the Iſle of Quails, for the ſake of more eaſily getting under fail, without running 
the riſk of being carried by the currents upon the point of rocks to leeward, before 
the veſſel has got freſh way enough to ſteer clear of them, 
A general opinion has prevailed, that ſhips bound to the Cape of Good Hope, who 
paſs the Equinoctial Line, within certain limits of longitude, have a ſhorter paſſage than 
thoſe who happen to paſs it too far Eaſt, or too far Weſt. The whole extent of the limits: 
aſſigned is between the 26th and the 12th degree of longitude Weſt of London, as weſt-- 
ward of the 26th degree ſhips are expoſed to be driven towards the coaſt of Brazil, and 
eaſtward of the 12th degree they are threatened with calms of long duration, and currents 
that would carry them on the coaſt of Africa. Without rejecting abſolutely that opinion, it 
muſt be obſerved, that the firſt of theſe two inconveniences, is the only one. confirmed by 


experience; as for the ſecond, ge e e to be met with which in the 
leaft favours it. 


Veſſels which 8 838 the Equinofial Line, ſhould fizer S. E a. 


far as the 12th degree of latitude, after that S. E. by S. till they meet with the S. 
E. trade winds. When in the variable winds between the N. E. and S. E. trade- 
winds, the beſt method of working, for croſſing the Line with ſpeed, is to take the 
advantage of the ſhifts of wind, and for this end to keep indifferently to that tack which 
bears moſt to ſouthward ; at the ſame time keeping in 20* of Welt longitude, or to the 
eaſtward, when you meet the S. E. trade wind; this often, when you firſt meet it, and 
for ſome days, hangs much to the ſouthward, eſpecially in the months of July, Auguſt, and 
September, ſo much fo, that ſome ſhips have not been able to weather Cape St. Auguſtine 
on the coaſt of Brazil. Having got the S. E. trade, if it be tolerably favourable, keep 
a clean fail, fo as to make the moſt ſouthing ; for about the Equator: there is generally a 
weſterly current, and the longer you hang in it, the more you will feel its effect; there- 
fore if you keep a point free through the S. E. trade, you will find the advantage in the 
end, by getting ſooner into the variable winds in high latitudes, which prevail from the 
weſtward at all ſeaſons of the year; though ſometimes they blow ſeveral days together 
from the S. E. and by turns from all quarters. Between 20 and 30 degrees of ſouth: 
latitude the S. E. trade generally draws.to the eaſtward, N. E. North, and N. W. and 
| 51S often, 
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but having free winds you ſhould make a S. E. courſe good, till you get into latitude 


' 33* to 36* ſouth, if you. intend to touch at the Cape, if not, 36* or 38* ſouth is the 


beſt latitude for running down your caſting. It has been formerly recommended, as an 
indiſpenſable requiſite, to ſtrike ground on the Bank of Cape Lagullas, to take a freſh de- 
parture, but if the navigator takes Lunar obſervations, he muſt be as certain in his 
longitude, as thoſe ſoundings will determine; beſides much time is loft in ſhortening fail, 
and bringing to to ſound. - There are alſo, in general, ſtrong weſterly currents ſetting 
over this bank, but in 37 or 38* ſouth laritude, the current generally ſets towards the Eaſt, 


by which means you will accelerate your paſſage to the eaſtward. 


In this paſiige ic will be proper to keep u good look. out, there being ſeveral honk 20 
the ſouthward of the Equinoctial, whoſe ſituation, though not preciſcly aſcertained, is laid 
down in the Chart from authentic report; they lie alſo in the track which is followed by 
ſhips going to Brazil, as well as in that which they often injudiciouſly keep on their return 
from the Indies. As for the iſlands that are ſcattered in the Ethiopic Ocean, and which 
ſhips may likewiſe expe& to meet with, we ſhall take notice of ſome of them in he next 
article, and of the others in the laſt ſection of this work. | 


If you intend to touch at the BxaziLs, attend to the following Directions. | 
DIRECTION S 
if: 419 ' FOR GOING TO THE | 
COAST OF BRAZIL, 
un FOR SAILING FROM THENCE TO THE 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
ISLE OF FERNAND DE ' NORONHA,—PORTUGUESE ISLAND OF 
 ASCENSION,—RIO JANEIRO, ISLE OF TRINIDAD,—ISLES OF. 


| TRISTAN DA CUNHA,—GOUGH'S ISLAND, &c. _ 
E Ga begin by obſerving that ſtopping to refieſh on the Coalt of Brazil is 


W very prejudicial in voyages made to India and China; the delays which it oc- 
calions expoſe velſels to the danger of miſſing the principal places they are bound to; eſ- 
5 ; 5 : | ' | ially © 
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pecially if the time of their paſſage ſhould be limited, or, at leaſt they non the bin plnor 
arriving as ſoon as might be convenient. To this we may add the loſs which the ſhip's 
crew. may ſuffer by thoſe epidemical diſtempers that frequently happen after having 
reached the coaſt of Brazil. Two motives only can oblige you to make that coaſt, which 
are the abſolute neceſſity of careening the veſſel, and the extreme want of freſh water. 
Veſſels which intend to touch at the Coaſt of Brazil, ought to pay due attention, in order 
to make the land to windward, according to the periodical winds blowing on this coaſt, 
and which commonly determine the ſet of che currents there, either to the northward 
or to the ſouthward. 
- Theſe periodical winds prevail from S. S. E. and E. S. E. from the month of 
March quite to the month of September, and then the current runs to the northward, 
From'the month of September quite into March, the winds that blow from N. E. and 
from E. N. E. drive the waters to the ſouthward ; for this reaſon veſſels, in the firſt 
caſe, ought to make land to the ſouthward of the place they are bound to, and to the 
northward of the ſame place, in the ſecond caſe. | 
| In this track you may get ſight of Fernand da Noronha (pronounced Noronia), whoſe 
longitude and latitude, as well as its diſtance and bearings, from the Brazilian coaſt, are 
Fzxnand z Nonown is remarkable by a high rocky peaks. called che prend 
very barren and rugged, and by its S. W. point, named the Hale in the Wall, which 
is pierced through and gives a free paſſage to the ſea. The ſouth point is diſ- 
tinguiſhable by a little rocky Iflot, that appears like a ſtatue. The iſland is about 
10 miles long, and between 2 or 2 miles broad, producing black cattle, ſheep, 
poultry, melons, corn, &c. with wood and water in abundance. It is the redezvous 
of veſſels employed in the ſouthern Whale Fiſhery, for procuring thoſe ſupplies, and 
<he ſhips in the African trade frequent it for the ſame purpoſe; ſhould you be obliged 
to approach it, you have no ſoundings till very cloſe in, but no danger but what may 
be ſeen, except a rocky ſpot on the ſouth ſide, 3 miles off ſhore. You muſt 
anchor in the Road on the north fide of the iſland in 13 fathoms, looſe ſandy ground, 
about one mile off the ſhore. Fernand de Noronha is inhabited by Portugueſe 
exiles, and has a ſtrong garriſon, all the little ſandy bays and anchoring places be- 
ing defended by forts; but there are no women on the iſland. There is good freſh 
water to be got here from a well near the governor's houſe, but you are obliged to roll 
'your'caſks over ſome rocks, and ſwing them off to the boat, on account of the ſurf. The 
wood is cut on a little iſland near the north point of the large one; it is called vad, or 
Moading and, and it produces good graſs, with ſome wild goats, but there is great 
riſk of ſtaving the boat while you take the wood off the rocks, as it ſinks, if thrown 
into the water. If the Portugueſe would let you cut wood on the main iſland, you might 
bomb ae ano a anon | 
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If you ſhould happen to paſs between Fernand de Noronha, and the Coaſt of Brazil, 
you muſt take notice, that about Jo leagues, weſtward of the iſland, there lie the 
_ Roccas, which are low ſandy keys, with ſhrubs upon them; a ſhoal lies alſo, according 
to the Portugueſe, about 25 leagues to the S. W. and another diſcovered by the En- 
gliſh, 45 leagues to the W. N. W. of the ſame iſland. 

In general, veſſels ſhould endeavour to make the Coaſt of Brazil, if bound to Rio 
de Janeiro, about the latitude of 220 or 23%. Crx Fro, a remarkable headland near 
Rio Janeiro, lies in 22* 41', and in the paſlage to that Cape you will meet with ſoundings 
above 30 leagues off the coaſt, between 17* 30', and 190 of latitude, from 30, 33, 18, 
15, 27, 36, e eee dee and then at 20 leagues Eaſt of Cape 
Frio you will get 50 ground. 

Rio bs JANEIMno, R1o-Janziro (River January), called alſo St. Sz- 
BASTIAN, is at preſent the capital city of all Brazil, and has been for ſome time the re- 
fidence of the Viceroy. The entrance of its harbour, one of the fineſt in the world, is 
ſituated about 22 leagues W. by S. from Cape Frio, and may be known by a re- 
markable hill in the form of a ſugar-loaf, at the weſt point of the Bay ; but as all the 
coaſt is very high, and riſes in many peaks, that entrance of the harbour may be more 
certainly diſtinguiſhed by the iſlands that lie before it, one of which, called Rodenda, or 
Round Iſland, is high and round like a hay ſtack, and lies at the diſtance of 2+ leagues 
from the entrance, in the direction of S. by W. but the firſt iſlands that are met with 
e eee aer UN ae e 
pearance, lying near to each other at a point diſtant 7 miles from the harbour. 

The entrance of this harbour is not wide, but the ſea breeze, which blows every day 
from 10 to 12 o'clock till ſun ſet, makes it eaſy for any ſhip to go before the wind; 
and it grows wider as the town is approached, ſo that abreaſt of it there is room for the 
largeft fleet in 12 or 15 fathoms water, with an oaſy bottom; at the narrow part the en- 
trance is defended by two forts, viz. Sante Cruz, the largeſt on the eaſt ſide, and St. Joao, 
or Lozia, on the welt fide of the bay. The diſtance between them is about one mile, 
but the channel is not quite ſa broad, becauſe there are ſunken rocks which lie off each 
fort, and in this part alone there is danger. The narrowneſs of the channel cauſes the 
tides, both flood and ebb, to run with conſiderable ſtrength, ſo that they cannot be 
ſtemmed without a freſh breeze. The rockineſs of the bottom makes it alſo unſafe to 
anchor here ; but all danger may be avoided by keeping in the middle of the channel. 
Coming from the Eaſt into the harbour, you muſt ſtand directly for the Sugar Loaf, and 
ſteer right in, almoſt cloſe to it, then haul over for the next point above, or within the 
point and Fort Santa Cruz ; when oppoſite to that you are clear of all hidden danger; 
within the entrance the courſe up the bay is firſt N. by W. + W. one league more 
will carry her to the Ne das Cobras, which lies before the city ; ſhe ſhould then keep 
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the north fide of this iſland cloſe on board, ——— habig a: made 
Benedidtines, which ſtands upon a hill at the north-weſt end of the city. 

| There is a regular tide here of 7 hours 4 ebb, and 4 hours + flood, with little or no 
lack; and it runs at the rate of 3 award or a e cor Le It ebbs and flows 
N. E. and S. W. on the full and change, and then it is high water about half an hour after 
four o'clock. Here is a yard for building ſhipping, and they are very expert at. heaving 
down, but the riſe of the tide is ſo inconſiderable, that they cannot have any docks. 

Ships water here at the fountain in the great ſquare ; they land their caſks upon a ſmooth 
Pay which is not more than a hundred yards diſtant from the fountain; but this 
Water is not good; and Captain Cook has obſerved, that after having been two months 
at ſea, confined to the water in their caſks, which was almoſt always foul, no body 
m uV w 
Janeiro. 

r 00 
32 Ge: banad, there are yams and caſlada plenty ; beef, both freſh and 
| jerked, but very lean, may be bought very cheap. The people here jerk their beef by 
taking out the bones, cutting it into large but thin ſlices, then curing it with ſalt, and dry- 
ing it in the ſhade: it cats very well, and if kept dry, will remain good a long time at 
ſea; mutton is ſcarcely to be procured, and hogs and poultry are dear; of garden ſtuff and 
fruit there is abundance, of which, however, none can be preſerved at ſea but the 
pumpkin ; rum, ſugar, and molaſſes, all excellent in their kind, may be had ata reaſonable 
price; tobacco alſo is cheap, but it is not good. | 

If the winds carry you ſo far to the weſtward that you get ſight of Tini lad, you 
may paſs berween that iſland. and. the three ſcaalt iNots of Marin Vas to-the E. N. E. uf is 
or you may fail to the windward of all, as the wind will permit. 

The 10and of Tzxinipan, or Taixity, called by the failors Tyinidaua, 8 about 
„„ ͤ by N. from Cape Frio, in 20 34 latitude 
South, and 297 58 longitude Weſt of London, according to the obſervations made by the 
Engliſh in 178 1. In approaching it from the eaſtward, running on its parallel, you make 
the three iſſots or rocks of Martin Var, which may be ſeen at the diſtance of 8 or g 
leagues from the ſhip's deck. Theſe rocks are very remarkable, and cannot be miſtaken ; 
_ they lie North and South from each other, the diſtance from the outer rock being about 
three miles. The centre rock is very high, with tufts of withered graſs ſcattered over 
its ſurface; the other two are entirely barren ; there is a paſſage between the ſouthernmoſt © 
and centre rocks. The northernmoſt almoſt join. In clear weather Trinidad is diſtinctiy 
ſcen from the rocks of Martin Vaz, and may be deſcried 16 leagues off, 
 _  _ This iſland is about 6 miles in circumference, the land very unequal, and at beſt no 

more than a cluſter of rocks, with ſome ſhrubs in the vallies. The. northernmoſt fide is 
| quite barren, but to the ſouthward all. the interſtices of the rocks are filled wich ever- 
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greens of ſeveral kinds: you allo find ere 3 Gaby of fon fort and tock AG, FREY 
wild hogs*. The generality of the wood is very ſmall, though there are trees of 18 


inches diameter towards the extreme heights. Trinidad is ſurrounded by ſharp, rugged 


coral rocks, with an almoſt continual ſurge breaking on every part, which renders the land- 
ing often precarious, and watering frequently impracticable; nor is there a poſſibility to 
render either certain, for the ſurf is often incredibly great, and has been ſeen during a gale 


at S. W. to break over a bluff which is 200 feet high. 


The iſland is ſupplied with very good water from two ſmall ſtreams down the Eaſt and 
ſouth-weſt ſides of it, beſides a ſmall iſſue ffom the rock, which forms the ſouth-weſt 
extreme; not one of them will fill a tube of 6 inches diameter, and there is a doubt whe- 
ther theſe runs are temporary or perennial, though they always produce a ſmall quantity 


of water ſufficient to preſerve the exiſtence of a few wretched inhabitants. Lieutenant 


Thomas Hamilton, from whoſe account this detail of Trinidad is chiefly. extracted, ſpeaking 
of the anchorage ſays, that they anchored off the weſt fide of the iſland, at a mile 
from the ſhore, to be able to weather it on any tack, ſhould the wind happen to 
blow on, © being directed, continues that gentleman, © to do ſo by Captain D' Auvergne, 
who informed us of the wreck of the Rattleſnake, and the miraculous eſcape of the 
Jupiter and Mercury.” They prudently avoided the common - anchorage, which is 


about a muſket ſhot from ſhore, in 18 or 20 fathoms water. On that fide there 
ſttands a ſtupendous Arch, or hole in the rock, like that at Fernand de Noronha, and 


two very remarkable rocks, one called the Monument, and the other the Sugar 


' Loaf. The Monument is 8 50 feet high, of a cylindrical form, and almoſt detached 
from the iſland, with large trees growing on its top. This had been named the Nine 


Pin in the year 1700, by Dr. Halley. The Sugar Loaf, at the ſouth-eaſt end, is 1160 
feet high, of a conical form, with trees likewiſe on its ſummit, and whenever it rains 
hard, a caſcade of above 700 feet, whoſe water becomes of great uſe, makes there a 
beautiful appearance. The Arch is a natural paſſage made by the ſea through a high 
bluff about 800 feet high; it is 40 feet in breadth, near 50 feet in height, and 420 
in length, the depth of water above 3 fathoms. When the ſea is moderate you ſee 
through this arch into the only bay in the iſland, and have a view of a diſtant rock 
covered with trees, which renders the proſpe& extremely pictureſque, 

The above detail of Trinidad, and chiefly of its anchorage, given in 1781, is very 
different from a deſcriptive note which Captain Charles Leſley, of the Orford Man of 


Captain Edmund Halley, afterwards Dr, Halley of the Paramore Pink, landed on this iſland April 17th, 
2700, and put on it ſome goats and hogs for breed, as alſo a pair of Guinea hens, which he carried from St. 
Helena. * IL took, ſays his journal, poſſeſſion of the iſland in his Majeſty's name, as knowing it to be granted 
by the King's Letters Patent, leaving the Union Flag flying.” When the Engliſh went to Trinidad in 1981, 
In order to aſcertain whether a ſettlement was practicable there, they did not find it, after a ſurvey of two 
months, to anſwer their expectation. Commodore John/on planted various roots on the different _— 
but they all Gied in a ſhort time for want of water. 

War, 
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War, has introdueed in his very inſtructive journal, in 2773 and 1774; we think; there- 
fore, it would be unpardonable not to tranſcribe here the whole of that gentleman's de- 
„ This Island.“ ſays the note, is laid down in common Charts in 18* 307 

South; but its true latitude, by a good obſervation. of my own, is 20 28/ South. 
The longitude, made from the Meridian of London, is generally between ag“ and 300 
Weſt. 1 never knew lefs made than 255, or more than 300 and I judge 307 to be 
che true longitude, as in a very fair and quick paſſage from this iſland to Cape Frio on 
the | coaſt” of Bruril I made 12*: 00 Weſt longitude, and the Cape, by the beſt com- 
putation, ia in 42 :00 Weſt longitude from London man © 
iftarid, was 1* 20 Eaft ; in 1768, it had been obſerved to be only 0* 37 Eaſt. © 
E The Direftions for failirig into the harbour,” (io the Captain) calls' it)" e ch 
When the rocks of Martin Vaz (which are E. by 8. ſoutherly,” diſtant 7 leugues ſrom the 
iſland) bear: E. S. E. and the eaſternmoſt point of the iſland” N. E. by E. che bay 
begins to open, wherein, at the upper end, you will ſee a hill like a ſugar-voaß and a 
mile from the ſhore you will have ground at 45 fathoms, coarſe ſanck; on the mouth of 
the bay you have 35 fathoms, and by the time you get this length; or very ſoon 
afterwards, you will perceive three bays, one right ahead; called the Northernmoſt, or 
Middle Bay, and one on either hand, called che Eafternnioft' and Waltemmeſt Bays. | 
The eaſt is by far the beſt, the weſt being full of rocks; and the northernmoſt 
ſhoal water, and being open quite to the ſea. The eaſt bay is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by a 
church with a large croſs upon it, which ſtands at the upper end of ĩt; you may anchor in 
6 fathoms, the church bearing W. S. W. and a point like the South Foreland, bearing 
S. W. by W. and thus fituared you may moor your ſhip with only one cuble on ſhore. 
The watering place is near the church, and you may lay your long boat under, 
and fill with a ſpout or hoſe. The iſland lies in the direct track of the outward bound : ' 
Eaſt India ſhips, and they always endeavour to go to the eaſtward of it; but if the S. E. 
trade does not prove very favourable, they either fall in wich it, or go to the weſtratd. 

This uncertainty of the S. E. trade, mentioned by Captain Zyſly, is confirmed by: | 
Lieutenant Hamilton, who fays, „We firſt ſaw it (the iſland): on the 5th of June, on 
our paſſage to the Cape of Good Hope, we had then variable winds. and calms; and 
on making it the ſecond time, the 8th of November, we had exactly the ſame winds. _ 
and weather, accompanied by a very heavy ſquall of wind from the weſtward. During 
our ſtay there above two months, the prevailing wind was N. N. E. from hence I con- 
clude the S. E. trade wind is not to be depended on, although, the. iſland. is ſo far 
within the Tropic of Capricorn.” 
Near 80 leagues to the Weſtward of Trinidad there ie another iſland, vieh i. 
called Aſcenſion by the Portugueſe Pilots, who deſcribe it as follows : 

The IsLz of Ascznson hes in the fame latitude with the Ida of Trinidad, and 
at 220 leagues from the Coaſt of Brazil; it was diſcovered by Jobs De Nova, in his 

paſſage 
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paſſage to India in 1503. It conſiſts of very high land, and on the north fitle of it lies 
-a cove, with a river of freſh water ; adjoining to this cove there is a cavern into which 


the ſea enters; it lies at the foot of a high mountain ſhaped like a peak or ſugar-loaf, 


which anſwers nearly to the middle of the iſland. On the caſt fide you deſcry another 
mountain nearly of the ſame ſhape, but not ſo lofty, and theſe two mountains are the 
higheſt in this iſland; on the weſt ſide lie 5 ſmall iſles, or rocks, one of which, that 


| Aretches the fartheſt out to the ſea, is the loftieſt and moſt diſtinguiſhable ; it reſembles 


a ſhip under fail. This iſle a foie: wk tpn Rakes Ort anti. 
ate to be met with there in abundance. 

Notwithſtanding the credit en eee eee Þ circumſtantial, 
many navigators have been and are till of opinion, that this iſle is nothing more than 
Trinidad itſelf, which, by the inequality of its ſurface, appeared under as many different 
forms as the ſhip, from whence it is deſcried, varied her poſition. But the exiſtence of 
Portugueſe Aſoenſion has been confirmed in 1760, by M. Duponcel de la Haye, Captain 
of the French frigate La Renommie, who having failed by the rocks of Martin Vaz the 
4th of June, paſſed afterwards to the northward of Trinidad, from which he kept a weſt 
courſe, and on the 8th of June made the Iſle of Aſcenſion ; he ſaw diſtinctly a mountain 


ſhaped nearly like a chimney. According to the above courſe of La Renomnie, Aſcenſion 


ſhould be about 100 Jeagues diſtant, weſtward of Trinidad, and its latitude 15 minutes 
more ſoutherly. The frigate, after ailing on about 120 leagues to the weſtward, touched 
at Cape Frio, and from thence arrived at Rio Janeiro -. 

About 65 leagues to the N. W. of Aſcenſion, and 80+ from the coaſt of Brazil, ia 
17*. 30/ latitude, there begins a bank of ſoundings, which extends to the ſouthward 
above 40 leagues ; the True Briton and Royal Captain had ground on the North part of it 
in 1761; the Endeavour, Captain Cook, on its Weſt end in 1768 ; and the Greemoich, 
Captain Benjamin Heok, in her paſſage to Bombay in 1767, ſailed on it above $0 miles. 
NAIC eee the eee 
carefully in this latitude. 

To the Weſtward of, mil eta sf mae} Tried 


® The exiſtence of this iſland is ill conteſted by many navigators. Lieutenant Hamilton ſays in his ac- 
eount of Trinidad, “I am inclined to believe theſe rocks (meaning thoſe of Martin Vaz) were originally - 
called Trinity from their number, as well as the ifland now called Aſcenſion. As all theſe iſlands are 
laid down in the lame parallel of latitude very nearly; and the Japiter and Mercury men of war have de- 
termined that there is not any land within ſome degrees of the longitude in which the iſland is laid down by 
modern geographers.” Upon this opinion of Mr. Hamilton, M. Dalrymple has made the following remark.: 
Captain Faq of che Jupiter, was in the latitude of 20® 160 S. when go leagues to the Weſt of Trinidada 3 
the Moxtague places Axctmiaocin 19 35 8 latitude, and 4* 35 W. from Trinidada, fo that the Jupiter could 
not have ſeen ¶ cenſas if the ſituation aſſigned to it by the Montagae's journal be right. 
5 E + crtion revavs hk b of the e 

forty leagues more to the Welt, * | | 


at 


( 39 ) 
at the diſtance of 120 leagues, The Old Charts, after the Portugueſe Pilot, lie down 
four iſlands, which they call Martin YV2z Iſlands: three of them are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of the Firſt, the Second, and the Third Martin Vaz ;. and the other, which ſhould 
TTT It 
e e ere restore eee a ce eee 

- "When you ere paiitd Ge igt of Trinkdad; es the variable winds you'witlaiite wich 
beyond it, blow more frequently and much longer from the northward than from the 
fouthward, you ought by no means, as you ſail towards the Cape of Good Hope, to 
go up a high latitude, in hope of finding the Weſterly winds to blow: there with 
more ſteadineſs. It has been already remarked, and it is repeated here, that all ex- 
perience contradicts this ſuppoſition. It is only when you approach'the- Cape, and at 
about 200 leagues at moſt on this fide, if you intend to double it, that / you can keep 
between 35 and F ene Ore ER OR 
blow frequently-in thoſe parallels. | 

Al (iS winds are leſt that Gem molt coimmenty+ $0 Bicrook: the: nen winde 
if the courſe, bearing much more to the South than it is ſuſpected here, ſhould carry 
you (which will happen to ſhips early in the ſeaſon) in ſight of rhe Iſles of Triſtan da 
OE Ru or Ce EE EEO 
as circumſtances ſhall require. 

is hs en THU hi Meck, ded ce 260 Pages admin 
them, lies the little Iſle of SaxemBurs in 30% 49' South latitude. - It was diſcovered in 
1670, by a Dutchman, who has given us a view of it, very remarkable by a narrow peak 
Ike a column in the middle of the iſtand; it does not appear to have been ſeen by any other 
navigator ſince the diſcoverer. Weſtward of this, at the diſtance of about 40-leagues, 
there are ſome breakers ; but Captain Smith; in the Daniſh Eaſt India Company's ſervice, 
by whom they were ſeen; does not ſeem entirely convinced that it was a ſhoal ; however 
it is proper to keep a good look out in paſſing this place. The Portugueſe Charts, which 
take no gotice of thoſe breakers, place a ſhoal above 70 leagues to the northward of Sas. 

emburg; in the parallel of 27? 15', To the eaſtward of Saxemburg, and above 200 
leagues from the Cape of COT CET er e e ee 
* DroocTE, or Shoal: ; 

The IsLxs of TzrsTan va Cunna, or D'Acvinu (pronounced Da Counia), dif: 
covered by the Portugueſe in their firſt navigations, were explored and deſcried by the 
Dutch in 1643, in the ſhip Heemfeede. The Dutch ſeem to be the firſt who have landed 
there, at leaſt, if we may judge by this circumſtance,” that the ſea gulls which chey found 
there in abundance, would let themſelves be caught by the hand; Theſe iſlands are three 
in number, forming a triangle, whoſe- north point is the largeſt iſle; which is called 
Triſtan d'Acunha ; the two other iſlands were named in 1967, by the French, viz. 
cc 

The 
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The journal of Z'Etoik du Matin, then commanded by Monſ. D'Eichevery, gives the 
following account of the French expedition: Ninth September, 1767, at 5 A. M. I 
made the three iſlands of Triſtan D'Acunha, bearing E. and E. by N. diſtant about 10 or 
12 leagues ; the wind then weſterly, L ſteered Eaſt to examine the middle iſland, which 

is the weſternmoſt, and being at noon abreaſt the north-eaſt point, I ſounded at a 
— Boba endo: the middle "ina. aper Weſt had 20 

the [This ifand is; hab. e or e ee eee 
it is about 2 leagues in circuit, and appears barren, ſteep and inacceſſible; ſome ſcat- 
tered : ſhrubs are only to be ſeen on it; — mo rGIAGRT (DEAT te -ONIy "8 rocks 
like a boat under ſail, is viſible- at the ſouth-eaſt point. 

l ſood-pn, leaving this illand, to examine the fnalleſt, which is. 3 leagues diſtant to 
dhe 8. E It has at the N. E. point two iſlots, ſeparated. from it about 50 paces, and 
which have the appearance of an old ruined fort; J paſſed along at piſtol ſhot diſtance: 
continuing to ſteer along the iſland, I found ground at 30 fathoms, and, when its mid- 
dle bore W. S. W. I anchored in 33 fathoms, coarſe brown and reddiſh fand. | 
e The! night-threatened bad weather. I poſtponed ſending the boat aſhore till morn- 
there is much trouble to approach the barren rock which, forms this iſland. The 


wee with which; it. is covered, did not let them: penetrate the iſland, beides the great 


numbers of penguins, the eggs of which are ſo cloſe. together, that the men could not 
walk without breaking them; theſe difficulties, and the want of freſh water, which 
they» ſearched-for in vain, induced them to return on board. They ſaw plenty of fiſh 
on the coaſt, and aboard many were caught. There are ſome Jarge ones, a good deal 
like cod. The latitude of this iſland is 37? 24 South. 

4 The 10th. of September I weighed anchor in the mortiing, — nd towards 
Triſtan d'Acunha, the largeſt of-theſe three iſlands, which lies about 5 leagues to the 
N. N. E. of the little one. It is about 5 leagues in circumference, and ſo high that 
it may be ſren 25 leagues off, | The peak in the middle of it is covered with ſnow, 
and the land down to the ſea is only covered with buſhes. In coaſting the iſland 
very near, after doubling the north-weſt point, I deſcried a caſcade which falls into a 
little bays I ſent the boat to ſound this part, and as they found 18 fathoms cloſe to 
land, and 30 at 4 4 eee ee e I anchored in the latter, gray ſand 
mixed with ſmall pebbles. 

„ The boat which PPP e e 
entangled ſea · weed which bars all che coaſt; they brought aboard a caſk of freſh water, 
and informed me it was eaſily got, but they could not land, except to the larboard 
hand of the caſcade, on a. beach of round pebbles, about the ſize of an egg; to the 
GG | 
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rr hore i cover wit es and Geiss, e cagt ple of n. fen 
the kind of cod beſore ſpoken: of.” | 
We ſhall add to this deſctiption of Monſ. D' Erchevery, eee eee 
Inacceſible-I0and; is des idend which riſes: with a lige bhmt tops very much like» 
hay- cock ; and that the variation obſerved at thoſe iſlands in 1776, was 5 Welt. 
nn . rn eaetaesc4/5 
water, and ſometimes met with very far out at ſe. | 
4 The Old Engliſh Pilot knows only one of thoſe iſlands, which he deſcribes thus: « Triftian 
de Cunha, lies in the latitude of 37* 7! S. and longitude from the Lizard about 10 1 de- 
groes W. This iſland. is ſteep to, about half a mile from the ſhore, 13- and 14 fathoms, 
and ſo decreaſing gradually to 3 fathoms cloſe to the ſhore. 'There is no ſhoal, nor broken 
ground lying off it, except a ſmall matter off the points. It is very difficult getting 
aſhore there with a boat in ſome places, for near the ſhore there is large-bodied trees 
growing under the water, the tops of which lie almoſt even with the ſurface, ſo that 
in going aſhore you are forced to row in and out amongſt the boughs; about a piſtol ' 
ſhot from the ſhore. fide there is freſh water to be had, but the way is very ſtony, 
ſo chat you cannot well get it aboard without rolling on boards, or handing it. There 
you will find abundance of ſeals, ſome of them very large, which you may cut down with 
an ax, for they will not reſiſt you. Here is abundance of drift wood, and ſeveral ſmall 
ſprings amongſt the rocks; in ſome places you may eaſily land. Here are neither goats or 
hogs, or, by report, any other creature but theſe ſeals, except a ſtrange ſort of bird which 
goes upright.—Note. TIN e urns oe" x whip this iſlands there is no ground 
Rt oe aas | | 
| , E, fow the ifs of Tithe 06 Gate, Wes 
ſmall iſland, which, from the name of its diſcoverer, Captain Charles Gough; of the Rich- 
mond, has been called Govcn's Is.avp. It was explored alſo in 1758, by Captain 
Frederick Vincent, of the Ofterly, who being early in the ſeaſon kept to the ſouthward, in 
n an amn agar apr ade) TY 
NS eee ee FT CO OE | | | 


Captain Goven's Journal, 3d March, 17 32 


« At c A.M. r about 335 
for it, and as I neared. it, hauled more ſoutherly to go round it. I got the yawl ready, 
and caulked here, and bent the ſtream anchor, deſigning, if 1 found any proſpect of kad- i, 
aa | 
| G 
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er At noon, latitude obſerved 409 10' South. The iſland bore E. by S. then had a good 
" obſervation, and made the iſland to lie in 40? 10 S. As I rounded the iſland, ſaw ſome 
ſtreams of water running down, but all ſeemed inacceſſible ; and under the lee of it ſaw 
porpoiſes, albatroſſes, and ſea fowls, and ſome ſmall birds with black heads and red beaks, 
ſuch as we have near the iſland of St. Paul's; two of theſe-birds I obſerved laſt night, 
which made me imagine we were near ſome land. I kept pretty near in ſhore till I had 
EI eee e, ee e- 46 NCT A RR ee d 66/ 
done, bore away. A freſh gale at N. W. 

* This is a very high iſland, rear ante; hen ae we 
gueſe draught, Gongalo de Alvarez. I make this iſland to lie in longitude 20 58' Eaſt 
e ee anda ee g e ee e e gener ep | 


Mr. Nichor As Jacxson's Journal, 3d March, 1732. 


« Saw an iſland, bearing S. E. by E. about 16 or 18 leagues diſtant, tolerably high; 
we ſtood away ſor it, in order to run cloſe under the lee of it, with deſign to ſend our boat 
if acceſſible. At 8 A. M. the body of the iſland bore S. E. by E. 8 or 9 leagues 
diſtant, latitude obſerved 40 15! South; longitude 16? 27! Eaſt from Palma. It bore 
E. by S. 2 or 3 miles diſtant, now ſtanding round the ſouth-weſt point to lee ward.Ath, 
We luſt cloſe round the ſouth-weſt point of the iſland, and on the ſouth-eaſt ſide, being 
the leewardmoſt ; found very ſmooth water, but had hard ſqualls and ſudden puffs; and 
no place, by what we could diſcern, convenient for landing, being in all appearance a 
ſteep and rocky ſhore. We obſerved, as we ſtood along the ſouth-weſt ſide, 2 or 3 large 
runs of water coming from the hills and gulleys, which muſt be undoubtedly good and fit 
for uſe, and what at that time we ſhould have been very fond of, could we by any means 
have got at it. At a P. M. bore away. At 3 P. M. I ERE F., W. by W. 
5 leagues diſtance. 

This iſland, by very good obſervation, T make to lie in latitude 400 157 South; 
difference of longitude from the Lizard 30? 20! Eaſt. We have had it cloudy and without 
ſan for ſeveral days paſt, as when we made the iſland, therefore got neither amplitude 
nor azimuth, but I judge i it to lie in little or no variation, if any thing weſterly.“ 

e Note. This iſland is not taken notice of in any of our Engliſh or Dutch draughts, 
believing it was never before diſcovered by either of them; but I have ſince, in an old map 
of the world by Francis Gualle, a Spaniard, in the year 1584, found laid down in the me 
latitude, an iſland called de Gonzalo Alvarez, but upwards of 10 to the eaſtward of 
where we found it, therefore, probably, it may not be the ſame. This iſland is much 
about the height of St. Helena, but I judge not altogether fo large; it is rocky all round and 


( 43 ) 

ſeemingly barren, appearing inacceſtible for boats landing, though ſinootheſt to the S. E, 
fide, where the hills appear greeniſh, intermixed with ſhrubs, but no trees to be ſeen. 
I imagine ir to be ſteep all round, by the water not being in the leaſt diſcoloured about 
it. We had no opportunity of ſounding; by reaſon of the hard ſqualls we met with to 
leeward, which likewiſe prevented ſending our boat aſhore as intended. At the north end 
of the iſland, about two ſhips length from the ſhore, ſtands a high ſpiring rock, with ſome 
ſmall ones about it, which at the firſt, when you raiſe it, appears like a fail, but as you ad- 
vance upon it, has the true reſemblance of a ſmall church with a ſpire : alſo on the 
north-weſt fide appear two ſugar-loaves, remote from the iſland, and each other, of a 
tolerable height. When you come round the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, you will ſee 
| from the mountains, as before mentioned, two or three large ſtreams of water, ap- 
pearing fine and clear, and two little rocks, or iſlands, one of which reſembles Egg Iſland 
at St. Helena ; but on the ſouth-eaſt ſide no rocks diſcernible but what are on the ſhore. 
As we paſſed to leeward of it, we ſaw trunk weeds, ſome ſeals, and ſeveral birds 3. ſome 
black plump birds like. Cape hens, and ſome white birds with ſwallow-tails, ſomething 
ſmaller than a pigeon, flying very much like fallows, and what I have obſerved off the 
INand of St. Paul's; and ſome of them followed us from the iſland, of which we took 
two; they are beautiful, one of a very light aſh colour, with a long red bill, black head, 
Ne 2 e 4 Hy onher, im Pacing Fre # Ken, on the back and wings, 
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From the Journal of the OsTaRLY, March 27th, 1758. 


i We eds en eds ears ©: bu + 8. and 8, E. by S. 0 fe 
we could find a landing place, in order to ſend a boat on ſhore, but obſerved it very ſteep 
to the water edge, and a great many rocks a ſmall diſtance off, with a very great ſurf, 
| therefore could ſee no ſafe place to land our boat. The clouds, all this morning long, 
have continually hanged over the iſland, ſo that we could not ſee the top of it, being very 
high, and ſeeming to be barren; we ſeeing only a few ſhrubs, and two rivulets of water. 
This iſland lies in latitude 40? F 

Eat from Ferro, one of the Canary Iſles,” | | 


Vellcls failing towards the Cape of Good Hope, will fad the vaciadan'ef the compat, 
when an azimuth can be taken, of the greateſt ſervice in thoſe ſeas for finding out very 
nearly their diſtance from the Cape. CP Pen WA ew 0 ec 
con een 
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THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


„ 
DIRECTIONS 
FOR GOING INTO AND OUT OF | 
LM 

— — 


Car of Goop Hor, whether you come from the weſtward or the eaſtward, 
has the appearance of a large iſland, when you are at ſuch a diſtance as not to be 
able to diſcern the connection between the neck of its mountains and the other mountains. 
All the land about the Cape is very lofty, but the higheſt and moſt remarkable is the 
Table Landy a mountain about 3400 feet high, quite level on the top, and falling down 
perpendicularly at both ends, till it joins with the high lands near it. The eaſt part 
of the Table Land is connected with a high peaked hill called the Lions Head, or the 
Devil's Mount, and alſo Charles' Mount ; its weſt part joins with another hill equally high, 
which, from its ſhape, has the name of the Sugar Loaf. On the top of this the Dutch 
hoiſt a flag when any ſhips are in ſight; and to the north-weſtward of the Sugar Loaf 
is another mountain, much inferior in height, and called the Lions Rump, on the top- of 
which a flag is alſo hoiſted. Whenever the Table Land begins to be covered with a cloud, 
it indicates a ſtrong Eaſt or E. S. E. wind, which, ſoon after the mountain is completely 
clouded, comes on and blows exceſſively hard, ſometimes 2 or 3 days together; with this 
wind ſhips frequently part their cables, or bring both anchors a-head; therefore it is uſual 
as ſoon as they are moored in the bay to ſtrike their yards and top-maſts. 
The prevailing winds at the Cape of Good Hope are the S. E. and N. E. winds, the 
others ſeldom laſting longer than a few hours. The Eaſt and N. E. are leſs frequent than 
any. The North and N. W. commonly blow in hurricanes, and bring on foul weather. 
The S. E. winds blow more or leſs in almoſt all the months of the year, but chiefly in 
the ſummer, or fair weather ſeaſon, when they are prevailing. alſo for 200 leagues eaſtward 
of the Cape, The ſummer continues from October to April, then you generally have in 


the 
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the mornings regular ſca-breezes from S. W. and Weſt, which laſt till noon, and ſome- 
times longer ; they are followed by a S. E. and E. S. E. wind coming off the land; this 
moſtly blows freſh the remaining part of the day, and all night till morning, when the ſea- 
| breeze comes off again. In the months of May, June, July, and Auguſt, the Weſt and 
S. W. winds blow ſtrong, being frequently accompanied with fogs and cloudy weather, but 
they are ſoon over. Sometimes violent N. W. winds prevail for ſeveral days together, and 
by fits in the other months ; the ſky at this time is conſtantly clouded, and they generally 
end in rain. Theſe winds extend to the 27th degree of latitude South, and from 100 
to the weſtward, to 200 leagues Eaſt of the Cape. | 
The Cape is an excellent place for all kinds of refreſhments ; and its climate being 
very wholeſome, the ſick ſeamen recover there very ſoon, eſpecially from the ſcurvy. 
Wood is a very ſcarce and dear article, but there is plenty of good water. 

Veſſels which intend to touch at the Cape, ſhould take particular care always to make 
the land to the ſouthward of the entrance of TasLz Bar, and never to the northward, on 
account of the ſoutherly winds which frequently prevail there, and of the currents that ſer 
always to the northward ; many ſhips, for want of this neceſſary precantion, have been 
driven towards the Iſle of Dafſen, or Coney Nand, which lies 5 leagues S. by W. of the Bay 
of Saldania, and 11 leagues N. W. by N. 4 N. or + W. true bearing, from the entrance of 
Table Bay. This iſle is much lower than the Robben, called alſo Penguin Iſland. It 
ſhews breakers which run out near a league into = ſea; the Nader zune en 
next to the mainland. 

Being off the Cape of Good N dong 158 and have no 
danger till you are off Freeman's Point, where there are ſome rocks, ſtretching off a ſmall 
way into the ſea. Freeman's Bay is between this point and the fugar loaf hill. You may 
go within 1 + mile of the point in ſoundings of 52 and 53 fathoms, ſand. Then you ſteer 
at the ſame diſtance from ſhore, for Green Point (a low green Point) where you will have 
from 50 to 48, 40 and 34 fathoms, fine ſand and broken ſhells. Before you come to Green 
Point you will ſee Penguin Iſland, a low flat iſland, on the South of which they hoiſt a 
flag when ſhips are in ſight. From the foot of the Sugar Loaf to Green Point ſeveral 
rocks are viſible above water, lying at ſome diftance from ſhore, and there is no hidden 
danger. Give theſe rocks a reaſonable birth as you run in, and you will ſhoalen your water 
gradually from 34 to 30, 26, 20, 16 and 12 fathoms, rocky bottom, ſo that there is no 
anchorage there. Tou may borrow upon Green Point to 10, 9, or 8 fathoms without 
danger; then ſteer up the bay, and you will have 8, 7, or 6 fathoms, regular ſoundings, but 
rocky, till you get about a mile to the eaſtward of Green Nw] when the bottom be- 
comes ſandy and fit for anchorage.' 

Should it happen, that when a- breaſt of Green Point, you meet with ſtrong fiery _ 
breezes from S. E. or E. S. E. blowing ſo hard out of the bay that your ſhip cannot turn 


to windward, which is frequently the caſe; then you muſt bear away for Penguin Iſland, 
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tr Kĩͤůy;Cñß T 
rocks ſtretches to the Weſt 1 + mile off the ſouth-weſt end, and a rocky patch, called the 
Whale, even with the water, lies at the ſame diſtance to the S. W. of this ſame end; on 
Gs eren the ee e wary high inbod wanker; tus lem cyto: not. ape. 
pear, and become the more dangerous. 

The met tile of Told Br. is clear cnocint all en; but the cott-oaft pare is all fond. 
You may anchor in Table Bay oppoſite the town, in 7, 6, or 5 fathoms, good holding 
ground. The beſt birth in the bay is the houſe on Penguin Iſland, bearing N. 2 W. Green 
Point N. W. z N. The flag-ſtaff on the Lion's Rump W. 2 S. and the Lion's Head 
S. 4 W. in 5 fathoms, diſtant from the town 1 mile, and from the neareſt ſhore + a 
bs; you have another good birth in 6+ fathoms, about 1 2, or 2 cables length 
farther to the eaſtward; but as there are veſſels almoſt always lying in this bay, you can 
oy wor nd a ROI eee 
Iſland “, in 12 or 14 fathoms, 1 or 1 4 mile off ſhore, or within 3 of a mile of it in 
10 or 11 fathoms; there they are pretty well ſheltered from the ſouth-weſt ſea by the rocky 
' ledge mentioned above. They lie at this iſland until the wind comes to S. W. or Weſt, 
Which end ee is the ee funny. the air aan, then; they, weigh and, rp 
to the proper anchorage in Table Bay. 

It is extremely dangerous to remain in Table Bay aſter the 10th or 15th of May, on 
account of the N. W. winds, then daily expected to ſet in, and which blow fo violently 
that no thip can poſlibly ride it out. Edo Dutch never fuller . 
that time. 
| In falling ove of. Table Bay you mult always dpd do the mnchen d of Penguin Ilan 
quite contrary to the directions which have been laid down for entering the bay. Such 
veſſels as, under pretence of a ſhorter cut, have attempted to fail out by the South channel, 
have found it ſo dangerous, that they have been obliged to return, and go through the 
North channel. ; 

The new moon makes high water at the Cape at + paſt 2 P. M. and the tide ſeldom 
F 


9 In this iſland, which is 2 miles long, and about one broad, the Dutch at the Cape baniſh for a certain 
number of years their criminals who are not thought worthy of death, and employ them as ſlaves in digging 
lime-ſtone, which, though ſcarce upon the Continent, is in plenty here; nobody is permitted to land on that 
illand fince a Daniſh ſhip, which by fickneſs had loſt great part of her crew, and had been refuſed uſſiſtance 
at the Cape, came down to this iſland, and (ending her boat aſhore, ben co Aeon 
many of the criminals as the thought proper to navigate her home. | ' 
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TRALSE BAY lies at the ſouthern extremity of Africa, between the Cape of Good 
Fur combs au he WA has wut, Pra Cog," Cl Vas 
called ſometimes Hottentots Point, which terminates it on the eaſt ſide. The opening of 
the bay, from cape to cape, is 5 or 6 leagues, and its extent to the northward above 
5 leagues. | b Fab 
From the Cape of Good Hope, as you are failing northward, you deſcry a ridge of 
rugged mountains which end at the entrance of Table Bay. The Table land that faces the 
road forms a part of them, and is caſily diſcovered in clear weather from the entrance into 
Falſe Bay. On the eaſt ſide of the bay, and from the pitch of Cape Falſe, another ridge 
of mountains ſtretches out to northward quite to the bottom of the bay, and from thence 
to N. E. The interval between theſe two ridges conſiſts of low land; and the mountains 
ed an robe aug niocy, wick. matron ned narngnrts | 
Thie Falſe Cape, named Hang-Lip by the Dutch, on account of the aſpect of its moun- 
tain, is yet more eaſily diſtinguiſhed by its ſhape, being that of a gun-quoin, which it ſo 
much reſembles as you come from the eaſtward, that you can never be deceived, South 
from the Cape Point, which is the ſouthernmoſt extremity of the peninſula, and about a 
league from the ſhore, there lies a large rock at the water's edge, called the Bellows, upon * 
which there is a breach, and two miles N. E. of this another rock, under water, called the 
Anvil ; there is a paſſage between theſe two rocks, with 10 fathoms water in the ſhoaleſt 
part, but it is always much ſaſer to paſs at a diſtance to the ſouthward of them, than to 
hazard yourſelf in a narrow channel very little frequented, where the ground is foul, and 
the current rapid ; about 1 + league N. E. eaſterly from the Bellows Rock, and E. by N. 
one league from the Cape Point, lies another ſunken rock, on which the Colebrook Faſt 
| Indiaman was loſt on the 24th of Auguſt, 1778, and which had not been known before. 
nnn true bearing, off che Colebrook rock, another rock is faid to lie, 


which 
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which Captain Faxconberg, of the Steer Schanz, affirms to have ſeen Grand glows alkhough 
its exiſtence is ſtill denied by the generality of navigators. 

Four leagues to northward of Cape Point, within Falſe Bay, and at the foot of the 
higheſt mountains on the coaſt, lies Stmon's, or Szamon's Bay, into which you may put, 
in that ſeaſon when Table Bay is unſafe, that is to fa, in the months of May, June, July, and 
Auguſt, or when other circumſtances render it neceſſary. Though this place is not more 


than a large cove ſheltered only from the winds between the North and S. E. coming by 


the Weſt, yet thoſe of the other quarters, which come from the bottom of the bay, or from 
the mountains bordering the coaſt, never blow there ſo ſtrong as to endanger the ſhipping ; 


ſo that it may be looked upon as a ſecure retreat, wherein you may he ſheltered from all 


winds : beſides, at Simon's Bay, you meet with all the ſupplies which a veſſel may need after 


a long run, or in caſe of damage in her rigging. The Dutch Eaſt India Company keep 


magazines there of marine ſtores; and with reſpe& to victualling, and other neceſſaries, 
you procure them from the Cape Town, which is not above 6 or 7 leagues off, and they 


are caſily brought to you in carts. You may wood and water there as readily as in 980 


port of Europe, and even, in caſe of neceſſity, heave down by a hulk. 


At a ſmall diſtance from the ſouth point of this bay, there lies a ſmall iſland, 3 
in form of a barn, and from its appearance called Noah's Art. N. N. eaſtward of this, 


about a mile off, you ſee a ſmall reef at the water's edge, called Romans Rocks. The com- 
mon paſſage for veſſels lies between theſe two. At about two leagues E. N. E. of 
Romans Rocks, are the two Seal Iſlands ſurrounded with rocks above and under water, 


and 3 + miles eaſtward of theſe you perceive breakers if the ſea runs high. 


When you propoſe to put into Simon's Bay, as you ſail in from the weſtward, after you 
have had ſight of the Cape of Good Hope, and doubled the Bellows. rock, you ſhould 
then ſtee northward, coaſting along ſhore at a diſtance of 5g miles, which is far enough 
in the offing for keeping clear of the Anvil and Colebrook' rocks, as well as of the 
Fauconberg, in caſe it is not an imaginary rock; with this courſe you may always find 
ground proper for Pg in caſe you meet with a calm, or any unforeſeen . 
of the wind. _ 

In Simon's Bay, 13 or 14 fail of ſhips may lie moored in ſaſety. The new moon 
makes high water here at half paſt 3 P. M. The tide ſeldom riſes more than 3 feet, ex- 
cept after a ſtorm, or ſome other circumſtance. There is no current to be * all 
over the bay; the ſoundings are alſo regular, with a clear ſandy bottom. 

As you draw near Simon's Bay, you will eaſily diſtinguiſh its entrance by the Noah's 
Ark, which is a ſmooth and level inland, and at a diſtance reſembles a pontoon ; but 
the moſt conſpicuous mark, and which you diſcover the fartheſt off, are thoſe white 
ſand downs appearing like ſnow in the hollows between the mountains to the N. W. 
of Noah's Ark, as they are repreſented. in waa als &@ taken at K in the 
plan of Falſe Bay, by FO Jofeph 4 Haddart, 51 . 

You 


| „ 
Tou may coaſt along near Noah's Ark, as it is ſteep to, and has 9 fathoms water 
doſe to it, leaving the Romans Rocks to ſtarboard. The depth between Noah's Ark 
and the' Romans Rocks is from 10 to 15, and 16 fathoms water; from this poſition 
you ſhould ſteer for the White Sand Downs quite to the anchorage. | 

In working into Simon's Bay you may fail on either ſide of the Romans Rocks, there 
being a clear channel berween the Rocks and Elſe Bay, and more — 
winds from the north-weſtward, as it is double in width. | 

The beſt ſtation you can lie in, in the Road, is to bring Noah's Ark and the Falſe 
Cape in ne U K. 8. E. from true North. Ts: a a the een een, 
guiſhed from the other buildings by its ſize and roof, ſhould bear S. S. W. 5 Weſt, 
and you ſhould lie about 1 mile from ſhore, the Romans Rocks bearing S. E. 2 E. 
about 2 miles diſtant, and the South or Eaſt point of Simon's Bay, at the extremity of 
which many rocks are to be ſeen, bearing S. E. by S. + S. In this birth you have 
ſufficient room, in caſe of driving, from whatever quarter the winds may happen to 
come, as you are quite ſheltered by the mountains, from thoſe which blow with the greateſt ' 
violence. If you ſhould be obliged to make a long ſtay there, you may anchor a little 
farther within, till Falſe Cape is entirely ſhut in by the Eaſt point of the bay. For mooring 
into Simon's Bay, ſays a very experienced commander, bring 

Noah's Ark E. S. E. + S. or S. E. + S. per compaſs, 

a Romans Rocks E by N. northerly, or E. 4 S. ditto. 

The Jetty S. S. W. 1 W. or S. W. + W. ditto. 
NY. Toh en abi your veſts br chit rout 8 E. and N. W. wich this particular cau- 
tion, that from the month of May to September, your ſtouteſt ground-tackle ſhould lie 
to the N. W. as the winds from that quarter blow the ofteneſt, and with the moſt vio- 
lence ; on the contrary, from September to May you ought to lay to the S. E. becauſe 
the ſouth-caſterly winds are then prevailing. However it is ſeldom that any veſſel 
goes thither in the latter ſeaſon, Table Bay being at that time much preferable. 

Such veſſels as propoſe to put into Seamon's Bay in their return from the Indies, or 
China, after having got ſight of the coaſt of Africa, and doubled the Falſe Cape, ſhould 
ſteer either for the middle, or for the Weſt ſide of Falſe Bay, to ſouthward of Seamon's 
Bay; to gain a convenient anchorage, they ought to keep off the caſtera ſide, where the 
ſhore is ſurrounded with reefs. 

As ſoon as they ſhall have made the entrance into Simon's Bay, whether by means of © 
the White Sand Downs, already mentioned, or by a fight of Noah's Ark, they ſhould 
follow the direCtions already pointed out for failing to the-beſt anchoring place. 

If any unforeſeen circumſtances ſhould not permit ſuch veſſels as deſire to put into 
Simon's Bay, to make the land to eaſtward of the Falſe Cape, and they ſhould find 
themſelves in the latitude from 25 degrees and + to 36 degrees, as ſoon as they have loſt - 

e H | the 
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the muddy bottom on the weſtern part of the bank of Lagullas, they ſhould make good 
- their courſe N. by W. in order to get fight of the Falſe Cape, or of the Cape of Good 
When they intend to go out of Simon's Bay, they ſhould follow quite the reverſe of 
' what has been laid down for entering it. If bound to the eaſtward, they ſhould leave 
Simon's Bay as ſoon as the north-weſterly winds begin to blow ; on the contrary, if they 
propoſe failing to the weſtward, they muſt wait in that caſe till the north-weſterly winds 
are on their decline, and get under fail in the road as ſoon as thoſe winds ſhift from 
W. N. W. to Weſt ; becauſe, as they moſt commonly veer from thence ſucceſſively to 
S. W. to South, and to S. eee ee e Cas God ape, 
and lying up afterwards to N. W. 

o 20 the amath. of Aqui the Sroh-ceftinhy winds, which 
blow then moſt frequently, and with their greateſt violence, never continue longer than 
5 or 6 days together, and are conſtantly ſucceeded by variable winds. .It happens fre- 
quently too in Simon's Bay, as well as in Table Bay, in both ſeaſons, that theſe ſame winds, 
after blowing very hard for a whole day, and part of the night, fall towards morning; and 
are ſucceeded by a land-breeze from W. N. W. by the help of which, ſuch veſſels as have 
got under fail at the very beginning of that breeze, may get out of Simon's Bay, and put 
to ſea before the return of the ſouth-eaſterly wind. At the worſt, if they ſhould be taken 
in ſuch a poſition as not to be able to double. the extreme point of the land, the beſt 
and moſt proper meaſure to be taken in that caſe, will be to re-enter the bay. 
They may either, in entering, or going out, paſs to northward of the Romans Rocks, 
] mean between the reef and the coaſt, keeping clear of the rock, which is faid to be 
alittle to the N. W. of the Roman Rocks, with 3 or 4 fathoms water on it. This paſſage, 
MOI e eee 
thoſe rocks and Noah's Ark. 
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Tus CAPE AND BANE OF AGULHAS,/ 
o LAGULLAS“. 


— 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR SHIPS BOUND OUTWARDS oz HOMEWARDS. 


'LAGULLAS lies to the E. S. E. of the extreme point of the Cape of 
Good Hope, at the diſtance of about 29 leagues; it is the ſouthernmoſt land of 
Africa, in latitude 34 52' South. The Cape itſelf, as well as the land for many miles 
to the weſtward of it, is of a moderate height, and can not be ſeen at more than fix 
leagues from an Indiaman's poop; but about 9 miles W. N. W. from the Cape, the 
land riſes high enough to be ſeen 9 or 10 leagues off, chiefly its weſtern extremity, 
which, in ſome directions, reſembles a gunner's quoin ; of courſe this high land is ſet for - 
Cape Lagullas, by thoſe who paſs too far off to ſee the lower land, as moſt veſſels do. 
- Thoſe who paſs it from the weſtward, with a ſcant wind to the ſouthward, ard only 
arrive in ſight of the high land in the evening, ſhould be aware of this circumſtance. 
All that part of Africa, of whiel# Cape Lagullas becomes the ſouthernmoſt point, is 
ſurrounded by a bank of ſoundings, which, after the Cape's name, is called Banx or 
LacuLLas; this bank begins at the 33d degree South latitude, pretty near the coaſt, and 
continually increaſes its breadth to the ſouth-weſtward, till it exceeds 40 leagues; then ex- 
| tending to the north-wiſtward, it draws progreſſively nearer to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it might be ſaid to tegminate, The ſoundings on this bank, both as to 
depth and quality, are of the greateſt ſervice to navigators, who have remarked, in ge- 
neral, that to the weſtward of Cape Lagullas the bottom is mud, and to the eaſtward of it 
ſand. The ſmall ſhells, like the huſks of oatmeal, being alſo as peculiar to the Eaſt fide, 
as the mud to the Weſt fide of the bank. The quality of the bottom, on the South of 
35? 15“ (in ſight of Cape Lagullas) is claſſed by ſome in three diviſions,” viz. Mud, 
on the Weſt; fine ſand mixed with various ſubſtances, in the Middle, and coarſe fand 
mixed with coral and ſtones, on the Eaſt. The ſoundings on the North of 352 150 
are generally very inconcluſive, even with the help of the latitude: you always meet in 
///. 


This Cape was called by its firſt diſcoverers, the Portugueſe, Cabo Jas Agatha 1 Agullias), 
which means the ** Cape of the Needles,” becauſe, it is ſaid, the magnetic needle had no variation there, at 
that time. From the Portugueſe words our ſailors have compoſed the name of es Welch ſome of them 
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of a gooſe, quite white, with the extremity of the wings tipped with black and whoſe 
flight is but ſhort, greatly reſembling that of a pigeon; you alſo commonly perceive 
ſeals ſwimming on the water ;. and theſe, with the change in the colour of che ſea, * are 
ſure tokens that you are upon the bank. 

The SzTTING or THE CURRENT, on and off the bank, has been for a long time a ſubject 
not fully underſtood, and many have aſſerted, that at different times this current did ſet in 
contrary directions, in the very ſame place. Major Remmel is the firſt who, in 1777, ex- 
plained it in a manner equally ingenious and ſatisfactory. © It muſt be obſerved,” fays 
that gentleman, * that the main ſtream of the current conforms to the direction of the 
edges of the bank, and not to the ſhore, as is, I believe, generally imagined ; and that 
before it reaches the great bank, it takes a wide circuit round by the South to the 
N. N. W. between the point of Natal and Muſcle Bay. This winding courſe of the 
current, which produces errors of ſouthing and northing alternately in the reckoning, © 
nr wa ts omrttede of the Thup's palition, has undoubtedly. cortiines: the above. 
mentioned miſtake. | 

« It is univerſally allowed that the current runs 6 the winter months, 


and all the journals that I have ſeen confirm this opinion. It is, no doubt, influenced in | 


ſome degree by the wind, and other cauſes at all ſeaſons; and the width of the ſtream may 
poſſibly bear a proportion to its velocity. It appears to be from 40 to 50 leagues wide; 
the wideſt. part being oppoſite to the river“ Infanta;- and the narroweſt on the S. W, 
fide of the bank. On the Eaſt fide of the bank, und about go leagues from Cape 
Lagullas, where the current again takes a ſouthwardly courſe, the outer verge of the- 


fiream runs into 390 South latitude before ix turns. to the northward:; after which it con- 


tinues its progreſs, though ſlowly, along the Weſtern Coaſt- of Africa, and probably be- 
yond the Line. It is felt in latitude 260 in the track from the Cape to St. Helena. | 

EN 66 OE CIRC IEG 2 Soutat 6 CPD Sages 
to the weſtward of the bank. 

« There is certainly no conſiderable current; if any; Renn 
of the bank ; a ſmall drain excepted, and that too near the land to be profited by, 
during the winter ſeaſon. This ſtream appears to follow the direction of the coaſt as. © 
far as Cape Lagullas, where the form of the ſhore throws. it acroſs the bank in a 
S. S. W. and S. W. direction, until it joins the main ſtream. Ships are carried ſome- - 
ee eee OE Oe Pe Rs OO IO OR te 3 
many miles in width. 25 

« During the winter months, continues Mr. Ronnel, » wa eee 
ſo common, the paſſage round the Cape will be the moſt ſpeedily effected by keeping the 
ſhip in the ſtream of the current, and letting her drive round the bank. I am aware © 


® Called Groote River, or Great River, by the Dutch ſettlers, | 
| that 


A | 
n T. nes; 
and in expectation of ſmoother water, and a ſtronger current than is to be met with far- 
ther out; with reſpect to the latter, which is undoubtedly the prime object, they are diſ- 
appointed, as they find a help of about 4 or 5 miles per day only, between Cape Talhado 
and Cape Lagullas. All the journals that I have examined, tend to eſtabliſh this fact, of 
which I had ocular proof during 5 days that I was on the bank. I am indebted to 
Captain. Wagborn, late of the Abburnam, for the firſt hint I received concerning the 
courſe of the current round. the bank. He went round it in the Liverpool Frigate, in 
1764, and in 5 days had a help of about 160 miles between the meridians of Cape 
Talhado and Falſe Bay. The alteration of the current from S. W. to N. W. in latitude 
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the bank.“ | 
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Armen you ve mat the Cap of God Hops (eraſer Nee e 
| the Bank of Lagullas, if you keep between the parallels of 36 and 38 degrees of 
latitude, it will be high enough for your meeting with favourable winds. The weſterly 
winds are more certain in a very high laticude than in a lower; they blow very ſeldom 
in the former from the North and N. E. and during the months of June, July, and 
Avguſt, ſcarce continue about 12 or 24 hours; when the wind then at any time veers 
from E. S. E. to N. E. you muſt expect it in a few hours at N. W. In all other months 
weſterly winds are more frequent than in ſnore. 

The winds from N. W. to W. S. W. are thoſe. which occaſion the higheſt ſeas to the 
eaſtward, as well as to the weſtward of the Cape; though they do not blow with their 
greateſt force but during the months of June, July, and Auguſt, yet it ſometimes happens 
that in. April or May you meet with. very. violent ſqualls from that quarter. 

- Theſe are generally foreſeen by black clouds, which darken the horizon from N. W. 
8 to 
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to Weſt, and as ſoon as you ſee theſe tokens you muſt prepare yourſelf, for they come on 
rapidly, and are ſometimes accompanied with whirlwinds. They begin to blow violently 
from W. N. W. to Wet, then ſhifting with fury to the S. W. they get to South, when the 
wind abates, and it falls calm all on a ſudden; but the ſea, agitated and ſwelled into 
mountains by the boiſterous winds, is not ſo ſoon compoſed, and this is frequently of 
worſe conſequence than the gale itſelf. 

| About 150 leagues to the eaſtward of the Cape, theſe ſtorms are very frequent; the at- 
moſphere is almoſt always on fire with lightning and thunder, followed by deluges of rain, 
ſo that you ſearce ever enjoy two fair days together. The weather is thus tempeſtuous 
while you are ſailing above 300 leagues farther ; and ſeveral navigators have remarked 
that GGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGGC ana). and 
Madagaſcar. 

The courſe you are to take eaſtward, after doubling the Cape, on the parallels above 
mentioned, ought to be always in proportion to the diſtance of the places to which you 
are bound, ſo that when you leave the weſterly winds, thoſe from the S. E. and 
E. S. E. which you e eee 
intend to ſteer. 8 

Ships bound to the Inxs PASSAGE ſteer in the parallel of 360 latitude, till they have 
made 12 degrees longitude Eaſt from Cape Lagullas ; then they make ſome northing, 
but with caution. Hereabout the ſtrong weſterly and N. W. winds, that you had off 
po e pan an Gee: iat and are frequently S. S. W. and 
ſometimes S. E. | 

Tous which prefer the OuTwarD Papa rh hci of latitude from 37* 
to 40? where they meet with ſtrong gales from W. S. W. to S. S. W. and N. W. 
| Ships bound to Borany Bay may continue ſteering to the eaſtward, in the above lati- 
tudes (and, if they chooſe, make the iſland of St. Paul, or Amſterdam) until they come 
near the coaſt of New Holland, when they muſt haul more ſoutherly, and gather into 
the latitude of the South Cape in New Ss YI, ol Dering ran ee cave 
Cape, they ſteer to the northward for Botany Bay. | | 

. . ̃ ͤ *hfs-ia the feos 00. che 
eaſtward, as in thoſe to the weſtward of the Cape. The declinations from the North 
Pole of the World, ſeem to keep reſpeRtively ſo exact a proportion to each other, that 
when you fail from Weſt to Eaſt, or from Eaſt to Weſt, you may look upon them as the 
means of correcting your reckoning ; for this reaſon no opportunity ſhould be neglected, 
nor any, means left untried, for finding them with exactneſs; the obſervation muſt be 
always made with a good inſtrument, and when the motion of the ſhip is not too violent. 
As you fail to the eaſtward it increaſes progreſlively as far as 27 Weſt ; and, according 
to the COT I I Oe oy mb. 
the middle of the Inner Paſlage. 
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ISLANDS AND DANGERS 
e wt 
 SOUTHWARD an To ru EASTWARD 
OF | 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


the parallel of 41 degrees South, about 21 3o' Eaſt of London, the two little 
_ 4 iſlands of Da and Maxsevaen appear in the charts at a little diſtance from each 
other. They are inſerted by Dr. Halley in his Variation chart; and Van Keulen ſays 
they have been ſeen by the Dutch Compariy's ſhips, but he gives no circumſtances. - - 
Mr. Dalrymple doubts of their exiſtence, as iſlands of ice have been ſeen ſometimes, 
though rarely, by our ſhips in doubling the Cape; particularly in the latitude of 350 55! 
South by Captain Pitt, in the Stanhope, 1727. I mention this inſtance,” adds Mr. 
Dalrymple, * as I have ſeen a memorandum of an iſland diſcovered there, which, upon 
examining the journal, I found was only an iſland of ice.“ It ſhould ſeem however, 
by the track of Meſſrs. Marion and Crozet, to New Zealand, in January, 1772, as it is 
WCG 
imaginary. 
About $5 leagues S. by E. Gods Cope e hes a ene idk 
French Brigantine, TeLzMaQuz, Captain Geraud, who failed from the Cape to Madras the 
22d of January, 1786, and arrived at Madras the 17th of May following. Two accounts 
are given of this ſhoal, one by the Engliſh paſſengers on board the ſhip, and the other by 
the French Commander. Mr. Petrie, to whom we are indebted for both accounts, has 
found by working the French brig's log, that the true latitude of this ſhoal ought to be 
38? 5o' inſtead of 38* 117 in which it has been made to lie, and its longitude 22 2” 
Eaſt of London. In my queſtions to the paſſengers,” ſays Mr. Petrie, © I was par- 
ticularly attentive to aſcertain poſitively the exiſtence of ſuch a ſhoal, beyond all probability 
of doubt; and I venture, from their anſwers, deſcriptions of what I ſaw, and explanations, 
to affirm that a very alarming and dangerous ſhoal lies off the bank of Agullas to the 
ſouthward, and ſome degrees to the eaſtward of the Cape of Good Hope, rendered more 


\ — 
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dangerous from its being in the common track of ſhips going the Outward Paſſage to In- 
dia. It is no improbable conjecture to ſuppoſe, that this ſhoal has proved fatal to ſome of 


_ thoſe veſſels which have periſhed in the voyage to India, and which have never yet been 


heard of. I repeatedly aſked the paſſengers if they thought it was poſſible that they might 
have been deceived by the ſhiade of a cloud, or by a particular appearance in the ſea ; 


they agreed that, as far as they could truſt the evidence of their eye-ſight to a very near, 


conſpicuous and diſtinct object, they could not be deceived; they not only ſaw green 
moſs and graſs upon the rock, but in ſome places the bare rock perfectly diſtin, and 
plain on both ſides the veſſel; and one of the paſſengers ſaid, he was perfectly convinced, 


that the depth of water, in ſome parts of the rock, was not more than 2 fathoms. Afﬀer 


this danger they did not venture into a higher latitude than 35®, in conſequence of which 
they experienced a long continuance of bad weather, hard gales at Eaſt and S. E. and 
very high ſeas. They were 50 days in running down their caſting, and from the 22d of 
January to the 17th of May, from the Cape of Good Hope to Madras,” —N. B. „In 
February, 1744, the Orford, Captain Edmund Smith, in the paſſage from St. Helena to 
Bencoolen, failed through green water, and paſſed in the tas appeared to be a 
ſhoal, not far remote from the Telemaque's Shoal.” 

To the eaſtward oſ the Telemaque's Shoal, lies another called. the g Van Cupelle, or 
the Doren SroaAL, whoſe exiſtence is very well aſcertained; but from the variety of 
reports, both Dutch and Engliſh, its longitude appears to be very little known, though it 
is generally placed between-38? and 39 Eaſt of London. The author of the Neptune. 


Oriental, who has firſt mentioned this ſhoal with ſome detail in the firſt edition of his work, 


ſpeaks of it thus: The Bank, which I have laid down to the ſouthward of Mozambique 
Channel, was diſcovered in 1748, by a Dutch Eaſt India ſhip, called Sout Yan Cape), in her 


- paſſage from the Cape to the Iſle of France, in 379 20“ latitude South, and about 20 20 


to the eaſtward of the Cape of Good Hope. This veſſel coaſted along it one whole day, 
and remarks that it extends about 26 leagues from Eaſt to Weſt, and from 13 to 14 leagues 
North and South. I have paſſed both to northward and ſouthward of this ſhoal, but at 
fo great a diſtance as not to be able to get any knowledge of it. I, as well as many other 
W nnen 


| the waves were very ſhort and cockling.“ 


This account is confirmed by Captain Francis Fowler, who being at Prince's INand in 


1748, was told by Captain Jacob Bows, Commander of the Dutch ſhip the Slot Van Capelle, 


that in his outward bound paſſage, he ſaw breakers that ran very high; it blowing freſh he 
brought to, ſounded, and had 60 fathoms water ; he was then, by a good obſervation with 

Hadley's quadrant, in 38? 24/ latitude, and 20? 20, Eaſt from the Cape. 
At the diſtance of about 80 leagues to the north-weſtward of the Dutch ſhoal, and in 
335 44's n 
1765, 


Ch) 


* of the Princeſs Auguſta: this, however, might have been no- 
2 ne but the back of a whale, as were thoſe rocks ſeen in- 1780, by the ContrafFer 


and the Ponſborne, in 380 of latitude, and 310 38 / Eaſt longitude; or the reſſection of the 
moon, as was the Sand ſeen in 1780, by the Glatton, in 350 58 n * 
tude Eaſt of London. d e a Tr are) 
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of the Cape of Good Hope in the months of March or April, muſt not approach 
the Cape, for at this time of the year the S. E. wind is prevailing there, as well us along 
the coaſt to the eaſtward of it, and frequently blows pretty ſtrong;” They ought to keep 
to the ſouthward, in latitude 39? or 40%, where, as it has already been obſerved, they are 
ſiure of finding ſteady gales from W. S. W;—S. W. and N. W. by the help of which they 
will quickly run down their eaſting. In this paſſage, before they come to the meridian of 
the Cape, they may happen to ſee the Iſles of Triftan da Cunha, or Gough's Iſland. 
E on? eee eee ee ere ve r., M. nes eg 
S. Paul and Amſterdam. 

Ships outward bound for this paſſage, which are in foundings off Cape Lagultas; in May; 
June, July, or Auguſt, may come into 37 30 latitude, which is high enough to run 
down their eaſting. In this latitude they will have alſo ſtrong gales from W. S. W. to 
S. S. W. and N. W. eee eee eee ee ebe 
but very little alteration in the variation for ſeveral degrees. 

If you intend to make the Ifand of St. Pal, you malt keepin th parll! of 37/20'or 
37? 30/ South; it will carry you clear to the northward, and fairly in ſight of it; your 
reckoning may be corrected by the variation found off this iſland, or that of Amſterdam, 
without ſeeing either of them, allowing the variation to be 19® or 20? Weſt; at or near 
theſe iſlands you may reckon yourſelf, when in their latitude with this variation, to be alſo 
A - 1 | in 
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THE ISLES OF ST. PAUL any OF AMSTERDAM. 


HE, Is.z of St. Paul, called Awferden by the Dutch, is the northernmoſt and 
ſmalleſt of the two; it can be ſeen "12 leagues off in clear weather, and is de- 


ſerided thus by Mr. Jobn Wane, Midſhipman on board the Morſe Indiaman, in 1770. 


This iſland, at the diſtance of 3 or 4 miles, appears to be ſmall, and of a moderate 
height, but on a nearer approach, the fog clearing away, we obſerved it to be very high 
land of a pyramidical ſhape, and about 12 miles in circumference. Ships that go 
the outward paſſage to India, moſtly make St. Paul. but ſeldom ſee the height'of it, on ac- 
count of the weather being generally hazy. The Morſe ſent her boat on ſhore to inſpect 
into the iſland, in which I went, and to the beſt of my remembrance, the particulars are as 
follows: We failed round the iſland, but found no place to land on account of the rocks, 
which are almoſt perpendicular, and rather inclining over the ſea, and at a great height 
above the ſurface of the water. There are-a great number of theſe extending round it, 
for the ſpace df a ft of a mile, and about 2 feet water on them. You have ſoundings off 
the iſland; but very iuneven,"except on the north part, where they are more regular, and 


free from rocks. Ships may anchor there in 7 fathoms, ſandy. ground, diſtant off the 


rocks 1 mile, but᷑ not with ſafety, as there is a large ſwell, and generally blowing hard. On 
the ſouth part of the iſland we obſerved a ſhip's keel and a top-maſt, both very large; 
we could not go to examine it, but we imagined it to be the wreck of a Dutch ſhip. We 


came to a grapnel, to leeward of the iſland, with a determination to land, if. poflible, and 


after ſeveral attempts, we ſucceeded, but with great difficulty and danger. The method of 


_ "our landing was thus: one of the crew ſwam aſhore, and after many efforts, being beat off 


ſeveral times by ſeas, he aſcended the rocks; this man carried the end of a deep ſea-line 
with him, the other, end being made faſt to a rope which he- hauled aſhore ; this ſecured 
our landing, which we could not otherwiſe have effected. We took a general view of the 
place, and found it to be a light ſandy foil, which produces high graſs and ſhrubs, with 
which the whole iſland is covered. About + a mile inland, there is a ſmall drain of water 


iſſuing out of. a rock, which, by eſtimation, might fill a butt in 12 hours, and this was the 


only ſpring of water we found ; we ſaw a ſmall quadruped of the ſize and ſhape of a goat, 


ſpotted, and without horns ; but we could not diſcover the leaſt appearance of any of the 


human ſpecies being there. The coaſt of the iſland abounds with ſeals of an enormous ſize, 


and with rock-cod, which we caught in great plenty. We carried on ſhore beep, goats, 


. and left them to propagate.” 
8 Bt The 
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The Ixx of Ausrzzbau (which is the S. Paul, or St, Paulo of the Dutch) is about 
7 or 8 leagues diſtant to the ſouthward of Engliſh St. Paul; it lies N. W. and S. E. being 
8 or 10 miles in length, and 4 or g in breadth; it is pretty high land; the ſouth-weſt point 
falls gradually from the ſummit of the iſland until it comes to about 20 feet above the water, 
and then chops down at once. When you come to open the taſt part of the iſland towards 
the North, it makes in two bold headlands, betwixt which ſeems to be a deep valley, and 
to the caſtward of the two headlands, at a ſmall diſtance in the ſea, ſtands a very remarkable 
rock, about 80 or go feet high, and in the ſhape of a nine - pin, round about which are a par- 
cel of low racks. The north-caſt point makes in a low ſlip of land, falling gradually quite 
down to the water's edge, not unlike the Bill of Portland. If you avoid the weſt part of 
che iſland you will find all the reſt ſafe, and you may go cloſe to it without fear ; on the 
north ſide there is no ground, nn TING 
on chat ſide you ſee a fall of water. 

The Duns abs have cc 
Mood, ruſhes, and thick canes, entangled together, that one could not, in a day, go 4 miles, 
. being obliged to creep under the ſhrubs, and clamber-over the meer. which ſtand cloſe to- 
getther, ſame of them being as thick as a man's waiſt, The ſoil is, in general, a fenny land 

about 3 ſeet chick, and under it are ſtones like burnt pumice; it is alſo very looſe, and 

the trees not getting ſufficient root in the ground, do not grow high. The Dutch ſaw 
there neither man nor beaſt, but only ſome: birds like ſparrows ; one of their people indeed 
ada, as he thought, a quadruped like a weaſel, and another like a fox. | They found ſome 
vegetables, as wild celery, good to cat ; climbing up a hill, good freſh water was diſcovered, 
but they were obliged to carry it down in ſmall caſks from the top of that hill, They 
Could ſee over the whole iſland, which appeared all round, very ſteep, and every where 
Clear, but having no place to anchor, or come at, except where they lay, where there is as 
good lying as at the Cape, without any ſwell This anchorage was at a ſcant muſket ſhot 
from the hore, the iſland bearing Weſt. 

They found alto lagoon, where they caught many final fiſh; the adjoining ground 
S ifiend Welling hee abs ne INS 
water, and dreſſed and cooked their fiſh in it ; they diſcovered ſeveral of theſe hot ſprings 
In the iſland, which, in ſome places, were ſo ſituated, that the fiſh caught in the cold water, 
and faſtened to the hook, might be inſtantly thrown into the hot ſpring and boiled . All 
about the iſland they found the ſea ſo full of ſeals and ſea lions, ſome of them at leaſt 18 feet 
long, that they were obliged to kill them to get a paſſage through, when they ſteered for 
the ſhore; there was alſo an aftoniſhing number of fiſh, ſome like large ſtone breams ;. in 
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Obſerve, that before you make Amſterdam, you will ſee ſeveral albatroſſes, cape-hens, 
filver-birds, and ſeals about the ſhip, and you generally meet with a good deal of rock- 
weed when you have made the iſland. 


The exactneſs of the defcription made by the Dutch of this iſland, e ra by 


Mr. John Henry Cox, who was there in 1789. This gentleman anchored on the ſouth fide 
of the iſland, in 20 fathoms, black fand like wet gun-powder, in the ſame ſpot that Vamming 


the Dutchman did in 1697. On the 31ſt of May,” ſays his journal, © we hoiſted out our 


boats and rowed towards the ſhore (abreaſt the ſhip), which here forms a fort of cauſeway 


of large clean pebbles, that has the appearance of being raifed by art; in the middle of this 
cauſeway, we ſaw an opening in which a great many ſeals were playing, about a piſtol ſhoe 
wide, into a baſon or lake; we rowed for this entrance, and found a ſtrong tide, at leaſt 24 
knots, running out, and with ſome difficulty, it being nearly 4 ebb, got the cutter over the 
bar which is formed of looſe pebbles ; we were then in deep water, and ſmooth as a mill: 


| pond, though the ſea ran very high without; we landed · on the north fide of the entrance, 


where we found ſcals innumerable ; after killing a great number we went in ſearch of freſh 


water, and for that purpoſe began to aſcend the only acceſſible part of the hill; up a con- 


ſiderable way the ſeals had formed a good path, but beyond this we found the aſcent ob. 
ſtructed by large tufts of coarſe graſs, which,. in YViamming's time were 8 or g-feot aſunder, 
but were now cloſe together, ſo that we were obliged to return, though it muſt. have been 
on theſe heights that he: found water: indeed had we reached the top, and found water, 
though it might have ſupplied preſent expenditure, and in that light would be valuable to 
FINS ee ag og = War go-to 
from hence. 

© a ddcome ee ſealing; W which is between. 2 and. 
miles in circuit; ſound 29 fathoms in the middle, and 27 and 28 within 150 yards of the 
ſhore, cloſe to, 7 and 8 fathoms.. The land round the baſon is table land; riſing in ſome 
places almoſt perpendicularly from che border of the baſon, and covered with graſa, which 
gives it a pleaſant appearance. As we rowed round, we ſaw ſmoke riſing : amongſt the 
ſtones, in ſeveral places cloſe to the baſon 3. we landed and found the water ſo hot, that 
we could not bear our hands in it. I had a pocket thermometer with me, which, in the 
open air, ſtood at 62, but when put into the water, at 190?, and then, in about a minute, 
fell to 18 55. Our people, , HR An" dc Wg g en N 
ſome of thoſe ſprings, which are in all parts cloſe to the baſon. 
June the th, in the afternoon, blowing very hard from N. a 
termined to put to ſea, and run down under the lee of the iſland; at 5 got a ſpring on our 
cable to calt, cut the cable cloſe to the ſplice, and went to ſea. We lay in a very good 
birth to clear the iſland on either ſide, but it would be ſafer for a large ſhip to lie about 
two cables length farther to the eaſtward, and upon appearance of blowing weather from 


; | the 
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the eaſtward, to go to ſea immediately, and run to leeward of. the iſland, whore. ſhe would 
po mn cigar. dealings | ch mol 
of ſoon regaining the anchorage. 

% We killed, during our ſtay here, 2666 W e we have HIT HU hve ae 
a many thouſands. _ We had conſtantly many whales playing about the ſhip, ſo that it was 
ſometimes difficult to ſteer clear of them in rowing ere; n people who had 
been in Greenland, faid they were the ſpermaceti whale. NH 

* S V and 
of theſe we caught ſb many the firſt day, that, beſides ſalting and pickling ſeveral barrels, we 
threw ſome hundreds over-board ; we caught alſo ſome mud-cod and barracoutas. It may 
be proper to obſerve, that the inſtant the fiſh-are caught they ſhould be gutted and ſalted ; 
in particular not expoſed to rain, which prevents their taking the ſalt, as we found to our 
coſt, To eve ee eee 
turned out on inſp̃ection good for nothing. FL 
We found the- tide riſe and fall about 2. feet 8 inches, or 3 feet, , The flood I ink 
comes from the northward, and it is high water on the full and change, about. 10 b. 45 R. 
or 11. O clock. 

The yariation at Aniterdam has been obſerved 'o be weſterly, as follows, i. 170 3s 
in 1747, 180 45 in 1764, 20” in 1774, _ 9. Cox 19? 45' in 1789. Pig 

The longitude of Amſterdam is about 770 22' Eaſt of London, according to a very 
good obſervation made by Captain Bligh, of the Jonny,” * tog de) 9 and. 
In Lficude 397 42" South, . 
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DIRECTIONS 


For THE PASSAGE FROM THE PARALLEL or Sr. PAUL Aub AMSTERDAM, 
"On ende THOSE ISLANDS 70 JAVA HEAD; 
1 ron THE PASSAGE or THE STRAITS EASTWARD or Laa: To CHUNG. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PREVAILING WINDS, be. 


1 you are bound to India, or to the Straits of Sunda, from we Cape of Good Hope, 


in the latter part of the ſeaſon, as in September, or at any time between September 


and April, it is not abſolutely neceſſary you ſhould have a ſight of either St. Paul or 


Amſterdam, provided you aſcertain your longitude by means of your variation. Being in 
the parallel of 37, or 3) 30! South, about 61 30 Eaſt of the Cape, which is the 
meridian aſſigned to St. Paul, you ſteer in the ſame latitude 8 or 10 degrees caſtward, 


before you edge away to the northward, though ſo much taſting is not required for ſhi ips 
which are bound to India; they may, in the longitude above ſaid, run down their eaſting 


and northing together, and will ſce eee eee ee bee 


the northward. 
The parallel between 37? and 38e is the beſt to keep in, the winds being there, in ge- 
neral, weſterly, with freſh gales; and before you have made the longitude above pre- 


 feribed, that is about 889 or he Eaſt of London, if a change of theſe winds ſhould op- 


poſe your courſe to the eaſtward, it will be proper not to paſs the latitude of 355 South, 
on account of the winds you ſhould find there from North to Eaſt. Several ſhips, for want 
of this precaution, have loſt a great deal of time in beating to windward, and at laſt have 


deen obliged to run to the ſouthward as far as 407 latitude South, to regain the weſterly 


winds. 

In the Indian ocean, between the Cape of Good Hope, and the land of Endracht in New 
Holland, to the ſouthward of the 25th degree of ſouth latitude, the winds blow from the 
weſtward moſt part of the year; except in January, February, and March, near the Cape, or 
about c caſt- 
ward than from the weſtward, | 

nnn and 2 5th of ſouth latitude, yon hd eee 

| | but 
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but beyond theſe parallels, as far as the 12th. South, they come frgm the S. E. withour 
any conſiderable interruption. They are uſually called General Hinds, becauſe they blow 
thus, not only in the Indian ocean, but alſo in the other ſouthern. ſeas; ny in thoſe ſeas 
their power extends as far as the Equator, whereas in the Indian octan they ſeem confined: 
between the parallel of 28 and 129 ſouth latitude.  _ 

| From the 12th degree of latitude South to the Equator, the inc divide the aeardhco- 
two ſcaſons, or Monſooxs, blowing about 6 months one way, and 6.the gther... Although 
this difference is the ſame throughout the Indian ſeas, yet the winds have a contrary di- 
redtion at the ſame time; and while the eaſtern monſoon. is prevailing in che northern 
hemiſphere, the weſtern blows in the fouthern. The eaſtern monſoon begins to the ſouth- 
ward of the Equinoctial in April, and continues until November; the weſtern ſucceeds, . 
and continues until April;. the months of April and November, j in which the 

break up, are ſabjeR to variable winds, bur they do not change ſuddenly. | 

Ships going to India in the months of Noyember, December,] anvary; February, and 
frequently in March, will meet with freſh gales of wind from S. W. to N. W. from the 
12 latitude South to the Line, and ſqually weather with much rain; in this track their 
eaſting may be run down very faſt, but they ſhould take care to do fo before they croſs. 
the Line, for as ſoon. as they get into north latitude, they loſe the freſh weſterly winds; 
and in latitude 1* North they will meet the N. E. monſoon, which, blows conſtantly in 
the Indian ſeas, from October to April, between N. E. by N. and E. N. E. 

In this ſeaſon a ſhip muſt endeavour. to keep as far to the caſtward as Acheen Head. 
let her be bound to what part of India ſhe pleaſes ;. if to Bengal let her keep to the-Eaft 
of the Nicobar and Andaman Iſlands, and along the Aracan ſhore until ſhe can ſtretch 
over to Balaſore Road; and if bound to Madras, ſhe may ſail acroſs the bay from Acheen 

Head, and fetch her port; taking care to fall well. to the northward of it, on account of. 
the winds, which are for che moſt part northerly, and of he current. which runs ſtrong to 
the ſouthward. 

7 If you are bound to the coaſt of Malabar, being off Acheen Head, you muſt ſteer far- 
Ceylon, and take care to fall in with that iſland about the. Friar's Hood, or the Great 
Baſſas; then you are to keep the coaſt cloſe aboard. and come round by: Ponta de Gall, 
obſerving to keep in ſoundings, ſo that in calms, or contrary. winds, , you. ſhould be 

S hich cuppa, you; wil garac, 1 the. ſtrong. 
W. currents. 

"" When you have made. . 6 Ealt of London tawke dan: 
to the weſt ſide of Java, you edge away by degrees to the northward, in ſuch a. manner as. 
to be able to paſs the Tropic of Capricorn in 101, or 102 degrees Eaſt of. London; being 
under the Tropic in the latter longitude, you- will. find yourſelf about 50 leagues to 
che W.S. W. of the Tryal Rocks, and 3 degrees farther North, that is in 20“ 3043 

you will be in their parallel; prudence requires that you ſhould paſs the. ſe of 
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** beemiſe you may fall on them in the night, when you reckon 
yourſelf at a great diſtance in the offing. 

Jo ils e e i e kf it i 1 tote; the iNahd called Cloates land 
by «the French, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, Bake: of the Coco * and 
'of Chriſtmas Iſle to the eaſtward of theſe. f 

Having paſſed the parallel of the Tryal Rocks, you muſt continue your click Within 
night of Java: in latitude 10* South, and longitude made from St. Paul 335 Eaſt, you 
have 2® 30“ weſt variation; with this you will make the land in latitude 8*. 16 | 
South, 20 or '25 leagues to the eaſtward of Java Head. All ſhips, bound to the Straits 
of Sunda, berween the months of March and September, ſhould take care to fall in with 
the land to the eaſtward of that headland, and, for want of proper attention to the va- 

riation, ſeveral which have gone to the weſtward of it, have been obliged to go through 
the Straits of Malacca. But we muſt inſert here the caſe of Captain George Richard/on, 
of the ſhip Pigot, December, 1771, and the caution given by that gentleman, 1 
e In running down from St. Paul's towards Java Head, from the month of September 
to the month of March, you ought not to fall in to the eaſtward of Java Head, becauſe, 
in thoſe months, 2” wal find it difficult to get to the weſtward, for on the ſouth Coaſt of 
Java the winds blow then conſtantly from the N. W. to Weſt, with a ſtrong current ſetting 
to the eaſtward. Our Company's inſtructions particularly deſire you not to fall in to the 
lee ward, that is, to the weſtward, without ſpecifying the different times of the year; this led 

me into an error of falling 5 degrees to the eaſtward of Java Head, by which I was ſix 
weeks after making the land until I got into the Straits, being obliged to ſtand to the ſouth- 
ward into the trade-wind, to run down my weſting. In this courſe I made Chriſtmas Iſland, 
at which 1 was deſirous of anchoring, and where [ convinced myſelf there was no an- 
chorage; I then ſtood away to the northward, but was again hurled by the currents 20 
leagues to the eaſtward of Java, which obliged me a fecond time to ſtand to the ſouth- 
ward; and this time I ran by my reckoning, 45 leagues to the weſtward of Java Head 
before I hauled to the northward ; and was. 23 leagues to the weſtward, by my reckoning, 
hen I made Java Head. This was in the month of December, ſo chat all ſhips bound ts 
Batavia, at this ſeaſon of the year, ought to endeavour. to make the Ifland Engano, as the 
Dutch ſhips always do, who are generally late in the ſeaſon. | 

Ir bound to Bencoolen, you ought, at this ſeaſon of the year, to make the Poggy, 
or Naſſau Iſlands; but in the S. E. Monſoon you ſhould fall in to the eaſtward of Java | 
Head, and then you will have a commanding wind to Bencoolen.”- q | 
© A'N.E.+E. and N. E. by N. courſe from the parallel of the Tryal Rocks, will en- 
able you to make the land about 50 leagues to the eaſtward of the Straits of Sunda, ſuch 
= diſtance being ſufficient to prevent any miſtake to the weſtward. In following theſe 
directions you generally find the error on the other fide, and fall in with the land 
farther to the eaſtward than your reckoning, as it is confirmed by ſeveral journals; 
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but obſerve, at the ſame time, that it might become dangerous to run too far to the eaſt- 
ward, on account of the difficulty you have to get out of the bays formed by the 
coaſts of New Holland and the iſlands to the Eaſt of Java, wherein you often meet 
with calms and rapid currents. After all the neceſſary precautions, if you ſhould find 
yourſelf in 7* 3o' South, and not ſee the land, haul upon the wind to get to the eaſt- 
ward until within ſight of it. When you approach the ſouth part of the coaſt of Java, 
you will ſee drifts of bamboos, and a great number of birds like boobies, but there is 


no judging with certainty, for want of good marks, of your diſtance from the Straits 


of Sunda ; all we can fay is, that the land near the ſhore is generally woody, with ſeveral 
bays and rocks bordering the coaſt, which ſeem to render the landing dangerous, nor is 
the bottom proper for anchoring, except very near the ſhore. The inland part is co- 
vered with high mountains, eſpecially the eaſt ſide, where they are very craggy. 

When you are about 4 or 5 leagues off this coaſt, you are to fail along it; it lies in 
general about E. by S. and W. by N. as far as Winerow Point, or Mine Cup Point, 
where it ſeems to terminate, when you come from the eaſtward ; the point, which is 


low and covered with trees, is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by theſe, as well as by the double 


land near the ſhore that lowcrs towards it; its extremity is marked by a little ſandy 
iſland cloſe to the water's edge, ant mne, ao 
ane mile off. | 

From Winerow Point the coaſt lies N. by E. is „ fac of ee e ſer ene 
a bay to the eaſtward, it trenches away to W. by N. as far as che entrance of the Straits 
of Sunda. In this latter parr, abaut a leagues off ſhore, lies a ſmall low iſland covered 
_ with trees, called by the Dutch, Trouwers Iſland; and 3 + leagues W. by S. from this you 
meet with Claps's Iſland, called alſo Breakers Iſland, which is low and woody like the 
former ; thereabout you may anchor in 25 or 30 fathoms. 

Being paſt Winerow Point ſteer W. N. W. towards Claps's Iſland, from which you 
bear thus about 20 leagues; as you near it, you may perceive to the north-weſtward Java 
HAD (the weſternmoſt point of the Iſle of Java, and the ſouthernmoſt of the Straits of 
Sunda), on which there is a hill of a moderate height, whoſe weſt end lowers more ſun- 
denly than the other. To the eaſtward of this hill, there is another very much like it in 
ſhape and height ; between the two the land is low and covered with trees; if you come 
from ſeaward, and are too far to perceive the latter, the weſternmoſt hill appears like an 
iſland, and when you raiſe the eaſternmoſt, the. ſpace between them ſeems to form the 

entrance of the Straits ; then the trees appear, and the low land which unites them. Fa 

It is about 7 leagues N. W. by W. from Claps's iſland to Java Head, which ſeems to 
terminate very bluff, it being on a great rock, ſeparated from the foot of the hill, with 
which it appears confounded. Coming from the ſouthward there are ſome other little 
rocks above water, leſs than a mile off ſhore; and to the ſouth- eaſtward thereof a rect 
upon which the ſca breaks. 
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Ships which are bound to China through any of the Straits that lie to he eaſtward of 
Java, ought to make the iſlands of St. Paul or Amſterdam. 

From theſe iſlands, or from 20* weſt variation, in caſe you have not hben them, « hip 
may run 17 or 18* to the eaſtward, before ſhe lowers her latitude under 35* South 3 and 
then being Careful not to go under the latitude of 267 South, until ſhe reduces the va- 
riation to 7* Weſt, ſhe will make the coaſt between 22* 30/ and ag South, with 
5 20! weſt variation, having conflar}y the RIS INCS, In this run 
you muſt take care of the Daniſh Rock. 5 

Off che coaſt of New Holland, between the 28th/and) 2gth degree of latitude, Rena very | 
dangerous ſhoal, called Houtman's Abrolhos ; to avoid which this land is not to be made 
to the ſouthward of 26* or 26? 30' South latitude ; when you make ix in 25 degrees, you 
fall in with Dinx HazToo's Roap, on the outſide of the bay which was called by 
Dampier, Snaxs Bay. There the coaſt is clean, with good ſoundings in the offing ;. 
this road is alſo ſpacious, good, and eaſy of acceſs, but nothing is to be got there, the 
country being very ſandy and barren, without water and inhabitants. When you attempt 
to make the land about 22* you muſt be very careful. of Cloates iſland, which lies not 
very far from the coaſt; you will obſerve alſo, that between the 22% and 23“ of latitude, 
the north part of the coaſt is high land, and the bah part low land with. « beach, the 
ſoundings are 130 fathoms, mud, 14 leagues oll. | 

In approaching the coaſt of New Holland, you have many tokens which never fail, 
as great quantities of ſkuttle-bones, weeds and drifts ; and nearer the coaſts grampuſes 
playing like ſeals, with an- amazing numher of tropic-hirds : bur ſkurtle-fiſh and weeds 
are generally the firſt marks. 

A thip bound to one ofthe Straits eaſtward bf Java, muſt neceſſarily make the coaſt of 
New Holland; and taking her departure from it in latitude 20 South, or thereabout, ſhe 
is to ſteer north-eaſtward: if you intend to go through the Straits of Bally, your princi- 
pal care muſt be to ſecure the land- fall from New Holland, for ſhould you fall but 
10 leagues to leeward, it would be very difficult, not to ſay impracticable, to beat up, be- 
cauſe the current and winds ſet hereabouts as the ſhore lies. The entrance of theſe Straits 
is eaſily known by the draught, as well as by the views of the hills. 

If you are bound to the Straits of Lomboct, or thoſe of Maſs, or of Sapy, you REPO 
with due caution, the coaſt of Cumbava, a land very remarkable by its height and rugged- 
neſs. The Iſle of Lombock is diſtinguiſhed like wiſe by a very high peak, which is better 
deſeried through the Straits of Alaſs, being nearer that ſide ; berwixt theſe two Straits, the 
ſhore for the moſt part is a ſandy "OY lined wich ſeveral 755 ſiraggling r rocks, and one 
large inlet or river. 

Mr. George Reberiſen, treating of this paſſage in his Ae of a Chart of the China Sea, 
makes the following pertinent remark.—P. 85. | 


ec I cannot help,” ſays that able navigator, ce taking notice of errors and inconſifteicie 
7 ſet 


(&) 


. e ee He remarks, that 
, 
19 South, or thereabouts. 
| = In ee thi, it appears the welt caſt of New Holland does not extend frcher 
North than 22 * 6, South, an error of 46 miles in point of latitude. | 
o— 1s thir-mnxt\pince e the coaſt of Combare te the aged ofthe 
Straits of Alaſs, without a ſingle caution reſpeRing the eaſterly or weſterly Monſoon, both of 
which in this place ought to be very particularly attended to; as the falling to the lee ward of 
Four intended track will inevitably fruſtrate your intention, it being hardly ever poſſible to 
r eee eee e- rg ute pra 1 
would, therefore, adviſe ſhips, that intend going through theſe Straits, after taking their 
r nent gboe gn 2p break 


l : - £ | 


© DANGERS v0 Tux EASTWARD anp NORTH-EASTWARD © 
or THE ISLES OF sr. PAUL AND AMSTERDAM; 
— 


cloarESs ISLAND,—THE DANISH ROCK,—HOUTMAN'S AB- 
ROLHOS,—THE TRYAL ROCKS,—COCO ISLANDS, on KEELING 
ISLANDS, ao CHRISTMAS ISLAND. : 


LOATES Al tin was diſcovered in 1519 by Captain Naſb of the Imperial Ship, 
The Houſe of Auftria, bound from Oſtend to China, who gave it that name in ho- 
"nour of a Flemiſh Nobleman, one of his owners. Captain Naſb faw it firſt at 3 A. M. 
the weather being very clear, on which he immediately brought to and ſounded, but had no 
ground at 100 fathoms, though not above 4 miles, and according to ſome accounts, not 
above 2 miles off ſhore . The day before, and ſeveral days after, they obſerved an incre- 
dible quantity of ſea-weeds (ie thoſe from the Gulf of Florida), and {mall birds like lap- 
= The iſland now called by — — of Cloates, muſt have 9 — before Cptain Naſs law 
it. The Chart of Seller, publiſhed in the beginning of this century, lays owe an 2 Py to the 
S. W. of the Tryal Rocks, which appears to be Cloates Iland, | f 
= K 2 wings, 
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wings, both in ſize and in flight. Cloates iſtand has been ſeen likewiſe by the Hagſing field, 
in 1743 ; ſhe ſaw it at day-light, bearing from S. E. 4 S. to E. by S. diſtant about 6 
leagues. According to the deſcription of boili M thin is about 8 or 10 leagues in 
length, lying N. E. by N. and S. W. by S. It is of a moderate height, and pretty level, 
with a gradual ſlope at both ends, and tremendous breakers running from each of them, 
about 3 miles into the ſea. It cannot be ſeen at a great diſtance, even in clear weather. 

Captain Naſh found Cloates Iſland to lie in 22% latitude South, and in 920 eaſt longitude 
from the Cape of Good Hope; the variation 6* 3o/ weſterly ; thence he made 3. 670 
eaſting to the iſland of Bally, and 7 26 / weſting to Java Head. | 

e ene this Mend Tos Ty-202/7 ene eee 49 eaſt . 
longitude from Cape Lagullas. Their variation the morning before was 6* 17' weſterly. 
They ſteered from it, nearly North, for 7 days, when they made the land of Java in the 
latitude of 8* 30'; and in three days and half more made Java Head in 7 12! weſt 
longitude from Cloates iſland. 

From the difference between the two accounts, ss degrees in 
their longitude from the Cape, the poſition of Cloates Iſland is far from being aſcertained ; 
but as the ſhips, Houſe of Auſtria, and Hagſling. feld, agree better in their run from thence to 
Java Head, it has given ſome means, at leaſt, of aſſigning a probable ſituation to this 
| iſland. Captain Vincent is of opinion, that it does not lie much above 30 leagues from 
the coaſt of New Holland, while other navigators, equally judicious, remove it 50 leagues 
farther to the Weſt. Some French charts, not thinking this diſtance ſufficient, have 
placed Cloates Iſland 300 leagues weſtward of New Holland. A view of this iſland 
given in one gf them has the following remark, viz. „ Iſle Cloates, or Clouts, in 220 0. 
latitude South, and 93 10' longitude Eaſt from Paris, according to Meſſ. De Ia Caille and 
D' Apres, Variation 7? Weſt.” This longitude places Cloates iſland in 9g* 35' Eaſt of 
London, and about 77* F leſs than the 
longitude made by Captain Naſh, and about 97 leſs than the longitude made by the 
Haeſling field ; therefore the French remark, founded upon a miſtake, is deſcribing an 
imaginary iſland of Cloates. 

In 28* 20“ latitude South, e Shaken ee" 
dangerous rock juſt above the water, and about a cable's length. It is called the Danisn 
Rock, from having been diſcovered the 17th of June, 1774, by a Daniſh ſhip, which 


ſounded near it, and had no ground at 120 fathoms. —_—_ —— 
the diſtance of 200 leagues to the Eaſt lie 


 HouTMan's AnRoLHos, or 'SnoaLs, between the 28* and 29 South latitude, and 
near the coaſt of New Holland, as we have already obſerved, page 66. Theſe are 


the ſhoals whereon the ſhips  Zeewyk, in 1627, and Batavia, in 1628, were loſt. The 
crew of the Zeewyk found them to conſiſt of 10 or 12 ſandy iſlands, all around joined 


to each other by reefs, and about 32 or 36 miles from the main land, which could not be 
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moſt - iſland, lying 16 miles diſtant from them to the S. E. they found ſome pieces of 
" wrecks, and a little underwood, but no freſh water in the pits which they dug, though 


_ wreck, a veſſel wherewith they arrived at Batavia. 

The beſt account we have of theſe ſhoals ment bn. Captein Denie of che London, in 
June 1681, as may be ſeen in the following abridgment from Thornton's Engliſh Pilot: 

« Wind at S. W. by W. ſteering by compaſs N. E. by E. at 10 A. M. the water was 
diſcoloured ; a man at the foretop ſaw a breach riſe a-head of us; we preſently put our 
helm hard a ſtarboard, and ſtood away N. W. by W. and weathered the north-weſt end of 


it, about half a mile; at that diſtance, the depth 35 fathoms, white corally ground, with 


ſome red mixed; next depth (about two hours after we tacked) was about 40 fathoms, the 
ſame ground; and at 9 P. M. having ran off by log on a N. W. by W. courſe, about 
24 miles, had no ground at 65. We continued ſounding all night, and had never leſs 
ee ene nog re r rener eden db che err Wg eh 
ſounded, veered out 100 fathoms, but had no ground at that depth. 
. —— of al there being 
ſeveral; and by our computation lies near 20 miles in length along ſhore, which lies by 


compaſs W. N. W. and E. S. E. but the main land we could not ſee; but faw within 


this breach another not far diſtant from it, which made a charinel, and the water ſmooth 
between them ; and likewiſe within all theſe were ſeen ſeveral ſmall white ſandy iſlands, 
with ſome ſhrubbed buſhes on them; they ſeemed to be ſteep to, the water making no 
breach on them, though very low, or near the water's edge. The breach, which lies 
within, hindereth the ſea from breaking on theſe iſlands, the water being very ſmooth : 


provided any man ſhould be fo unfortunate as to fall in with the ſouth end of them, I 


fear their ever getting off again, ons AAP pov. eee, een eee 
Variation per evening, amplitude after ſight of the land, 2* 24/ Weſt.” 
In the parallel of 20* 30“ and about 80, or according to others, 109 M Allies 


from the coaſt of New Holland, lie the TRVYAL Rocks. Seller, who publiſhed his Engliſh 
Pilot in 1675, tells us they take their name from one of our Eaſt India ſhips, called the 


Tryal, that was loſt upon them, and which event is ſuppoſed to have happened in the year 
16223 this aſſertion of Seller did not convince all his countrymen, for in a ſubſequent edi- 
on of the Engliſh Pilot, 1703, we find the following note on the Tryal Rocks: There is 
ſome wild reports going into Batavia, that they have been ſeen above 20 leagues in length, 
but by moſt laborious enquiry, could never hear of any perſon that ever ſaw them; it is, 
therefore, adjudged falſe, or that they are farther to the eaſtward than any ſhip deſigned for 


| the welt end of Jaya will go; otherwiſe muſt have become familiar to the Dutch, Wh. 


yearly have ſome one or other of their ſhips that fail over it if their accounts be good.” 
| | Howeves 


* 


Wenn Wichin this ring of ilands, i it is again dc On the eaſtern- 


Pelſaert,”in 1628, found water on one of theſe iſlands. The ſaid crew Re. 
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| However the celebrated navigator, William Dampier, who was perſuaded of the exiſtence 


of theſe ſhoals, had reſolved, in his return from New Holland, in 1700, to go in ſearch of | 
chem, but was prevented in his attempt by ſickneſs and want of proviſions. There is 


' ſcarce any doubt,” ſays Dampier, © but 1 ſhould have found them, and this diſcovery muſt 


have been of the greateſt ſervice to all thoſe who navigate in theſe parts They were 
ſeen at laſt in 1718, by the Dutch, who ſent a ſloop from Batavia, in order to explore 
them. The plan that was taken then, deſcribes the whole range, above and under water, 
lying Eaſt and Weſt about 40 miles long, and 1s nt in 197 209/ latitude South, 80 
leagues from New Holland. 

In July, 1777, Captain Matthias 20). of the Daniſh ſhip, Halberg Suu an e 
wiſe the Tryal Rocks, and his account places them, via. By a good meridian obſervation, 
when they bore Weſt. 12 miles, latitude 200 40/ South, meridian diſtance 23* 45 Eaſt 
from St. Paul's; but by che run aſterwards, S. + W. 840 miles from Java. © Theſe 
rocks,” ſays the Daniſh account, © lie N. W. and S. E. and extend in length about 24 
miles; the center of them appears very broad, and not higher out of the water than a ſmall 
veſſel's hull, or a large fiſh lying upon the water ; the extreme are cluſters of ſmall broken 


rocks, now and then appearing as the ſea retires; en eee cond <x- 


treme of the main rock, upon which there is a great ſurf. 
In 1770, the Harcourt, Captain Nathaniel Paul, had 40 fathoms, if you on a bank, 

which they reckon in 21? ol ſouth latitude, and 29? 30 from St. Paul's, or about 1067 177 eaſt 

longitude from Londen. The ſituation of this bank is very near that in which the Daniſh - 


accounts place the Tryal Rocks. But this account is ſo different from that of the Dutch, 


both. in the deſcription and the latitude of the rocks, that it may. be queſtioned whether 


| thoſe ſeen by the Fredagſberg Flott, are the ſame with the rocks which were ſurveyed by 


the loop from Batavia; and unleſs a new Dampier will attempt to go again in ſearch of 


the Tryal Rocks, we mult patiently wait until ſome lucky chance clucidates the matter to 
the ſatisfaction of all navigators. 


The KxeLixG, or Coco IsLanps, are oy ſmall iſlands, ſurrounded by * ior 


| a breakers, and extending above 16. leagues from North to South. They are very 


low, not to be ſeen above 5 leagues off in clear weather, from an Indiaman's deck, and 
covered all over with trees. The ingenious Mr. George Rober!ſon has determined their 
ſituation by an Arnold's box chronometer in a ſhort run from Java Head, and corroborated 
by three ſets of Lunar obſervations, objects Eaſt and Web. rd 

The northernmoſt is a fog low iſland in latitude 11* 90 South, and 3 80 15 
Weſt of Java Head, or * 97 13 Eaſt from London. It lies due North from the weſt- 


» Although the longitude of Batavia ſeems to be very well aſcertained at 1c(® 56/ 520% from London, 
vet there is a very conſiderable difference in the various reports wo the hace of 1 Head, which is oaly 
inferred ſrom that of Batavia. / . 
ernmoſt 
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ernmoſt of the cluſter of iſlands, diſtant 14 miles ; © a fair paſſage lies between them, 
IS.” coommer ̃ nene 
tain Baldwin. 

oe The fotcrmaditiges Gene cb en tes Wende ede dude infrom: 12. 4 
to 12% 23' South. Their eaſtern extremity 7* 50 Welt of Java Head, or 97 24/ from 
Loader, and their nene in the meridian of: rhe northernmoſt ifand. In rang- 
| ing along the north part of the cluſter of iſlands, we ſaw-no danger detached from them, 
r „„ appearing 
like ſand, but which 1 ills WIS en en. 
of theſe iſlands, a ſhort quarter of a mile.” 

N B. W Roberjen, is repreſented in the 
Dutch plans as forming a fine harbour, ru 
To the E. N. E. of the Care ied. the Online IsLanDd, called alſo Mowey 
IsL.anD; its latitude is in 107 30', and the longitude generally aſſigned to it, near the 
meridian of Java Head. This iſland is high and of a beautiful appearance, abounding 
with trees of different ſorts, particularly coco nuts, and limes, and may be ſeen 10 leagues . 
off, in clear weather. An anchorage in 14 or 15 fathoms was ſuppoſed to be on the 
north ſide of it, but Captain George Richardſon, of the Pigot, has proved the falſity of that 
report. In this courſe,” (from Java Head, ſee above p. 64) ſays the Captain, I made 
Chriſtmas Iſland, at which I was very deſirous of anchoring ; T had boch my boats in 
ſhore ſounding for two days round the iſland, but without being able to find 
ground, having 55 fathoms, hard-rocks, within a 'cable's length of the ſhore. The 
iſland all around is ſteep to, nor is there any landing place for a boat; except one in 
the north-weſt part of the iſland, which is a ſmall white beach, reſembling ſand, though 
it is nothing but white ſtones and coral. The boats landed there and brought off a num- 
ber of land-crabs and boobies, and ſaw ſeveral wild hogs, but did not diſcover” any 
NE "ane gy e Ang: ROPIIN 
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an DIRECTIONS 1 FOR THE COURSE 


FROM THE 


car oy GOOD HOPE To INDIA By Tun ISLE or / FRANCE, 
OR MAURITIUS. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SAILING INTO _ 
- DIEGO RAIS, on ISLE ee aub 1dr οMAURTTIUs. 


ESSELS which are bound to e pp ll Ik gb. PO Cape, ſhould 
keep in the parallels of latitude from 35* to 36* till they have run caſtward 
as far as between the 57th and 58ch meridian from London. Thence, if they fail 
E. N. E. and afterwards N. E. they muſt manage fo as not to reach the parallel of 262 
till they are in 63*. 3o' eaſt longitude, that is to ſay, North and South of the Iſle 
Diego Rais; from this laſt poſition they will ſteer North, as far as the 20* of latitude. 


By keeping on their courſe in this manner, ſhips will prevent the bad effects ariſing from 


the errors in their reckoning, and make ſure of the port they are bound to. As ſoon as 


they ſhall have attained the latitude of 20 they will be able to make good their courſe 


Wet, till chey get fight of Mauritius. The variation of the needle will enable them to 


know, very nearly, whether they are to the eaſtward or weſtward of Diego Raiz. If to the 


eaſtward the variation will be found from 10 to 12 degrees, according to the diſtance they 


happen to be from the iſland; but if they ſhould find it betweea 14 or 15 degrees, they 


will then be to the weſtward of the iſland. Farther obſerve, that if the difference of the 
computation of longitude be to the eaſtward, and they have got ſight of Diego Rais, they 


ſhould paſs it to the ſouthward. 


Dizco Rats, named by the French ISLE Ropxtiovs, lies in 19* 40 latitude South, 
and 63* 16' longitude Eaſt of London. This iſland, mountainous and rugged, having 
very little of level land, is every where covered with trees and ſhrubs, and may eaſily 
be ſeen at the diſtance of 12 leagues. Its length from Eaſt to Weſt is about 6 leagues, 
and its greateſt breadth 2 f leagues from North to South, It is encompaſſed with 
5 + | reefs 


| rn) 
tech of ſhoals and rocks from 3 to 6 miles from the ſhore, except the N. E. part of che 
iſland, which is bold to, having within half a mile of the ſhore 16, 18, and 20 fathoms, 
from which depth, as you ſtand to the northward, you will have 25, 30, 40, and 45 fa- 
thoms 3 miles off the ſhore, and without that, no ſoundings ; farther to the weſtward the 
Joundings are more gradual. On the middle of the iſland there is a remarkable Peak, 
which'is a good mark for the road, or harbour; when this peak bears South, you are then 
a · breaſt of the road; and when it is bearing from S. by W. to S. S. E. you may ſtand in 
ſhore to 16 or 18 fathoms, gradual ſoundings ; but che bottom in general is coral rocks, 
though you may find in ſome few ſpots, ſand and mud; however there is no ſaſe anchoring 
without the road. You may ſtand off ſhore with the above'bearings, the water 
pretty gradually to 30, 40, and 4.5 fathoms, and then no ground, as it is ſaid above. 
This road, or harbour, is very ſafe, when you are in; you may anchor there in g, 11, 12, 
13, or 14 fathoms, ſand and mud, clear and good holding ground, about a + of a mile from 
NE Chet fs bs eee Bhat HI Ret © of'« xls orb this reef 
being very ſhallow, the landing at low water is very bad. re e CIP 
level ſpot of land between two hills, with ſome houſes where the French kerp 2 
ſoldiers and black ſlaves; their buſineſs is to get land turtles that are ſent to Mauriti 
when the veſſels arrive, which are corſſtanfly employed in that e te 
number of theſe turtles diminiſhes daily, and there is even reaſon to fear that the 
rats and und- cats, which have multiplictl exceſſively in che land, will ſoon deſtroy the 
whole ſpecies. 
Veſſels which have occaſion to touch here ſhould Rant! in for the illand on the 
north- enſt fide, at about + a league's diſtance, and then coaſting by the reefs until 
the northernmoſt point of the faid iſland bears S. W. they may either lie a-try 
or make ſhort trips, whilſt they wait the return of their long-boat, which muſt be 
ſent aſhore at a proper time, leſt ſhe ſhould fall to leeward of the houſes.. They are 
then to fail at a muſket ſhot diſtance along the reef which lies at the northern point; 
" andl-as'ſoon as the flag upon the houſes bears S. W. by compals, they ſhould get their 
larboard tack a- board, and ſteer S. W. by S. to go to keward of ſeveral rocks that 
| are lying off the edge of the reef, then they may anchor in 9 fathoms water, ſandy 
ground, about a piſtol ſhot from the reef; and the'bearings and diſtances will be as follows, 
| viz, The tail of the reef forming the bay on the eaſt ſide N. E. 3 miles; the Hag 
S. W. 39 S. 14 mile; Diamond Iſland, which lies the neareſt of all, W. by S. 5* South 
3 miles; Boobie's Iſland, the fartheſt off, W. by N. 5* N. and the point of the breakers 
on the-ſtarboard N. W. by W. near 4 miles. When you go out of the anchorage, pro- 
vided your ſhip has not driven much to leeward in getting under way, if you ſteer 
North it will carry you by the caft end of theſe reefs in about 10 or 12 fathoms, when 
you may <alily ſee the bottom; .ſhould your courſe be N. by E. or N. N. E. you will 
| | L | then 
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and afterwards North; and when you find yourſelf between the two, then you fail 


above half a league over a rocky bottom that is ſeen very diſtinctiy, and on which 
there is at leaſt 8 fathoms water. 


The winds at Diego Rais blow conftantly between the Eaſt and S. E. ſometimes 
very ſtrong gales, with ſhowers of rain; but more frequently freſh gales, with fair, 


2228 weather. Sometimes the weather is moderate, fair and clear, and the | 


ſea remarkably ſmooth for ſeveral, days together; but it is calm very ſeldom. 
The iſland is ſubject to hurricanes, and in the ſtormy months, which are January, Fe- 


bruary, and March, they are ſometimes very violent. It has been obſerved at Mauritius, 
that when the velocity of the wind, in the moſt impetuous hurricane, exceeds 140 feet in a 


ſecond of time, nothing is able to reſiſt its fury. The ſudden and extraordinary variation 
of the barometer, in thoſe latitudes between the Tropics, is the only ſure indication 


they have to foreſee a hurricane, and prepare againſt it a few hours before it begins. 


When his Majeſty's ſquadron, under Commodore Tiddeman, was there in September, 
October, and November, 176 1, during the 7 weeks they cruiſed off this iſland, it was 


obſerved that the current for ſeveral days ran ſo ftrong to the weſtward, that it was 


with difficulty they could keep their tation, with a conſtant preſs of fail on the ſhip, 
&c. and notwithſtanding their utmoſt endeavours, they often found that they had loſt 
ground every day. At other times the current ran as ſtrong to the caftward, ſo 
that when a gale of wind had happened that put the ſhip under cloſe reefed top ſails, 


they did not get ground, or barely hold their own for ſeveral days together. The 


current was obſerved to run with ſtronger force at the full and change of the Moon. 


There is a regular tide in the harbour; the flood to the eaſtward, and the ebb to the 
weſtward, at the rate of 2 knots per hour. It flows N. by E. being high water at 
three quarters after twelve, RRR 
pendicular riſe is about 6 feet. | 

Plenty of good water may be. got at ſeveral convenient watering places in the bay ; 
and alſo plenty of fire wood for cutting. They have abundance of fiſh of ſeveral forts, of 
which it is remarked, that thoſe caught with hook and line in deep water, are unwhole- 
ſome and of a poiſonous nature, whereas thoſe got in a ſeine or net in ſhore, have 


noxious, but on the contrary are very good and wholeſome. The people on board Com- 
modore Tiddeman's ſquadron, although they had been warned by the French inhabitants, 


| Uo gd nan rac e aca difference. 


; „Mr. ane e t e a. 1 — piloom 


| quality-to the fiſh caught in deep water. We read the following obſervation in Abb# Rochus late publi- 


cation : They find on this coaſt (of Madagaſcar) ſeveral kinds of fiſh, of which you are not to allow 


('7s )' 


_ Latter, they have likewiſe abundance of Manattees, which are good and wholeſome food ; 
but herbs and vegetables are very ſcarce, owing to the want of cultivation. The foil is 
nevertheleſs very rich and fertile ; limes, oranges, figs, long - pepper, &c, are the ſpon- 
| taneous productions of this iſland, whoſe climate is very healchy and of an exoellent 
temperature. | 

The diſtance from Diego Rais to Mauritius is computed to be 100 leagues. When 


you have not made the former, and you are uncertain as to your diſtance from the latter, 


you ought to fail with the utmoſt caution, for fear of falling in with Mauritius unex- 
pectedly in the night time, on account of . e e e e 
part of it, ſtretching in ſome places very far into the ſea. 


i of Branca e ee ths Denk Mkwrrnes is tis 
eaſily be ſeen 15 or 16 leagues off in clear weather, but the clouds and fogs that very 
frequently riſe above it, prevent its being deſcried at that diſtance. The appearance of. 
the land, on which ſeveral mountains, of different ſhapes and magnitudes, rear their heads, 
is very irregular, When you make it in the latitude of 20*, there appears to the: 
ſouthward a group of mountains, called the Mountains of Bamboes *, which lic above the 
S. E. Port; and on the North fide you will ſce four ſmall iſlands which lie N. E. oi 
the northernmoſt point of the main-iſland, 1: between Yaſs gout: Wan SarapaiaNy 
paſs in failing to the N. W. Port, which is the chief place in this iſland. d at 
. Is.z Ronpe, or Round IsL Au, which is a ſmall iſle that lies fartheſt out at ſea, 
is alſo the moſt remarkable when you come from the eaſtward; it can be ſeen, 10 0 12 
leagues off. It is not more than one mile long, appearing round and like a haycock z 
as you approach it you will perceive a large barren rock ſtill ſmaller, which is called 
Serpents Iſland ; this lies about a quarter of a league N. N. E. 5* E. from Round Iſland. 
Round Iſland lies in 19* 500 latitude South, and when you get the length of Mau- 
ritius in that parallel, you will deſcry this ſmall iſle ſooner than the great one ; eſpecially 
when the ſky is a little clouded, and the horizon hazy. In coming from the ſouth- 
ward, Round Iſland appears leſs, but then you will perceive its greater extent; but 
whether you come from the ſouthward or from the eaſtward, you ſhould always ſteer 
ſo as to paſs to the ſouthward of it, at & of a league, or at a good + league's diſtance; 


yourſelf to eat, without frſt having introduced a piece of filver under their tongue; and when the piece of 
filver loſes its colour, and becomes black, thoſe who ſhould eat of that fiſh would be expoſed to the molt 
fatal accidents. The ſquadron of Admiral Besen, ſuffered a confiderable loſs at Rodrigue, for having 
neglected to take this precaution.” Feyage 4 Madagaſcar u aux Tudes One wy: Ie” J. Abbe canons 
Paris, 1791, „ 23» 
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thence you, afterwards make fail towards another ſmall iſland, named Com pz Maize, 
or the Gunner's Coin, rom ge, which lies about 10 miles from: it & W. by W. 

3? 3o' Weſt. 

Three miles N. E. of the Gunner's Quoin, and about 7-W. S. W. of Round Iſland; 
lies Loxo, or FLAT Iſland, fo called becauſe its greateſt part is very low land; it is cut 
in two by a ſmall arm of the ſea, paſſable only with pettiaugas.. To the N. E. of 
it is a large rock, which reſembles a huge tower; it ſeems to be ſeparated from Flat 
Iſland, though it is joined with it by a ridge of rocks even with the water's edge. The 
north-weſt end of Flac Iſland is high and ficep to, and the common paſlage for veſts 
lies between this iſland and the Gunner's Quoin. is 

As ſoon as you have doubled Round Iſland to the ſouthward, you are to ſtand for 
the Gunner's Quoin, leaving it, however, a little on. the larboard hand, to enable you 
che better to get clear of ſeveral rocks above and under water, ſtretching along the 
JJC . 
diſtant. | * 

Wen you have paſſed the wefternmoſt rock, you will approach the Gunner's Quoin,. 
the weſt fide of which is the higheſt, and ſteep-cloſe to che ſea, from this place you are to 
fail round the Pointe des Canonniers (Canonniers Point), that lies directly S. W. 2* Weſt of 
the moſt elevated part of the Gunner's Quoin, making a due allowanee for ſtecring clear 
of the breakers off the point, as they run out the length-of a cannon ſhot. The | 
of the currents, which laſt about an hour, is generally very rapid between theſe iſlands, 
and it has been found by repeated trials, that they run at the rate of 3 miles an hour. The 
' flood ſets north-weſtward, and ſometimes eaſtward, and the ebb juſt the contrary. You 
ought therefore to watch the tides very carefully, and keep a little more to the one or 
the other ſide, as circumſtances may require. | 

Directiy oppoſite to the Gunner's Quoin, Long Iſland forms a long ſandy: cove; at the 
fouth-weſt point of which lies a ledge of rocks running out the length of a cannon- ſhot. 
As this reef is extremely dangerouz i you ought to ſail very near to the Gunner's Quoin, 


Gunner's Quoin and the northern parts of Mau- 
eaſe Lou muſt never venture to paſs that way, unleſs 
you ſhould be very well acquainted with the ſeveral channels. 

In caſe of a calm, whilſt you are between theſe iſftands, the moſt expedient method 
will be to come to with a ſtream, or kedge anchor in 15 or 20 fathoms, gravel or coral, 
which is the common ground here; by this timely precaution. you will avoid either 
driven by the currents upon the reef, joining with Flat Iſland; or being forced between 
that and Round Ifland, where there are ſeveral ſhoals, and particularly a ledge of 
rocks ſtretching out from Round Iſland near 3 miles to W. N. W. This ledge, which 
never breaks but when the ſea runs high, renders this channel narrow and dangerous. 


Yau 
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en be e e e FE Dick Gr wha yo 
are to leeward of Round Iſland, to paſs without Flat Iſland, i 
1 £ mile, and from thence to fail towards Cannoniers Point. | 

Aber you have doubled this point, you inuſt rn along the ſhore, 66 fail as near 
. as you can to the point of the ſea arm, which lies about 3 miles off from it. Tou then 
continue your courſe, keeping near 1 mile from the reefs that extend along the coaſt, 
and taking particular care to avoid thoſe at the entrance of the Baie des Tortues, 
(Turtle Bay), as” well as the Baie du Tombeau (Monument Bay), which are ſtretching 
the farcheft to ſex; to avoid theſe you are to keep in 13 or 14 fathoms' at leaſt, in 
the day time, and in 20 during the night. 

From the reef du Tombeax, your courſe ought to lic a little more to the ſouthward ; 
thap;B, 0.00 eh e f poſes: of Goone at e 192, eons of ths, gee 
houſe, with a ſmall hummock, are brought to bear all in one. 

When you have got into this bearing, ſteer S. W. for 2 buoys at the entrance of the 
harbour on the reef's end of e aux Tomeliers (Cooper's Iſland), and diſtinguiſhed 
| by 2 ſmall flags. This courſe ſhould be continued till you open the moſt advanced 
point of Cooper's Iſland, near the ſmall hill in the hollow of the cape; you come 
then to an anchor in 14 or 15 fathoms, at a cable's length from the 2 ſmall flags juſt 

If the winds ſhould: happen to blow from the North, or N. W. which is ſometimes 
the caſe, it will be needlefs to anchor without, becauſe you may then eaſily enter the 
e eee you muſt 
ſteer S. E. and S. E. by S. for 2 heads of mountains, which are called the Two Peter 
Beats (leaving them a little to ſtarboard); till yow are quite within the firſt point of 
Cooper's Iſland. 

In. caſe you ſhould not make Round Iſland till the evening, and ſhould bot be able 
to double the Gunner's Quoin before night, as it will be extremely dangerous. to lie 
expoſed between the iſlands, when the darkneſs does not permit you to diſtinguiſh, ob- 
ets, it is much ſafer to make ſmall trips in the offing, or in ſight of Round Iſland, 
with this caution however, not to ſtand off farther than 2 leagues from it, and when y 
tack, to keep your broad-ſide towards Mauritius, for fear of the reefs round it; for as 
this part is very ſhallow, you would run the riſk of being loſt upon the ſhelves. be- 
fore you ſaw the land. Tou ought not, above all, in in this track, to lis to, becauſe f 
the tides. 
| After doubling Round Iſland, if you are able to Mig hs Cn Gets fag 
Long Iſland, fo as not to loſe fight of them, which may be done in a bright moonlight 
night, and fine weather; you may then keep on your courſe and fail betwixt them; it will 
be ſufficient if you guard againſt the ledges of Long Iſland, and of the Gunner's Quoin. 
GGG 
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foer 8. W. by compa, to.range loog the reef. of Connenien Polar. They gene- 
rally light a fire upon this point when any veſſels are in Gight; as ſoon as that fire 
bears S. E. of you, about 3 miles, you will have doubled the reef, and may then keep 
coaſting along, taking care, however, not to approach the ſhore nearer than 15 fathoms. 
However, as it is difficult to diſtinguiſh the entrance of the harbour in the night-time, 
and as you may be eaſily deceived by the different fires on the mountains, it will be much 
ſafer, after you are paſſed Cannoniers Point, to anchor in 18 or 20 fathoms, -and there 
wait for day-light. Above all, when there is bur little or no wind, you muſt never yen- 
ture to come near Cannoniers Point, whether in the day. or night-time, becauſe of the 
PWW 
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INNER PASSAGE. 


DESCRIPTION 


SF TRE 


COAST or AFRICA 


FROM | 
CAPE. LAGULLAS To CAPE cORRENTES. 
— —— _—_ 


'STRUYSBAY,—FLESH'BAY, —FISH- BAY,—MOSSEL-BAY,— 
ALGOA-BAY, &c. a 


ROM Cape Lagullas' to Cape Infanta the weſt point of Struys Bay, called alſo 

Bay St. Sebaſtian, the coaſt extends circularly to the N. E. about 40 miles. This 
SSV hd owns s.we wn tie laid we a CR of | 
STxuvys Bay is nothing more than a deep bight, having good anchoring ground, but 
no ſhelter, except from the north-weſterly winds; beſides it is expoſed to a continual 
fwell and ſtrong current, and is therefore to be avoided. 

The eaſt paint of Strups Bay is low and ſandy ; thence the land, 55 miles farther, 7 
forms another bight, called FLESH Bay, or Bay ST. Bzas, which is entirely open, and 
where there is no ſhelter but from northerly winds : there is in it a ſmall iſland, and a 
round white ſand, by which it is eaſily known, When this bay bears North, ſeven 
lofty hills inland are ſeen over it, the ſhore of the bay being low land. Cape St. Bras, 
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th weſt point of th bu, iv prey high and andy, wich ref etching oor Juſt = 
from the points above deſcribed. | 

„ From Pm Bay the coaſt lies eaſterly to: Frs Bay! nn t 
. This is likewiſe a foul open bay; when a-breaſt of it you 
ſee to the North a mountain inland, upon which ſtands another like a barn, and to the 
| Welt are the 7 high hills before mentioned, by which marks this bay is eaſily known. 
To the Eaſt of this lies the little bay of St. VW 
Elephant's River, diſcharges itſalf, 

From Fiſh Bay the coaſt extends to the E. by N. 5 
point of Mosszx (Muſcle) Bar, which is the Bebia Formoſa of the Portugueſe. This is 
an open bay like the others, but it runs in 6 miles to the weſtward of the weſt point, 
and one lies there ſheltered from the north-eaſterly to South winds, but expoſed from 
the 8. E. to Eaſt; you find within a ſmall rocky iſland and ſome brackiſh ſprings. 
Though it is the beſt of all the bays hereabout, you are not to make uſe of it, except in 
| caſes of the greateſt neceſlity, becauſe the S. E. and Eaſt winds make there a great ſea, 
and the water for drinking muſt be taken from brackiſh pits. Cape Delgado, its weſt 
point, is of a middling height, flat and green, and appears from the ſea like a table hill. 
Off this is good anchoring ground every where, but from the outermoſt point runs out a 
reef of rocks about 1 mile to the eaſtward. This point lies in 33? 55" latitude 
South. The land to the eaſtward of the bay is high double mountains, running down 
to the ſea, with little ſtrand, whereby the bay is known in coming from the eaſtward ; 
e eee Sent. SO RE I EC e 
hills farther inland. 

Above a lhagves taake Eoft of Copdlithnder Sui Gins Dea and 30 miles Weſt 
of it, the Bay, or Road of St. Francis. This Cape, which is ſurrounded with breakers, 
is the ſouth point of Algoa Bay, and lies almoſt S. W. 40 miles from Cape Padron, a 
flat, woody hill, and the eaſternmoſt point of the ſame bay. Arcoa Bay is very deep, 
and there may be got freſh water and fire wood; the ſoundings going in are from 24 to 0 
fathoms. At the north end of it lie 4 finall iſlands, between which and the main land 
you may ſafely anchor in 12 fathoms, ſand. Seven leagues Eaſt of them, and 5 Welt 
of Cape Padron, are the 2 ſmall iſlands called Cbauns, or the Grounds, by the Portuguelt ; 
about 2 leagues to the ſouth-caſtward of theſe, and 3 from the main of Africa, lies 
the rock on which the Doddington, outwardbound Indiaman, was loſt in 1755. They had 
doubled the Cape, and made 11 degrees meridian diſtance from Cape Lagullas. Judging 
they were near the Madagaſcar ſhore, and the paſſage open, they bore away to the 
northward; but on the 17th of July, about a quarter before one in the morning, they 
ſtruck, ſaw the breakers, and in leſs than a quarter of an hour the ſhip went to pieces. 
Out of 270 people only 23 were ſaved; Dr 
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they gave the name of Binbs Ist and, and built a ſioop out of the wreck. The chief 
mate and 16 people, being all that remained alive, went to Madagaſcar in her, when 
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ROM Cape Padron, n und to which the Dutch 
ſettlers have given the name of Point Ekeberg, the coaſt turns abruptly to the N.E. 
and continues in that direction for above 182 leagues. On the eaſt ſide of Cape Padron 


lies Bay Cotant,-which is very little known; and 16 or 17 leagues farther up is the 


mouth of River Infanta, or the Great River, as it is called by the Dutch, the greateſt part 
of the coaſt, between the Cape and the River, being remarkable by its ſandy downs. 
Three leagues on this ſide of River Infanta lies, very near the ſhore, a remarkable 
rock i the Portugueſe difcoverers have named it the Fountain Rock, and it appears to be : 
chat projecting land called Burizenbook by the Dutch ſettlers. 

River Infanta is the ſouthern boundary of the CoasT of Nara, or Collage, fo 
called becauſe the Portugueſe diſcovered it on Chriſtmas day ; thence to the firſt point 
of Natal, which is remarkable by three ſmall hills above it, the diſtance is about 21 
leagues N. E. This Firſt point lies 45 leagues to the S. W. of the laft point, and between 


them is another called the Middle Point, which ſeparates the two great bents of the coaſt 


in that long interval. Port Natal lies 5 leagues N. by E. from the laſt point in 300 lati- 
tude South. Nine leagues north-caſterly from that port, you meet with Fiſhing Point, 
c Jow-lend, and "ace lor ntly IO 
as thoſe we have deſcribed before. 

"Taz P 


i high tides, and for the moſt part dry at other times. This place is only fit for ſmall 


veſſels; the bar is very dangerous, having only 5 feet at low water, and the ſea riſes but 


| 5 feet more, except in the months of September and October, where you will find 


12 feet at ſpring tides. The courſe on the bar is to the S. W. the ſw-ell being very great, 
but as it is very narrow, two or three ſeas will carry you over; and then you deepen your 
water to 2, 3, 4, and 5 fathoms. You ought to range the larboard ſide at a ſhip's length, 
and when you are about one mile within the river, you Perceive a barren ground at the 

SE declivity 
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from the ſhore; the ſafeſt way is to moor with four cables on the land rocks. It is 
high water there at 10 o'clock, at the full and change of the moon. 
| When you are coming from the northward, River Natal's Point is the more remark- 
able, as it appears like a hummock cut in the ſhape of a dorado's noſe ; and it projects 
into the ſea, forming a cove, where you can anchor with a S, W. wind ; you perceive 
on the land to the S. W. by W. a table mountain, with another of the ſame form under 
it. At this point there are ſunken rocks, which ſtretch off a + of a mile; you leave them 
on the ſtarboard coming in, and the ſandy point on the larboard ; you perceive alſo a 

mountain about a + of a mile to the South of the point. TN 
frequented by Engliſh veſſels in the laſt century. 

All the coaſt of Natal is grucrally huge land near the ſea, intermixed with ſandy 
| ſpots between the rocks and reefs of which it conſiſts. It has no harbour except Port 

Natal, and none of its rivers can admit large veſſels; but you have deep ſoundings 
and clear ground all along the coaſt. The inland parts have green mountains covered 
with many trees, and in the valleys they have found olive trees. The land is fertile, 
has many inhabitants, plenty of wild and tame cattle, and multitudes of elephants. 

The Coasr of Fuuos, or Coasr of SMoak, which ought to be conſidered as a 
part of the Coaſt of Natal, owes its name to the great quantity of ſmoak perceived 
there, in different parts, by the Portugueſe diſcoverers. It is above 62 leagues in length, 
from Point St. Lucia, juſt mentioned, to Cape St. Mary's, the north Point of Da Lagoa 
Bay; for about 40 leagues, that is, as far as Cape Fumos, its direction lies towards 
the N. E. and thence it extends to the North; the whole coaſt being low, with ſandy 
downs, and not to be ſeen but when you are near it. 

Da Laco Bay, as the Engliſh call it, is named by the Portugueſe and the other 
nations, Bay of LouxkN Oos Marques, from the name of its diſcoverer, and alſo Bay of 
the HoLy Gnosr ; it lies at the entrance of Da Lagoa River, being near 30 miles broad 
from Eaſt to Weſt, and about 60 miles deep from North to South; but the- channel, 
on account of the ſhallows on both ſides, has not more than 5 miles in breadth. The 
north Point, or Cape St. Mary's, on the iſland of the ſame name, and in 26 latitude 
South, is diſtinguiſhable by its high undulated land ; a few miles to the S. E. of it, on 
the middle of the caſt Coaſt of St. Mary's Iſland, lies a ſingle hill with white ſpots, and 
to the ſouthward of this, about 11 miles, is ſeen a high mountain called Mount Calato, 
indicating the northernmoſt extreme of the main land, which is ſeparated from St. 
Mary's Iſland by a very narrow and rocky channel. This point is ſometimes called 
Cape St. Mary's, while the true Cape is named Point Unhaca. : 

There are three principal rivers in this bay, to which they give the names of the Kings 
who reſide near their entrances ; the firſt named Libombo, or Maumbe, and alſo Da 


| ('82 ) 
Lagoa, and Engliſh River, is ſituated in the north part of the bay ; the Portugueſe, and 


- after them the Dutch, had there their chief place of trade, which was carried on in 


four villages, each governed by a king, viz. Libombo, Muſamkwamea, Lakwadonca, 
and, Maniſſee that lies 30 leagues diſtant from the river's mouth. This river has 
4 bar, on which you find 15 feet water at high tide; the veſſels went up a league 
farther and anchored in 4 fathoms near an iſland, upon which | 0 Fe * 
bankſals for the time that they were to remain there. 

The ſecond river, where the Portugueſe had alſo a faftory, is known by the ſeveral 
names of Mafumo, Manica, and Holy Ghoſt River; it is the moſt conſiderable of the 
bay; it has no bar, and will admit a ſhip of any ſize. There veſſels generally remain 

at anchor. 

When you are lying in the opening of the bay, in 12 or e 
St. Mary's to the South 5* W. diſtant about 3 leagues, if then you fail to the Weſt and 
W. by N. you will ſee the point of Mafumo River, which appears cleanly cut, and of a 
reddiſh colour; ſteering for it you have very uneven ſoundings, as 10, 6, 4, and $ 
fathoms, with ſome ripplings. 

In going into the river you are to come nearer to the ſtarboard than to the larboard 
ſide, and when you are about 5 miles within, you drop your anchor in 10 fathoms, over 
apainſt a long ſandy point, which lies on the larboard. Either in coming in or going 
out, you muſt always have two boats a-head, one on the larboard and the other on the 
ſtarboard hand, in order to take ſoundings, and give you notice of the depth of water. 

The town of Mafumo, which is ſaid to be now deſtroyed, was built on a mountain on 
the larboard ſide going up, that is, on the fide oppoſite to that where the ſhip is to anchor. 

They reckon 4 leagues from the entrance of Mafumo River to that of Libombo, and 
the courſe is W. S. W.; the former is ſalt water, but 3 miles above the anchoring place, 
and beyond a point on the larboard ſide, you will find three openings, the middle of which 
is a freſh water river; going up this river 4 or 5 leagues you may fill your caſks with very 

water. . | | | 

The trade of theſe rivers conſiſts in elephants teeth, and ſome gold duſt ; but you muſt 
be continually upon your guard, the nations being in general a thieviſh and traiterous race; 
and the European traders, who have truſted to their good faith, have always been deceived 
and plundered: ſeveral examples might be quoted, one among others of an Engliſh Captain 
whom the King of Timbo, who lives about 20 miles up the river, had feized by ſtra- 
tagem, and who was obliged to give 300 pounds weight of copper, and many ſtrings of 
beads, for his ranfom. They have commonly recourſe to theſe expedients, when they 
e eee | 

In the ſecond voyage which the fame Captain made to that place in 170g, being about 
——WGGGGGGGGGWWW3WWGVVVFGGVWGG and dragged 
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eſcaped and ran back to his boat, from which he fired upon the murderers, and killed 
ſeyeral of them. From this time the Captain never went to trade without having ſeveral 
armed men by his ſide, and he kept always within muſket ſhot of his boat, where people 
were ready to fire in caſe of an attack. It muſt be ſaid, however, that this happened in 
the upper part of the river, and that the inhabitants are not ſo ferocious near the coaſt, 
The third river called Machavana, lieg 8 leagues to the South of Mafumo River; it 
is not navigable for ſhips, but a boat that draws only 6 feet water, oan go 30 leagues 
above the entrance, where the trade is carried on; you muſt have with you a native of 
Mafumo River to give notice of your arrival to the King of Machavana, who lives 
inland 6 or 7 leagues from the river, and then comes down with his goods. The 
fineſt elephants teeth are bought in this place, and the only commodity which the King 
will receive in exchange, is copper, giving 5 or 6 pounds of ivory for one pound of 
copper, ſo that 20 pounds weight of this metal will buy a tooth weighing 80 or 100 
The bay as well as the rivers abound. in fiſn of ſeveral forts, and have ſome 
ſea cows. The country near the ſea is very level, but the inland parts are mountainous 
and covered with ſmall trees and ſhrubs, and full of elephants, tigers, leopards, 
and wild boars; they have alſo wild aſſes and ſtags, buffaloes which they tame, 
bulls, cows, ſheep, goats; and the ſame fowls we have in Europe. The beef and 
goats fleſh are excellent here; the land produces maize, as well as rice, and a ſmall 
ſpecies of wheat, called Muſaca, which is in great repute among the natives, who 
likewiſe cultivate ſugat-canes, and make uſe of honey. They have ſeveral ſorts of 
fruits, the principal of which are the pine-apples and water-melons, 

From Da Lagoa Bay to Cape Correntes, or the Cape of Currents, the coaſt runs 
N. E. by E. above 75 leagues; it is very little known, and has ſeveral openings and 
rivers, the principal of which is Inhampura River, 25 leagues from the Cape. 
Cayz Connmres lies in 23 36' latitude South, and about#36* 45' Eaſt of Lon- 
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ROM Cape Correntes to Inhambane, 4 cn runs i Nonk 5 or 6 Welt 


about 10 leagues. INHAMBANE is a river eaſily known: by its large opening, the 
ſouth point being ſteep and of a moderate height, whereas the land is higher at the 
north point, and makes like a ſaddle. 

Thirteen leagues North of Inhambane kes — Rivxnx, which is ſo ſhallow 
that no veſſel can enter it the land to the north of that river is uneven, but ſteep, 
with ſome thickets, among which you perceive ſands. From French River to RoxkERS 
Rivzs, which is alſo very ſmall, the coaft ſtretches to the North 5 or 6 Weſt. This 
is diſtinguiſhed by a huge land on the north ſide, the whole ſhore being of white 
and red ſand, Two leagues North of the point, which makes the entrance of Rob- 
bers River, there is another point covered with white ſand, e eee ng of 
trees, and the coaſt runs in this manner as far as Cape St. Sebaſtian. | 

Car ST. SenasTIAan®, which lies in 210 3o' latitude South, is of a middling height; 
and very ſteep ;. when you approach. this Cape the land is higher on the ſouth ſide, ap- 
pearing white and ſandy, and you find no ground near it, but at 8 
the coaſt. 

To the North, 55 Eaſt of Cape St. Sebaſtian, are the BazaxuTo Istzanps, which, as 


„ET. e the north point of 


„If the Neptune Oriental, which we tranſcribe in · this place, be right, it was not Cape St. Sebaſtian that 
was ſeen by the King's ſhip America, February, 1764, bearing due Weſt 24 leagues. See Mr. Nichel/on's 
Remarks and Obſervations, page 112, ſecond edition. Mr. Michele, in his Appendix, page 5, agrees better 
with the Neptune Oriental. © Cape Sebaſtian,” ſays he, * is tolerably high land, about as high as the land of 
the Start Point in England, and projects but a little way out into the fea, When you are off this Cape it ap- 
_ pears higher land than any other in fight, either to the northward or ſouthward of it, and has no ſoundings 
within 3 miles of it. The Coaſt, all hereabouts, is tolerably high land with a fleep white ſandy beach, 
which, at a diſtance, appears like chalk cliffs.“ 

| the 
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© the fartheſt has 4 reef covered at high water, and lies in 20% 14“ litirude South.  Thefs 
iſlands form a large cove with above 20 fathoms water, in which you lie ſheltered from 
the weſterly winds ; you may wood and water there, A AER, ere In cabin 


the iſles without having previouſly ordered your boats to ſound. 
The Pax Acht, or Banx of Sor ALA, begins at the Bazaruto Iſlands, and extends as far 


as thoſe called Primeiras ; though you get ſoundings upon it, you cannot ſee the land 


before you are in 20 fathoms, but there is nothing to fear on this ſhallow,. and the de- 


creaſe of depth indicates gradually the approach of land. The prevailing winds on this 
coaſt, being from South to S. S. E. and the current very ſtrong, the | country veſſels 
frequent Sofala Bank to anchor upon it in caſe of a calm, 

From the Bazaruto Iſlands they reckon about 23 leagues N. W. to Sorara, whoſe river; 
having not more than 10 or 12 feet water, admits only ſmall veſſels. Before the fortreſs of the 
town lies, from North to South, Inhaſato Iſland, between which and the main land two 
channels are formed by a narrow ſand bank; the deepeſt is on the land fide, and the ſhips 


eome through it; enn OS 
Above 30 leagues to the N. E. of 'Sofala Bar, in about 199 latitude” South, ls Luazo 


Riuxx, which is the firſt mouth of the Great Cuama River; the whole range of the coaſt 


in that ſpace, being a low land near the ſea, with large ſandy plains. From Luabo River 


in going towards the N. E. the coaſt is more elevated, with ſome patches of red land; the 
latter forms a cove appearing like a river, and called Þdia Cove; beyond it, in a northerly 


direction, there is a ſandy plain seen arempences 26096; W. 


point of Quilimanẽ River. 

The entrance of Quilimant River, or the ſecond and chief mouth of the Cuama, is half 
a league broad between the fouth-weſt point (called alſo Sea Horſe Point), and Point 
Taugalanẽ, which lies on the north ſide ; it is. croſſed by a ſand bank that extends along 
the whole coaſt from Sofala. The courſe of this river is 180 leagues in length; the firſt 
Portugueſe factory is ſituated" on · the north ſide of it- 6+ leagues above the entrance, 
and thence to Sena, which is the principal ſettlement; the ſeveral windings of the river 
make the diſtance above 60 leagues. Quilimane's entrance is very difficult to be 
Known even by che moſt experienced-pilots ; it lies in 189 cot gad Senn 17 57 
latitude Soutlr. 

Twenty-ſix leagues to the N. E. and N. E by E bed pen det 
with River Quicungo, where à trade is carried on by the boats of Mozambique. Before 


this river lies Fogo Iſland, or the Ile of Fire; ſo named ſtom the light - houſe, which, 


by order of the King of Portugal, was formerly kept there burting from che 3ſt of July 
to the end of October. Fogo is the firſt of thoſe ſmall iſlands along that coaft called 
Runs PrIMEIRAs, or the Firſt Iflands; a league and a half before you come to Fogo 
there is a ſand bank, between which and the iſland you may paſs in 14 or- 15 fithoms, 


taking care to fail nearer: the iland than che bank. To the E. N. E. of this channel, 


there 
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| there lie 2 other iſlands, between the firſt of which, named Trees {land, and Ile Fog, 
there is alſo a bank forming two paſſages, with the ſame depth of 14 and 15 fathoms; 


and a league farther you fall in with {iba Raſa, or Flat Iſland, known alſo by the name 


of Palm-trees Iſland. Between theſe iſles and the main land there is a paſſage which 
extends to the E. N. E. through which all veſſels may go, obſerving only to range along 
the iſlands in ſuch a manner that two-thirds of the breadth of the channel ſhould be 
left on the land ſide; you have there 10. fathoms water, and no danger but what you 
can fee. 

Eight leagues to the E. N. E. of Flat Iland lies the bank of Moma, and in the interval 
a reef with many breakers, between which and the bank there is a paſſage, and another 
with 8 and 10 fathoms water between. the bank and the iſland; from this part you 


can deſcry Caldeira, the firſt of the Angoxa Iſlands, in coming from the S. W. About 


20 leagues to E. S. eaſtward of Flat Iſland, 2 bank is mentioned in ſeveral charts by 
the name of the Engliſh Bank, which, if not imaginary, is at leaſt very uncertain. 

From Flat Ifland to Caldeira, which lies in 17 40! South, the courſe is N. E. 25 
leagues ; the IsLes of AnGoxa, or AncosHa, according to the pronunciation, are four in 
number, with 2 banks of breakers between them. You may paſs among theſe iſlands on 
the north ſide whenever you chooſe in 14 and 15 fathoms; but thoſe that go between 
them and the main, are to leave two-thirds of the channel on the land ſide, and keep 
in 8 and 10 fathoms, oozy ground; it is not prudent, however, to paſs there in the 
night-time. 

—— 8 


Oriental, and Marameve by Van Keulen, D' Arville, and others. This iſland is the only 


point on the eaſtern coaſt of Africa we are now deſcribing, whoſe ſituation in longitude 


has been aſcertained with any degree of preciſion. Captain Foſeph Huddart, by his ob- 
ſervations on the 26th of Auguſt, 1784, places Mafamede in 162 21' latitude South, 
and its longitude, per Chronometer, in 40? 26/ 7” Eaſt of London. But, obſerves Mr. 
| Dalrymple, * by Mr. Howe's longitude of Bombay, the Error of the Chronometer from 
St. Helena was at the rate of 2” per day, amounting in 25 days from Mafamede to 
Bombay, to 500 or 12 30%. This places Mafamede in 400 38' 37“ Eaſt of London, 
which longitude is adopted by that learned gentleman in his Chart of the Indian Ocean. | 

To the N. W. of Mafamede is Angoxa River, very ſhallow,. but frequented by the 
boats of Mozambique; 7 leagues to the Eaſt of this lies Sr. Anthony's Shoal, bearing 
E. by N. from the Angoxa Iſlands, and covered at high water; you may paſs within or 
without this ſhoal, but you are not to go nearer than 7 fathoms toward the land, nor 
more than 11 in the offing. All the iſlands that have been mentioned, are ſmall and ſur- 
C 
or is above 6 miles round. | a 
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J dads tho tt oe 
againſt a place called the Curraes, 1 + league from the main land, lies a very dangerous 
| rock for large ſhips, and which you cannot ſee but when you are upon. it, as the fea does 
not break there at high water. To avoid it you muſt, in coming from the Angoxa 
. A m . the dayton Forging 
in 20 fathoms water. | 

es e dates fark hit deg eee 
which is a huge land, and 2 leagues in the offing lies the ſhoal of the ſame name, on 
which there are 3 fathoms water, with breakers at low water only, ſpring tides. You will 
paſs without ir at a diftance of 3 or 4 leagues, if you ſteer E. N. E. and to know when 
you have doubled the ſhoal, it is neceſſary that ſeveral palm-trees on an iſland called 
' Mafalane-Movya ſhould appear to ſtand on the main land along the ſhore; and to the 
North of this iſland you fee a fandy beach 4 or 5 leagues in length, ending at Bajona- 
point, which is the ſouth point of Mocambo River; along this beach, known by the game 
of Movinxes, there are trees that reſemble pine - trees when ſeen from the ſea. Between 
Mogincale and Mocambo River, you may anchor, but you are not to go toward the 
land at a leſs depth than 15 fathoms. This precaution is neceſſary, on account of an- 
other ſhoal half a league in circuit, with 3 + fathoms water in ſome places, 5 in others, 
and. oft e ground, which is Bd. to. Ne. 2 eaguny, «7, of 36 Laney you comg G0 
the point. 

They reckon from the laſt Angora Ifland to Mogincale point 18 leagues to the 
N. E.; from Mogincale to Mocambo River 8 leagues, and from Mocambo to Mozam- 
dique 4 leagues. Mocambo River is one league broad at its mouth, and with the 
tide has water enough for large veſſels to go up 2 or 3 leagues; ſhould you intend 
to anchor at Bajona Point, you mult approach the land ſo as to be N. E. and 
S. W. of the iſlands of St. George and St. Yago, in 15 fathoms, ſandy ground. From 
the north point of River Mocambo to. St. Yago's Iſland, there is a reef on which, 
at Jow water, you ſee ſome heads of rocks; this reef is ſteep to, but it is not pru- 
dent to come near it. When you go to Mozambique, you fail along the coaſt 
till you ſee the IsL.anp of Mozamigue, which is very ſmall and not above one 
league in circuit. It extends from S. W. to N. E. between 2 points of the main 


land; the ſouth one is called Point Mangale, and. Pannoni is the name of the north- | 


caſt point, off which runs a, ſhoal with 3 iſlots upon it. The fortreſs ſtands on the 
north-eaſt point of the ifland; and to the S. W. of that fortreſs, is the Monaſtery of 
St. Anthony, which is the mark by which you enter the harbour. On the main land 
there is a mountain called the Loaf, and eaſtward. of this another called the Table; in 
coming from the S. W. you ſee theſe two mountains ſeparated from each other, the 
SE We AO  ITERNY 
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Over againſt Mozambique Iſland, die} > + Mee here or 
iſlands with ſome clumps of trees; they are ſurrounded: with reefs, and lie N. N. E. and 
S. S. W. from each other; the northernmoſt is called St. George, and the other St. 
Yago; ſmall veſſels may paſs between theſe iſlands to go to Mozambique, but large 


ſhips are to go North of St. George's Iſland, between it and the reef that runs off 


Cabaceira point, In failing through this channel, care muſt be taken of the reef which 
extends to the E. N. E. of St. George's Iſland; and you are not to approach it in leſs 
than 57 fathoms water. As ſoon as you diſcover the beach that lies on the Weſt of St. 


George's Iſland, and attending carefully to your lead, you may anchor on the firſt 
VVV 


you in. 


DESCRIPTION or Taz COAST or AFRICA 


From MOZAMBIQUE ro Tis EQUINOCTIAL LINE. 


QUERIMBA _: SLANDS,—CAPE DELGADO,—QU ILOA,—ZANZIBAR — 
| 9 F ORMOSA,—PATTA, &c. 


Fru tg the North of Mozambique is a flat ſhore called Quintangone ; 7 
leagues beyond it lies river Quiſomajugo, and 6 leagues farther the river of Fernao, 


or e Veloſo, which has a road on the weſt ſide and within the point, with 15, 20, 
and 25 fathoms water ; this is a large river which you can enter without danger. 

They reckon from it 3 leagues to the river of Pinda, off which 1 4 league from 
ſhore, there is a very dangerous reef- with breakers. When you are failing along this 


cCoaſt it is proper that you ſhould keep at 2 or 3 leagues diſtance. On the main land 
over againſt the north point of this reef it is ſaid there is a very fine Cove 3 leagues 


broad, with an iſlot on the north ſide; that ſhips may winter there, lying in good 
ground, ſheltered from all winds, and find plenty of water, wood, and fiſh. . 
From Pinda to Camonco River, there are 6 leagues, and 12 from this to Sirancapa, 


or Sinnacapa River: the Bank of Mancabala, which runs about 20 miles parallel to the 


coaſt, and 2 leagues diſtant from it, begins 6 leagues to the South of the latter river, 
and ends at its point; r By bank and the main land you have 10, 75 6, 4, and 
3 fathoms water.” 

The Picos Frayoſes, or the Craggy Peaks, begin at Pinda River, and terminate on that 
; of 


( ) 


of Sinncas, near which their agu is more remarkable they av he beſt mak 
you can have for this coaſt. 

From Sirancapa the diſtance is $ leagues to Pembe River, paar. ee or 
QuzRrIMBoo ISLANDS begin; they are ſmall and woody. According to Mr. D Apres, the 
firit is called Quiriba, the ſecond Fumbo, the third Quiluvia, the fourth Querimba, 
which is the moſt conſiderable, but has not above 4 or 5 miles in length, and lies in 
12? 20 latitude South: the name of the fifth iſland is Oybo; it is the only one where 
you find an entrance, all the others being joined by reefs which become dry at low water. 
The Portugueſe draughts add Matome, or Mattemos, to theſe five iſlands, and between 
it and the reefs, which lie at its north and ſouth ends, they mark a paſſage with 9 fa- 
thoms on the north, and 10 fathoms on the ſouth ſide. In failing along you may 
come very near theſe iſlands, they being ſteep to; and half a league from them you find 
no ground with the deep ſea line. When you are coaſting along Querimba you ſee palm- 
trees on its north point, and a ſandy beach remarkably white, with a large houſe, which 
ſerves as a fort. You may approach the land, making uſe of your lead, till you diſtinguiſh 
that fort and the ſandy beach ; and when you perceive the ſeparation between Querimbo 
and Oybo, and find yourſelf over againſt the palm-trees and the fort; if it is too late to 
enter, you may anchor in 12 fathoms on a ſandy bottom, and clean ground. Weigh- 
ing from this place you ſteer for the weſt point of Oybo, off which runs a reef toward 
the North, that you are to double in order to come to- the anchorage. This is done by 
going between that reef and the ſouth point of another extending ſouthward of Matemo 
Iſland, which is ſeen on the north fide. In this port you are flicltered from weſterly 
winds, but fully expoſed to thoſe that come from the Eaſt. Mr. Alexander Sibbald, who 
was on this, coaſt about 1753, ſays, © In going to Querimboo endeavour to ſee the 
northernmoſt ſhoal, which may be ſeen at low water; and if at high water, and you can- 
not ſee this north ſhoal, the water on it will be diſcoloured. It is high water at full and 
change at 4 hours: he adds, © that Querimboo is known by two houſes upon it, and 
Oybo by a Palmira tree upon it.” Obſerve that from Mozambique to Querimba the 
depth of water is ſuch that you may range the whole coaſt very near by day or by 
night, chiefly after-you have paſſed the reef of Pinda, deſcribed here aboye. 

From the entrance of Oybo to Cars DL ADO the coaſt runs to the North, ſometimes - 
inclining to the Eaſt, and the diſtance is about 40 leagues. It has ſeveral iſlots, and 
the ſhore in general is bordered with a reef very ſteep to, between which and the land 
the country veſſels ſail from one place to another. You are not to fail along this coaſt with- 
out an offing of 3 or 4 leagues to avoid ſome rocks and ſhoals that lie ſcattered in' 
that ſpace ; beſide the land is low, and you muſt be very near to diſtinguiſh it clearly. 
The currents near Cape Delgado, and even in the offing, ſer to S. W. at the beginning 
of the N. E. Monſoon, but near the end they run in a contrary direction. 7 
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About 13 leagues to the north of Oybo lies the Bay of MacaLot, betereen the ifland 
of that name and the continent; you anchor in the road, which is about 2 miles broad, in 
5 and 6 fathoms, mud and ſand, and good holding ground. There are 2 ſmall iſlands be- 
fore the entrance, in the outermoſt of which is the watering place. The Sultan of Macaloẽ 
reſides on the main near the weſternmoſt point, called Point Niatre, and the Portugueſe 


magazine is on the oppoſite fide on the north point of the great iſland. Vou take a Pilot 


to go from the road to Piniany, the Sultan's e ee in from 7 and 95 
to 18 or 20 fathoms. 


From Cape Delgado to the bay of Quiloa, . aan, 


| makes a great bight, within which are ſeveral reefs and ſhoals. The town of QuiLoa 
is ſituated at the bottom of the bay on a little iſland 3 or 6. miles long from North 


to South, and ſurrounded with a reef. There is a good paſſage on each ſide this 
iſland, with 25 or 30 fathoms water, and alſo good anchorage between the iſland and 
the main in 5 fathoms on the ſouth, and 15 on the north ſide. . The ſoundings in the 
bay are from 55 to 40 fathoms: it is near 7 leagues broad from North to South, and 
on its ſouth point ſtands a high moſque. The north point, called in ſome Charts Cape 
Falſo, is INE I9 nn cones groping: 0.6 hat „„ 
miles from it to the eaſtward. 
| Between Cape Delgado and Quiloa, lies a ere „ 
according to a French deſcription, is of difficult acceſs, and not eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; at 


leaſt, unleſs within + or 4 of a league, and clear weather. Coming from the northward at 


this diſtance, three rocks will be perceived appearing like the wreck of a ſhip; bring them 


to bear 8. S. W. by compaſs at + a league diſtance, and ſteer for them till you get within 5 


quarter of a league, keeping a point to the larboard, till you have the bay open; and then. 


ſtand up the channel. The ſoundings are 10 and 12 fathoms, fine ſand. If the wind is 


contrary, you anchor in the paſs, and warp in. Tou may lie land- locked, but it will not 


be in the leaſt dangerous to anchor near the village in e, ran; e 


„„ ee to the ſouth of the ſame village. 


The Moors are the proprietors of the country, and carry on a great trade, as well in 
lacks, wich thay eee in ivory, which they ſell to the Arabs; The blacks. 


are very 2 e eas pod e e e a bcng 


CY 


River Lirdy lies e bed 12 leagues to the W. N. w. of Cape Delgado; 
its entrance is above 7 miles wide, with 30 fathoms water, and you anchor 6. miles within, 
in 2 or 13 before a village on the eaſt ſide. 


To the North of Quiloa the coaſt is bordered with iſlands, reef and ſhoals, ſe- 
ven of ven are dry at low water. The principal iſlands are thoſe of Morra, 
Zauanan, and PxMBa, Monfia, 9 or 10 leagues to the northward of Quiloa Bay, is 

| | ſurrounded | 


— 4 


tm) 
furrounded with many ſmall iſlands: 20 leagues farther lies Zanzibar, the largeſt of the 
three, being above 15 leagues long, 3 or 4 broad, and well inhabited: 23 leagues 
N. by E. from Zanzibar, you meet with the (iſland of Pemba, and to the North of 
this, going up the coaſt with the iſle and town of Mombaſs. Quilife* is to leagues 
beyond it, and Melinda 4 or 5 leagues more to the North. Bay Formoſa lies in 2? 25 
ſouth latitude, and Pate or Patta 10 or 12 leagues farther up. From Patta to the 
Equinoctial Line the coaſt is lined with a multitude of iſlots and reefs that run above 3 
miles into the ſea, forming a double ſhore, which you are apt to take for the coaft 
itſelf, when the ſeparation is not perceived; in ſome places they lie about one league 
from the main land, and you can ſee the country boats ſailing within. Since the Arabs 
have expelled the Portugueſe from all the towns they had on this part of the coaſt, it 
is little frequented by Europeans. Theſe Arabs are very, treacherous, and will ſeize 
the ſhips whenever they find an opportunity, eſpecially at Mom Ass, in .whoſe port 
they try to allure them. This port is ſituated in 30 30/ latitude: South, and is in a 
manner ſhut; by having a narrow and difficult entrance 6 and 8 fathoms deep; it lies 
all round an iſland 10 miles long and 3 broad, with the fortreſs of Mombaſs, or Mom. 
baze on the ſouth ſide; drove; 60g ITO A! Rane Town on 
which you anchor in 6 and 7 fathoms water. | 

Bay Formoſa, or Fair Bay, as its name implies, lies on the Coaſt of Melinda, & 
near the town of that name, being 6 or 7 leagues broad, and 4 or 5 deep, with a depth | 
of water from 25 to 10 and 8 fathoms. m 
' Parra, according to Captain D. Chrichton, who was there i in 1751, lies in Late 
20 South; it is Ntuated at the welt end of a narrow iſland, 20 miles long, and ſe-. 


parated from the Continent by a channel about 1 mile in breadth. The land round it 3 55 


is low in moſt places. About 3 leagues off the iſland, and parallel to it, runs a reef with. 
4 entrances, the middle of which having. been formerly uſed by the Engliſh, is called 
the Engliſh Channel; this is 3 fathoms deep, and narrow, as. well as the Portugueſe 
channel, which lies 4 miles to the weſtward of it: the 2 other entrances are at each end of 
the reef; the eaſtern one broader than the two firſt, is winding in for above 6 miles, having 
3 fathoms water on the bar, and then from 8, 9, 7, 6, 4, and 5 to a good anchoring 
place at its weſt end; this is very dangerous from April until the latter end of Auguſt. 
Without it, about 8 miles to the N. E. lies the anchoring place of Guieu in 12 fathoms, 
andy ground, where ſhips come to an anchor, and ſend their boat for a por to che 
iſland 3 miles to the weſtward, before they proceed to Patta. 

The weſternmoſt Channel is the wideſt and deepeſt, having from 20 to 13 fathoms 
water, and above 1 mile in breadth, but the ſwell which ſets from April to Auguſt, 
hinders any thing from going out through it. Cloſe to the reef you have without from 
9 and 10, to 5, and within, near its edge, from 5 to 7, 6, and N 1: {oppor 
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the anchoring place, that lies 8 miles Weſt from the Engliſh Channel, and above 5 miles 
ſouthward of the town of Patta. It is high water there, on full and change days, half 
an hour after 4 o'clock, d Tbe variatio 
in 1751, was 160 . 


— 
DIRECTIONS rox ½ CHANNEL or MOZAMBIQUE, 
| OR | | 


THE INNER PASSAGE. 


WESTERN COAST os MADAGASCAR,—WINDS a CURRENTS,— 
| BASSAS DE INDIA,—EUROPA ROCKS, &c. 


T the diſtance of about 100, or according to ſome go leagues from the Coaſt 
of Africa, in the narroweſt interval, and of near 150 leagues, at the two extre- 
mities, lies the Is.and of Mapacascar ; whaſe body extends from S. S. W. to 
N. N. E. between the parallels of 12? and 25? 36' of latitude South, in a length of 
near 300 leagues. The ſea between this iſland and the continent, is known by the 
name of Crannzt of Mozamsius, and the ſouth part of it ſometimes by that of 
GuLy of Mapacascar. The navigation to and from India through that narrow ſea. 
has been called the Innzzx Pass a0 by the Engliſh, though the name is often applied 
to denote only the Channel of Mozambique ; it is much the neareſt way to India. | 

The weſtern Coaſt of Madagaſcar is little known, St. Auguſtin's Bay being almoſt 
the only place reſorted to; to the northward of this is Tullear Bay, of 3 or 4 leagues ex- 
tent, between the main and a reef of rocks, with two entrances, one to the South, and an- 
other to the North, and 6 or 7 fathoms water. About 60 leagues farther North is Mor- 
undava, a bay and harbour, with 4 fathoms water, at the mouth of Youle River, where 
ſome trade is carried on; Matumbagh, a ſmall trading town, lies on the coaſt 60 leagues 


North of Morundava; and above 20 leagues N. by E. from it, is Cape St. Andrew's, 


from whence the coaſt runs E. N. E. about 30 leagues to New Maſſalgem, called alſo 
Bolena, a good harbour, well ſhut in, and having 10 fathoms water. Then the coaſt 


takes a N. N. E. direction as far as Cape Natal, or Ambro, the northernmoſt point of 


Madagaſcar. In that length, which is about 100 leagues, it is indented with ſeveral 
bays and harbours. ; 
7 : Two 


$i (98 ) 

Two Monſoons, or Seaſons, are known in the Mozambique Channel; the S. W. Mon- 
ſoon, which, beginning in April, continues till November, and the N. E. Monſoon 

that follows it, and laſts until the month of April. During the S. W. monſoon, which 
is the fair ſeaſon, the winds blow from the S. W., S. E., as well as from the E. S. E. 
moderate and without violence; and along the coaſt you have land breezes. If ſtorms 
happen, then they come from the N. N. W., N. W., Weſt, and N. W. but though it 
blows very freſh, they do not laſt long. Off the coaſt you meet ſometimes with winds 
from the north quarter. The currents in this ſeaſon run towards the South, along 
| Madagaſcar ; they ſometimes, but rarely, ſet towards the North. 

The N. E. Monſoon begins to be felt in the firſt days of November to the North of 
Madagaſcar, as well as near the Comoro Iſlands ; but towards St. Auguſtin's Bay it com- 
mences only at the end of the month. This bay is dangerous in that ſeaſon, becauſe the 
winds, which come n blow directly into it and 
make there a great ſwell. 

The ſame N. x. ono . She ND Bay, and 
this happens only accidentally, CCE LE EET 


The S. E. winds prevail in the South part of Madagaſcar during the whole year. At 


the end of November, in December, January, and February, this wind blows very ſtrong, 
and when it veers to the South, or S. W. it is accompanied with rain. 


It is chiefly during the N. E. monſoon that the moſt violent ſtorms ariſe : when the 


S. E. and S. W. winds, which prevail without, are ſtrong and-turn to the North, they 
meet with the N. E. and N. W. winds, violent whirls and hurricanes are then produced 
by their mutual ſhock, the ſky is overclouded, the rain heavy, and the ſea much ſwelled 


and agitated. During this monſoon the currents in the Mozambique channel ſet towards. 


the South all along the African Coaſt, and even in the offing, their common velocity be- 
ing 7 or 8 leagues in 24 hours; unsanft 
trary way, and they ſet towards the North. * 


Ships which are bound to the Inner Paſſage, after they have doubled the Cape of 


Good Hope, and aſcertained their poſition, either by the ſight of land, ſounding on the 
Bank of Lagullas, or by a good obſervation, are to continue an eaſterly courſe, and not 
to leave the 35th or 36th parallel of latitude before they come as far as the 34th or 35th 
degree of longitude Eaſt of London; or till they have increaſed their variation to 25 or 


26 10'*, They then ſteer Eaſt by compaſs till they are in the 37th degree of longitude, 


not under the 35th parallel of latitude. Hereabout the ſtrong weſterly and north - weſterly 
winds begin to moderate; they become variable, being frequently from the S. S. W. and 
ſometimes from the S. E. Thence having ſteered E. by N. or E. N. E. until the 390 of 


* In 1784, the variation was 24* 48“ Weſt, in latitude 25 10 / South, and longitude 385 50' Eaſt of London, 
longicude, 
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longitude, - veſſels ſhape their courſe ſo as to make de mass in 280 of latitude ; 
and afterwards failing North as far as the 25* of latitude, they haul in for the land of Ma- 
dagaſcar, and make it in between 24 20' and 23? 40' which is a part of the coaſt pretty 
clear, being low near the ſea, but riſing gradually inland to a tolerable height; it may be 
e ee ar foe 10 leagues, and from the deck at 6 leagues diſtance. 
The reaſon for keeping ſo far to the eaſtward,” eſpecially in May, is to avoid the light 
winds, calms, &c. on the African ſhore, very common at that time; beſides the currents 
run very ſtrong ſoutherly the nearer you are in ſhore ; and later in the year, it is alſo very 
common, from 30? South, to the ſouth end of Madagaſcar, to meet with winds from Eaſt to 


8. E. and this ſometimes, to timorous men, occaſions much delay, as they do not chooſe to 


paſs the Baſſas de India, before they make the land, W- in our opinion, is over cautious. 
When the wind is eaſterly, obſerve only to paſs from 22 40 to 219 20 latitude in day 
light, if poſſible ; it includes the latitudes of the Baſſas de India, and the Europa Rocks. 
When paſt them, ſteer along ſhore all night, and inſhore all day, until by lunar obſer- 
vation you make 42 longitude; then a north courſe until under 17® - 50/, —— 5 
a N. E. courſe will carry you on the Pracel Bank in latitude from 17? 40“ to 17? 20'; 


it is preferable to get ſoundings on this part of the bank, becauſe they are more regular. 


Should you get them to the ſouthward, you ought to haul off N. W. by N. until you loſe - 
them, and then keep a courſe North, as far as about 16 * latitude. | Afterwards you are to 
ſteer To as to make 2* eaſting; by the time you come into 122 55' you then will make 
Mayotta N. N. E. It is neceſſary, in the early, or late part of the year, to keep to the 


_ eaſtward, if you mean to go into Johanna, as the currents ſet to the weſtward; Nas 


in the height of the monſoon it is needleſs. 
In approaching Madagaſcar you muſt not come 48 the ach in tb parallel of the 
Jouth part of this iſland, that is, in 255 36/ latitude, for fear, in caſe of an unforeſeen 


error towards the Eaſt, of meeting with the coaſt between Cape St. Mary and the Star 


Bank. You get ſoundings 8 or 9 leagues in the offing from 40 to 25 fathoms, ſand and 
gravel. Four or 5 leagues to the South of Cape St. Mary's, there are ſome breakers which 
have been ſeen by the ſhip Barker, June 13th, 1780: the channel between them and 
the Cape is clear, and has 20 fathoms water, 

The STar Bank lies 24 leagues W. N. W. from Cape St, Mary's; it is above 10 


leagues long, ſteep to on the welt ſide, and leſs than a mile from the rocks, you have 
From 80 to 90 fathoms water: ſeveral ſhips have paſſed between it and the land, the 


paſſage being 3 leagues broad, and there is no danger if you keep in mid-chahnel. To 
the N. W. of this bank are 2 ſmall detached iſlands, lately ſcen by Monſ. De Kerilvay, 
which, according to this et, lie in about 24® 55, and are ſurrounded with rocks 
and breakers. _ 

e coaſt from the latitude of 24? 20), ee above” to St. . Auguſtin 5 Bay, ; 
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lies N. by W. and S. by. E. with a reef parallel to the ſhore; at 2 or 3 miles diſtance, 
upon which the ſea breaks in moſt places, but it. is very ſmooth within. 
Wy You are to ſail along the coaſt, and 2 leagues from it, until you raiſe SauDv Ist ax, 
| a ſmall low iſland at the entrance of St. Auguſtin's Bay to the S. W. with ſome ſhrubs, 
and a very white ſandy beach; a ledge of rocks lies 8. W. from it above 2 miles in 
length, with foul ground, and breakers all round; you muſt fail to the northward of the 
iſland, and borrow upon it, to avoid the ſhoals on the north ſide of St. Auguſtin's Bay. 
But before you come to Sandy Iſland you will ſee the land about St. Auguſtin's Bay, which 
is pretty high near the ſea, but much higher at ſome diſtance inland ; and you diſtinguiſh 
a table hill on the north ſide of the bay at a great diſtance in the country, which has 
been called Vſtminſter-Hall from its reſemblance to the roof of that building. 
The Bassas bz India * a moſt dangerous ſheal, are very low land, in length about 
10 or 12 miles, and near 5 or 6 in breadth; they are ſurrounded with a ſandy beach, rocks, 
and breakers in every part; the trees that grow upon them are not higher than a high Ca- 
- tamaran under ſail, with which ſeveral parts of theſe have ſome reſemblance ; there are 2 or 
3 ſmall hummocks on their northernmoſt end, but the ſhoal cannot be ſeen above 5 or 6 


eee eas gi 20 miles-from: the meſd-hand's you have no ſound- 
ings within 3 miles of them. 0 


To the N. W. above 26 leagues of theſe rocks, t eh db e fr 
the Baſſas de India, which are called Euxor x Rocks, having been firſt ſeen by the ſhip of 


that name, in whoſe Journal we find them mentioned as follows : © December the 24th, 


1774, ſaw ſome rocks from the poop, bearing S. W. by S. to S. E. by S., diſtance 2 or 3 
leagues, their latitude in 21® 28', and 5' Eaſt of Mozambique, the biggeſt about the 
fize of a long-boat, and the ſea breaking over them at all times, which makes it a very 
| dangerous reef f. On Phe: OT Oe: Oe Nees 9 OR North. 39? WW, 
diſtance 80 miles. 


„ Baſſas 


„ Theſe ſhoals were named by the Portugueſe diſcoverers, Baxee da Jdia, or the © Banks of the Jeweſy i- 
they are ſtill called ſo by that nation, as well as by all the European navigators, except thoſe ef our country, 


where the firſt Charts of theſe parts copied from the Portuguele, having changed the unn 
ſubſtituted the word Idi for that of Judia. 


+ The BassAas vs Jubi of Nichel/en, and the Eurora Rocxs, according to a very experienced Com- 
mander, muſt be the ſame ſhoal ; they were ſeen by the Royal Admiral the 23d of Auguſty 1784, and nothing 
was perceived above water, except ſcattered rocks like hay-ricks, though probably ſome part of the flat may 
dry at low water, and at the extremity the ſea breaks heavy all round. Captain Huddart ſent his pinnace 
cloſe to the back of the ſurf, which failed round the ſouth and weſt ſides in from 3 to 12 fathoms, within 
20 or 30 yards of the breakers, while the ſhip kept from about a mile to 1 4 mile off the breakers, and had 
no ſoundings from 40 to 70 fathoms, for an extent of 14 miles on the ſaid ſouth and weſt fides ; but could 
. net alerting how far © might cmzand to: the cafhracd, The part viſible extended from B. 8. E. to W. S. W, 
13 miles,. 

1 This muſt mean the Rocks, or Nabels Baſſas de India, ſeen the 24th, : 5 
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« 3 Latitude 220 30“ South. 
« Baſſas de India { > te, oppoſed, 41% 40! Eaſt rom Greenwich 
« Variation 220 Weſt.” T * 
e $67 eh ee of the Zutoje Hess 26 20. E. ef the Bates 


* 
7 


de India Rocks, and above 20 leagues from the Coaſt of Madagaſcar, nn 


* 


Rock *, named after the oY NT OR by which it was diſcovered. 


13 miles, and from N. N. E. 0 . l w. 4 wites F ene 


and the weſternmoſt, per mean of 12 ebſcrvations of the moon, 40* 8 Eaſt of London, and by chro- 


nometer 39? 58' Colonel Harper went in the pinnace with hooks and lines, and caught a large quantity of 


fi ſu, which were found very good. 
« On the 26 the Reha Admiral made the northernmoſt of che ſmall iſlinds on te Coaſt of Angoxa, 


in latitude 16* 2142 South, and by chronometer in 22/2 longitade Eaſt of the above thoal. | 
% The Royal Admiral had ſoundings on St. Anthony's Shoal in 13 fathoras, 10 4 leagues North, 300 Eaſt, 
true courſe, or North 56 per compaſs, and 2 leagues from the ſhore. By the Chart, the above iſland ap- 
pears to lie 20 leagues to the weſtward of Mozambique, therefore the ſhoal muſt be near 30 leagues to the 
weſtward of Mozambique, 
The Europa agrees in latitude, but differs widely in meridian diſtance; indeed the currents are often 
ſtrong in this part of the channel; for between the ſhoal es aber the Royal Admiral 


1 miles to the weſtward in 3 days. 


The variation at the Baſſas 1s lade an de above Wee, was 235 1 and at the iſland 20* 40! Well. Won 
Probably this rack is ane of thoſe which are deſcribed in the above notes. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


| FOR SAILING INTO | | ; 
$, LUGUSTIN'S B 4 7. 
5 THINCE ro Tn COMORO ISLANDS. 


CENCE 9 


THESTERFIELD SHOAL.— 5ST. CHRISTOPHER'S, 7 Du ene 
axd COFFIN ISLANDS, &c, 


Qg”: Avovsrin's Bar lies almoſt under the Tropic of Capricorn, in 23* 34 latitude 


South, and 44* t3/ caſt logins dn Londen. ene 


the Hon. Thomas Howe. 
Having paſſed Sandy Iſland in 15 or 13 fathoms water, nd Bed oe 


you will ſee a high land cloſe to the ſea, on the ſouth fide the bay, and another high land 


at ſome diſtance in the country; the entrance of River Onglahe, which the Engliſh have 
named Dartmouth River, being then open to you, it will ſerve as a leading mark to run up 
and clear the reef, as well as all danger. The north point of this river is a ſteep bluff, 
and the ſouth one, which is alſo-ſteep, has a low woody point running out to the north- 
ward ; reu Junphe high tha pried s SNL pure age WO OE EE BP 
it will bear E. + 8. 

Ae e e ee e wn e 
have none till you come off the firſt low point on the ſouthern ſhore. Off this there 
is a ſmall ſhoal of breakers with 9 and 10 fathoms cloſe to them, and 14 or 15 fathoms 
2 cables length without; it deepens gradually from 14 to 28 fathoms, 4 of a mile to 
the northward of this point, and then no ſoundings; obſerve that the leading mark 
muſt be kept a fail's breadth open in paſſing theſe breakers, which you ſhould do in 
14 or 15 fathoms. 

There is good anchoring in, from 18 to 20 fachoms, the Tone Rodk on the ſouth 
ſhore bearing from S. + E. to S. W.; the other mark, as follows; viz. at ſome diſtance 
from the low woody point bs hat riſes vp; 10. a fate. tet li en Bhs oe 
on the north fide, but much higher; if you bring thoſe 2 bluffs in one, or touching, 


or a little ſhut in, and the Tent Rock, from S. 4 E. to S. + W., it is a very good place 


to lie in; with theſe bearings you will have from 10 to 12 fathoms water, and a very good 
birth, with good holding ground, clay and mud. 
| | 0 


Here 


3 


( 38 

Here you ſhould moor Eaft and Weſt that you may ride between the tow, and 
with an open hawſe when the wind comes to the northward and blows hard, which ſome- 
times happens ; ſhould you moor North N ſome places, your outer anchor 
would lie in very deep water.. 

No ſhip ſhould let go her anchor in more than 15 or 16 fathoms, unleſs it is with the 
- Tent Rock, bearing S. 5 Eaſt, and then in not more than 18 or 20 fathoms; for the 
bank in moſt places goes off very ſuddenly from 20 or 24 fathoms to no ſoundings. The 
Tent Rock, bearing from S. 3 E. to S. 1 W. in from 8 to 12 fathoms water, as ſaid 
above, is the beſt place for a ſhip to lie in ſince there is good ground and moſt drift. 

In St. Auguſtin's Bay, you may get wood and water at the mouth of the river, where 
there is a bar with only 2 feet at low tide; you get alſo plenty of good beef, mutton, and 
fowls, only vegetables are very ſcarce. The inhabitants are hoſpitable, but artful and 
prone to revenge.—It flows here at full and change 2 hours 15 minutes, and the perpen- 
dicular riſe is 8 feet on ſpring tides. 

When you ſail from St. Auguſtin's Bay to India, you FAME WAI the weſtward 
and make about 50' or 52/ weſt longitude from Sandy Iſland, and then ſhape your courſe 
due North, until under 17 50/, after which, as we have already obſerved, a N. E. courſe 
by compaſs will carry you on the Pracer BANx, which extends all along that part of 
Madagaſcar, between the 18th and 16th parallels of latitude. On this bank the ſoundings. 
are very uneven, but keeping in 20 fathoms, is a good depth until you loſe them ; you 
then proceed according to the directions given in the preceding ſection; with that courſe 
you avoid the Suſſex Rock, and ST. CuRIsrornER's IsLanD, a ſmall low fandy iſland, 
with a few breakers round it, in 17 latitude, and 14 leagues diſtant from the Coaſt of 
Madagaſcar, whoſe deſcription we find in the Journal of the Portfield, June 3d, 1755, as 
follows: „The Iſland of St. Chriſtopher is very low, with ſome trees on the northern- 
moſt part of it: the north-weſt part is a large ſandy beach, which looks very white ; but 
when you are at a great diſtance from it, it appears like chalk cliffs, which J ſuppoſe to be 
ſand blown upon the land: to the northward are breakers that run out above 2 miles from 
the iſland, I think thoſe who come this way, in prudence ſhould lie to for the ſaid iſland, 
though they have made Madagaſcar, for it is ſo low, that I believe in the cleareſt wea- 
ther it cannot be ſeen a mile off in the night.” 

By making your courſe N. E. when in latitude 16? 40/ South, and longitude made from 
Sandy Iſland about 25”; you avoid likewiſe that dangerous ſhoal called CAHEsTERIEI D 
SHoaL, which was ſeen in Auguſt, 1756, by the Cheſterfield Indiaman, in company with 
the Walpole and Hector. This lies in 16 13 latitude, and about 25 or 30 Weſt of 
the meridian of Sandy Iſland, being thus deſcribed in the Chefterfield's Log-book : 

« At 5 A. M. faw breakers from the maſt-head right a-head of us; hauled our wind 
in order to go to the weſtward of them, though I perceived the paſſage to the eaſtward: the 


Walpole and Factor did the fame, and I believe were nearer to them than we, though we 
8 | were 


0 
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were not half a. blen length from the White-heads. This ſhoal appears to be a mile long, 
and + a mile broad, and lies near Eaſt and Weſt ; there is on it a ſmall rock which is dry, 
and a little to the caſtward of that rock, a patch of reddiſh ſand that is dry alſo, againſt 
which the ſea broke furiouſly, though moderate weather; and there was a confuſed ſea 
where the ſhip went through. 

Theſe ſhips had 30 fathoms water when they firſt ſaw the ſhoal, and were ſteering N. E. 
The breakers being right a-head of them; they had then 19, 20, 10 +, 7, and 6 fathomsz 
and in this latter depth, paſſed within half a cable's length of the breakers, after which they 
had 7 2, 12, and 20 fathoms, r u hon png then. alt 
ground at 40 fathoms. 

They were at noon in 15 59 ' latirude South, by obſervation ; po” the longitude made 
from Weſtminſter-Hall, was 58' Weſt; they found a northerly current which ſet the ſhip 
12 miles to the northward of the reckoning. In working their courſe and diſtance from 
5 A. M. to noon, with a proper allowance for the north current, the firſt will be made Weſt 
36 North, and the diſtance 24 miles from the breakers on the ſhoal, by which the ſhoal 
appears to lie in 160 13“ latitude South, and 38' longitude Weſt from Weſtminſter-Hall. 

The ſame ſhip ſaw the evening before at 6 P. M. St. Chriſtopher's Iſland bearing Eaſt, 
and 2 or 3 leagues diſtant. In working likewiſe their courſe and diſtance from that iſland, 
with the bearings from it, at 6 P. M. and allowing for the northerly current; the ſhoal 
they diſcovered, and which is now called CHzSTERFIELD 1 88 lies 24 leagues N. 5 E. 
from St. Chriſtopher's. | 

About 25 leagues W. by S. from St. Chriſtopher's, in 17? 15 latitude South, and 
1? 28 Weſt from the meridian of Johanna, lies the ſmall Iſland of Jonx pz Nova; it 
was ſeen June 27th, 1740, and June 7th, 1769, by the French ſhips La Pair, and 
le Marquis de Sance, the former having got, at the diſtance of 10 leagues S. by E. from 
it, uneven ſoundings from 7 to 15, 20, and 30 fathoms water. This iſland, about 3 miles 
long from North to South, riſes a little in the middle, where it is covered with ſhrubs ; 
on the ſouth ſide there are breakers, which run off 2 miles, with a black rock at the 
end 10 or 11 feet high; but towards the North they extend farther than 1 mile, and are 
anne rock, which being 2 or 3 n Pony oy: @ 
ſhip under fail. 

The longitude made from Sandy Iſland to the latitude 169 or 162 20/ South, ſhould 
not be more than 12' Weſt, and the variation 209 Weſt. From this latitude you may 
make your longitude eaſterly, ſo that in about 13® 12/ South, you ſhould come to about 52/ 
longitude Eaſt from Sandy Iſland, with a variation of 199 3o' Weſt, in which latitude, 
longitude, and variation, if the weather be clear, you will ſee the remarkable hill, called 
Valentine's Peak, that lies on the ſouth ſide of Mayotta, the ſouthernmoſt of the Comoro 
Iſlands; it will then bear about Eaſt from you 8 or 9 leagues diſtant. * 


Hereabout you meet with a ſtrong ſoutherly current, which will ſt the ſhip rom 20 
O 2 | to 


( wo ) 
to 24 miles to the ſouthward in 24 hours; make your eur N. N. E. 4 or 5 leagues, 
and the iſland Johanna will be perceived bearing about N. N. E. 4 E. 11 or 12 leagues 
diſtant; it is much higher land than Mayotta, or Ma and Ae en by a very 
high peak in the middle: then Mayotta will bear E. by S. 

Steer then for the weſt part of Johanna, and you will ſoon deſcry Mohilla to the 
N. W. Ships always go between Johanna and Mohilla, within 2 or 3 miles of the weſt 
part of the former; but if by ſome unforeſeen current they ſhould' be carried on the 
eaſt ſide of Mayotta, they muſt take care of a reef lying to the E. N. E. 4 or 5 
leagues off, and whoſe bearings have been obſerved as follows: viz. When the north 
point of Mayotta was bearing N. W. by N. by compaſs, and the ſouth point 
S. W. by W. 6 or 7 leagues, then the reef bore-N, W. hy W. diſtant 2 leagues, 
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| ReMARxs on a SHOAL on which the Tauxrox-CAsTUx, TY 7 | 
James Urmſton, Commander, grounded in the Mozambique Channel. 


[Tourſe. | D. | N. E. | MD. | Lat. P: X: Lo. | Lo. in | Bearing and Diſtance, 
N. 34 E.| 66 34/14 | 1800 | 39 41 42 Eaſt. 
H.] Courſes. K. F. „ &c. Monday 13th April, 1797. 
JF. N. E 4 . by S. light air and fair. | | 
2 3 |2.|Variable.. © Light breezes, with hot ſultry weather. 
| 3]North Z| | | At 9, A. M. perceived the water difſ- | | 
n N. by E Toes... coloured, went to heave the ſhip to, to. | 
$ . p by E. per Aut 20 45 w] found. She ſtruck in 23 fathoms, on hard 
7E. N. E. z 4 Per Amplitude 20 56 ], | fand and coral; tried to heave her in ſtays 
8 2 |5 N. by W. but without effect. Handed: fails and got 
18 | 3 * | the boats out and ſounded ; laid a warp 
5 ; 4 W. N. w. 2 out to the S. W. in 8 fathoms; hove 
12 [3 W. by s. Cloudy taught and obſerved the water to riſe; the 
I 2. |2. | ſhip ſwang to the hawſe at paſt 11, and 
2. I by noon hove her into 12 fathoms water, 
Ly 2 3 * 
6 N. E. 3 
5 7N. E. 2 N.] 5 
8 N. N. E. Is 
N. E. b. N. 5 r | 
I | ifland bore E. N. E. diſt. 
11 5 6 ö 5 miles, ſand bank N. N. E. 
121) - | |diſt. 6 miles. J K | 
| # ih Latitude, per double altitude, 17* 16'South. 
63 |Miles. ___|[X. Lo.|Lo.in | Bearing and Diſtance. 
| e An : 


Monvav. 18th April, 1791. During theſe 24 hours. hot, ſultry weather, with light 
winds, From our chronometer and reckoning, expecting to make the iſland of St. 
Chriſtopher's, kept a good look. out, but. during the night the wind coming from the 
eaſtward found it neceſſary to tack ; the wind veering round to the northward, ſhe laid up 
Eaſt and E. N. E. which was the courſe we intended ta ſteer for the purpoſe of making 
the land. At + paſt 6, A. M. ſaw the land from the maſt-head, bearing E. N. E. 6 leagues, 

ſomething like a fail; the rate of the ſhip's going was at that time about 4 miles per hour, 
the 


% 


| 
| 
? 
1 
5 
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the water remarkably ſmooth. At 8, A. M. the latitude worked up, per account, was 
17* 26 South; longitude, per account, 42* 11'; Eaſt longitude worked up from our 
chronometer, ſince the laſt noon, 43* 03'; by a ſeries of good ſights, per © and < 
brought forward from Wedneſday, 13th April, 1791. 42* 36 / Eaſt longitude, brought 
forward from the mean of 6 ſights, per C and G Antares, At q, P. M. 44* 07' Eaſt; 
13 meridian diſtance Eaſt of Trinidada 57 58. At ; paſt 8, A. M. perceived the water 
| much diſcoloured ; hove to, to ſound, but in the act of heaving to, the ſhip ſtruck and 
| | | grounded on a bed of coral; every effort was uſed to caſt her off, but without effect. 
ö A ſmall low iſland bearing E. N. E. a ſmall ſand- bank N. N. E. diſtant about 2 or 3 
miles, diſtant from the ſmall iſland about 3 miles. Immediately furled all our fails, and 
got the boats out; ſent the cutter and jolly-boat to ſound round the ſhip, found deep wa- 
B | ter in the ſouth-weſt quarter, but to the north-weſt the water was very ſhoal, ſo ſhoal, the 
* * boat had like to a grounded; to the ſouthward found a + leſs 4 fathoms ; got the kedge 
and nine inch hawſer into the long-boat, and carried it to the ſouth-weſt quarter, having 
previouſly laid a buoy in- 8 fathoms water, as a guide for the ſhip; hove her off into 
. deep water; providentially the water proved remarkably fine, and we were happy in 
| getting off without any material damage happening to the ſhip. I obſerved at the time 
| | of the long-boat's being carried out, a ſtrong N. E. current, and have much reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that the flux and reflux of the ſea here is conſiderable, for at the time of her 
| grounding the ſmall ſand-bank which bore N. N. E. was hardly diſcernible from the 
* maſt- head when ſhe came a- float. The ſhip came afloat about noon, and the confuſion 
which ſuch a circumſtance would naturally throw us into, had made us neglect taking a 
meridian altitude, but we had a latitude by a double altitude, which made 17* 16“ South. 
At 2. 20”; paſt meridian, we had ſome fights, per chronometer, which made in the longi- . 
tude of 41* 56' Eaſt; we were at this time riding out kedge in 12 fathoms water. The 
iſland bore E. S. E. diſtant about 3 or 4 miles. A high peak of land on Madagaſcar ex- 
tending to the ſouthward extremes of it from S. E. by S. + S. and diſtant about 12 
leagues. At + paſt 4 P. M. weighed the kedge, and ſtood away South, and S. by W. with 
regular ſoundings from 12 to 15 fathoms, when we came to with the ſmall bower. The 
| ON. iſland bore N. by E. diſtant about 11 or 1: miles. The extremes of Madagaſcar, from 
| | the maſt-head, from N. E. 1 E. to S. S. E. diſtant about 10 or 12 leagues, in 13 fa- 
| fathoms, mud and ſand; the ſame bearings from the poop at noon. A 9 A. M. ſent 
the cutter to ſound, with the ſecond officer upon duty. Here follows the report he 
made of the channel: | | 
After clearing the ſhip we ſteered Eaſt, the ſhip then bore about W. by S. diſtant 
about a + of a mile; hove a caſt of lead, 12 fathoms; the ſhip bore W. S. W. we 
were then going at the rate of 3* 4* per hour, ſounded 12 fathoms; the ſhip bore 
S. W. + W., the peak on Madagaſcar bearing E. by S. The extremes of the land 
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from S. E. by E. to E. by S. At ; paſt 9 A. M. diſtant from the ſhip about a mile, 
the iſland N. + W. diſtant 4 leagues,. founded 12 fathoms ; the ſhip bore S. W. about 
12 mile; extremes of the land to the ſouthward Eaſt to E. S. E. ſounded 10 f fathoms, 
the ſhip S. W. by W. about 1 + mile. The iſland N. by W. + W. diſtant about 4 
leagues, The peak E. by S. ſounded 10 fathoms. The ſhip S. W. + W. diſtant about 
2 miles, ſounded 9 fathoms. The Ship S. W. + W. diſtant 3 miles. At 10 A. M. 
ſounded 7 + fathoms. The ſhip S. W. + W. The iſland N. N. W. 4+ W. The ex- 
tremes of the iſland of Madagaſcar from S. E. to N. E. by E. diſtant from the ſhip about 
3 miles, ſounded 8 fathoms. The ſhip S. W. by W. the bottom hitherto ſeemed 
ſandy, ſounded 7 fathoms. The ſhip W. S. W. the low land from E. S. E. to N. E. 
diſtance about 1 + mile, ſeveral caſts off land all 7 fathoms; deepened our water from 
7 fathoms to 47; running in for the land, pretty regular ſoundings from + leſs 8 to 7 
fathoms for about 1 4 mile; the ſhip bore W. S. W. 4 f miles: kept ſtanding in 
for the land, the ſoundings ſtill continue the ſame from 7 to 74. The iſland N. W. by N. 
diſtance about 3 leagues, ſandy bottom all the way; ſhoaled water leſs 7 fathoms hauled 
off N. N. E. had 7 fathoms, the ſhip W. S. W. diſtant about 6 miles, pretty regular 
ſoundings from 7 fathoms to 7 +, ſandy bottom; ſounded 7 fathoms, ſoſt bottom ; 7 4 blue 
mud; 7 + ſoft bottom; 7 + ſtiff ground. The ſhip S. W. + W. 7 + ſoft bottom; re- 
gular ſoundings from 7 + to 7 fathoms, ſoft bottom. Steering along ſhore N. by E. ſtill 
continue our regular ſoundings from 7 to 7 , ſoft ground, the ſhip W. S. W. diſtant 
about 8 miles 3 7 fathoms, ſoft ground about mid- channel. The channel N. W. by N. 
extremes of the low land from E. N. E. to S. E. by S. diſtant off the low land about 
1% mile; the ſhip W. S. W.; ſoundings 2 7 fathoms, ſoft ground. At the time of the 
taking of the bearings in mid channel, it wanted a £ of eleven A. M. from our grounding 
yeſterday, ſuppoſe it muſt be low water. Still continued our ſoundings of + 7 to 7 fa- 
thoms, ſoft ground. The ſhip bears S. W. by W. diſtant 9 miles, thick water, with a 
quantity of weed, 7 fathoms, ſoft. ground. The ſhip S. W. + W. the iſland N. W. 
extremes of Madagaſcar from E. N. E. to S. E. by E. going at the rate of 5* per hour, 
ſhoaled 6 + fathoms, ſoft ground; hauled off from the iſland N. W. + W. 5 + fathoms, 
ſand. Steered North, found our water ſhoal as we hauled in for Madagaſcar, 5 fathoms, 
ſand; the iſland N. W. + W. 5 fathoms, deepened as we hauled to the iſland 6 fathoms, 
+ 5 fathoms, hard ground. Steered N. N. W. ſounded 3 + fathoms ; bore up N. N. E. 
4 fathoms, 4 4 fathoms; hauled up N. E. 4 leſs 4 fathoms, ſandy bottom, 4 % the ſhip 
S. W. 2, 4 fathoms; found our water ſhoal, kept ſteering N. E. by E. 4 f fathoms, 
ſandy bottom. Deepened to 5 fathoms ; deepened from 6 + to 7 + fathoms, ſoft ground; 
hauled up E. N. E. 7 fathoms, ſoft ground. Still continue the ſame ſoundings, having got 
into deep water again; hauled away N. E. by E. ſhoaled to 6 f fathoms, the iſland 
W. N. W. 6 fathoms, ſoft ground, 5 + fathoms, ſteered E. N. E. 5 + fathoms, had a 
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meridian altitude 172 28' South, the ſhip bore S. W. distant 10 miles, found a ſtrong 
N. E. current, which obliged us to come to an anchor.” 
In examining ſome Journals, and from the difference of our ſoundings, with thoſe 
which are laid down in the Charts, we find this iſland cannot be St. Chriſtopher's, but muſt 
be Corri ISLAND, on the ſame parallel of latitude, but 1 + degree to the eaſtward of 
St. Chriſtopher's. Having fight for the longitude per © and C. So late as Wedneſday the 
13th inſtant, the watch agreeing with thoſe ſights, it made us not place that degree of confi- 
dence in the obſervations per & and © Antares, which we had 12 hours before we ſtruck, 
and work up to 8 A. M. made 44 ) Eaſt of Greenwich. We find thoſe ſights muſt 
have been very good, as the bank we have ſounded along muſt be the ſame which is men- 
tioned in the Charts to have very irregular ſoundings, and many dangerous places. We 
are convinced there is a channel in the mid-way, between Coffin Iſland and Madagaſcar ; 
for while we continued in the boat, in the mid-channel, we found very regular ſoundings 
from 7 to + 5 fathoms, but bordering any nearer either of the iſlands, found very ſhoal 
water: a courſe of E. S. E. with the precaution of a boat a head, I think might carry the 
ſhip through clear of all dangers. 
While at anchor, the ſmall iſland bore N. by E. diſtant about 4 leagues. 


Ieaneſday, 20th April, 1791. 
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DANGERS ro The EASsTWARD AND WESTWARD OF THE COMORO ISLANDS, 
ö ; | | 5 
1 Comono Ist Axps are four in number, viz. Comoro, which gives its name to the 
reſt, Mohilla, Mayotta, and Johanna; they are all very high, and ſeen at a great 
diſtance in clear weather: the length of each of them is between 6 and 8 leagues; the 
breadth from 4 to 5; their inhabitants, who are Mahometans, are the deſcendants of 
Arabs, and a courteous and civil people. Comoo, called alſo Angazicha, is the largeſt 
and higheſt of theſe iſlands; as you come near its weſternmoſt point, you will deſcry a 
final! round iſlanJ, not unlike that at] dhanna, which you muſt round, and ſteer along ſhore 
| to 


G 

to the northernmoſt end of the iſland, to which you give a birth of 2 miles; when round 
the point haul in for the land, ſteering N. E. and N. E. by N., and when you bring a black 
bluff point S. by W. + W. and the eaſternmoſt land in ſight E. by N.; you may then an- 
chor in 16 fathoms, ſandy ground; here are reefs to the eaſtward and weſtward of you; 
lie your beſt bower to the weſtward for the freſh gales at 8. W. Jon Vil RET 
high water, and + a mile at low water from the ſhore. 4 

When you are getting round the north point; of the nd it_is necetliry. you: raul 
hoiſt out all your boats in readineſs for towing, as the high land totally excludes you from 
the monſoon, and you are ſubject to nothing but calms and light airs, added to which there 
is a tide here which ebbs and flows to a prodigious degree, Whereby,” ſays. Captain 
C. W. Webber, Jun. of the Oxford, 1759, © I found it extremely difficult to get in near 
enough to lay hold of anchor ground; for it is ſteep to, till you come upon the bank, which 
does not deſcend with an even or gradual declivity from the ſhore, but goes off almoſt 
perpendicularly at once, and cloſe to it, before you get ſoundings with 30 fathoms, you 
will not be able to find ground with 70 or 80, which I believe is the caſe all round the 
iſland at the diſtance of 1 f mile, or 2 miles from the ſhore. The place of anchoring 
would be very dangerous was it liable to any gales of wind, but ic is entirely ſheltered from 
the monſoon ; and I believe there very ſeldom happens any gale of wind from other quar- 
ters ſtrong enough to endanger a ſhip. 

« "The hind hos gheney of very. good, buttocks, hop. gror iiatititand Ia 
| ins, &c. but there is a great ſcarcity of water, and near the King's town; inſo- 
much that I was obliged to ſend water from the ſhip for the uſe of my people on ſhore.” 
The Swing AA ths Uned re takes (om: che ER. Cap- 
tain C. Lewin, who was there alſo in 1759. 
| Bearings at anchor in 24 fathoms, ſandy ground off Comoro z. OT Sn 
ſmall miles E. + 8. ar roof A 1 TY" the caſtern- 
moſt land E. by N. 

© The com jolie and ul of. cocoe-wntren with tee femme A A. 
it is the only place where we could land; ſhoal water runs off about + of a mile, and at 
low tide you catpot come off with your boat. Whenever you ſee this town ſend boats 
a-head, for as the ſhore is bold in all other places, mne 
ground off ſuch a fine ſandy beach. 

« The hlt ſoundings we had were 35, then 25 fathoms when anchored. +=" 
ſerved in the road, 11* 18' South. When you have 12 fathoms, you are cloſe to the reef. 
We lay about a cable's length too near the King's Town, and had we continued longer at 
the iſland would have moved. 
© « The people at Comoro are very civil; the price of bullocks, ſettled with the King, b 
om 4 976 Galley; Gre; gee: here hers gong. AE but no water do be had. | The 
ee eee 
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« Of all the and, Ice, Comoro, and Moll, 1 give the prfrene to 
the latter.” 

About 16 leagues S. E. by S. from Comoro, lies MontLua, or Mobatly, and Moller. 
The beſt road, according to Yan Keule's deſcription, is on the ſouth fide of the iſle, 
behind ſome ſmall iſlands, round which is a coral reef; you ſtand over the reef, the 
leaſt water being 8-or 9 fathoms, and the ground clearly feen, but there is no danger. 
Being over the reef you get 45, 43, and 40 fathoms, oozy ground, and 38, 36, 39, 
fine ſand, viz. To the eaſtward of the ſmall iſlands, where you anchor; beſides this 
there is another anchoring place cloſe to the ſhore in 20 fathoms off the north point of 
the iſland, and a third on the eaſt ſide, where refreſhments may be had. 

Captain illiam Wilſon, of the Suffolk, having been there in May, 1756, an extract of 
his Journal will acquaint us more particularly with the iſland. 

« 28th of May, 1756, latitude 12? South, at noon, made long. from Mozam- 
bique home to Johanna 3* 15“ Eaſt, The extremes of Mohilla from E. ' N. to 
N. N. E. Diſtant from the daa iſlands ts dhe S. W. of it 4 miles. The en Iand of 
Comoro North. 
 < 2gth fair weather, a ben per" © pin moderate gale; continue round- 
ing the iſland with a deep ſea line going, but got no ground with 40, 50, and 60 fa- 
thoms ; gave the iſtands to the S. W. of Mohilla a birth of 4 or 5 miles, and when clear 
of them, hauled in for the north-weſt end of Mohilla. About 2 miles thort of the north- 
weſt point of the iſland, there is a black rock, which is always above water, and lies 
about 2 miles from the ſhore ; we kept about 2 miles without it, and had no ground 
30 or 40 fathoms. From the north-weſt point of Mohilla there is a reef of rocks above 
water, which runs out about + mile; we kept + mile without them, and had no ground 
30 fathoms; being clear of the point, and opening the land to the eaſtward, hauled in 
for ditto, and ſoon got ſoundings 30 fathoms, fmall ſtones and coral, which ſhoaled gra- 
dually to 15, we then edged away into 24; ſeeing a ſmall town on a bluff hillock cloſe to 
the ſea, ſent our pinnace on ſhore to enquire for the watering place, bur being much ſhort 
of the place laid down in the Waggoner, continued ftanding on. The pinnaee returned 
and informed us that we might have water and proviſions where they had landed; having 


| Hot paſt, tacked, and ſtood in with our boats, ſounding between us and the ſhore. 


« At 6 P. M. came to with the fimall bower in 24 fathoms, and moored with the 
ſtream to the northward in 26 fathoms, ſmalt tones, ſhells and coral; diſtance off ſhore 


| 4 of a mile: ben anchored the north-weſt pome of Mohilla bore W. S. W. the caſt- 


ernmoſt land E. by S. + South, and the tomm S. S. W. 

« At day break ſent Mr. Jackſon, our ſecond mate, in the pinnace to. examine the 
<oalt between this and the King's Town, &c. 

„eke ee the bug boat mar with call, and rficd with the inan boats, in the 


5 (1699. 90 | 
Mean time went aſhore to ſee the watering place i found it to be about 200 yards from the 


beach, up an eaſy aſcent, but the water is in a declivity, which ſeems to have been worn 


by torrents from the hills, about 12 feet deep, and being too ſteep to roll our caſks up, 
we made uſe of our engine to fill them, whence they were rolled with great enſe from 
the beach, which is a ſoft ſand. The run of water, which is clear, and conſtant from the 
mountains down between the rocks, is loſt about 10 yards below where we filled in the 
rocks and ſand, and-may be obſerved to ooze out of the beach at low water. EPO 

« We found an Eaſt and Weſt moon to make full ſea on che change. The ſtream 
ſets along ſhore, the flood to the weſtward, but changes conſiderably before the water 
has done rifing, as does the ſtream to the eaſtward before it has done falling. The water 
riſes on the new moon 15 feet, and a reef of rocks runs from the point whereon the town 
ſands, acroſs the little bay on which the watering place is, to two rocks to the eaſtward, 
which are always above water, and ſues dry; R 
quarter ebb, and the firſt quarter flood.” | 

zoth' May, Mr. Jackſon returned from his, ſurvey, and informed us, „That the 
King's Town is about 4 leagues to the S. E. by S., the coaſt between us and it very 
dangerous, ſeveral reefs of rocks running far out into the fea; that a ſhip cannot lie 
nearer than 2 miles from the land off the King's Town; that there is a large ſurf on the 
ſhore, and that boats cannot go in after half ebb. The watering place is a mile beyond 
the town, and is not ſo convenient as where we are filling, having a chopping ſea, which pre- 
vented the boats rowing. - He landed and walked,” he thinks, © 4 miles farther 
hore to the S. S. E. when he came to a large run of water, like that of Johanna. The 
coaſt appeared very rocky, and being open to the S. E. a large ſwell came in, and there 
was a great ſurf on the ſhore, ao; cavern abt . 
tering there. £ 
« 1 June, the iſlanders complain of our people taking their cocos nur, and other 
ſruit from the trees, without paying for it, which I have ſtrictly forbid. 

« 2d, filled the remainder of our caſks, and took on board ſome cowries, 1 28 
Bead of cattle. 

WW OOA pumpkins, and as muck. 
Fruit as we could ftow. 
| « At 2, P. M. hove up the nal bower anchor, wok on boand 7 bullock, and prepared 
for ſling, &c. 

« Notwithſtanding the plenty n cl d Hand Wend üs imd s U 0 
get any more than 27 bullocks to bring away with us, and many of them very ſmall.” 

MayoTTa, the ſouthernmoſt of the Comoro Iſlands, is leſs frequented and lefs 
known” than the others, being entirely ſurrounded with dangerous reefs. At its 
north weſt end there Fo 

P 2 
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| (1080 ; 
1 which has probably been the occaſion that ſeveral Eaſt-India ſkips erring in their Iairude; 
3 | dave miſtaken Mayotta for Johanna, The town and anchorage iie about 5 miles 
i 8. E. by E. from that iſland. This anchorage is remarkable by a bluff head, with rocks 
=: - overhanging the ſea, and miſtaken for a ſhip at anchor cloſe in ſhore. Ir flows there 
l upon change days, E. by N.; the water riſes 12 feet. wks 

. | JoHANNa, Which they call alſo Arjoan, is of a triangular form : 3 
Nx points are the bay and anchorage, and the ſouth point lies. about 12 leagues N. W. from 
ji | Mayotta. This iſland is the moſt. frequented by European ſhips,. and when you are bound 


| to it you mult fall in with the ſouth point, off which there is a:reef which will be perceived 
| as you come near it. This reef runs along the weſt coaſt to the north-weſt point of 
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i the iſland, where it joins with a ſmall i0and, called from its appearance, Saddle aud: 
* you may ſteer for that iſland, and round it at about + a mile diſtance, in 10 or 11 fa- | 
1 thoms. nnen 

1 Fo Une. 

„ | . bay open by Saddle Iſland, you mult, keep- your luff as ws 

1 n eee 

8 iſland very ſtrong, ſet you out, being variable, and no anchoring, unleſs you are near the. 

3 town, which lies in the very bight of the bay ; though the anchoring place is when the 

'F | peak bears S. by E. + E. The Mofque-Eaſt;. the extremes of the bay N. E. cy 

N to N. W. by W., and the river S. by W. 5 

3 | r e 6 

. your off- anchor lies in 25 fathoms, and your other in 7; and: at low water you will not 

3 be diſtant above 2 cables length from the ſhore : whereas off Brown's. Gardens, being 

| moored in 10 fathoms with your inner anchor, I ee e 

1 good quarter of a mile from the ſhore. 

| . Brown's Gardens ate a long range of cocoa - nut trees Ann 

||: nme black rock to the eaſtward betwirt the town and them, and the river where you 

1 b water being the extreme of them to the weſtward. 

1 Berween Brown's Gardens and the Moſque Town there is a reef of rocks, which are 

* =; gry at low water, and ſpit out near a quarter of a mile. It is high water at 4 o'clock 2, 

„ E on full and change days, the flood ſetting commonly to the N. W. and the ebb to the 

„ Bak. The tide flows up and down near 2x fathoms ; and as the beach is very level, when 
1 it is high water you appear at a great diſtance off, but at low water, when the large ſtones 

„ ſhew themſelves, you will find yourſelf cloſe to the ſhore. 

it | There is another watering place that comes through the firſt Toddy Tope, ta the caſt- 

5 | 5 ward of the town, for which you bring the Moſque to bear S. E. by. S. | 

$ At this iſland you get plenty of good water, but wood is ſcarce: here is alſo abundance 
(|| © - ef proviſions, ſuch as beef, goats, fowls, lemons, oranges, cocoa-nuts, &c. at a cheap rate; 
x 

it 

| 

il 
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be the ar iv deres, auer during the night, nd 40 aid in bad ea. you 
ought not to lay aſhore. 

The N. E. Monſoon en in at. Johanna 8 . zoh 
and 16th of November, and then it is dangerous to lie in the road: in the S. W. Mon- 
ſoon, you meet with, lizle winds variable and calms, and the current ſets. generally ſtrong . 
to the S. W. 

Among the Daxouns adhcent to the Comoro iſlands, we have already mentioned the 
reef lying 4 or 5 leagues to the E. N. E. of Mayotta. Another Shoal diſcovered by the 
ſhip Firebraſs, in 1682, lies to the Eaſt of that iſland, at about 45 miles, according to 
Thornton ;. and « Thicd js placed 24,colles to the; fourh-raltward. of Mayors, by the fume 
Hydrographer. 

On che weſt. fide of the. Comoro iſlands, there is a Shoal. without breakers 3; leagues 
fromthe ſouth-weſt point of Comoro. The Portugueſe pilot ſays that it is 5 or 6. leagues 
long, IN. JV. and 5. E. that. ae half fapd,, the. fourh. pare hes & Rehomay and. the: nant 
end 4 fathoms water.. 

Stake: leoaues to: the. weitwerd. of Compro:there-45. a. Hef of Liners: forn -bn thy. 
Devonſhire. im 19643 FF ˙» Pegg 0 Wo IG ON. 
S. W. | 
| T Cimcee: ode coef ions es tht Se. Lazarus Shoal os 
Bank in about 12? 10o/ latitude South, and 10 or 12 leagues caſtward of Querimba 
Iſlands ;; though it has been ſounded. on by ſeveral Engliſh ſhips, W 

nud extent are uncertain ; but the Portugueſe deſcribe it as dangerous. 

a This ſhoal appears to be the ſame as that mentioned by Mr. Oftorn, (firſt officer of 
- the Kaunitz, an imperial ſhip, in 1791), which bears S. E. + S. from Cape Delgado, 
- diſtance about 27 leagues, and 14 leagues to the eaſtward of the Qyerimba Iſlands, in 
latitude 11* 3/ ſouth, and 42* 25' Eaſt of Greenwich, per celeſtial obſervation. . We 
| leagues, had no ſoundings, and it blowing freſh could not remain-farther ; at the ſame 
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= ISLANDS and SHOALS in rm PASSAGE. | 


WH you ſail from Johanna for India you may ſteer N. N. E. as far as the 8th 
| parallel of ſouth latirude, and provided you do not make a greater caſting there 
= is no danger. Beſides, as the latitude of the Aldabra iflands is known, you may be 
1 SEE upon your guard in the ſuppoſition of an error eaſtward, which is the eaſt to be ap- 
qi | ptehended, as it has been experienced that the currents about theſe iſlands were fet- 
2 ting to the S. W. As you run to the northward you will meet with freſh and ſteady 
; gales at S. S. W. and S. W. and the more you detreaſe your latitude, the more weſterly 
will you find them, and the freſher do they blew. 

From the 8th parallel of fouth latitude you fteer N. E. 2 E. ſo as to croſs che Line 
at about 54 degrees longitude Eaſt from London, or near 3? to the eaſtward of the 
| ſhoal of Amber. Hereabouts you will find a ſoutherly current, from 10 to 15 miles in 
24 hours: you may continue your courſe N. E. or N. E. by E. till the latitude of 
300 30 / north, and about 580 caſt longirade from London, when you are clear of all 
danger, and may ſteer as you pleaſe. Bur when the S. W. monſoon begins to abate, 
ſhips ſhould ſhape their courſe more eaſterly, ron: Mrs ap vhs; San. e gan; hate 

rents, and migkt falt in with the coaſt of Africa. 
© Having got thus far, if they are bound to Bonibiy they will had! to the northward, in 

order to get into the latitude of their port, and then run down upon it with an eaſterly courſe. 
Let them keep the parallel of 18? 50/ north, till they have ſoundings, which they will 
find 28 or 30 leagues off the-coaſt, at 80 or go fathoms, and by them they may run in 
for the land. If the weather be clear, the land about Bombay may be ſeen in 40 fa- 
thoms water; and then its diſtance is about 10 or 11 leagues. From 55 fathoms, brown 
ſand, you will run 22 or 20 leagues before you ſhoalen the water to 36 fathoms, muddy 
ground: in 36 fathoms you will be 8 or g leagues off the coaſt; in 26 fathoms 6 or 7 
leagues; and in 17 or 18 fathoms from 4 to 5 leagues.” | 
Ships bound to the Cate of Mer ant Chant Gom the Inner Paſſage, 
after having croſſed the Line, direct their courſe for the Lern IsLanps, through 
ich chere are ſeveral channels 


Theſe 


Cm 5 


[Bud Gates ek 1 8 — ů ů — 
and bbc to be feen above 5 or 6 ſeagnes from the maſt-head, te , 0m af Arte 
overflows ſome of them, and they are all ſurrounded with breakers. - 

| The common churn or hips are called th Fighters, andthe re. 
cent. re 

Between the iſlands Seuhelipar aned Niall, is the TIn-brontt Ciranxzr, reckoned 
che ſafeſt of the two, The beſt latitude to fail in is 9 36“ or 90 40/ North; you mult 
be careful of keeping your parallel in going through, for though the current in general 
ſers to the fouth-weſtward, it happens ſometimes that it takes a northerly direction. 10 

If you {ke either of the lands, you may tike a freſti departure, and direct your court 
for Cape Comorin; but if you paſs through this channel without ſeeing ary ofthe ants, 
which is often the caſe, "as the weather, in the S. W. monſoon is generally very cloudy 
and hazy, you muſt continue to ſteer to the eaſtward, in Ur UE RT 

b, till you ſtrike ſoutidings on the Coaſt of Malabar. 

Between the INands Malique and Kelay, is the Eions. ct: CHANNIL ; 5 "he ws 
latitude to go through, is 8? 45 or 8® 50! North. 

N. B. You will have no Eras e ee thin 4 or 5 leagues, 
neither on the eaſt or weſt ſides, norin the channels, but at much the ſame diſtance. 5 
In latitude 9 40 North, which is a little to the ſouthward of Cochin, you will get 
ſoundings at 60, 50, or 40 fathoms, 15, 13 or 11 leagues off the coaſt; and the water 
ſhoalens gradually, as you run for the land. ' _ | 
In the above latitude and in clear weather, you can but juſt ſee the land from the deck, 
in 23 fathoms water, which is as near ſhore as you need; and in the above depths, its 
diſtance will be 8, g, or 10 leagues. Tou may then ſteer a S8. S. E. courſe, which will lead 
you along ſhore; or take a freſh departure and direct your courſe for Ceylon. | 
About 37 or 38 leagues North of Comoro Ifland lies the little Iſland of Sr. 
MarTin's, named alſo Litzle Comoro; it was diſcovered in 1600, by Mleixo da Mota, a 
Portugueſe, and ſeen 7 years afterwards by Captain Sharpeigh, an Engliſhinan ; fines 
chat time its exiſtence has been queſtioned by the generality of navigators: the Portugueſe 
pilot mentioning a ſhip who failed near it in February 1700, deſcribes it as a ſmall. 
iſland about + a league in breadth, and as much in length, evem with the water's edge, 
and not to be perceived at above 2 leagues diſtance ; it is full of trees, with a ſandy beach 

found it, and very ſteep as the ſea only broke on the ſhore. _ 

Little Comoro was ſeen likewiſe on the 28th of May 1777, by the Engliſh ſhip Val 
tine, as it appears by the only journal remaining of that ſhip, which was loſt in the 
homeward-bound paſſage. 
| Seventy leagues to the north- eaſtward of Little ca che Laren 80 t was 
nemme 

| « point. 
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A pdint of land bearing W. + N. ſuppoſed to be Zanzibar, but which Mr, Dalympte i 


inclined to think was the Iſland Monfia then in fight. 
In 9 38/ latitude South, and about 68 leagues N. E. by N. nearly, from the road of 


Johanna, are the two iſlands of Al ADRA, or Aidabra, named Atques in the old. Engliſh 


Charts. They have been explored in 1743 and 1756, by the French, and ſeen in 1766 
by the Aa, who paſſed between them: nf. If, E. by N. from theſe lies 
1s.8-NATAL in $* 32“ lat. South. 

The Bassas DR PaTRAM were deſcried from the maſt head, in 1758, by Commo- 
dore Men in the Pitt. He found them to lie in 4* 50“ lat. South, and go“ mer. diſt. 
EE Comoros me, were haenkers with « dry anc, gud by: the foarmgs mhour 3. 


miles in extent. 


The Baux, or Bass as bz 8 the Equinoxial Line, have been ſeen by 
ſeveral Engliſh ſhips, eſpecially by the Panther, Captain Affleck, May 17, 1760, failing 
from Johanna towards India; her latitude at noon was o“ 9 mer. diſt. 5* 49 Eaſt 
from Johanna; at a P. M. they ſaw the bank of Amber, bearing E. 5 or 60 S. and 
7 or 8 miles diſtant; they ſounded and found no ground at 35 fathoms. At 4 P. M. 
they made the extremes of the bank, which was dry, and had no ground at 100 fa- 
thoms. 12* 20' Welt variation had been obſerved A. M. and 12 21 P. M. A mean 
bermeen the reckonings of ſereral ſhips, would place this ſhoal in 5x* 50! longirude Eat 
of London. 


Or rus WINDS 
WHICH PREVAIL IN THE EASTERN SEAS. 


N the whole extent of the Southern part of the Indian Ocean, between the Cape * 

Good Hope, and New-Holland, to the South of the 28th parallel of latitude, the 
winds are variable all the year round. Indeed you meet frequently with winds from the 
Weſt, the N. W. and North quarters, which ſometimes veer to N. E. but it may be ſaid 
in general that the winds are never conſtant in this part of the eaſtern ſeas, 

From the 28th parallel of latitude going towards the North, to the Eaſt of Madagaſcar, 
the winds blow from S. E. to E. during the whole year; they call them Genera! or Trade 
winds, as we have ſaid page 63, becauſe they prevail in this manner, not only in the 
eaſtern ſeas, but likewiſe in all the other ſouthern ſeas, except that in the latter their 
tract extends as far as the Line, whereas in the Indian Ocean, this tract ſeems to be 
limited between the 28th parallel of latitude in ſome places, and thoſe of 8 to 9 degrees 
ASAG | 
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This rule in regard to the winds, though pretty conſtant, is nevertheleſs ſubject to ſome 
variations when the ſun is in the auſtral part, that is to ſay, in the months of October. 
November, December, January, and till the 15th of April; the ſun changes there the 
Rate of the Atmoſphere; you then frequently ſee N. W. winds prevail, ſometimes winds 
. from the Weſt inclining to the South, chiefly towards the changes of the moon. This 
diſpoſition of the winds is principally known , between Madagaſcar, and the Iles. of 
Bourbon, Mauritius and Diego Rays, or Rodrigue; it ſerves the hips to fail up from one 
| iſland to the other, in a much ſhorter time than during the other months of the year. It 
Nille and kurrjcanes, rs. ofa raging in the 9% gNOand. 
the general winds, 


THE PERIODICAL WINDS oz MONSOONS. 
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Tuz SOU THW EST MONSOON. 
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THE CURRENTS. 


HEY Cal diſtinguiſh in the Eaſt-Indies-Four Monſoons, or Seaſons, during which 
the winds commonly blow fix months from one fide, and fix months from the 
| © The S. W. Monſoon prevails to the North of the Equinoxial Line, while the 8. E. 
Monſoon blows from the South of the Line; and when the N. E. Monſoon follows that 
of the 8. W. to the North of the Line, a Monſoon is ſeen to prevail in the ſawlthern part, 
wherein the winds blow from the N. W. to the Weſt, and in ſome places to the S. W. 

The S. W. Monſoon obtains from the 1 5th of April till the 15th of October, in the 
whole extent of the ſeas compriſed between the coaſts of Africa, Arabia, and Japan. 

The N. E. Monſoon prevails from the 15th of October to the 15th of April, in the 
fame extent, except only- on the Red Sea, and in the Gulf of Perſia, which have parti- 
cular winds ; we might alſo add the Straits of Malacca, where the winds are generally 
ſhifting, and in which thegMonſoons do not blow for a long time; yet while the S. W. 
and N. E. winds are at the ſtrongeſt without the ſtraits, a middling gale blows on the 
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| The change of the two Monibons comes on gradually and never ſuddenly, variable 
winds prevailing between the two; but theſe revolutions are commonly followed with. 
and ſometimes preceded by, florms and hurricanes, chiefly when the N. E..Monfoon re- 
places that of the 8. W., viz. in October and November; choſe wicht happetr in Aprif 
are leſs frequent and leſs impetuous. þ 

The Monſoons from the S. E. and N. W. which'teign to the Soutli-of the Equator, are 
circumſcribed within a lefſer extent, ſince they are felt in the ſouthern ocean, only from 
the Line to che 8th or gth degree of latitude, and as far as the rath or 13th towards. 
the Iſles of Sunda, Timor, &c. As for their boundary from Welt to Eaſt, it is obſervett 
that they blow only from the Meridian, paſſing near the north-caſt end. of Madagaſcar, to. 
the Molucca Iſlands. 

The winds during theſe two Monſoons have in the ſame time a very different direction 
from thoſe which prevail to the North of the Line; for when they come on that ſide from. 
the S. W. they blow on tlie oppoſite fide from the S. E. When the N. W. Monſoon,, 
T e is that; query, it bs 
then the N. E. wind that is blowing on the north ſide. 

As to their change, it is not accompanied with hurricanes and ſtorms, like thoſe which: 
happen in the north part: and though you have bad weather, and the land and ſea breezes. 
are more orleſs ſtrong, the winds are never violent. 

Some authors, who ſeem to have copied each other, mir the S. W. and N. W. 
Monſoons to 2 degrees of latitude South; but after many reſearches, inquiries, and obſer-- 
vations on that head, the moſt experienced” navigators have diſcovered only between the- 
„ Ne ot endl Gor e os the Ling, fame ahamacs Trrations,. Late. per- 
ceptible, and which they do not think ſufficient for fixing a boundary. 

I ee of ou net 2 the Sonk of the Equaroy beoween the Serine 

paſſing near the north-eaſt end of Madagaſcar, you meet there, from the month of April. 
till that of October, with S. S. W. winds, which, when you are going to the North, incline 
more to the; Weſt to unite with the S. W. winds blowing to the South of the Line. 

From the month of October or November till the month of April, you have in the 
ſame tract winds from N. N. E. to Eaſt, and near the coaſt they come very oſten from the 
E. S. E. to S. E. probably to re-eſtabliſh the equilibrium 1 — 
by the great heat of that ſeaſon. 
| The Red Sea and the Gulf of Perk, although divided only by Arabia, have differene 
_ winds: they blow in the Red Sea from the ſouth quarter almoſt nine months in the year, 
to wit, fromthe end of Auguſt till the 15th, or even to the. end of May, when. they 

vary from. North to N. N. W. and commonly continue in this manner till the end of 

—_ but the land and ſea breezey prevail ſometimes over theſe winds. 

In the Gulf of Perſia the N. W. winds blow from the month of October to the 
ravath of July, and the S. E. winds during the remaining 3 months: however neither 
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of them are ſo regular, nor of ſuch duration as thoſe of the Red Sea, being oſten in- 
Moc pe a a Ger CLE va 


pt ee een ieee e e 
in the firſt days of March; and towards the end of that month it prevails on the coaſts 
of Arabia, at the entrance of the Red Sea, and as far as Cape Roffalgat. In the be- 
ginning of April it is met with on the ſouthern coaſt of Perſia without the Gulf, then at 
Cape Guadel, on the coaſts of Sind, of Guxurat; and as far as St. John's Point towards the 
15th of April; but from Bombay, all along che coaſt down to Cochin, the S. W. Mon- 
ſoon begins only che latter end of May, or at fartheſt the 1 5th of June, and then it is 
SIN | | a | 
From Cochin to the South as far as Cape Comorin, this Monſoon commences fifteen 
6 ee. 0 EOS JOE IO 
it is felt from the 1 5th of April. w_ 

eee inch fee cnt ehe tated, near 
the coaſts, on account of the ſmaller depth of water, their effe& is more ealily per- 
ceived; as to their direction, it depends for the moſt part on che bearing of the coaſts, - 
the headlands they meet with, and the iſlands which are adjacent to the continents : 
along the north-caſt coaſt of Africa, from the Equinoxial Line to Cape Guardafuy, thence - 
on the coaſt of Arabia, towards Roſſalgat, and on the ſouth: coaſt of Perſia, the Currents 
begin to run from the 8. W. in March or in April, and continue, in that direction till 
September or October, when they ſet from the N. E. to the S. KW. 8 

From Diu Point ta Bombay, you rarely meet with o remder Camas an ccomme of the 
ſtrong tides, but in Auguſt and September the overflowing of the Ind or Indus, and of the 
Rivers of Cambay, Surat and others, produces in thoſe enn Current which ſets 
towards the South, ; 

From St. John's Point to Cape Comorin there is almoſt conſtantly a Current running 
like the coaſt from N. N. W. to S. 8. E. except that between Cape Comorin and 
Cochin, you find it from S. E. to N. W. from October to the end of January. 

The Current ſets from the Ocean into the Red Sea from the month of October 
till the month of May ; and it comes out of that Sea between May and October. 

In the Gulf of Perſia it ſets commonly towards the Ocean during the whole time of 
its running towards the Red Sea: on the contrary it runs into the Gulf from the month of 
Mey v9. the moneh.of Over. 

In that part of the Ocean, compriſed berween the African coaſt md the Lacadives, it 
has been ſuppoſed that at all ſeaſons of the year, the Currents did ſet towards the 
Weſt; and this opinion was grounded, on the difforences found in the reckonings of 
ſhips, which. make the Coaſt of Malabar, failing from the Mozambique Channel, or 
. But as it is known in this paſſage that the Currents to the South of 

Q 2. | the 
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the Equator run pretty ſwift to the Weſt, n bb i0 bo afatbed-66.the 
motion of the ſeas in the northern part. Beſides, in. examining the journals, dif- 
ferences have been found in a contrary way: however, during the S. W. Monſoon, . 


. when you approach the Laceadives, the Currents ſet to the S. W. as we have ob- 
| ſerved already; eee eee ee eee e g . 


and the Malabar Coaſt S. S. E. 

In the Gulf of Manar, between Ceylon and Cape Comorin, from the Montds of May 
to that of October, the Current runs to the northward; during the remaining . ſix. 
months, that is from October to May, its direction is S. W. and S. S. W. From Berberyn 
Iſland along the ſouth coaſt of Ceylon in the S. W. monſoon, the Current ſets to the 
eaſtward; but during all this time there is no regular Current on the eaſt coaſt of the 
main iſland, between Aganis and Trineomalay: from the latter place it runs to the 
northward along the Coaſt of Coromandel. From the end of September; and even 
ſooner, tilt che month of February, the Current takes its direction from Point Pedroy 
towards Point de Galle to che S. E.—S. S. E.—South—S. W. and Weſt, according to 
the bearing of the coaſt: Pf ̃ĩ Ee OE dhe 


comes out of the Gulf of Manar. 4 


| Beſides thoſe general rules, the Currents Onan eee | 
ſudden ſhiſtings, for which no reaſon can be aſſigned; a ſhip has been. forced to anchor 
near Berberyn Iſland by a calm, and by a current which was running ſtrait to the land 


but thoſe tides or currents are neither frequent or laſting ; the ordinary Current along tho 
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THE NORTH-EAST MoNs OO N 


T is natural to imagine that the N. E. Monſoon, which follows that from the S. W. 

prevails in all the places where the latter has been felt, and this rule is ſound 
true in all India, as well as on the whole extent of the Ocean compriſed between the 
African and Arabian ſhores, till within a certain diſtance of the coaſt of Indoſtan ; but 
an exception muſt be made for the ſouth coaſt of Perſia, and for thoſe of Guzurat and 
Malabar, where the winds are never ſteady. Between the end of October and the 1 5th 
of November, the land and fea breezes beginning in. thoſe parts, will laſt four months, and 
ſcmetimes more ; they are very ſerviceable to ſhips who fail along up or down the coaſt, 
and we ſhall deſcribe them more particularly in the ſequel of this work. 
© When the land and fea breezes arc towards their end, they are ſucceeded by winds 
from the N. N. W. to the W. N. W. which blow till the return of the Monſoon, and 


em ) a 
then you have very few regular breezes.” Thoſe winds from che north-weſt quarter 
blow ſometimes very ſtrong, chiefly from the end of February till the 15th of April, 
and they occaſion ſuch « ſwell for a fortnight” together, that it is very difficult to fail 
WOE) not tal OE by pe IEG CE eee 
ſelf along · the ſhore of the-ſmall breezes: which-are blowing there. 
As to the ſhips that wre falling wettward berwean ths! x5rh/of November;.and'tits-2gth 


of January, they have very quick paſſage from the Coaſt; where the breezes prevail to 
. AT OE AIREIE DAN ATRCGY | 
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mild, with a clear ſky, and without ftorms; and if any. ſhould happen they are 
wry an e Apart og Beryl ſhifting to the S. W. 
and ſometimes calms; but when it blows freſh tie wind lafts without interruption till 
9 or 10 o'clock in the morning. In the afternoon, and ſeldom before, the 8. E. breeze 
begins ; it varies to the E. N. E. and ſometimes even to N. E. Thoſe ſmall returns. 
- Happen chieffy when the moon of February anticipates mueh on the month of March. 
In che offing, that is in the Bay, the winds are variable from the 8. W. to South, 


to Eaſt, and N. E. the Currents follow: theſe variations, but they are more fubje& to 


run northward, win ̃ NOL Anne e x 
the coaſt, 6 

The months of April and May produce de Wenge Cunts; nut we Bal 60: 
the North and N. E. It is alſo · in thoſe months that you meet with the ſtrongeſt breezes 


from' the 8. 8. E. a cam happens in April; only when the moom of March is late, and 


before ſome ſquall, or before the return of the N. E Monſoon: 


on ide Coromandel Coaſt the ae bee eee ene een of” 


Monſoon; it is at leaſt accompanied with violent winds, and ins which laſt 3 or 4 days; 
in this uncertainty it will be prudent to avoid all danger, to paſs this Lunation 2 or 3 
 lragues off the ſhoro in 15 and:16 ſathoms water. This caution concerns eſpecially the 
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. for in the batom of d Na, el een Norms aue muck 


more frequent during this month. 

ie remiter breonca iſs: n 8, E. hegin,commonly 
between 9 and 10 in the morning, laſting till 9 er 10 ig d evening, and ſometimes all 
night. In the morning the winds: ae bun d 8 M. 0 W. and: hen der 


blow freſh the S. S. E. breeze is ſtrang. | - 


In ſome n e's or 2 dari; 
generally the ſky is pretty clear, except in the Evening Guat it is ſometimes clouded ig the 
weſt quarter, and then accompanied with lightnings; when the day breeze happens to 
be ſtrong the Horizon is a little kazy towards the Eaſt, 

In the month of May the weather is pretty near alike; you have commonly in the 


| morning land breezes, from 8. W. ſometimes pretty briſk; when they ace: ſtrong they 


hold on much longer than April: on this account the winds from S. S. E, to South, 
by which the land- breezes are prodyced, begin only in the afternoon, to finiſh about 
9 or 10 o'clock in the evening, as we have faid juſt now, and are conſequently of leſs 
duration. This happens chiefly towards the end of this month, when you have ſome- 
times for 3 days ſteady winds from the Weſt and S. W. which are ſtrong in the middle of 
the day, and moderate in the morning and excning. 

| Between the regular land and ſea breezes the calm prevails generally: the breeze be- 
comes ſtrong when there is no calm, and that the 8. W. ff 


South to the S. S. E, and S. E. 

There are fome. year. when in che equiſe.of d month ſong Ele gr dry ſquat, 
will bappen chat laſt one hour or, two. they come. from, the N. W. ang, ſeldom. from 
8 enen ker are ert ed wih ain agel dune and then there 
18 - 

In the. boom. of. tix. Der, of e manche- of: AgriL;nnd. March, are. neg 
dangerous, for beſides violeas ſtorms which ſpmctimes rage. there, few. years will be 
found where you ate nat; expoſed, to hard gales from the. Noxth, ad impetuous ſqualls 
which un a an n nnd eee coming eee Shiphdep. , 

During thoſe two. months the winds that prevail in the offing, are. from the S. 5. W. to 
the . W. and in May to the W. S. VW. 

The months of June, July, and Auguſt, differ little from each other, the. N. W. Mon- 


ſoon is then in its greateſt ſtrength off, the, coaſt, the winds are conſtant, from S. W. to 


Weſt. principay in June and July ; but towards. the end of de ler month, An 
be they blow often from the W. N. W. even to N. W. 

- On the den of Gromandel ths ent vid re an fo ad, and you hve dem 
South.and S. E. breezes from the oſſing- 
The Weſt and S. W. eee are nn ne bak aud in 


ſame years}. 20: an imolemble degree 3 they; bia aon ang. dr wich a, auch er 
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tan is dt b darkened by the quanity-of find and! o wich. they rae trons the 
ground; and cheſs duiſt-clouds are often cartied very far into the ſeg: this is to be ſeen 
in dis dryeſt years towards che ent of June; and in the month of July 5 but it does 
not happen when, de recapelts being are Fequent, "the ground has Been moiſtenes? 
wich the rats, which is generally che caſC'in the niogrh of Auguſt. 

As long as the Weſt winds are in their force, the ſes is finooth. along! che eval; 
chiefly ar Pondichetry ;- then che Chelinges/ or country” boats can eaſily go over the 
. d ILE ON es ICI YR 
difficuley, 

W nile di dete d ae Ses cies ee 4 Ch Conn, 
heavy rains fall im che bottom of che Bay of Bengal; at Bdalbre, Chittigong Aracuri, 

and Ava g on the whole coaſt of Pegu, it Sims and other places to the Eaff, 

The S. W. winds at this ſdaſon blowing ſtrong in the Road of Balaſbre, are very 
woubleſine, and Hinder che Safes pilots we come om board the veſſels; your ought 
therefote to haut gd cables and anchor w ſecure ybufſelf agaitift Moſt winds. — 

The montiv of September, thought uncertalh;/ is nevertheleſs more ſubje&t w the Welt 
wind tha to any other z it vcers from! tlie 8. W. to the North.“ The lmd-breezes come 
eee eee ge In" ge | 
neral this wirid'is very. moderate, except a few ſtorms. 0 

Im che bottom of the Bay of Bengal; ahi fade” wind 3s ditt Forks the a of . 
Kugel tor Schemer. bur che rains continue there in abündanhte. 

Fhe Current which. during the whote- monſoon: ave u ede de und demi dd 
N. E. macken in September. On the cbaſt of Orifſa; about 8 days' bebte the Equinox, 
their direction is towards the South, and they becotiie fuiſt at tie end of that mont. It 
i a greit Help to the ſhips who nen Bente is de Co of — 
Coromandel, or other plates. 

' Alti6ft every year, . firbhg Falf winds Blow in ths Boe. 
torx of the Bay, oi txæ conſt of Onſſi * im the' middle of the Bay' winds 
CE Ee WOE) 


WY rorrn. 1 on ox EAST MONSOON. 


— th calf wenn te year an hs Col of Command, 


the winds then are very: variable, ſometimes frequent calms, ſometimes rains and fair. 
weather. The N. E. Monſoon begins only towards the end oſ the month, and yet 
ir is not certain. By ſeveral returns of the S. W. Monſbom the wirids" become viitiable 
R the N. W. weak, and generally calm ſfometines is the 
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morning a ſreſn Eaſt wind prevails ; and at certain times during b * 
blows in the morning from the N. N. W. and in the aſternoon from the N. E. 


A variety of bad weather, of rains and dark clouds that fly round the Horizon, ſeems to 


foretel violent ſtorms, which however do not happen oſten. Therefore all the ſhips 


moored in the roads depart about the. a0th of this month, cither 20 80 u wintering on 
the oaſt fide of the Bay, orito ſome other place. a 

In Bengal the rains are generally over from the 10th tv the 20th; but the overflowing 
e which is there more ſubject to ſtorms 


and hurricanes than on the Coaſt of Coromandel, though for the moſt part it blows 


bard from the N. E. te Eaſt; for this reaſon ſhips bound from the Coromandel coaſt to 


Bengal who fail towards the end of September, aught to keep a good offing in order to 
© weather thoſe ſtorms, or elſe they would riſk to be driven aſhore on the coaſt of 


Oriſſa. In the month of November, though it is far advanced in the N. E. Monſoon, 
you have a variety of winds which are moſtly N. E. and N. N. E. generally in the 
morning from N. N. W. and N. W. and in the afternoon from N. N. E. and N. E. 


but ſometimes S. E. and S. W. winds will blow for 3 or 4 days together. The firſt 


part of this month 4s alſo ſubject to calms which laſt ſeveral days, and are commonly 
followed with ſtorma, more frequently now than at any other time of the year, and ſo 
violent that no ſhip can ride at anchor. They begin from the N. W. and chop round 
from N. to N. E.—E. N. E. and Eaſt. The ſea is then ſo high that you ſee it foam 
a league off. As ſoon as theſe winds ſhift to South, they directly moderate, and the 


| ſky becomes clear; but if after having blown viokeatly: from N. E. — . Pre- 


ſently it blows as hard as before from the S. W. 

Out of che Bay the winds in November are from N. N. E. to E. N. E. , 

The Monſoon during theſe two months is regular in the offing from N. N. E. to 
MEET ale tows in the cnming. fan MeL and N. N. W. 
and at noon from N. N. E. to E. N. E. The rains are pretty frequent when the 
wind varies only from N. N. W. to North, ſometimes it rains alſo with a N. E. wind; 
then it blows hard for 2 or 3 days, and the ſurf becomes ſuch that no boat can 
over. to ſpite of this bad weather a ſhip may remain in the road, if the is ſure of 
her anchors and ground tackle. 

in ſome years, theſe winds blow pretty near at the full and change of the moons-of 


December and January *, they have blown even in the middle of February, when the 


moon of en happens | to be late; but in general they are always leſs eue in 


> Although we indicate here, as well us in the courſe of this work, the e of wh end chess 
oo the moon, in ſpeaking of the ſhifting of the winds, it is not to be inferred that we believe the winds im- 


mediazely depend upon thoſe phaſes, all. other circumſtances being excluded. This expreſſion i ks em- 


I ployed only to conform ourſelves to the uſe adopted univerſally by ſcamen : we are not ignorant, beſides, 


rhat the obſervations on that ſubjeft are too deficient, deans: canes to decide the queſtion. 
1 . 
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January and February than in December ; it has been remarked in a given number of 
5 years that fair weather has prevailed during theſe months; in the two former months you 
have a clear ſky without rain, and a moderate breeze, chiefly when the weather has been 


bad in November or in the firſt part of December; as to the Currents they are found 


to be according to the direction and ſtrength of the wind. 

The month of February is a continuation of the N. E. Monſoon ; when this Monſoon 
is weak it is repelled, eſpecially after the 1 5th, by the ſouth winds, whoſe blowing begins 
ſooner or later every year; ſhips who fail for Europe, at this time, have often met 
with theſe South winds, and have been driven by the Currents according to their direc- 
tion; but they eaſily got the better of them with the firſt North or Eaſt wind, chiefly 
if they were in the offing, where the Monſoon loſes always leſs of its ſtrength, It is 
adyantageous then to keep in the offing, to avoid the South winds, which are there leſs 
frequent than near the ſhore. 

The North wind holds on in ſome years till March, F 
from the South. On the Coaſt the N. W. winds, and the S. E. breezes prevail alſo in 
the morning; but the afternoon is always mild, let the wind be what it will. 


THE MONSOONS, ax» SHIFTINGS or Tus CURRENTS 
In Taz BAY or BENGAL. 


By a Bzncar Por. 


<« APRIL and October are generally tiled the ſhifting months, which fo far holds 


good that it has been obſerved ſome years, the S. W. Monſoon broke up the lat- 
ter end of September, and other years not till the beginning of November, ſo that the 
month of October is really the mean between the two extremes: the bad weather about 
this time follows the full moon, and generally betwixt the fall and laſt quarter, more 


violent down the Bay and along the coaſts of Oriſſa and Coromandel than to the eaſt- 


ward; which has often been experienced eee ee ee 
from the Coaſt co the Bay. 


The North Eaſt or LitTL Monsoon, as it is called by the natives, ſhifts generally 
* April, all or moſt part of the Bay, but there are light ſoutherly winds which com- 


mence in ſhore, all along the Coaſts of Coromandel and Oriſſa, in January; and a 


the Current ſhifts in ſhore, to the northward, about the ſame time, ſhips may fail from 
any part of the Coaſt of Coromandel to the northward, with pleaſure, provided they 
keep not too great an offing. In February the ſoutherly, or ſouth-weſterly winds in- 
creaſe in ſtrength, and ſpread farther off; in March ſtill farther, and near half the 


r 
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68 
Bay over ; whilſt in the open Bay, a degree or two eaſtward of the Meridian of Point 
_ Palmiras, the N. E. winds predominate, as alſo the South and S. W. currents. The 
"natural conſequence of che oppoſite winds and currents is a ſpace or column of calms 
betwirt them, which ought to be avoided by all means, by keeping a proper eafting ; | 
more eſpecially by thoſe who happen to be diſpatched late from Bengal, and bound 
round the Cape of Good Hope. The Currents along the Coaſt, as before obſerved, 
begin to ſhift to the northward, in January, and are at the ftrongeſt in April; they 
flag in June, then turn again to the ſouthward in July, and are at their full ſtrength in 


September or October: on the other ſide of ihe Bay, al hay Ge chat of Aracin, , 85 


obſerve vice verſa. 

« Bad weather down the Yi la tees the full moon near e time the ſun's 
entering the Cancer, I have known productive of much * particularly in the 
year 1739, when four ſhips foundered with -their pilots on board, and all their crews. 
' periſhed ; myſelf through God's providence eſcaped ſharing the ſame fate aboard another 
- ſhip. And though every year is not always the ſame in violence, yet I never knew 
it miſs in ſome degree or other. Therefore I hold it neceſſary, being bound to the Bay, 
| to guard againſt the full moon in time, that is if you cannot get a pilot on board two | 
or three days before the full, to delay your time upon the coaſt, or at ſea, till the laſt 


quarter ; theſe . . l f 


their approach.” | Ws +. 


THE SOUTH WEST MONSOON, 
In THE GULF or SIAM. AND N THE CHINA SEAS. 


N the Gulf of Stam on the Coaſts of Cambaja and Cochiadiins, thoſe of the Gulf 
of Tonkin and China, the.S. W. Monſoon commences between the firſt days and the 
end of April, which muſt be underſtood of the coaſts only; for in the offing it begins 
a month later: it is for this reaſon that on the north part of Borneo, at Palavan and 
Luconia Iſlands, this Monſoon is obſerved to prevail only from the rſt to the x5th or 
20th of May. 

| As the S. W. Monſoon continues only during fix months and begins near the coaſts, 
it is alſo near the coaſts it ceaſes firſt, and that. the ſucceding N. E. Monſoon is 
to be felt; it extends afterwards like the other, and becomes general on all the ſeas 
which are ſubject to thoſe periodical winds ; we are to except only, from this rule, the 
coaſts of Perſia, Sind, and Guzurat, already mentioned, with- the Coaſt of Malabar, 
| where this latter Monſoon is never very conſtant ; thus to know when a particular Mon- 
| ſoon is to commence at any place, you are only to conſider when the oppoſite Monſoon - 

* GPP $i 
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has, - 
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from the ſame places during the N. W. Monſoon. By the ſame reaſon the ſhips that 


** * 


THE MONSOONS AND CURRENTS, 
* To ruz SOUTH or THE EQUATOR, | Ls 


e hn eder ue of the Manon to the South of the Equi- 
noxial Line, what remains to do to terminate this article of the winds, is to. give 

the particular deſcription of their effect in the Iſles of Sunda, and the Moluccas. 

The S. E. Monſoon begins in thoſe parts in the month of April, and laſts till Novem- 

ber, when the N. W. winds become predominant ; but this change from one to the ey 

PEFC CR gs one U W ". pare 3 
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winds which begin in November, bring on the bad weather; in December they blow 

.- ſtronger, being accompanied with rain, and in January their ſtrength is at the higheſt; t: 

© they produce at this time rains, ſqualls, and ſtorms, which continue till the middle o 

February; then becoming gradually weaker they ceaſe entirely at the end of March: we 1 

muſt obſerve that the abundance or duration of the rains, as well as the violence of the _ * 

torms, are nat equal every year; in ſome ſeaſons boch are more moderate than might be: 


In ee e and the fea 
J. agitated only by ſome ſhort tempeſts. - In May the winds become ſteady in the eaſt 
Quarter; in June and July they blow ſtronger, but without any bad weather, and with a 
clear and ſerene ſky that will laſt till the end of September. In the month of October 
Rs eee e CER Of EC GeV. 
Monſoon. 

.f —L᷑——᷑f . 0. 
the months of April and November, when often they run the contrary -way ; their 
wile eee e 
NN 5 

The currents of the N. W. Monſoon are much ſhenger than thoſe of the Eaſt Mon- 
© Goon; therefore the ſhips who ſail from-Batavia to the iſlands of Timor and Solor; or to 
the Moluccas in the adverſe ſeaſon, find leſs difficulty than thoſe which are returning 


go from Europe to Batavia, to the Gulf of Siam, to China, &c. paſs the ſtraits of Sunda 

with more facility in May, June, July, and Auguſt, than thoſe which come out of the GY 

traits on their return, in December, January, and February. 3 

1 The winds in the S. E. Monſoon blow generally from S. S. E. to Eaſt; they vary a 
——A—WW eI0, y noon. 
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Near the Equinoctial Line the winds are much more variable, which may proceed from 
two cauſes; the firſt is, that to the North of the Line the Monſoons are different; the 
ſecond may ariſe from the frequent rains, chiefly at Borneo, where «aye ah 
during eleven months of the year. 

In the Molucca Iſlands the Monſoons are the ſame as in the Iſland of Java and the 
adjacent iſlands, with this ſingle difference, that at the Moluccas they give the name of 
Nerth Monſoon to that which we call the N. W. and the name of South Monſoon to the 
S. E. Monſoon, becauſe during the former, the wind is oſtener N. N. W. than N. W. 
and that during the latter it blows more frequently from the S. S. E. than from the S. E. 

The North Monſoon occaſions in the Moluccas abundant rains, and the South Mon— 


ſoon produces a great drought. It is the fame at Java, and in the other neighbouring; 


iſlands ; EE IE you (oe RT (ORR THe ar from che bad weather. 
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THE LAND any SEA BREEZES: Sr. AIP 


Tz all India in general, as well on „ fide, alſo on the coaſts. | 


of Africa and Arabia; on the ſouth coaſt of Perſia, and almoſt as far as Guzarat; 
when the N. E. Monſoon, and that of the N. W. are towards their ending, the Land 
and Sea Breezes begin near the coaſts, and continue till the contrary Monſoon, which 
comes there in ſucceſſion, has acquired ſtrength enough to blow conſtantly; This obtains. 
equally on the coaſts of the Gulf of Siam, of Camboja, Cochinchina, Tonkin, and China: 
And on the ſouth fide, the ſame happens on the weſt coaſts of Sumatra and Java, in 
the ſtraits of Banca, and in all the iſlands which extend towards the Eaſt.. 

In the ſame manner when the S. W. and S. E. Monſoons grow weaker in- October, 
or later, according to the ſituation of the place, you have the Land and Sea breezes, 
which hold on during 4 or 6 hours; but thoſe breezes are not ſo ſtrong as in the con- 
trary ſeaſon, except on the Malabar coaſt, of which we have already treated. 

"Oka wither evuit of Sometrs, aad-on-dod; Biler'of Java, in Mutton Ani the 
Land Wind begins commonly in the afternoon, by a ſquall, ſometimes very hard, accom- 
panied with rain and thunder; this ſtorm is followed by a moderate Land Breeze, which 
continues till it is replaced by the one that comes from the offing. In April and May 
the Sea Breeze begins ſometimes on the coaſt CON e 
VO Oey MPI TR OETs 0p 8 other coaſts, | 


DESCRIPTION 
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DESC RI T ION or Tae ARCHIPELAGO 
2 ISLANDS anD DANGERS WEICE: e 


To THR NORTH AND NORTH EAST. or MADAGASCAR: 


B ˙¹ù— 
Extracted chiefly from M. D'Arnks- 

|; eee ee e BAER ” 
q DMIRAL BOSCAWEN in 1748, with a fleet of 26 ſails, went from Mauritius to 
India north-caſtward, through this part of the Ocean, without meeting with any 


iſland or danger: he confirmed the opinion of thoſe who preferred that paſlage to the 


| uſual track by the North of Madagaſcar, which requires a circuit of 300 leagues 
more than. the former ;. ſince that time the French have explored the Archipelago 


we are going to deſcribe, which is now much frequented by their ſhips, and the 


paſſage is called by them Boscawen's Passacs. The celebrated author of the Neptune 
Oriental, to whom our work is ſo much indebted, has wrote a narrative of the ex- 


+ plorations made there at different intervals, from which the preſent account is taken; 
| but confining ourſclves to an enumeration of the ſeveral iſlands and ſhoals, with their 
| reſpestive ſituations, we” will abridge, as much as we can, the hiſtorical detail which 
accompanies his deſcription. 

We ſhall begin with Sandy [land or LISTE ps Shuts. This Iſland, ſituated to 
the ' North of Iſle Bourbon in 15 52 lat. South, and 55 eaſt longitude from London, 
| was diſcovered by the ſhip L Diane in 1722: it is nothing more than a flat ſandy 
ſpot i feet above the water, nearly 5 of a mile long from N. N. W. to S. S. E. and 
| about 2 furlongs in width; with a fand - bank running off + of a mile towards the S. S. E. 
The Flute 7Utile was caſt away there in 1761 ; E 


boat out of the wreck, eſcaped to Madagaſcar - cs; f 


e e Mick phi eee e e a Wis- e 

the crew, did arrive at Madagaſcar, after a ſhort paſſage, and the Blacks were left on the iſland, with pro- 

* miſe of a ſpeedy relief: they all died, except ſeven women, who remained there 15 years, living upon the 

- ſhell-fiſh they could pick, with now and then a turtle, and having nothing but brackiſh water to drink. 

Captain Tromelin, of the VT 
N e H6bt Rachou's Voyage, - 
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"The Corgados Carajos, or Garajos Iſland, in 60? 2“ long. Eaſt, was explored in 1742, by 
two French veſſels who anchored there on the ſouth ſide, the 27th of Auguſt; the plan 
they took repreſents it like a horſe-ſhoe ſtretching 6 leagues N. E. and S. W. In 1769 
the Chevalier Grenier explored the bank, which extends about 70 leagues to the N. E. 
by N. of this Iſland, with ſoundings from 25, 30, to 40 fathoms; this is called the 
Corcapos or GaRaJos BAxR, and it appears certain that the Banks of Nazareth laid down 
; in the ancient Charts, and which have never yet been found, are the Corgados Bank. 
w Tux SwoaLs or Sr. Bxawbon, according to M. D'.4pr?s, are the ſame as Corgados 
Ilflland, but it is an error of that learned Hydrographer, which has been cenſured with - - 
great acrimony by L' 4bb+ Rachon. From the plan given by the Chevalier Grenier of 
the iſlots that extend on the north-north-caſt ſide of Corgados Iſland, theſe muſt be the 
true ſhoals of St. Brandon, among which Captain Edward Leger of the Falcon anchored. 
Thornton in his draught places them in 16 38! lat. and g? 30 longitude Weſt from | 
Surat, which removes the ſhoals 60 leagues to the Eaſt of Corgados Iſland. | 5 
Taz GALxOA is compoſed of two ſmall iſlands in 10? 27 or 30“ lat. South, Soda Bos 
ZE about 56 fo“ eaſt longitude. Mr. Daitymple, from very ingenious deductions “, thinks 
there is great reaſon to believe this is the iſland which Davis in 1601, called Repuipizz ir . 
was ſeen in 1758, and 1768, by two French navigators. | | by 
The Bank of Saya bs Man is thus deſcribed in the Engliſh pilot: -The northern- 
8 moſt part of this Bank lies in 9 65“ ſouth lat. and 110 40 Weſt of the Meridian of 
"IST Bombay; it is ſteep to. I fell in with the weſternmoſt part of the north point, and 
| had 15 fathoms water, coral rocks, and the next caſt 8 fathoms, upon which J bore 
away N. by W. and though but a ſmall breeze, yet deepened every caſt, as 12, 15, 22, 
25, 32, 60, and 85 fathoms, and then no ground. I came upon it again in 18 
fathoms, coral rocks, as before; the next caſt had 12, then 10, and fearing ſhoaler . 
water, tacked and ſtood off N. N. E. and had 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, and 22 fathoms; - * 
and having run about 13 mile, loſt ſounding; in the ſouth part of theſe dangers there 
are ſeveral banks which in ſome places are ſaid to be dry.“ 
The edition of the Engliſh Pilot, commonly called the Waggoner, by Samuel Thornton, 
in 1716, marks only 2 fathoms on the ſouthern part, and repreſents the north part to 
be dry. © No journal I have ſeen,” ſays Mr. Dalrymple, p. 18 of his memoir, men- 
tions to have had ſhoal water on the Malha; however if a ſhip ſhould be carried by 
currents into ſoundings, I think it would be moſt prudent to ſtand to the eaſtward, if 
the wind admits; but a ſhip ought to be attentive in time to prevent IE I Hat 
bank, at leaſt till perfectly known.“ 
Sourn Roqueerz, to the Eaſt of the Malha, is an iſland whoſe exiſtence 8 
doubtful; nothing is found concerning it but the Journal of Lancafter, who ſaw it in 
Memoir of a Chart of the Indian Ocean, page 19. 
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2603 fails ie yrolpedh als fetal is bite 
mis navigator, having left. the Bay of Anton-gil the 6th of March, came in fight of Ro- 
quepiz the 16th. of the ſame month in 10? 30“ lat. South; this latitude has been adopted 
by Monſ. DAprès, who places it in 64? 25 caſt long. from London. Wo have ſeen 
Juſt now that, according to Mr. Dalrymple, this iſland muſt be the ſame as Galega, a 
To the Weſt of Galega, in an extent of above 7 degrees, there are ſeveral iſlands, 
_ the ſituations of which appear very uncertain, according to M. D' Apres. About 3% 45/ 
Weſt of the former iſland, or above 5, according to Mr. Dalrymple, are thoſe called 
Nove or Joum vs, Nova iſlands, which ſeem to be joined together by ſeveral iſlots: 
whey form betwen them a large bay whoſe opening lies on the eaſt, as well as on 
the weſt ſide. The northernmoſt iſland is a flat marſhy ground covered with ſmall trees, 
and full of game and of tortoiſes, To the N. W. of theſe iſlands about 10 leagues, are 


- the Twelve Nando very little known ;, and in pretty near tlie fame direction, 10 leagues 


farther, lies a reef with two ſmall ſandy iſlands in 90 36/ lat. which is called 57. Laurence; 
then at 5 or 6 leagues diſtance, ydu find the ſmall iſland of St. Pierre, whoſe lat. is 90 22. 
South. This is a flat of lime; ſtones, and white coral, about 3 leagues round, and 
which may be ſeen 5 or 6 leagues off; the ground is only rotten wood and leaves, 
and the talleſt trees are ſcarce 10 feet high ; there are there many ſea · birds, and large 


erabs. It is ſtrep to, and you have 20 + fathoms/a. cable's length ſtom the ſhore... 
Mr. Morphey, who was ſent in 1756, by Mr. Magon, Governor of the Iſle of France, 
- to explore theſe parts, gave it the name of Jie du Caf, though it is very probable: 


this is the Iſland of St. Pierre, which has been ſeen by ſeveral. French ſhips going to 
India. M. D' Apres, who makes this remark, has placed it in 51? oy ug Irene an 
according to the track of thoſe who have met with it in coming from Madagaſcar.. 
Leaving this iſland. M. Morphey continued his voyage towards the Weſt, and three days 
after, that is the 13th of Auguſt, he deſcried ſeveral iſlots on a great reef near which 
He came very ſoon, by the effect of a ſtrong weſterly current, and which appear to be 
Tas Is.axnps or CosgMoOLEDo; theſe lie about 55 leagues to the north - weſtward of 
Cape Ambro, the northernmoſt point of Madagaſcar; they are lime-ſtone: flats, covered 
with ſhrubs,. the reef being a kind of half circle, whoſe diameter is above 8 leagues, and 
green water within, Ten leagues to» the N. N. W. of che north-weſt end of the 
ee, eee e 


Snow, Drake. 
In 9 47/ lat. South, en i fingten ed ef Cilndeds Mend, is Assur Tow 


; A 15th. of Auguſt by Mr. Morphey. It is of a. 


© Captain 7 Dow's was Chief piltt, and Capes Jus ele, who bad already been to Inde as 


well as Davis, was General of the Fleet ſent from London to the Eaſt Indies. TIA Voracs neun 


Tus 13th Fanavuanr 1600, was THE FI&ST MADE-ON ACCOUNT OF run Ear IAD Couranr, 
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triangular form, ſteep to, and made of lime-ſtones like the others, but full of holes, 
with a few ſandy downs covered with ſhrubs. On the 18th following the ſame navi- | 
gator diſcovered another iſland, or rather two iſlands, almoſt joined together on the 
welt ſide by iſlots; he approached them very near, and found their latitude to be be- 
tween 9? 24 and 9? 35“; their longitude has been determined, or rather conjectured 
by M. D' Après at 46 55' Eaſt of London, and according to him they are the Jer A. 
dabra, which have been already mentioned in page 112. * 8 
| Fifteen leagues to the northward of John de Nova Iſlands deſcribed here above, you 
L | meet with a reef where the French frigate L Heureuſe was loſt ; that ſhip having failed 
from the Iſle de France on the 3oth of Auguſt 1769, for Bengal, made the Iſles of 
John de Nova September the 5th, 5 or 6 leagues to the Weſt of her, and the follow- 
ing night ſhe ſtruck and went to pieces, on the ſouth part of the reef. The crew 
.eſcaped upon a dry land a league within, from which they came to a ſmall iſland 
joined with the reef and about 7 leagues northward, to which they gave the name 
of Provipexce IsLAND. It is only 3 miles long and about a third of a mile broad, in + 
the middle; the ground is ſand and coral, or white madreporas: the reef with which 

it is ſurrounded, begins at the northern part, then bends towards the South in ſuch a 
manner that at the ſouth end of the iſland, it lies half a league from it. This reef 
extends 6 or 7 leagues ſou thward, and its greateſt breadth near the middle of this extent, 
is pretty near 2 leagues; the whole ſpace within is filled with banks of ſand and 
coral *®, ſeveral of which are above water; ſo that at low 2 oe: ple in 


| 8 which without great care would even * it at high water. 
l g The 
1 — ee the Gp Pant in M1 the extern 1 theſe Banks are found at all 8 0 
at all diſtances from more, entirely unconneRed with the land, and detached from each other : although = 
it often happens they are divided by a narrow gut without bottom. 
have ſeen theſe Coral Banks in all the ſtages; ſome in deep water, others with a Few rocks appeat- 
ing above the ſurface ; ſome juſt formed into iſlands, without the lealt appearance of vegetation : others 
with a few weeds on the higheſt part, and laſtly ſuch as are covered with' large timber, with a bottomleſs 
ſea, at a piſtol-ſhot diſtance ; though I think in general they are filled up in the centre when they. have 
large timber. 
5 = After ſtorms it is frequently obvious, that the force of the waves has thrown up a bed of Coral; this 
is, perhaps, at all times imperceptibly effected, though only obvious after ſtorms : Coral Banks alſo grow 
by a quick increaſe towards the ſurface ; but the billows heaping up from deeper water, chiefly accelerate 
the formation of theſe into ſhoals, and ſoon after into iflands. The banks become gradually ſhallower ; 
and when once the ſea meets with reſiſtance, the coral is quickly thrown up by the force of the wave break- 
ing againſt the bank; and hence it is, that in the open ſea there is ſcarce an inſtance of a Coral Bank with 
ſo little water as 3 fathoms, but it is alſo ſo ſhallow, that a boat would ground on it: the looſe coral rolled 
SE | inwards by the billows in large pieces, will firſt ground, and the reflux being unable to carry them away, 
: | they become a bar to coagulate the ſand, always found intermixed with coral, which ſand being eaſieſt 
aiſed will be lodged a-top. When the ſand-bank is raiſed by violent ſtorms, beyond the reach of common 
| ares, it becomes a reſting place to vagrant birds, whom the ſearch of prey draus thither. The dung, 


N 


* 


: ( 29 ) | 
The north part of the iſland is covered with cocoa-trees, and the South part with, 
a ſpungy tree which reſembles the European fig - tree; this is ſtraight, and about 40 or 50 
| feer high, with knobs like the bamboes, 6 feet from each other; its fruit is not unlike: 


ſmall mangoes. There is alſo a creeping wood, of a red colour and very hard, whoſe 
aſhes, when they had been ſoaked with rain-water, became a ſtone not to be Holte 


without a hammer, and whoſe inſide appeared glittering like a ſhell; freſh water is 


found here in plenty, as well as turtle, and a ſpecies of land crabs very large. and good 
to eat; they caught one which weighed ſix pounds: there is alſo a great number of: 
rats who neſtle on the cocoa-trees. The latitude of the iſland by four obſervations was 
found to be 9 7'; the variation 110 45 Weſt. N. B. The whole nnen 
the ſea, at high water in the equinoRual tides, ; | 
* After having remained two months in this iland the crew, to the number of 35: 


men, did embark on the 8th of November in their canoe, which had been lengthened 


6 feet; and with the help of the N. E. winds, ww 2" I Wu 
8 leagues to the South of Cape Ambro. 

Fifty leagues N. E. by N. Gom Providence Ben Aare IsL.axD, ſo named 8 
ſhip le Lys who diſcovered it in 1730; and 15 leagues S. S. W. of this, there is a 
reef 5 or 6 leagues in extent. 


To the North of Alphonſe Iſland, about 15 leagues, begins the Archipelago of the 
Mant IsLanvps, which were diſcovered in 1743, by Lazarus Picault, and named after 
the famous Mab# de la Bourdonnais, then Governor of Mauritius. The extent of 


feathers, &c. ele roegtien of cechdoane] roots, branches, and ſeed, caſt 
up by the waves, or brought thither by the birds. Thus iſlands are formed; the leaves and rotten branches, 
intermixing with the ſand; form in time a light black mould, of which in general theſe iſlands conſiſt, 
more ſandy as leſs woody, and when full of large trees, with a greater proportion of mould. 

% Cocoa-nuts continuing long in the ſea, without loſing their vegetative powers, are commonly to be 
found in ſuch iſlands, particularly as they are adapted to all ſoils, whether ſandy, rich, or rocky. #1 
© The violence of the waves within the Tropics muſt generally be directed to two points, according to 

the Monſoons. 

«« Hence the iſlands formed from Coral Banks muſt be long and narrow, and lie nearly in a meridional 
direction; for even ſuppoſing the banks to be round, as they ſeldom are when large, the ſea meeting more 
reſiſtance in the middle, muſt heave up the matter in greater quantities there than towards the extremities; 
and by the ſame rule the ends will generally be open, or at leaſt loweſt; anne 
ings there, as the remains of the bank not accumulated will be under water. 

<.. Where the Coral Banks are not expoſed to the common Monſoon, they will alter their direction, and 
be either round, extend in the parallel, or be of irregular form, according to accidental circumſtances. 

_ «© The interior parts of theſe iſlands being ſea, ſometimes ferm harbours capable of receiving veſſels of 
burthen, and I believe always abound greatly with fiſh. 

, Ie noed noe be repeared that the ends of theſe ende only are the places to-expeRt ſoundings, and they, 
commonly have a ſhallow ſpit running out from each point.“ | 

See Hiforical ColleGions, &c. by Alexander Dalrymple, Eſq. val, il P, 22, et ſeg. 
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| this Archipelago from N. N. E. to'S. 8. W. is above 126 lexjiies; and from Eaſt to 


Weſt above 100 leagues; it contains a great number of reefs' and ſhoals, pretty well 
known, the weſternmoſt of which ſeem to be the Amirantes of the former navigators. 


The principal of the iſlands are towards the North, viz. PRAsLIx, SiLHoverre, and 


SgycatLLEs, which is largeſt of all, being about 16 miles long, and near 5 broad. 
On its north-eaſt end there is a harbour between the main and two iſlots; the northern- 
moſt of theſe is called Sr. Au, and in 1768, the Abbe Rochon obſerved its latitude: 


to be 52 50, South, and the longitude 5 5 40“ Eaſt from London. The French were 


then going to make a ſettlement in Iſle Seychelles *, which has nevertheleſs continued 
deſolate ever ſince that year. Round the three great iſlands and the ſmall ones adja- 
cent to them, lies a Bank of ſoundings of a triangular form; it extends about 99 
leagues from N. W. to S. E. and near 40 in breadth' Eaſt and Weſt, with a depth of 
water from 8 to 44 fathoms, and no ground without on the north ſide, at 120 
. 58 | 2 

We ſhall ſubjoin here the detail given by Monſ. D'Après concerning the ſouth part 
of the Mahe Archipelago. 

Blghzees legues and hf N; by W. from Alphonſe, dhe hip „ Lys, who! bad 
diſcovered it, deſcried another ſmall iſland which was named ST. Franers; this 
ſame iſland of St. Francis was ſeen in 1744, by à veſſel going to the Malabar Coaſt, 
who had at leſs than a mile from its weſt ſide, 8 fathoms, coral ground. She ſaw 
afterwards a like iſland to the E. N. E. of this, and found between the two, 35 
fathoms water ſame ground; the ſame day at noon, having failed 6 leagues N. E. 
by W. and being in 5 59! ſouth latitude—Obſ. She deſcried a third iſlot 3 miles 


to the Weſt, and had always from 30 to 35 fathoms. St. Francis's Iſland was 


likewiſe met with in 1756, by the frigate La Gloire bound to Patte. M. Du Roſlan, 
ſent in 1770 from the Iſle of France to explore the Mahe Archipelago; found an 
iſland which he named LU'Is.s PraTtz (Flat iſland), whoſe latitude is 5 45 South, and 
the longitude 55 36! Eaſt from London; it appeared to be 3 miles round, with a reef in 
the north part which runs about a mile off. 
Steering N. W. from Flat Iſland, he ſaw another to the N. W. by W. which he ap- 
proached, within half a cannon ſhot, without finding any ground; he ſent an officer to 


® This iſland, according to M. Sexnerat (Voyage & la Nouvelle Guinte), is the only one that we know 
of, where that ſpecies of palm- tree grows, which produces the ſea cocoa-nut, called alſo Maldiva Nut, 
from its being carried by the waves to the Maldivas : this nut is in the higheſt repute among the Indians, 
on account of its true or pretended virtues in the ſcorbutic and venereal diſeaſes: they look alſo upon the 


| ſhell as a moſt powerful antidote. Before the year 1759, when the ſpot where it grows was diſcovered, it 


was not uncommon to fee = Maldiva-nu: fold in India for 3 or 40 pounds. Abbe Rochon, at the end of his 
voyage, gives a deſcription of the palm- tree which produces that nut, and ſays ĩt grows only in the I de 
Palme, without telling us which of the Mah6 ilands is known by that nme. 


find 
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find a proper anchorage, and the following day he went ; himſelf to viſit the iſland, which 
be named L'IsLs pu Bexctr (Shepherd's Iſland) ; it is higher on the north than on the 
ſouth ſide; there is a cut or ſeparation in the middle, which at a diſtance will malte it 
appear like two iſlands. This cut is a bank of hard coral covered with ſome white ſand, 
and entirely under water at high tide, but when the tide is low, it dries ſo much that you 
may croſs from one part of the iſland to the other; it is about two leagues in circum- 
ference. The ground being very hard coral, with ſome ſand over it, the trees are tall but 
very ſpungy ; there is alſo a few cocoa- trees of a ſmall kind, and many birds of various 
| forts: the inſects found there were very ſmall, red ants, flies, ſpiders, &c. ;. the ſailors 
aid they had ſeen alligators and blue hens. The whole iſland is encompaſſed with a 
reef that ſtretches off a quarter of a league, having a channel through which you may 
enter with a boat, FF 
chis reef is full of turtle, ſharks, and many other fiſh. The iſland lies in 5 45“ lat 
South, and 55 13“ long. Eaſt of London. 

From this place M. du Roſlan, ſtanding to the W. by S. deſcried a Third iſland which 
he called IsL pz LEToiLs,' (Star Iſland); it is only a ſand bank covered with buſhes, 
and about half a league long ; the furrounding reef runs off to the ſouthward about one 
mile, and the ſoundings are very uneven between this iſle and-Shepherd's Iſland. 

At 6 o'clock in the evening a Fourth iſland was ſeen which received the name of 
Mann Loviss; it appeared woody ſurrounded with a reef, and of the ſame ſize as Flat 
- Iſland; its latitude was found to be 6? 12“ South, and the longitude 52? 24 Eaſt. 
The 14th of December M. Du Rgſian diſcovered a Fifth iſland, 2 leagues diſtant 
W. S. W. from Marie Louiſe ; he came within a league of it, and had 9 fathoms water, 
rocky ground: this was alſo covered with wood, but appeared ſmaller than all the reſt, 
and was named IsLz pts Neve (Ifle of the Nine); it lies in 69 15/ lat. South, and 
$4? FC 
thoms, but towards the offing you ſuddenly loſe ground. | 

The fame day, at noon, they ſaw a Sixth iſland, diſtant about 10 miles W. by N. 
ONE ONE OT ONT NO I Ao MEI IS 
it the name of La Bovpevss. 

According to Monſ. D* Apris theſe fix iſlands muſt be thoſe which in the ancient - 
Charts are called the Amirantes, although in a latitude leſs ſoutherly by 2 degrees, 
int bee 3 preg abaeamnradan. <4 1.15. oa 
S. E. of the Mahe Iſlands. 5 

Corrrvy Is. and, called Jie St. Francis, in Vicomte Grenier's Chart, waved on 
the 3d of July 1771, by the Chevalier De Coetivy, who e M. 1928 82 
places it in 75 r pormob lia longitude Eaſt. 
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bar Anse, according to Chevalier Gran, 1 E. of this, and 
in 6* 9“ lat. South, 57? VVVVVVFVVCC 0 ROInngs you | 
meet with Succe/s Bank. 

dos eee is thus de- 
ſcribed by M. De Kerguelen, p. 13 of his voyage. On leaving Mauritius, the 13th of 
September, 1771, I made my courſe corrected North to traverſe the Archipelago, which is 
tothe northward of this iſland; in the night between the 18th and 19th, about 1 A. M. there 
was a violent ſquall of rain and wind, with thunder and lightning; at 11 P. M. had no 
ground, but ſounding in the ſquall, found only 30 fathoms, and next caſt only 19, 
rocky ground. I ſtood on the other tack under a fore fail, till I had got my anchor 
ready, and ſhoalened the water to 17, 15 and 14 fathoms, ſand, when, being apprehen- 
ſive of driving upon ſome ſand-bank, I anchored, and veered out 100 fathoms of 
cable; the ſhip brought up and rode faſt during the ſquall, which laſted till 2 A. M. 
I continued at anchor all night, and we were ſurrounded at that time with ſharks, of 
which we caught above 50, and with a prodigious quantity of crabs, with which the 
ſea was covered: the multitude of ſharks about us made the ſea luminous as breakers. 
At length day came to relieve our uneaſineſs, but we ſaw neither land nor rock. On 
weighing I let the ' veſſel drive, and continued ſounding for a long time; I had 14 
fathoms, then 20, 25, 28, and then at once no ground. I named this Bank after my 
veſſel La Fortune; it lies N. W. and S. E. in 7* 16“ lat. South, and 5815 Eaſt from 
London; its extent, according to Monſ. D' Aprds, is 3 leagues. 

This Bank had been diſcovered oo the 3 ft of May 1770, by the Vere}8, Captain Campeon 
he was on the zoth in 7* 24 ſouth lat. obſ. and 7 44 caſt longitude from St. Mary: 
he ſuppoſes they were upon the bank, but did not ſound till about a quarter before 
1 P. M. when he had 15 fathoms, coral rocks, then 14 for ſeveral caſts; being fine 
clear weather, he could not ſee the leaſt appearance of ſhoal or breakers from the maſt 
head; the water was very ſmooth; ſteered N. E. + E. which was almoſt cloſe to the 
. wind, going about 4 knots; by a quarter after 1 P. M. had ſhoaled to 12 fathems, con- 
tinued that depth till 2 P. M. then deepened to 14 fathoms for a few caſts, and ſhoaled 
again to 12 fathoms. From half paſt 2 till 3 P. M. had 11 fathoms very regular; from 
3 to half paſt 3 P. M. 10 fathams very regular; from the laſt ſoundings 104 as faſt 
as could paſs the line along; no ground at 20, 50, 100. Though the north-eaſt edge be 
ſteep, it is ſuppoſed the ſouth-weſt part ſhoalens gradually, ſome people having obſerved 
the water diſcoloured as early as 8 and 10 A. M. the preceding day. They found the 
north-eaſt end of this ſhoal in 7* 11/ fouth lat. and 7* 9 S027" | 
Eaſt of London. | 

Immediately after loſing Coons, Kia water came to its proper colour again, with 
the fwell as uſual; all the time they were in ſoundings on the Bank, they had numbers of 
ground-ſharks, which followed the lead ready to devour it. 
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Able @ es 60 the extra of Ferri Deke haha is eighth cerarding 8. 
the French, with ſoundings from 19, and 13 to 31 fathoms, which ſeem to be the ſame 
as the bank which was- croſſed by the ſhips Prince George, and Mary, in 1755. 
In 6? o lat. South, and about 60 5/ long. Eaſt, Is.z Roqyzerz, or North Roquepiz, 
as it is called by M. D' Aprꝭs, is ſuppoſed to lie ; and 30 leagues to the ſouth-weſtward of 
this, the little Iſland of Paincz Geoxor, both deſcricd in 1755 by the aforeſaid ſhips: a 
reef runs off 5 or 6 leagues to the S. W. from Roquepiz. The Portugueſe Pilot deſcribes 
three flat iſlots, in an eaſt and weſt direction, covered with buſhes, and which muſt de 
placed at the end of this reef; none of them wire ſeen by thoſe thips. 

Twenty-three leagues to the N. E. of Roquepiz, from lat. 5* 17' to lat. 4 35 
South, Tus Swirr's Bank lies in an extent of about 20 leagues N. N. E. according 
to the journal of the ſhip Swift bound from Mauritius to Ceylon in 1744. The ſoundings 
upon. it are from 24 to 18, 27, 18, 24, and 35 fathoms. Twelve or 15 leagues E. 
by S. from the ſouth end of Swift's Bank you meet with a ledge of rocks and breakers, 
ſeen in 1746, by the Roſe Galley, Captain Gentleman ; the Portugueſe Pilot places the Seven 
Brothers eaſtward of this Bank in 4* lat. South. 

Theſe Rocks ſeen by the Roſe Galley are the fartheſt to the eaſtward of any Bank 
or danger, till you. reach the Chagos and adjacent iſlands. The ſpace between them 
of above 10˙ in longitude, being entirely free from iſlands or ſhoals, as we may fairly 
preſume from the many ſhips which have gone the ſouthern paſſage without encoun- 
tering any thing above or under water, as well as from thofe that have formerly paſſed 
the ſame way between Bombay and England. Although the dread of the Chagos, and 
of imaginary iſlands and ſhoals, has brought this tract into diſuſe in late times, © I am 
clearly convinced,” ſays a Gentleman *, who joins a great practical knowledge with the moſt 
profound theory, © it is preferable in every reſpect: for Iſle Rodrigue, or Diego Raiz, as 
we call it, being high land, there is no danger of miſfing it: its longitude being well 
aſcertained, there cannot be a better point of departure ; and as this iſland abounds with 
wood and water, and plenty of turtle (ſee pages 74 and 75), there cannot be a more 
convenient place for refreſhment, in the homeward bound voyage, for ſhips late in the 
ſeaſon, who have the proſpect of a long and difficult paſſage round the Cape.” 


* Mr. Da'rymple, p. 17, of the Memoir ſo often quoted and made uſe of in this Section. 
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THE CHAGAS ARCHIPELAGO, 


DIEGO RAYS ISLANDS, Kc. 


HAGAS, or Chaos, the iſland from which this Archipelago takes its name, is | 
called Dizco Garcia in the ancient Charts, and to this day the Portugueſe, as well 


as the E rench, give only the name of Chagas to the Banks northward of the iſland. 


This double appellation has produced two iſlands inſtead of one, and the learned D. Aprs 
himſelf places the Chagas Iſland, ſeen in the Pitt in 1763, above 2* 3o' to the Eaſt of 
Diego Garcia. The obſervation (of the diſtance of the Moon to the Sun) made on 
board the Pitt, by Mr. Stevens, fixes the longitude of Chagas at 73? 25 Eaſt of Lon- 


don, which agrees within 20 minutes with the longitude found by the recent obſerva- 


tion of the Moon made on ſhore by the French“. The latitude of the middle of the 
iſland is about 7* 18/ South. 
Chagas, which has the honour of being claimed by the Engliſh and the French, has 


no freſh water, although covered with woods ; it is about 13 miles long from North 


to South, its ſhape being that of a horſe-ſhoe, bent in the middle from Welt to Eaſt, 
and whoſe ſand ſides are not more than a mile broad. The harbour lies within 
thoſe ſides, being about 4 miles broad, with an iſland in the middle, where it is narroweſt ; 


its entrance is towards the N. W. between three iſlots which lie from N. E. to S. W, 


Lieutenant Archibald Blair, ſent to ſurvey this harbour in 1786, found that of the 4 
paſſages between theſe iſlots, 3 of them are fit only for ſmall veſſels, but the main 
channel, which lies between Middle and Weſt Iſlands, is broad and clear of every dan- 
ger, but what may be ſeen from the maſt-head ; a ſtranger, ſays this officer, may enter 
without riſk, in a clear day, keeping only a good look-out. 

Coming into harbour during the S. E. winds, it is proper to keep pretty cloſe to the 


ſuand, which extends almoſt a mile weſtward of Middle Iſland ; by this means a ſhip will 


generally fetch into good anchoring ground, without tacking ; then your anchor will bear 
S. + E. of Weſt Iſland; but you muſt have attention not to ſtand too far to the weſt- 
ward, to avoid the ſhoals in the bight, | 


« This part of the harbour,” 1 « appears much the ſafeſt 


when the North-weſters blow, and is equally ſecure with any other part in the South-eaſters: 


its vicinity to the ſea, and the facility with which ſhips may be brought in or carried 
out, gives it another grand preference to any other place of this capacious harbour ; if - 


_ neceſſary, ſhips may be warped within 500 yards of this ſhore, which may be looked * 


as another advantage. 


45, Rochen, in the preliminary diſcourſe of his voyage, p. 46, ſpeaking of this iſland, tow * have 
determined its longitude 68 Eaſt of Paris,” (70? 25 Eaſt of London) which muſt be an error of the preſs. 
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— . 
of the harbour entirely clear of coral rocks, or rather coral ſtones, which makes it requi- - 
ſite to have always good ground- -ſervice; and no ſhip-ought to come here without having 
rr R ee  NY 
anchor in rocks which would ruin a cable in a ſhort time; ſix or ſeven fathoms of 

bent to the anchor, and the cable to it, would effectually preſerve it from damage: this 
would not much impede the progreſs of heaving, nor hurt the hawſe holes, if a hawſer of 
the ſame length with the chain, were bent to the anchor, with an eye to the inner end 
ſtopped-to-the cable; when the clinch of the cable is hove up to the hawſe, a fore-tackle 
hooked to the above would bring the anchor high enough for catting.” . 

Examining the weſtern: coaſt of the iſland, this officer generally ſtood within half a 
cable's length from the breakers, and about 3 miles to the S. E. of the weſt point he 
ſounded again immediately but could get no ground. From a minute inſpection he con- 
cluded that no veſſel can anchor on the outward coaſt of Diego Garcia, except oppoſite 
the harboyr, and even there, too cloſe. to the ſhore to juſtify ſuch a meaſure, unleſs in 
urgent neceſſity; for though it is there perfectly ſafe while the wind remains at S. E. 
inſtances have been experienced of its veering as far as N. W. during the S. E. Monſoon : 
the danger certainly exiſts and ought to be avoided. 

r From the experience I have had,” purſues the Lieutenant, & and from all the infor- 
mation I have been able to collect, the N. W. currents are conſtant from the middle 
of May, when the S. E. winds begin to have force, until November, when their ſtrength 
abates ; the currents then become like the wind, variable and ſometimes ſetting eaſterly.” 

« Making this iſland in the months of July, Auguſt, and September, the greateſt vigi- 
lance is required; as the S. E. winds blow very ſtrong, with hard ſqualls, much rain and 
heavy cloudy weather, I would recommend to keep in the parallel of 7 18 South to 
make the iſland, and to make an allowance for a N. W. current, which probably may 
ſer on an average 16 miles per day; and if tolerable obſervations are made, there will 
be no fear of miſſing it, in the moſt hazy weather; nor do I think there is any danger in 
running during the day, even in thick weather, as the ſhore is ſo bold. Great caution 
would be neceſſary in the night particularly, if near the iſland, to have the veſſel under 
ſuch a fail that ſhe might be hauled by the wind inſtantly to S. E. on ſeeing the land, 
when it would be requiſite to ply to windward till the morning, to avoid falling to lee- 
ward by the current, and at daylight to ſtand boldly in, bordering cloſe to Eaſt and | 
Middle Iſlands, and rounding the ſpit that extends about a mile to the weſtward of the 
latter, as cloſe as conſiſtent with ſafety, to fetch the higher up the harbour. An officer - 
| at the maſt-head is preferable to any directions that can be given. Working up, care 

muſt be taken not to ſtand farther to the weſtward than to bring Weſt Iſland North, 
EC 

outward | 
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fourhward of Middle Iſland. . The weſt fide of the Bay is beſt for anchoring, unlefs a 
ſhip can fetch ſo high as to make the eaſt ſide a weather ſhore. - Next to lunar obſer- 
vations the variation is the beſt guide for correcting the reckoning in this run: in 1786 
the variation was 2* Weſt; it decreaſes about 1 for 3* of longitude caſtward. 7 
About 30 leagues N. W. by W. from Chagos, according to Mr. Dalrymple's Chart, 
are the six IsLawps, called by Vicomte Grenier in his larger Chart, South Jes of Chagas, 
and by Mr. Dalrymple, Egmont Hands. They are all very low, and joined together by 
ſhoals which appear fordable ; three only abound with cocoa-nut trees; four extend in a 
direction to W. N. W. the other two tend to N. E.: reefs with breakers, connected with 
the two extreme iſlands, form an appearance of a ſmall harbour, on the north-eaſt fide of 
them; Lieutenant Blair who examined it, found it difficult of acceſs, and dangerous within 
from the number and cloſeneſs of the ſhoals. There is no fafe anchorage near theſe 
iſlands, the ſoundings extending fo little without the breakers: to S. W. a ſmall coral 
bank ſtretches near half a mile off; about 4 leagues South of them lies the Prrr Bank, 
7 or 8 miles broad, and about 20 from N. N. W. to S. S. E. with ſoundings from 8 or 
10 fathoms water in the middle part, enn. 70 to 90 to- 
wards the weſtern ſide. - 
Sixteen miles northerly, com the for ades les an iland ſeen by the French ſhip Ls 
Boufonne in 1777, and called by Lieutenant Blair, DaxoxR IsLAxD: it is covered with 
thick wood, and a few cocoa-nut trees near the centre, When abreaſt of Danger Iſland, you 
can ſee EacLt IsLanDs, which bear from it N. 25* E. diſtant 11 miles. The ſouthern- 
moſt is an inconſiderable ſpot, covered with jungle; the other is 2 miles in extent, co- 
vered with cocoa-nut trees, and others common to thoſe iſlands; no ſoundings except 
very cloſe to it, on the weſt ſide; b ee La PENN 90 10 fathoms, a mile 
Eaſt of the ſmall iſland. | 

The THREE Bzorazas bear N. 77 Eaſt, diſtance 13 * * from Eagle Iſlands: 
they are ſmall, two abound with cocoa - nut trees; and they are connected by ſhoals, 
and by a fourth iſland, having ſmall buſhes on it, which cannot be ſeen unleſs very cloſe in. 
About 38 miles north-eaftward of the Three Brothers lie the chain of iſlands called 
EtizaBeTH ISLANDS, after the French ſhip of that name who explored them in 1744, 
and named in M. D' Aprèss Chart Peros Banhos ; this chain is 15 miles in length from 
South to North, with a channel in the middle of it, through which the Elizabeth failed ; 
from the north point turning to the Eaſt, it extends in that direction about 15 miles: 
all theſe iſlands are very ſmall and ſurrounded with reefs and dry rocks. 

Nine or ten miles to the North of theſe lie the Bovnt IsLANDS, which were diſcovered 
in 1766, by a French Captain of that name, who took them for the Adu Iſlands; they 
COIN PR OE DEE ATR GRE PH" Chae, 


® Theſe iſlands were ſeen by M. De Survilk in 1756; by the Fgment in 47623 M. Da Refandin 17713 
and the Eagle in 1772. | 3 
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and by die Re Borat: Ranks De e e eden en b dd lens ue 
they conſiſt of two chains. The north · weſt chain, which extends about miles N. by W. 
and then ſtretches to N. E. for 3 miles, where there is a channel; it is compoſed of 7 
iſlands and ſeveral dry ſands connected by very ſhoal water, and bears the appearance 
of becoming an iſland. The northern. chain is formed. by 8 iſlands, and ſeveral dry 
ſands and rocks; either ſide of the ſeventh iſland is a navigable channel; in that to 
the Eaſt o fathoms is the leaſt water, but within it is full of dangerous ſhoals, 
Tux SaLomon IsLAanDs, which were diſcovered by Captain Bowrde, mentioned above, 

are the Boddam's [lands of Lieutenant Blair; the center. of their cluſter bears E. 189 8. 
from the north-eaſt Bourde Iſlands, diſtant 17 miles. Thane ern; gleven-ofthame. en-the 
mne rocks and ſands with breakers. 

TTC tioe ath an A fon 
has emi, « to N. W. found a channel, and within there was an appearance of a 
good harbour; hoiſted: out a, boat, and ſent her a- head to ſound; at 11h. Jom. ſtood | 
over the bar which lies acroſs the entrance; the leaſt water we had was 3 fathoms ; 
when over, regular ſoundings, from. 10 to 18, coral and ſome ſpots of ſand; working 
up paſſed ſeveral ſhoals, on which there ſeemed to be but little: water: at ih. qom. 
eee, seg. g. ae leerer Nee Re RO ter, f. e, 
entrance bearing N. N. W. diſtant about 2 miles. 

4 From November 21ſt to 25th we were employed wooding 8 3 
was: dug 5 fect deep, about 30 fathoms from high water mark, and à copſe of cocoa- 
nut trees. on the ſouth- eaſt iſland: the water was perſectiy clear, well taſted, and in 
abundance;. we caught 20 turtle, 2 large ſeals, and fiſh: enough both for preſent conſump- 
tion and r ee eee 
number of ſeals. 

[*,The-agth ſene-che-detachment/ an hore, haitted the Englith flag; and bvse it wich 
three vollies of muſquetry, CRTC ̃ u 
Boppan's IsLanps. et 

mee Ape een dh buy be W 
much older than any we have viſited; the ſoil is tolerable, and much deeper than 
at Diego Garcia, or Peros Banhos; conſequently the trees take much deeper root, and 
grow to a greater ſize: one ſort peculiar to theſe iſlands, which appears to be very good 
timber, grows the height of 130 feet; many very ſtraight, ſome 4 feet diameter, and 
40 feet from the ground to the branches: the young timber is white, but the old decayed 
trees are of a deep chocolate colour, and the timber perfectly ſound. The harbour is 
very ſecure, but the har at the entrance, on which there is not more than 4 fathoms at 
high water ſpring tides, makes it impoſſible for large ſhips- to enter. There are a 
number of ſhoals within, which may be avoided by keeping a good look-out from the 
maſt-head, as the clearneſs of the water makes them eaſily diſtinguiſhed, I did not ſes 
l T 3 : 23 | 
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feſted ; nor do I recollect to have ſeen inſects or reptiles of any kind. Beſides the ſea- 
. fowl common to the adjacent iſles, there is one ſort which ſeems peculiar to this cluſter ; 
they burrow in the ground, and make a noiſe more diſagreeable than the jackall: curlews 
and ſmall plovers are in great abundance; of the latter we ſhot a great number, whictr 
were very good. The productions that might turn to account, are the timber which 
I have mentioned; cocoa-nuts, and tortoiſe-ſhells ; V 


procured.” 

To the N. N. E. 4 E. ae 10 er 1a Mages ben Silbecon Tinds; ee dhe Trane 
Bnornxas, three ſmall-ſandy Iſlands; and in the interval you meet with the Bank of Rocks 
and Iſlots ſeen by the Griffin, in 1749. About 28 miles North of this lies the SrkAk ERS 
Baxk, ſeen alſo in the ſame year by the Griffin, but which. takes. its name from e f 
Speaker, Captain James Dewar, who ſurveyed it in 1763. 8 

Its extent from S. by W. to N. by E. is about 20 miles, dds 

its ſouth! party and deereafing to 3 anch 2 miles towards che north end;; with irregular 
foundings from 5, 7, 12, 9, 15, 20, and 26 fathoms; the whole eaſtern ſide has much 
thoaler water, the journal. of Captain: Robert Scott, then- an.officer-0n-board the. Speaker; 
gives the following detail of this Bank.. 
..* 11th November 1763, at 6 P. M. far che:rocks wadde the Ghid's Femme nos Gp 
immediately, and had 7 fathoms ; kept our wind to ſouthward, and ſoon deepened to 22, 
23, and 24, which we continued for 12 miles on a S. S. W. courſe, when ſuddenly 
ſhoaled to 9. Tacked and hauled our wind to the eaſtward; in tacking deepened to 16, 
and increaſed gradually to 25, in 2 miles-diſtance ſhoaled gradually to 87 7, and gp. Put 
the ſhip in ſtays, but: rather ſhoaling the water, let go the ſtream anchor, which brought 
us up in 22, where we rode very eaſy, a light breeze from S. E. with ſmooth water. 
Found the current ſer Weſt o kn. gf. per hour; at daylight ſent the boats to ſound. 

Lat. obſerved at anchor 4 52/ long. from London, anne. 
the ſhip came upon the ſhoal, and kept on to anchor, 730 2' Eaſt. 
8 We plainly perceived the eaſtern edge to be much- ſhoaler than the reſt; 1 imagine 
there is much the ſame water on it, as we paſſed over not ſeeing any appearance of 
p ATE . OO HO ys 
moſtly coral rock, is clearly ſeen at 14 or 15 fathoms.” .. 

Between Chagas land, the Speaker's Bank, and the Mes to the weſtward altrady. de- 


- ſeribed, you have ſoundings moſtly from 12 to 30, 40, and 49 fathoms, with ſeveral 


ſpots with only 7, 6, 5, 413 ten leagues North of Chagas you will find 80, 120, then go, 

and 45 fathoms, as you come Aue Fefe This extenſive Bank is ep bog 

name of Bassas DE Caracas. \ 80 
To the North of the Speaker's Bank, n the Lias des ue he inan il, 


ef wth the: W 


be 
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„ "The Sniubangter, Captain Lame 26 December nn ings gots. Tom Dante 
to Bengal fell in with ſome Iſlands in about o- 13' North to 0* 11“ north long. 73* 22' 
to 735 27! Eaſt (from Greenwich) by obſervation. of the Sun and Moon, in. ſight ; and 
a few hours after loſing ſight of them, he ſaw two more iſlands in about 0? 21' and 
o 34 South: long, 73* 22% and 73* 14 Eaſt. They were low iſlands, covered with 

trees, ſuppoſed cocoa · nut trees; the land not appearing to be above 20 feet high, ex- 
eee They paſſed within 2 leagues of the ſouthernmoſt iſland, which had 
a white beach, and is remarkable by having only two trees on the South-weſt point. 
They found a current of. 19“ ſouthing, and. by the Moon's, obſervation on the agth of 
December, above 30“ caſting per day.” According to Mr. Dalrymple theſe iſlands muſt 
be the ſame as thoſe which were ſeen in 1773, by M. Rengais Violette, commanding the 
ſhip le Biervenu, In the paſſage from Mauritius to Ceylon, being on the 4th of April 
under the Line, he determined to paſs to the South of the Maldivas, by favor of the 
weſterly winds, which ſtill blow there at this ſeaſon. In holding on that courſe on the 7th 
of April he deſcricd the ſouthernmoſt *-Atollon of the Maldivas; the inhabitants came 
on board. He ranged along the South iſland, which is low and woody, as are alſo the 
others; he obſerved its latitude 0® 36/ South. After having doubled this Atollon, M. 
| DFightte food. to; the-N. E. and made Ceylon, he: enen 

2 foes Maris rechinend KndF ie 6g" 14 Eaſt from Paris, or 71* 39' Eaſt 
| Weſtward of theſe ilots lies a cluſter of larger iſlands, which bear the name of Dino 
Ran, or more properly Dizco Ruyz Iſlands, and whoſe poſition as well as configura- 
tion and extent appear very uncertain. The e who ſon \thCoteen gore; of chem 
in 1700, places the northernmoſt end in o 54 north; long. 71 50! Eaſt from London. 
The Europe, Captain Humphry Bryant, ſaw them on the 1ath of April of the fame 
. year, in her paſſage from Bombay towards England; the north extreme W. 2 N. 15 

miles diſtant; the ſouth-caſternmoſt part S. W. 4 W. g miles; fo that, according to this 
account, the northernmoſt end will be in 0* 51 latitude North. The Europe made thence 
to Diego Rais, or [ſle Rodrigue, about 10* 20“ Weſt, which added to 63* 17/, the 
longitude of that iſland, gives 73* 53“ Eaſt of London, for the longitude of the eaſtern 
eee this longitude being very nearly the ſame as that of the iſlands 

FWW that: they-weans; 00096 ee 
of Diego Ruy Iſlands. 

We muſt not conclude this e without obſerving. that vs ie Berg im be en 
doubt that the Maldivas extend conſiderably to the ſouthward of the Line, in the Indian 
r 16 ect Sends 23 well-68 hos ofa Rays good birth 


An is almoſt needleſs to obſerve that the name of Holla, or Atoll, js given to each aſſemblage of the 
Maldivas, ſeparated by a larger and deeper Channel than any of thoſe that divide the numerous iſlands 
which lie regularly on the edge, and towards the ſea, or are ſcattered within the ſeveral cluſters, 
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THE ISLANDS 4D 2 CANDU, 
LONDON's BANK, a 


TY FFI hs 
Te tant \ called allo Ah and Candy were found by the ancient diſcoverers, and 
5 their ſituation ſtill uncertain, has been fo variouſly aſſigned, that at laſt ſome navi- 
gators entirely denied their exiſtence. The Vicomte Grenier, among others, in his large 
Chart of the Archipelago to the Nerth of Mauritius in 1776, ſays that the Iſles Adu and 
Candu are the fame with the iſles of Chagas and Pedro (Peros) Banhos ; but a little 
while after acknowledging his error, this learned navigator made a public recantation in 
his Chart of the Nes and Banks, named Adu and Cundu, Chagas, &c. calling then'by the 
name of Chagas, the Bank of ſoundings to the South of Adu and Candu. 
It has been queſtioned,” ſays a gentleman we cannot quote too often , * whether 
the Iſlands Adu and Candu and the London's Bank, are not a part of the Chagas. On 
a review of all circumſtances, I am of M. D' Apres, opinion, that they are diſtin, and 
lie conſiderably to the eaſtward of the Chagas; both the Salibury, 1776, and Pelban, 
1745, who ſaw Chagas Iſland, had many birds in their vicinity; the tracks of thoſe 
ſhips prove they cannot lie more to the weſtward: the only apparent contradiction 1 
know of, is the Drake, 1774, but I find by compariſon of the track taken from a Chart 
in Governor Hornhy's ineſtimable collection, with the journal, that they paſſed the Lon- 
don's PPC al not in. 
the day.“ 

The Swift, 1772, alſo ſounding only in the night every hour, and with io Inte as 30 
 fathoms, it is not likely they ſhould have got ſoundings ; the ſpots of ſhallow water 

appearing to be of -very ſinall extent, and the general depth much more than 30 
ſathoms. 

However, although there be reaſons for pes the Iſlands Adu and Candu to be 
diſtinct from the Chagas, as it is ſcarce poſſible to reconcile the London, Favori, and 
Terrible to the ſuppoſition of their being the ſame, I do nor poſitively affirm that they are 
aiſti 9 ; - Wy 
M. D'Apres, whoſe opinion is followed by Mr. Deirymple, ſpeaks thus of theſe iſlands; 
As for the iſlands Adu, the moſt recent information we have on this ſubje& is from M. 
| Afereau, who met with them in the boat Le Faveri 1757 ; by his obſervations of latitude, 


Mr. Dalrynple, in his Memoir of a Chart of the Indian Ocean, p. 28- 2 | 
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theſe ſhould lie in 5* lat. South ®, but having had occaſion to aſcertain that the inſtrument 
he made ule of, gave from 18' to 20 tov much to the North, it ſhould follow that Adu 
and Candu ought to be 18 or 20' more to the South, and this difference has been the 
| occaſion that Chevalier 'Grenier, who was following the parallel of 5* degrees, could not 
deſcry theſe iſlands which are ſeen only when you are very near them. As for their 
longitude, I think it muſt be 75 30 (77 55' Eaſt of London) and not 73 (75® 25") 
as it is ſuppoſed by M. Grenier; for in examining the track of M. Moreau, he ought to 

| have paſſed in ſight of Chagas, or upon the Bank near it, whereas, on the contrary, he 
perceived neither of them. 

On the ſame day that M. Moreau ſaw the iſlands Adu, be Gl ˙ ochre es the 
8. S. E, which appear to be the ſame as thoſe that were ſeen by the London in 3 39' 
lat. South; long. 5* 20' from the eaſtern part of Ceylon; in 6* 39' ſouth latitude, Theſe 
are probably the iſlands Canpv, which had been ſeen likewiſe June goth 1738, by the 
Duke of Cumberland, Captain B. Braznd, in g 48 lat. South; the Journal of chat ſhip de- 
ſcribes them as very low land, near which they had no ground at 100 fathoms. \ 

M. Moreau having ſent an officer and eight men to the Iſles Adu, was forced by 
winds and currents to leave them on theſe iſlands. They landed with great difficulty, 
the agth March 1757, and remained there till the ad June, when they put to ſea in 
their boat, and came to Cananor, on the Coaſt of Malabar; having previouſly built a 
Catamaran, to carry the neceſſary ſtore of cocoa · nuts, for their proviſion, as well as to 
ſupply them with ropes. The iſlands Adu are 12 in number, the largeſt of which is not 
a league round. They are connected together by a reef, which being dry, at low water, 
gives an eaſy acceſs to each of them; and they form a circular bay, about 2 leagues 
diameter, whoſe entrance, 30 fathoms deep, is on the weſt fide ; in the middle of this 
ON Os OY er nu CNS 
Theſe Iſlands are full of cocoa-trees, but have no freſh water, nor any turtle. 

Six leagues from the ſouthernmoſt iſlands, or Candu Iſland, the London's Bank ex- 
tends about 20 leagues to the ſouthward, with ſoundings from 6 and 7 to 40 farhoms; 
then no ground at 120, and go, for 7 or 8 leagues; and afterwards 31, 15, and 12 
fathoms for 2 or 3 leagues on the tail of the Bank in 7* 24 lat. South. Te was dd. 
covered in 287 the London, Captain Bootle. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE Ps To INDIA 
By THE EaST or MADAGASCAR, 


WuiLE Tu S. E. Monsoon PREVAILS IN THE INDIES. 
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e DESCRIPTION or THE EasTERN CoasT or MADAGASCAR, 
ForT Davenix—Four PoinT—ANTONGIL Bar, &c. 


Tas be is de ben for ſhips who cannot enter the Mozambique channel before 

the 15th of Auguſt, on account of the little winds, calms, and variations which 
prevail chere in this ſeaſon, inſtead of the freſh winds they are ſure of meeting with to 
the caftward. In caſe they ſhould have a ſcarcity of water or proviſions, from the 
length of their navigation, they may eaſily procure thoſe neceſſaries at Fort Dauphin, 
Foul - point, and other places of the eaſtern coaſt of Madagaſcar. - 

- When bound to this paſlage, after you have doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
aſcertained the place of your departure, either by the fight of Cape land, the ſoundings of 
Lagullas Bank, or by a good obſervation, you are to ſtand to the eaſtward upon the 
parallels which we have already mentioned, as far as 46* or 47* 3o' long. Eaſt of 
London. Thence ſteering N. E. then N. N. E. (variation and leeway corrected) you 
come to the 26th or 25th parallel of latitude, in 52 3o' longitude, which appears a 
ſufficient caution to prevent the errors of an ordinary navigation, taking care however 
not to fetch during the night the latitude of 25* 45', which is that of the ſouthern part 
of Madagaſcar ; on this coaſt there are no ſoundings . 
of Cape St. Mary. 

Should you intend to put in at Four Davexm, which Ties in 3g. 67 lac, South, 
you muſt fetch the land in 24, or at leaſt 24* 3o', not to miſs the harbour, as the 
currents are running towards the South' at the rate of 16 leagues in 24 hours. To 
avoid their effect during the night in approaching Fort Dauphin, if the weather permits, 
and you ſhould meet with a ſandy bottom, the beſt would be to come to an anchor, but 
if it blows a ſtrong breeze, you muſt remain under fail. Theſe violent currents are oc- 
 caſioned by the winds which the Freneh have called Fort Dauphin's Winds ; they pre- 
vail the whole year round to the N. E. and extend about 10 leagues off the coaſt: you 
begin to meet with them between the 22d and 23d parallels, where they have ſcarce any 
force, but they grow ſtronger in the 24* of latitude, A ſhip once to leeward of Fort 
Dauphin's Bay has no poſſibility of coming into the harbour ; the mountains, which are 
exceſſively high in this part of Madagaſcar, are probably the cauſe of theſe local winds. 

* Mr. 1 gives 250 4 for the latitude of Fort Dauphin, and 46* 35 
for its longitulle Eaſt of London, | __ 
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When you come to'deſcry the land in 24*, you perceive a chain of very high moun- 
tains o, and in 24* 15 to 18', a hummock in the form of a ſugar loaf is diſtinguiſhed amidſt 
ſome ſmall hills near the ſea-fide. Then ranging along the ſhore at à 15 league 
diſtance, you diſcover through St. Luce's Iſlands, ſome ſmall rocky ſhoals under water, a 
little removed from the ſhore, and between 24 35 and 24* 45 latitude South ; con- 
- tinuing to ſail along at the ſame diſtance, a point will come in fight, S. W. by W. (by 
compaſs) appearing at firſt to ftand by irſelf, with two hummocks more flat than round, 
and after this another, with hummocks of the ſame ſhape : theſe two points have been 
| often taken for point Itapere, which is the next or third in order, having ſharp pointed 
hummocks; when you come near the ſecond point, ranging along the coaſt at a league's 
diſtance, there are ſhoals, ſome of which lie 3 quarters of a league from. ſhore, therefore it 
is adviſable to keep an offing of a 15 league. 

e Rink whol breakwrs ans e fears b the farelt mark; ur Ae the + 
point, from which it is diſtant about one mile to the South, but there is no paſſage 
between: theſe breakers ſometimes riſe ſo high, that you ſhould think at times, it is a ſhip 
under fail. Obſerve alſo that the whales which abound along this coaſt blow up the water 
Au 00 0 REN I NES NON look- 
out, this fimilarity may occaſion a miſtake. 

Two leagues W. S. W. (true North) of this Rock lies Fort Dauphin. The coaſt 
between Itapere Point, and chat on which the Fort ſtood, forms a cove, or bight, named 
Tolonghare by the natives, and Ae Daupbine by the French who were formerly ſettled 
there, and of whoſe fort the remains are ſtill to be ſeen. The ye game In 
the elbow made by the point. - | 

After having paſſed Itapere Rock + of a league diſtance, you ave to ſteer for Fort 
Danphin's Point, which is encompaſſed wittr a reef ſtretching about a cable's length, and 
within wich is the good anchorage. Point Itapere is to bear E. 5 or 6* S., by com- 
paſs, and the extreme of the breakers neareſt to the anchorage S. E. by E. The lar- 
board anchor is to lie to the north eaſtward in 7 fathoms, ſandy ground; the ſtarboard 
anchor in 6 fathoms, having 28 or 29 feet water under the-thip; a third anchor is 
carried to lie to the north weſtward. When there is not ſufficient day-light to ferch 
the road, after you have doubled Itapere rock, you may anchor on the cove, if the 
weather admits, obſerving that the quality of the bottom is- not the ſame every where. 

Water is got at the landing place by digging into the ſand; it will ſerve for the 
ſtock, and for cooking the vidtuals; but at a finall diſtance in land there ave plentiful 
ſprings of very good water. 

This country is under the government of en chin wth wh rn ibn 
behave with caution, and the ſame conduct is to be obſerved in all the parts of Mada- 
en where you may have occafion to land. 


be perpendicular height — 19 be near yf00 yunde above the eye ofthe fu 
Ls Gunrit's Figage dans bs Mors , 1. xk p. 395. 
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If you ſhould prefer the landing at Foul Point, on account of its greater facility 
and better anchorage, to that at Fort Dauphin, let the following directions be obſ-rved. 
Aſter you come up to the 25th parallel without ſeeing the land, nor any of the tokens 
| which indicate its vicinity, you are to ſteer North, in the day-time, and N. N. E. 

during the night, as far as 18 10“ lat. where it is neceflary you ſhould. make the land 
to get a ſight of Prumss ISLAND (Ile aux Prunes). This is an iſlot in 18* 7/ lat. 
South 6 miles N. N. E. of Tamatave, and diſtant about 2 miles from the neareſt part 
of Madagaſcar : the trees with which it is covered make it eaſy diſcernible 5 leagues off. 
Three leagues to the N. N. E. of Plumbs Iſland there is a rocky bank with breakers, 
and a league ; farther on the ſame Rhumb, a ſhoal with 3 fathoms water on it; one 
league to the N. N. E. of this there is another with 1 theſe dangers are only 
one league diſtant from the ſhore. 

Type land of Madagaſcar from Plumbs and to Foul Point, ee ade het, ; 
. uneven and woody: it riſes afterwards gradually, and afar off a double and treble land is 
ſcen of a great height; the ſhore is a white ſand: lined with breakers, which run off to 
ſea 2 or 3 cables' length. When Plumbs Iſland is bearing N. W. (by compaſs), about 
2 leagues diſtant, you perceive, on the North ſide, a ſmall hill nearer-the ſhore than the 
others, and forming two Paps “; they are called the Paps f Natte, from the village in 
that quarter, where the blacks hoiſt often a white flag. Several veſſels have miſtaken this 
place for Foul Point, which lies 3 leagues further. North, but this error will be-avoided 
if you obſerve that Plumbs Iſland: is viſible from Natte, but cannot be ſeen from 
Foul- point; if therefore you bring ic (Plumbs Iſland) to bear S. 30 W. by compaſs, 
when you ſink it in the horizon; you may then ſteer N. 1 55 Eaſt far Foul - point, which 
bears in that direction from you. 

The above directions muſt be followed TD add bo ſeaſon. of the S. E. winds, for 
in the ſcaſon of the N. E. winds you are to ſtand directly for the parallel of Foul-point, 
without making the land to. 155 ſouthward of that place, which would expoſe you to 
miſs the anchorage. 

The bight of Four-romvr, "OT ſhips anchor, is formed by a large reef which be- 
gins on the ſhore, a mile below the village, and extends afterwards 4 of a league to the 
N. N. E. (true North). Vou muſt come no nearer this reef thes et a league, and 

range along it, fo. as to double its northern point at a good cable's length: you diſtin- 
guiſh the breakers, but they ſhew leſs at high water, and with a freſh: breeze. Thence 

keeping the wind, you come to an anchor under ſhelter of the reef in 6 fathoms, ſand 
and mud. The north point of the reef will bear E. by N. and E. N. E. (by com- 
paſs) che ſouth point of the bight S. by W. 5» W. the village S. W. 1 mile; the land 

farther north towards Manivoul N. by E, 6 or 7 leagues: you moor acroſs E. N. E. 


* Theſe inland mountains, called alſo Foul-paint Pape, and which are the mark for this place, lie about 15 
leagues td the weſtward, There are four of them, but in coming from Plumbs Ifand, two only are ſeen, 
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und W. S. W. if you ar o ben there ſome time, it is requiſite unn 
anchor to the N. W. e 
. deagnr recati or holn, where large Grign <xn-agmn, the degih 
being 6 or 7 fathoms; but it is not very ſafe, and the cables are expoſed thery to. be en 
by the rocks. 

The village ne den Got ee eee, 48! 
Eaſt of London, latitude 17* O40 North. Plenty of good proviſions may be procured 
at this place, but the harbour is full of ſhoals, over which the boat cannot go at low | 
water; obſerve alſo that Foul-point is to be frequented. only in the beſt feaſon, the reef 
affording no ſhelter but in ordinary weather. They have here, as we obſerved above, 
two ſorts of winds ſucceeding each other periodically, viz. from Sauth to S. E. between 
April or May, and October or November, and the N. E. winds during the reſt of the 
year. This kind of Monſoon is prevailing in all theſe ſeas. as far as the parallels of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, and a great way beyond. them. 

A certain ſign of land in the ſeaſon of the N. E. winds, and even during the greateſt 
part, of the year, is a large bank of clouds very black and very even, which gathers 
during the day, and extends all over Madagaſcar, the fun being hid behind it. When 
ſcen from the land this cloud has about 10 degrees elevation above the Horizon; it can 
be perccived at a diſtance of 12, 15, and 20 leagues at ſea, and gives a fure notice of 

your approaching. the land. 

* We ar now going t9 dfrib 51. Mary's Hand, and Amangl Bay, where vells may 
alſo anchor. 

Thirteen. leagues and a half N, N, E. 5 E. (true North) from the road of Foul. 
point, is the duch point of Sr. Maxzr's IsLanD, in 17* 5 lat. South. The iſland, 
which the natives call Nai Brabim, or Abraham's Iſland, extends to N. E. by N. as far 
as 16 33/, where you meet with its north point. There is a fine channel between it and 
Madagaſcar, through which ſhips of all ſizes may paſs; the narroweſt part, which is to- 
wards the middle of the iſland, is about 5g miles broad. From Laree Point a bank ſtretches 
off about a mile to the E. N. E. with only 2 or 3 fathoms on it; Lokinſin Point is alſo 
ſurrounded with a reef, but in the nackle of the nen ET 
to 45 fathoms. 
| The Wann pb of dr Mary's is ene by a thr ids, Epps Gros labia wary 
ſmall channel, and round which is a reef that runs about + a league to the ſouthward. 
The whole eaſtern part of St. Mary's is likewiſe ſurrounded with breakers, n 
places off this ſouthern part, you have from 18 to 20 fathoms water. 

On the weſt ſide, about 2 leagues from the ſouth point, lies a bay near 3 miles broad, 
N. E. and S. W. and at the bottom of it an iſlot named Quail's Nan, near which 
ſmall veſſels can find ſhelter. The French, in 1750, had there a ſettlement, which 
they were forced to abandon by the badneſs of the climate and of its inhabitants. In 
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order to moor in the bay, you are to range along near the ſouth land of St. Mary's, in 
18 or 20 fathoms, and after having doubled a huge rock that ſtands near the ſouth - 
weſt point, you will drop your anchor to the true Non of Quail's Iſland, in 18 or 20 
fathoms; from this birth Point Laree bears true North 4 leagues off. 

When you are bound to Antongil Bay, which lies to the North of Se. Mary's Iſland, 
you are to keep mid-channel between the ſaid point and the land of St. Mary's; then 
you ſteer N. by E. (true North) which carries you to the opening of the bay ; you may 
o 
ward of St. Mary's Iſland. 
|: . nenne a 
Portugueſe Captain, by whom it was diſeovered. It is 13 or 14 leagues long ſrom North 
to South, and 7 or 8 broad, N. E. by E. 5 N. and S. W. by W. 5 S. between Cape 
Bellones and Point Baldriſh. In entering this bay, you may coaſt along which fide 
will ſuit beſt the direction of the breeze; the depths of water, as well as the quality of 
the ground, are pretty near the fame at three CT RIS RE IEPA to 
30, 25, 20, and 15 fathoms. 
| In the bottom of the bay there are ſeveral iſlots, the principal of which, called Mares, 
or Iſle Marotte, which has not more than 18 or 1900 yards in extent, from N. E. to 
S. W. is about one mile diſtant from the neareſt part of the coaſt: it lies in 15* 25/ 
lat. South; there are four other iſlots ſmaller than this to the South of it, the fartheſt of 
which is only 2 leagues off. The common anchorage is to the northward of Iſle - 
Marotte, at a muſquet-ſhot, over againſt two ſmall ſandy coves, in 11 or 1a fathoms : 
wood and water are got here with great convenience, and you- are ſafer in your tents 
than on the main iſland, where you muſt trade for proviſions. The river lies true 
N. N. W. VVVVWVVWVVWWVVVVVVVVVP— FE bn he 
new and full Moons. 

You come out of Antongil Bay to go to che northward, in ranging along the eaſtern 
coaſt, availing yourſelf to that end, of the ebbs and breezes, and ſteering towards Baldriſh 
point; South of this point lies the ſmall Iſland of Babexter, to the ſouthward of which 
ſhips anchor that are trading in this place: the ſhore, which extends 2 leagues eaſtward, 
is lined with a reef ſtretching 2 miles in breadth to another iſlot called Moparte, from 
whenee the coaſt runs 4 leagues N. E. by N. (true North) then to N. N. E. 4* N. 
as far as Cape Eaſt, that lies in 15* 14 latitude South. As it is alſo lined with reefs 
which in ſeveral places project about 2 miles into the fea, it is neceſſary you ſhould: 
make an offing of 1 league at leaſt. From Cape Eaſt the coaſt lies N. by W. 3* W. 
us far as Vohemare Bay, in 13* 26 / latitude South, from whence it runs in the ſame 
ditection to Cayx Aunno, or Natal, the northernmoſt point of Madagaſcar, in 12 5' - 
_ * ar. South. Cue hes Hind 10h eee ee eee 
Madagaſcar is, that Fort Dauphin is generally healthy at all 'times; that from Foul- 
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point, which is unhealthy only in a bad ſeaſon, the country is more fo. 4s. you a up 
' northward: and to preferve your crew from the diſcaſcs prevailing there during the bad 
ſeaſon, you muſt as it draws near, and from the end of November, let nane of the people 
be aſhore, and order every body to be on board before night. 4+ 

When veſſels do not put in at Madagaſcar, A enly-19.the eee 
it is requiſite nevertheleſs that they ſhould get the ſight of it, to aſcertain the place they 
are at, and continue their courſe to India with ſafety. Thus, after having fetched the 
25th parallel of ſouth latitude, as we have faid already, if, in ſteering North during the 
day, and N. N. E. in the night time, a ſhip ſhould find herſelf in 150 lat. South without 
ſeeing Madagaſcar, which would be the effect of a difference towards the Eaſt; then ſhe 
ſhould ſteer W. N. W. by compaſs till in fight of Madagaſcar, and having made the 
land to 4 leagues diſtance, ſhe ſhould coaſt along as far as Cape Ambro, 

The currents in rounding this cape, take their run very rapidly to the weſtward; fo 
that ſhips bound for Qperimba or Mozambique, round the north end. of Madagaſcar, 
are to expect a difference, towards the Weſt, proportional to the time employed in 
the paſſage cone. TIEN rer b be ger TRIO 
24 hours. 

e eve; Gi ts 
they muſt ſteer North without any caſting, and continue in this manner till 5 lat. South, 
chen N. E. as far as the Line, and thence direct their courſe as we have already mentioned. 


DESCRIPTION or Trax COAST or AFRICA, 


FROM THE EQUINOCTIAL LINE | 
| To CAPE GUARDAFUL any ISLE or SOCOTRA. 


\ROM the River dos Fugos, ſituate under the Equinoctial Line, the coaſt extends 27 
or 28 leagues to Brava, and then inclines to the N. E. 3 or 4* E. as far as Cape 
Baſſas. The firſt place, inhabited by the Arabs, is Bxava or Barva, in 1* 15/ lat. North. 
This land, covered with very little wood, is known by 4 ſteep bluffs of white ſand; on 
the ſhore there are two reefs with breakers. Maoabasno, at the mouth of a large river, 
s the chief place on this coaſt, in 2* 30 lat. The land appears there higher, with ſeveral 
buildings like towers, which are Moſques or Pagodas. One league from ſhore there 
is no ground, but you are not to approach it nearer than 3 or 4 leagues in failing for 
Cape Bails, fRieering tothe IF. E. in the Guy time, tad BN. E. E. + E. during the night. 
U 2 The 
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| The lende of Cars Bazzas; fo called on account of the recks/which ſurtound- ie; 
is about 4* 50' North; the land is even and ſteep, and projects more in the ſea than 
the reſt of the coaſt; the reefs upon which the ſea breaks, with a high wind, extending 
2 or 3 leagues off, you muſt be very cautious how you come near them in the day- 
time, and muſt not approach them in the night nearer than 5 or 6 leagues. The land to 
the northward lies then N. N. E. it is likewiſe even and ſteep as far as the 7th de- 
gree of latitude, with ſome little thickets, and may be deſeried at the diſtance of 9 or 10 
leagues. In coaſting along this part ſeveral bights are ſeen, of which we have no ac- 
r 0s Oh lars ® 
rn : | 

In about 8 30/ is ſituated BanpzL AER Is Boy, whole ſouth point i 
Wee Morro Cobir. | 

Car DRTOADo lies 1* 20' farther North, ant datos Aena pet tc b Wen 
Wee the land between theſe two can be perceived 12 leagues off. It is 
very even at the top, ſteep, and has white ſpots along the ſea ſide. The chief mark to 
know this cape in coming from the ſouthward is, that the coaſt ſeems to diſappear, 
and forms a large bay, which muſt not be entered without the utmoſt precaution, not 
only on account of its being d e e E. winds it would de wr 
difficult to come out. 

Being off Cape Delgado, A Cart be ee N. by E. it ap- 
pears when you come from the South, like an iſland ſloped to ſeaward; to the weſtward 
of this is a mountain like a barn, joined with it by low ground, ſo that at a diſtance 
they appear ſeparated. The land to the northward of Cape Dorfui-cannot be perceived 
till the cape bears N. N. W. R is in about 10* 35/ 
lat. North. _.. ; 
From Cape Dorfui to that of Guardafui, . diſtance 26 or 27 leagues. 
| Between the two, and cloſe within Cape Dorfui, is a great bay; thence the coaſt runs 
N. N. E. as far as Cape Guardafui Theſe lands are very high, being ſteep white 
cliffs, rugged at the top; they appear ſo within half a league to the ſouthward of Cape 
Guardafui, from whence this extremity, as it deſcends, ſeems to form ſeveral ſteps. 
The cape itſelf is low land, but ſteep towards the edge; its latitude is found to be about 
11* 45', Obſerve that this coaſt is very bold, but you have ſoundings, from 20 — 45 
fathoms, 5 or 6 Jeagues from ſhore. | 
I The land of Cayz Guarparvi, which is generally abit bs be he hem point 
of Africa, is certainly more remarkable than Cape Dorfuy, to which ſeveral Charts have 
given this diſtinction. Its latitude is about 11* 50! North, but the longitude is not ſo 
well aſcertained. M. D'. Après places it in 52* 38! Eaſt of London; M. Le Gentil in 
49* 45', and M. Dalrymple, from obſervations made in 1774 by himſelf, on board the 
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$wallw loop of wat, in 51* 0's n n ! 
obſervers. 

e of Cape e Bhs the i The 
body of this iſland lies in 12* 25' North; it is about 27 or 28 leagues in length from- 
E. by S. to W. by N. 6 or 7 broad, and very mountainous. When the eaſternmoſt. 
point of the high land bears either North or South, it makes not unlike a dolphin's 
noſe; and thence ir trenches away to the eaſtward for about 3 miles, till it terminates 
in a low point, from which a ledge of rocks, even with the water, runs to the S. E. about 
A 

VPP i an uation et EG 
part of the i0and, oppoſite one of its coaſts, which extends about 10 leagues S. E. and 
N. W. To fail to this anchorage, if to the eaſtward of the iſland, coaſt along ſhore in 
20 fathoms, as far as the weſt-ſouth-weſt point of the iſland, which is high and bluff: -by 
keeping that depth, the bottom is ſandy; but in 15 fathoms there are rocks; ſo that 
you get no. anchoring there, in caſe of a calm, without the hazard of loſing your anchor. 
Having paſſed this high point, keep in from 15 to 25 fathoms; and when you are op- 
poſite a high round hill, in the middle of this part of the coaſt, near which there is another 
ſmaller ſplit in the middle, and this latter is bearing North, you may anchor in 18 fa- 
thoms, ſandy ground. Here refreſhments can be had, but the water is unpalatable ; 


| _ there is better to be had in ſome places thereabouts, but with great difficulty. 


The Bay of Tamarida, on the north ſide, where the Prince or Viceroy reſides, is the 
moſt convenient place in the iſland for refreſhments and proviſions, . but the anchorage 
is not good, being too near ſhore. This place is known by a point of ſand, which 
makes the eaſtern ſide of the bay: after you have doubled it you may perceive the 
town, oppolite which you anchor, + a league from the ſhore in 10 fathoms, ſand and 
coral. The water is very good and the proviſions cheap, On the north coaſt coming 
from the eaſtward, as you fail towards Tamarida Bay, you may obſerve two white 
ſand hills, the weſternmoſt of which is much the largeſt. The town lies about 4, miles 
to the weſtward thereof; under the higheſt and'craggieſt part of the land, you may. anchor 
about 2 miles off ſhore in g or 10 fathoms, the town bearing South or S. by W. | 

« When Socotra,” ſays Captain Blake, © bore from the W. + N. to S. W. which was 
the eaſternmoſt end of the iſland, two ſand hills were ſeen, hi are very remarkable. 
We made ourſelves to be in latitude 12 47 North, when the ifland - bore from the 
S. S. W. to weſtward, off ſhore 3 leagues, and could get no ground with 70 fathoms' 
fine. About 10 leagues to the weſtward of the above ſand hills, you will ſce two 
others, with a low: flat point running from the weſtward of them; and above this 
Point lies the town of white buildings, called Tamreed or Temarida: after you are 
paſt the point you have 30 fathoms, about 5 leagues from ſhore, and gradual ſoundings to 
$ or 6. The town bears S. W. by S. with very high land over it; in notehes like chimnnies.” 

1 
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"The water here is very good, it runs from the mountains into a ſandy valley among 
date trees; you cannot miſs finding it, being only a quarter of a mile from the town. 
The natives are very civil to ſtrangers, but very poor, and the only commodity to 
trade with them is rice, for which we had in exchange ſome cows, goats, fiſh, dates, 
xc. we got alſo good aloes, and ſome parcels of Sanguis Draconis.“ 

About half way between Cape Guardafui and Socotra, you meet with the ſmall Iſland 
| of Abdalenris, remarkable by its two hummocks; and to the Eaſt of it, nearer the main 
| land, with the two Ifles called the Brothers; five leagues off the north-weſt end of 

Socotra lie the Sabeyna Rocks, called alſo the White Racks, Wt ER rept po 
like two ſhips under ſail. 
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DESCRIPTION o THE COAST. OF. AFRICA 
To vas WezTwArD © or CAPE GUARDAFUT, . 
Aub or Tus COAST or ARABIA, 5 
 Fnom CAPE ADEN re THE STRAITS or BABELMANDEL, 
From The FRENCH NEPTUNE ORIENTAL. 


ROM Cape Guardafui zo Mount Felix the courſe is W. by N. « inde northerly 
14 or 15 leagues. The coaſt continues high and ſteep for 9 or 10 leagues; the 
reſt as far as Mount Felix is a barren plain, and uneven along the ſea-ſidez but with- 
in land are high mountains. This ſhore is fafe and without danger; nevertheleſs in the 
VVT 
detween them. | | 
 - Movunr FeLix is a ſteep and high cliff upon a low land, which makes it appear like 
an iſland when you LO: in clear weather it may be ſeen 15 or 16 
leagues off. RT 
| Having paſſed Mount Felix, you may ſee the low land continue along the fea fide for 
about 5 leagues to the S. W.. Thence the land is very high for 5 or 6 leagues, and 
terminates in a plain of a middling height, which lies W. by S. about 2 leagues. From 
the weſt end of this plain to Cape St. Peter, the diſtance is about 6 leagues. This laſt 
coaſt is high land, bordered with a chain of rugged mountains, whoſe extremity is what 
is called Cars Sr. Pra; and about 2 leagues OE Oe NED OREN 


. | white 
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white ſpot, looking like a ſmall ſandy bay. Mount Felix and Cape St. Peter lie 
E. N. E. and W. S. W. diſtant 16 or 17 leagues. . 

From Cape St. Peter to Mette Iſland, the courſe is W. by S. about 21 leagues: the 
| coaſt between them forms a bight, where the land is of a middling height and very un- 
even, but farther in are high mountains, 

© About 3 leagues to the caſtward of Mette Iſſand, is a peninſula of a moderate height, 
and covered with hummocks which appear ſeparate; between this peninſula and the iſland 
there is a bight, whoſe ſhore is not high, but the ridge of lofty mountains continues with» 
in land. MaTTs IsLaup, which hes very near this peninſula, is of a middling height and 
covered alſo with ſmall hummocks, the higheſt of which, in the center of the iſland, is 
ſhaped at the top like a Dutchman's cap: the interior part of this iſland and af the 

whole coaſt appears extremely dry and barren. 
| From Mette Ifland to Buaur IsLanD, called alſo White [lend, and Bird Hand, the 
courſe is weſterly 19 or 20 leagues, the main land between the two moderately high, 
This iſland, which lies about 3 leagues from the continent, is nothing more than a very 

high rock, that may be ſeen 10 leagues off; the dung of the birds which cover it makes 
it appear white. When it bears S. W. it appears very round, and encompaſſed with other 
little racks, but when bearing South it ſeems to extend + a league Eaſt and Weſt. 

From Burnt Iſland the coaſt continues to the weſtward, and very mountainous within 
land; but as it is ſeldom frequented, no good account can be given of it; for the ſhips 
generally leave the African coaſt when they have reached Burnt Iſland, and ſtreteh over 
to that of Arabia, near Cape Aden. 

Cavs Ana, in coming from che weſtward, laoks like « high iſland, cragged a2 the tap, 
and upon a nearer approach reſembles two iſlands; it lies in about 12* 457 latitude North, 
and when bearing N. E. appears like a very rugged mountain, its ſouthern extremity 
being lower than. the northern; to the N. W. of this cape there is a mountain about 
the ſame height, equally: rugged, high on the ſouth-eaſt ſide, and low on the north weſt, 
and between the two, little hillocks are ſeen reſembling huge rocks, which. being on a l 
land imperceptible at the diſtance of 8 or 9 leagues, appear ſeparate. . 

From Cape Aden to the low point of Cayz ST. Ax rhO, called Cape Arimors by the 
| Arabs, the courſe is W. by S. 19 leagues ; the land between the two is low, with ſome 
fandy downs till within 6 leagues of this point, where another large point appears, which 
is formed by a high. mountain inclining to the weſtward and ſtretching away inland. 
This large point is very rugged, and Cape St. Anthony is low, but the ridge above 
mentioned makes. the cape appear high, when you come from the ſouthward. 

If by contrary winds you are obliged to turn it along the. coaſt, come no nearer than 
13 fathoms, nor fail above 30 from it, ſand and coral rocks, that you may anchor in caſe 
Er 
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PP towards the 
Gulf of Zeyla, where you would be in danger of being loſt. There is a ſmall ſhoal off 
h yer hve 
nothing to fear. 

From the low point of Cape St. Anthony to Bab-el-Mandeb, commonly called BAL 
Manver, and by, the ſailors TAT Bans, the courſe is W. by N. northerly, 15 or 16 
leagues. Between them the land is low along ſhore, forming a deep bay, which makes 
the cape appear detached ; and the ridge of mountains above mentioned extend to the 
N. W. till 5 or 6 leagues from Cape Babel Mandel; this cape terminates in a moderate 
height, and like a gunner's quoin, riſing gradually from North to South, -the peaked 
part to the northward, and blunted again a little more northerly. 

In foggy weather, PP 
been loſt there, thinking to ſail into the ſtraits of the Red Sea, and miſtaking Cape 
Babel Mandel for the iſland of the ſame name. Nevertheleſs it is eaſy to avoid the 


miſtake, this cape making as above deſcribed, and the iſland being low and ſmooth, 


with i its two extremes alike from the middle. 

'Berween the iſland and the cape is the Lirrus Srl tr, (o/called to diſtinguiſh it from 
that to the ſouthward. This ſtrait is 4 miles broad; there is no danger if you obſerve to 
keep rather nearer the iſland than the cape, in irregular ſoundings from 20 to 10, 14 
and 9 fathoms, coarſe ſand, and now and then 7 fathoms upon a ſmall bank, S en 


is no danger. 


Having paſſed this ſtrait, if there is not time to get to Moka by day icht, 1 
to anchor than to run the hazard of overſhooting it: in this caſe you muſt ſhut up the 
ſtraits, and anchor a little to the northward of Cape Babel Mandel, where the water is 
always very ſmooth ; whereas if you anchor with the mouth of the ſtraits open, you 


ſtand a chance of loſing your cables and anchors. 


Either coming in or going out of the Red Sea, it is better to paſs through the ſtrait 
than to the ſouthward of Babel Mandel Iſland, becauſe in a calm you are there very 
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THE RED SEA, ox GULF or ARABIA. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMING INTO THE RED SEA, and come ro MOKA, 
| WITH A DESCRIPTION OF THE. 2 


AFRICAN and ARABIAN COASTS. 
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eh tt 6 in hs the eee l 
you muſt avoid coming near Socotra, for you have a very ſtrong current which ſets - 
to the northward about that iſland, and between it and Cape Guardafui; ſo that it is better 


not to make it, but to keep in 10® or 117 latitude till you have paſſed to the weltward. 
We may quote the following example: the Stratham Indiaman failed from Surat 26th of 
March, 17 52, in company with the Dadala county ſhip ; they parted company on the 12th 
April, in 13 12/ North, and on the 14th made the eaſt end of Socotra; continued working 


in ſight of that iſland 13 days, with the wind from South to W. S. W. having a ſtrong 


current againſt them. The Dadala ſtood to the ſouthward of 3 degrees, then met with 
a fair wind, and had a quick paſſage, r e eee in 
ſome danger of loſing her paſſage. 

If you are apprehenſive of the Monſoon having ſet in, and ſhould unt wün ke you 
muſt ſtand to the ſouthward, and even croſs the Line to 8 or 10 degrees South, where you 


may depend on meeting with wind to run down your weſting. You muſt endeavour to 
make the land about 10* 3o' North. If the S. W. Monſoon is ſet in, as it will be ne- 


ceſſary to round Cape Guardaſui very cloſe, the ſhore between it and Mount Felix (as 
we have ſaid before) is bold, ſo that if occaſion requires you may come within a mile of ic 
without any danger. A little to the eaſtward of Mount Felix. bearing W. by S. diſtance 
off ſhore about + mile, you have ſoundings at 35 fathoms, ooze and ſand, and from 30 


to 20, ſandy ground with coral, within a 4 mile of the point. About W. S. W. from 


Mount Felix, diſtance 3 leagues, lies a long ſandy point, between which and the mounc 
you have ſhoal water from 6 to 10 and 14 fathoms, ſo that you muſt keep your lead 
eee e , CC AION b e 
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his along this ids e f 0r'35 leagues eee of Cops Guas- 
3 or St. Peter, in the bottom of a deep bay, and to 
the weſtward. of it 3 iſlands,” not far from the ſhore. | The next thing remarkable is 
* Burnt er White Iſland (ſee the preceding ſeftion), which is about 80 leifgues weſtward 
of the cape, and about 4 miles from the main: when it bears South, or S. S. E. the eaſt 
end makes like 3 ſugar loaves; and if you are about 4 or 5 miles off, with the before- 
mentioned bearings, you will ſee a ſmall rock at a little diſtance from that end. 

If the wind is favourable you put off from this place, e Ra wok 
N. W. diſtance 55 leagues. About 3 leagues from Aden you have good ſoundings in 
40 fathoms. Your courſe towards Cape Arimora, or Cape St. Anthony, is between W. 
by S. and W. S. W. keeping in about 30 fathoms water; but take care as you paſs that 
cape not to come within 3 leagues of the ſhore, on account of a dangerous bank; when. 
the body of the cape bears N. N. W. diſtance about 3 leagues, you will ſhoal your 
water ſuddenly from 24 to 15'fathoms at one caſt, and in ſome places but 3 fathoms, 
foul ground. In paſſing Cape St. Anthony you have regular ſoundings, from 30 to 35 
fathoms, along ſhore till you bring it to bear E. N. E. when at once you fall into deep 
water, having, no ſoundings at 40 fathoms, but hauling up for a while N. N. W. you 
will get them again at 34, 29, and 27 fathoms. If you are failing here in the night, 
and deepen your water ſuddenly, e from Babel. 
Mandel. 

Captain Foot of che Latham, who went from Surat to Moka in 2758, 3 him 
ſelf as follows in his journal. 

. T the eaten die; being 
pretty late in the ſeaſon, went to the ſouthward as fas as 9* 50' and 10 North, and met 
with light winds, variable, but moſtly from the N. E. and S. E. As we drew nigh Cape 
Guardafui, and to the weſtward of Socotra, found very ſtrong northerly currents, of 
15 and 20 miles in the 24 hours. We made the land in 11* 12 / North, and that day had 
a ſet to the northward of 34 miles, and rounded the cape very cloſe. From the cape to- 
the ſtraits of Babel Mandel, found the preceding inſtructions very juſt, particular, and 
true. The Gungaua country Ship, who left Surat the day after us, and made Socotra in 
her paſſage, joined company with us off Cape St. Peter; we found ſhe went much better 
ee Ins WR Re RE EN Reg =. Leer: 

l "OE con 


N. N. W. 13 or 14 leagues; the land is low along the ſea fide, but within are 


high mountains. Keep about 1+ or 2 leagues off ſhore in 9, 10 and 12 fathoms water. 
On the beach you may perceive a little ſand hill, which is ſomewhat nearer to Moka 
than to Cape Babel Mandel. The approach to the town is known by the date-trees. 
Which extend about 2 leagues to the ſouthward along the ſhore; theſe are the only 
7 : trees. 


* 


$ . 


| ( 15s 5 
eee en come 
no nearer than 13 fathoms, in order to avoid a bank ſurrounding the road on the 
ſouth fide, with only 2 fathoms on it; and which is the more dangerous as it is ſteep to, 
for from 10 fathoms you ſuddenly come to have 3 or 2. Tou keep in 13 fathoms till 
the minaret or ſpire of the great moſque is brought to bear S. S. E. when you may haul 

in for the road, and anchor in what depth you think” proper: you have a good birth 

Wich the following bearings ; namely, the North Fort S. E. by E. The South Fort p 

S. by E. NO e off ſhore 3 or 4 miles. k | -— 
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DIRECTIONS on AH yxow CAPE GUARDAFUL 
To BABEL MANDEL anv Tuzoven Tax STRAITS; | 


3 


By W Nox ron Hvcnmeon, of the Doppmoron, 1753. 


FTER making Cape Guardafui in March, April, or May, the African ſhore, 
which is very bold, muſt be kepe cloſe aboard. About W. + N. 16 leagues 
t b Cape, in bois Felix, that runs out from the land conſiderably into the ſea, 
W. N. W. x W. Forty-four leagues from the mount, is a remarkable hill appearing flat on 
the top, with one incloſed round it, and which ſeems to be an iſland; the courſe from this 
to the White Rock, or White Ifland, is Weſt ſoutherly 20 leagues, till obſerving to keep 
within 3 or 4 miles off the ſhore. This iſland (fee the preceding ſection) is very graggy, 
and I judge it to be about 2 leagues off the continent; it is the mark to haul over to 
the Arabian ſhore, N. W. or N. W. by W. with which you will make the land about 
Old Aden; we falling in with a as ie, en e e e 
could not make any obſervations on this land. 
« The firſt mark for the Srxatrs or BABEI- Manvzr, is Babel Mandel Point, which 
* makes like a quoin, and is joined to the main by an iſthmus of low land, forming a 
deep and dangerous bay; I have heard there are ſometimes ſtrong inſets into it ; and you. 
are liable to be deceived here, the caſternmoſt point being high and craggy, and the 
iſthmus at the bottom of the bay not to be diſcerned till very nigh, and appearing _ 
much like the ſtraits mouth, by the moſt general deſcriptions ; many ſhips have made. this 
miſtake, one of which very lately and very fatally. _ 

To avoid theſe dangers, keep Babel Mandel Point, juſt open with the ſtarboard 
bow; and in 17 or 8 fathoms water, ſtand towards Babel Mandel Iſland, which with the 
point makes the ſtraits. This iſland is but low, and not well ſeen above 3 leagues 
diſtance ; upon the main there is a very remakable piece of land on the top of a hill, 
called  Chinmey Hill, from its ſhape; when this bears N. E. by E. caſterly, you will 

| * | fuſt 
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firſt diſcern Babel Mandel Iſland; the courſe through the ſtraits is between N. W. and: 
N. W. by W. keeping above two-thirds over to the iſland fide; but your lead is your 
beſt guide; the a eee ee eee 
when you are abreaſt of the center af the iſland. 

The beſt mark to know when you are clear of the knowl of ſand, and when to hank. 
in for Moxa Road, is the higheſt Moſque bearing E. by S. or ſhut in with the 
Neat's Tongue, about a ſail's breadth, and not to come into leſs than 5 fathoms, there being. 
great overfalls; when you have theſe bearings haul in Eaſt, or E. by S. till you bring: 
the South Fort E. OE INE Rene AID. eee 
about 3 miles from the town. | 

J have made the following remarks on the foundings, &c. „ 


going out of Moka Road. 


« The northernmaſt fort E. by N. N. The ſouthernmoſt fort E. 8. E. 2 8. The 
great Moſque E. by S. depth of water 2% fathoms, which deepens Wand ats den the- 
northernmoſt fort E. by N., and the ſouthernmoſt E. by S. the great Moſque Eaſt :- 
at theſe laſt bearings, the ſouthernmoſt fort almoſt the middle of the Neat's Tongue, 


the great Moſque a little to the northward of the-governor's houſe, ſteer away S. E. tilb- 


the northernmoſt fort is E. N. E. depth 6+ fathoms ; ſtand right in for the fort, ſhoaling. 
gradually in * leſs chan 3, and then deepen to. 34 fathoms. 

« Steered off Weſt. with the flood tide; the ſhoaleſt water is 2%, then deepens. - 
gradually to 5 fathoms. Steered S. E. eaſterly, the northernmoſt fort bearing E. N. E. 
and 4.4 leſs than 4: regular till the fort. bore N. E. by E. the great Moſque E. by N. 


depth 35 fathoms, and mark under water 3, Zee-hill bearing S. E. by S. juſt open. to the. 


na -the highs. poins of trees 20/ the uthamenols Gets, then hauled near wind. 
and ſteered W. 1 S. having a + leſs than 4 fathoms. Steered: again. W. by N. and 

W. PTT m.-a:boe 1c than 3. then regrier_t0:6-end_52.. The- 
Neat's Tongue and forts ſhewing, as in the following bearings: viz. The northernmoſt. 
fort E. N. E. regular ſoundings ta 7, and next caft to 10 fathoms. The ſouthernmoſt 
fort E. by S. æ S. and with the Neat's Tongue, as in the ſecond bearings, tacked, and. 
in N. E. + E. ſoundings 4 or 5 caſts, mark. under water 10 and 94. The ſouthernmoſt. 


fort then bearing E. S. E. and the Neat's Tongue as in the third bearings, regular to 41 
fathoms. The great Moſque will be juſt to. the ſecond hill above the Neat's Tongue, 


as in the fourth bearings ; then ſhoaled to 3 fathoms, which I take to be the ſpit from the 
know], being the ſhoaleſt water; then the ſoundings on the ſame courſe, 4, 4+, = leſs. 
4» 35> 4% 4, the ſouthernmoſt fort S. E, the Moſque E. by S. Zee“ hill, juſt ſhut in, 
with che firſt <a ſouthernmoſt fort; W 


town about een. 
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Exrnacy or THE Jovanar or THE LATHAM, bound vp the Red Sea to 
b Jeddah, in 1758. | 


* 


urn © me Oe OS Me 6s. HA ec 
bearing N. W. z W. at the ſame time ſaw three openings or inlets, all of which appeared 
like the ſtraits (being deep bays), we then ſteered for Babel Mandel Ifland till within 
about z of a mile of it, ſteering right for the body of the iſland. Sounded from 
25; tri 26 $6 23 chou, when entering the ſtraits from 21 to 10 @ 14 14, to 7, 
a 7 w 164, @ 16 to 36 fathoms ;. from the ſtraits to Moka, ſoundings 16, 15%, 155, 14, 
141 13, 14, 14, 16 5, 13 fathoms. The higheſt Moſque bore E. S. E. 6 or 7 miles, 
and when Babel Mandel Point bore South, we were in the narroweſt part of the ſtraits; 
for from. the iſland. runs out a bank (where the Eſcort, Captain Evans, was aground): ſo 
vou muſt come no nearer than 7 fathoms, for the next caſt you will be on the bank, being 
ſeep: to. Directly oppoſite to this point, on the other ſide of the ſtraits, runs a ſmall 
ledge of rocks. which. are above water. Our courſe to the ſtraits was W. N. W. 
through the ſtraits N. N. W. d er Boks Rt. Fon Iu ee ROY 
North: W. and deepened the water very faſt. | 
. Mznvn, or Babel Mandel Jlend, which is cafily known by its being a. low, barren 
and plain iſland, with a white ſandy beach, forms the ſtraits to the ſouthward. The land 
to the northward is very high and cragged with hummocks, the moſt of them termi- 
nating in white ſandy tops. In oar return from Moka we. came through. the broad 
ſtraits. Note. The Gungave (mentioned, page 154) loſt her paſſage n and 
got only to. days fail to the northward. of Moka. 
In failing through the ſtraits found'a very ſtrong current in our favour; kept the 
long boat a-head all the time, and went under our topſails at the rate of 7 knots, 
«. Sailing from Moka up the Red Sea, you ſtand between N. by. W. and N. by E. 
between the main and the iſlands, keeping ſoundings from 20 and 2$ to 30 fathoms; 
when you are near the ulands you have 30 and 35 fathoms; running about 65 miles you 
will be abreaſt of the north end of Gebel Zegbir. In the evening the Iſland Gebel Aroe 
bore Weſt, and the Iſland Gebel Zeghir N. by W. the middle of the Iſland W. N. W. 
diſtant off ſhore 6 leagues; little wind all night, depth of water a 33 to 23 fathoms. In 
the morning ſhoaled. our water a.23 to 13, and then 9 fathoms in a ſhort time, ſand and 
mud. At four got into.7 fathoms, and let go our anchor, it being calm. At day- light 
ve were about 4 leagues from the Moka ſhore, by which I find we had a current ſetting 
to the eaſtward. This bank runs from the main about 4 leagues : we ſounded, and had 
fom 7 to 8 fatboms, within 3 miles of the ſhore; a little to the weſtward. we had 
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of lead. Point Kimerah bore 8. E. and Point Namel N. N. E. diſtant off ſhore 4 
leagues, This bank lies 10 or 15 leagues northward of Moka, the Iſland of Gebel 
Zeghir N. W. f W. and the Iſland Gebel Aroe W. S. W. diſtant 9 or N In 
this bay at Boba is freſh water. 

If you are failing and are paſſed the north end of Gebel Zeghir, you muſt haul in 
for the Arabian ſhore, and run down in 18, 16 or 15 fathoms; but about 6 leagues to 
the northward of Moka, there is. a bay, where you are obliged to ſteer'S. W. and 
S. S. W. to keep in the aforeſaid foundings. This is a good mark in the night, or when 
ininds bai e you cemace oo thees fanalk billh which bo near the thor, 'anc ditage from: 
Moka about 5 leagues. n 

« The courſe from Gebel Zeghir to Sabagar Ilandt is N. W. by N. Mains ao 
60 miles. When you paſs Gebel Zeghir, failing to the northward, and it bears 
W. S. W. you will ſhoal your water very quick, ſo that you muſt be very careful of 
your lead, and not come under 21 or 22 fachoms, for hercabouts is a ſhoal that will take 
up a large ſhip. 

e If you keep near the Arabian ſhore, you will have ſoundings up as high as Gebel Tar, 
and theſe ſoundings are from 12, 20, 30, and 40 to 55 fathoms, fine ſand. When you 
are diſtant from the ſouthernmoſt iſland about 6 miles, you have 50, 47, and 40 fa- 
thoms, within a cable's length of the ſhore, but you ſoon loſe your ſoundings unleſs you 
keep to the eaſtward, as the bank is ſteep. There is a dangerous rock, which lies to 
the eaſtward of theſe iſlands, and is about three miles diſtant from them; it is almoſt even 


with the water's edge, and about 50 yards in length; I could not diſcover any breakers 


round it. Good marks to ſhew you that danger are, when the northernmoſt of the 
Sabagar bears N. W. by N. then you have that rock and the ifland in one; or when 


the South iſland, from the northward bears, W. N. W. northerly, then you have that 


rock and the iſland in one; or when abreaſt of the ſouthernmoſt iſland, the peak upon it 
bearing W. 4 N. diſtant 3 or 4 miles, the rock then bears N. by W. + W. 4 or 5 miles. 
If the ſouthernmoſt iſland bears W. by N. and the northernmoſt N. N. W. the rock 


then bears N. + W. depth of water 55 fathoms, diſtant off the neareſt iſland, which is 


that with.the peak upon it, about 5 miles, or from the rock, about 6 or 7 miles. | 

« The northernmoſt of the OT 5" 10' North. The Iſland Raja © 
or Baſbal, has its ſouth end in about 15 15' North; it bears from the northernmoſt of 
the Sabagar N. E. by E. + E. diſtant 6 or 7 leagues, and from the Iſland Gebel Tar 
about S. E. by E. Raſab is very low and barren, not to be ſeen above 4 leagues off, 


from the deck. OF chis les another Maall iſland; and they almoſt join; you have | 
ſoundings off this iſland from 55 to 40 fathoms. * 


* There appears to be ſeveral miſtakes, concerning the rocks and the hearings of the ilands, in this p 
af the Journal, | 1 5 
| | | « The 
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en ee Tor, whats nonteramatt end i in lt. 1g. 32' North, bears 

- from the Sabagar N. N. W. diſtant about 7 or 8 leagues. It is dangerous coming near 
this iſland, if you have but little wind, for the current will ſet you upon it, and there is 
10 anchorage, within a cable's length off the ſhore, except on the nofth-calt part, where 
vou haye good anchoring ground. Between this ifland and that of Baſhal, you have 
foundings 35, 30 and 25 fathoms, ſand and rocky ground. 
To the weſtward of this iſland lies a dangerous ſhoal, with great overfalls, upon 
which a French ſhip got aſhore in the year 2751, and with great difficulty got off. 
The iſland chen bore about E. by S. diſtant 20 or 1% Jeagues. Lou muſt. not come 
| under 25 or 30 fathoms. 

n 

Mand on the eaſtern ſhore bearing N. E. by E. ſounded. and had 23 fathoms, rocky: we 
ſteered S. by E. 40 miles, and then ſaw Gebel Tar 8. W. 6 leagues. 
In latitude 160 50 North, and 10 0“ diſtance Eaſt from Jeddah, firuck. ſoundings 
upon a bank on the Abyſſinian. ſhore; had 45, 30s 24, 35 and 30 fathoms, ſometimes co- 
rally, other times ſandy and ſhelly; we ſtood between the S. E. and E. S. E. 8 miles, chen 
had no ground with 70 fathoms of line. 

<« In lat. 16 36', by reckoning 20 25'. Eaſt from Jeddah we ſtruck. ſoundings, had 
25 fathoms, rocky ground, but hauling, to the eaſtward had no ground at 70 ſathoms. 

e In lat. 17 O Land , 20' Eaſt fm Jeddah had foundings, 7, 40 and 45, corallys 
. 42. Wome, mus. 

« In lat. 16? 44' North, made tr deen low iſlands on the Abri ſhore bearing 
S. W. „ na e eee e 

« In lat. 17 38% and by reckoning 20 miles Weſt of Gebel Tan, track ſoundings. 
en the Arabian ſhore, 45 fathoms, coarſe ſand, and ſoon after, ſaw two ſmall ſandy iſlands; 
we were about 4 leagues diſtance from them, eng. wr ſome hooks uncer werer3- to, that. 
if you ſtrike, ſoundings, you ought to put about immediately, 

In lat. 17* 57, diſtance from Gebel Tar 1* 11' Weſt, made two ſmall. ilands, bear- 
ing N.. E. by N. diſtant 10 miles.. 

« In lat.18* of, dare from cara re 53! Web, ke x low white land, with 
breakers off it, on the Arabian ſhore. 

« In lat. 18 30% diſtance from Gebel Tar 1* 53' Weſt, ſiw'the Abyſſinian ſhore,. 
diſtant 1407 15 leagues, and fve ds bearing from. N. W. to-North 4 leagues off.. 
When you are come in lat. 20* 30 e e eee e Weſt,, 
you will ſee the high land of Jeddah bearing E. by N.” 

Conſult pages 113,,114,.and 115, for the periodical winds of the Red Sea. 
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| DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM THE MALABAR SIDE or nia | 


To THE RED SEA. 
| e Faox BOMBAY on SURAT, on Tus Noarazan Pax or TH o 


. n e ports, bedr « 
little off ſhore, will find a freſh gale at N. E., with which ſteering large, ſhe muſt 
have a ſpeedy paſſage. But as it blows hard, eſpecially weſtward of Socotra, and the 


| weather is often dark and cloudy, it is beſt not to attempt ſeeing that iſland ; but keep to 


the northward of it, and fall in with the coaſt of Arabia, near Aden, being careful to 
keep the lead going and a good look-out. 
A ſhip on the ſame voyage, in January and February, will have much the ſame 


' winds, but more moderate, and the weather very fair; it is beſt therefore to make for 


the eaſt end of Socotra, taking care to be in its latitude, before the weſting is run down 


20 or 30 leagues : che land being high may be ſeen at 12 and 16 leagues diſtance, nor 


is there any unſeen danger near it. (See page 149.) You may range all along the north 
ſide, and from the weſt end ſteer directly for Aden, eee n 
the coaſt of Arabia. 

In March and April ſhips bound that way will have fainter and leſs conſtant N. E. 
winds than in the four preceding months; it frequently blows from the N. W. quarter, 
with fair weather and calms; the land and ſea breezes, or perhaps the S. W. winds and 
currents, being now at the beginning near the ſhores of Arabia, you muſt, to avoid them, 
ſteer from Bombay W. S. W. and S. W. ſo as to'paſs 10 or 1 2 leagues to the ſouthward 
of Socotra; and after getting in with Cape Guardafui, work up along the coat of Africa 
till paſt Burnt Iſland, and then croſs over to Aden, 

When a ſhip leaves Bombay in April, it is more neceſſary to keep well to the. ſouth- 
ward of Socotra, for if ſhe cannot weather that iſland with a S. W. wind, ſhe muſt loſe 
her paſſage; but if ſhe is unable to reach the coaſt of Africa ſhe can always work along 
ſhore high enough to fetch Aden; from whence, even in June and July, ſhe may work 
up to Moka, by keeping very near the ſhore. 

The beſt time for this voyage is between October 4 March, when the ſoutherly 
winds prevail; however a ſhip will always gain her paſſage by perſeverance, even in May 
or June, the current running frequently to the northward _— the winds, in thoſe 


Months, eſpecially in the ſprings. 
2? From 


I 
oft» 


6161 ) | i 
* From AxJznco, Cocnty, CaLtcur, &c. on the Southern Part of the Coaſt. 


THE navigation from theſe ports, and others on the Malabar Coaſt to the Red Sea, is 
at each ſeaſon, much the ſame as from Bombay or Surat; only it is to be obſerved, | 
that all ſhips from this coaſt ought to paſs through the Laccadive, or Lakedivas Iſlands. 

In the months of November, December, and January, they may ſafely go through what 

part they pleaſe; but in February, March, and April, they ought not to quit the ſhore | 
to the ſouthward of 10* or 11 of latitude: this will prevent the riſk of being carried 

among the Maldivas, by the S. S. E. current and high winds, which they certainly will 
then find among the Laccadive. And as a ſhip cannot avoid being well to the ſouth- 
ward, when paſſed the Laccadive, perhaps in 97 or 8* lat. North, therefore inſtead of 
ſteering to the W. S. W. and S. W. ſhe ought to ſteer W. N. W. or N. W. by W. to get 
into 11 30“ lat. North, and then Weſt, which is the beſt track to ſteer when you leave 
the coaſt early in March; but late in that month, or early in April, that of 97 or 100 lat. 
North, is to be preferred, though it will not always be found practicable, the winds 
blowing uſually from North to W. N. W. You muſt therefore ſteer cloſe hauled, 
betwixt W. N. W. and 8. W. as the winds will permit; then to the northward for 
the S. S. E. currents, rather than go too much to the ſouthward ; ſtanding fometimes 
a few hours N. by W. or North, or even N. by E.; but theſe trips ought ſeldom ' 
to be made, as getting to the weſtward, is chiefly wanted; and you ought by no means | 
to croſs the Line, nor even go beyond 2* latitude North if you can avoid it. When a 

ſhip, late in April, or early in May, has got within 50 or 100 leagues of the coaſt of 
Africa, ſhe will generally meet with S. W. to W. S. W. winds, that will carry her to 

windward of Cape Guardafui; but if ſhe falls to leeward of Socotra in that ſeaſon, her 
n | 
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DESCRIPTION oF THE COAST OF ARABIA BETWEEN 
ADEN AND MOREBAT, 
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MACULA HAY.—KISSEEN,—CaPE FARTASH,—DOFAR, &c, 
| | Chiefly from M. D'Arris, = 


| Font the beginning of April to the end of Auguſt, the winds upon the coaſt of 
Arabia, as far as Morebat, blow from S. W. to S. S. W. varying to the Welt in 

hard ſqualls, and ſometimes accompanied with rains; for which reaſon during this part 
& the year, TE windward along the coaſt is impracticable, as there is no port 
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to ſhelter you from ſtorms, and in many places no ſoundings farther than 2 leagues from 
ſhore. In September the winds blow a little freſh from the Eaſt, with ftrong currents 
to the weſtward, and continue ſo to the end of March, with frequent land and ſea breezes, 
which are very faint from the weſtward, but very freſh from the oppoſite quarter. 
Hence it is that ſhips ſailing from Moka towards the end of Auguſt, or later, and bound. 


to the eaſtward, ſhould avoid this coaſt, and keep more ſoutherly in order to take advan- 


tage of the W. 8. W. winds, which blow there till the middle of September: _ 


have loſt their paſſage, for want of attention to this obſervation. 


The principal Bays on this coaſt are Macula, Kiſſeen, Dofar, and Morebat. 
MacuLa Bay, 60 leagues N. N. E. from Cape Aden, is about 3 leagues deep, and 6 
broad, its land being very high : at the north-eaſt point there is a hill a little higher than 
the others, under which lies a road where you are ſheltered from the winds blowing 
between the E. N. E. and the N. W.; you anchor at a cable's length from a little rocky 
point where there is no danger but what is viſible ; 3 cable's lengths N. W. of this point 
there lies a reef of rocks under water upon which the ſea ſometimes breaks. The marks. 
for anchoring here are the eaſt point 'of the bay S. E. one league, and the weſternmoſt 
point S. W. in 3+ fathoms; as for the reſt of the bay, you may anchor in 15 or 16 fathoms 
one league Off ſhore; at the bottom of it a little town is ſeen, and on the point ſome 
fiſhermen's huts; fiſh here is in plenty and good, but water and proviſions are ſcarce and 
very dear. | 

From Macula Bay to the Point of Shahar the coaſt runs E.N.E. 12 or 13 8 
there are many villages ſeen along, whoſe inhabitants are not very ſociable. From the 


eaſt point of Macula you may coaſt it in 9 fathoms, or nearer on occaſion. 


SHAHAR appears a fine town ſituated by the ſea fide, and may be ſeen 5 or 6 leagues 
off, reſembling ſeveral white cliffs: it is known by two hills, one to the northward, and 
the other to the ſouthward; the inhabitants are civilized, and have a king who gives a 


kind reception to ſtrangers. The marks for anchoring are the northernmoſt hill 


N. E. by N. and the weſternmoſt hill Weſt by compaſs, in 9 fathoms, ſand and ooze. 
The Variation there was about 7 Wet in 1782. 

From Shahar to Cape Boccouas-Hova, commonly BocaTsnua, the courſe is Eaſt 
15 or 16 leagues, a clear bottom without any danger, and the coaſt pretty high: there 
are from 50 to 60 fathoms 2 leagues 4 one league from oy ee 
12 fathoms, and as you approach, it ſhoals gradually. 

From Cape Bogaſhua to Keſhin or Kiſſeen point, the courſe is E. N. E. + N. 
31 or 32 leagues, The inden pare beeween them is Mad nd thay be fron us lea 10 


leagues off, but the coaſt is low, with many villages; it is alſo very ſaſe, having from 


e fathoms 2 leagues from ſhore. KissENH point is a high land which may be per- 
ceived 10 or 12 leagues at ſea, and is remarkable by two peaks that make like ffs cars, 
with an E. by N. or E. N. E. bearing: when they bear N. by W. you may ſee the two 
5 3 _ little 


| £0 =5s8 0 

de towns of Kicken and Durgs, whoſe anchoring places are to the N. W. in what 
depth you think proper. 
a ein te Cain/Firtucrh or Pon bas, the Sb h N, E, by E. 3 E. 
23 or 23 leagues; the coaſt between them is low to ſeaward, and high within land, with 

ſome villages here and there: the ſoundings here run farther out, for 2 leagues off you 
find 37 fathoms, which ſhoal gradually, as you are failing nearer ſhore; but at Cape 
Fortaſh, there are 40 or 50 fathoms within 2 a league. This cape is very high, and may 
be ſeen at a diſtance of 20 leagues; to the northward of it the coaſt forms a large bay, 
which has good ſoundings, and holding ground, though no great depth is tq be found 
but about the cape. You may anchor there, in what depth you will, but when you 
have paſſed it, you meet, as in many other parts of the coaſt of Arabia, where the ſhore 
is high and ſteep, with no convenient depth for 

From Cape Foruth w Doran the cout is pretty near N. E. 40 leagues: 3 or 4 
leagues before you come. to it, you perceive even land. Dofar is a ſmall town ſur- 
rounded .with trees, whoſe road is very narrow; the beſt anchorage is one mile off 
ſhore in 5 or 6 fathoms, the higheſt houſe in the town bearing E. N. E. 
| _ They reckon 8 leagues from Dofar to Morebat, where Chriſtians are little beloved: 
at. Kiſſeen, Europeans are better, received ; but maſt ſhips that loſe their paſſage, abide 
at Morebat, , whoſe bay is preferable to that of Kiſſeen, eſpecially during the caſterly 
Monſoons. 

The tides are very irregular along this coaſt ; they riſe at certain times 7 or 8 feet, 
the currents commonly ſetting with the wind, except at the new and full Moons, when 
they run for 3 or 4 days very ſtrong to windward, and this change is of great ſervice to 
thoſe who loſe their paſſage. 

Many navigators, who are not acquainted with this accidental difference of the winds 


and currents, are fearful of failing near the ſhore; however, this muſt and may be done. 


without danger ; for che winds ſcklom E 
Monſoons. 
Fram Cape Morebat to Cape Roſilgat the courſe is E. N. E. and N. E. by N. 
above 160 leagues, and 42 leagues S. W. by S. from the cape lies Mazeira Iſland. That 
coaſt is full of rocks and dangers, which are but little known; beſides it is not ſafe to 
approach it becauſe, of the currents all along, which may ſet you on it, ſhould you 
be taken in a calm. Nevertheleſs ſhips bound to the Gulf of Perſia, which com- 
monly make Cape Rofalgat, ſhould not keep more than 15 or 16 leagues to the 
ſouthward of the cape. NW 9 Cu oe OO  ONOaTN 
ſhore, 

Cars Rosaicar is the eaſternmoſt point of the coaſt of Andie! its extremity is low, 
but within land are exceeding high mountains ſeen 20 leagues off at ſea, 
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DESCRIPTION or ruz COAST or ARABIA, 
BzTwazx DOFAR ano MAZEIRA ISLAND; 


By Captain Jonx 8. Sur, of the King's Ship San CaRLos, 1981 ; 
With the Run from that Coaſt to BomBay. 


— ̃ ͤ—— 
| Remarks of Lieutenant Gro or Lewis, _, 
Commander of the PruDENCE armed Ordnance Store Ship, 1782, 


Remarks on MAZ RIAA IsLavnD, 1 
Fron the Journal of the Royal ADMIRAL, 9 David S1MMonDs, 1772. 


* O the 25th BEA 1781, we failed from 3 with a very favourable wind z 
on the 5th October croſſed the Line in longitude 490. 49“ Eaſt by account, and 
47? 49 by 4 good obſervation, which will appear too far to the weſtward at this time 
of the year. We met with little wind in lat. 8* 20' North, longitude 56* 51/ by account, 
54* 51' by obſervation, and from that to calm, which laſted near 5 weeks; by which we 
loſt the opportunity of the latter part of the S. W. Monſoon to make the coaſt of 
Malabar, expecting to meet a northerly Monſoon in lat. 17 North, which would have 
enabled us to make ſome part of the coaſt. But being too far to the weſtward, we made 
the coaſt of Arabia about Point MouTavar *, and the iſlands off the Bay of Curia- 
Muria; the current running very ſtrong, and there being little wind, we perceived the 
convoy loſt ground conſiderably daily: the Commodore accordingly ordered me in the 
Manilla, a ſmall ſhip: very fit for that purpoſe, to explore the coaſt and find out a place 
for the convoy to refreſh. 

I failed from Moutaval Point within ſometimes 2 miles, ſometimes leſs, and ſounded 
with 50 fathoms, no ground, till we arrived at a point 3 miles to the eaſtward of 
Moxesar, when we got 3o fathoms at leſs than + a mile from it. We ſaw ſeveral creeks 
along this part of the coaſt, but no appearance of water or refreſhment till we come to 
Morebat, which is to be known by ſtanding in; if you ſhould be in the offing, for the 
weſternmoſt part of a high mountain which joins Moutaval, you will not ſee the town 
till you get very cloſe in: if you ſhould not be able to fetch it, you muſt work cloſe in 
ſhore, without the leaſt fear, in the evening, and contrive to be in the offing about 8 or 9 


* In the draught of Lieutenant George Lexvis, Point Moutaval is called Cape Morebat. 
o'clock 


„ 

o'clock in the morning for the ſea breeze, which 1 found very regular. But if this ſhould 
not be the caſe, you may occaſionally anchor along this part of the coaſt towards Do- 
* far, and take the advantage of the wind as you may find it. If you come along ſhore 
from Moutaval, you will find it near 20 leagues, from the point, which is to be known 
by a long low point that is the eaſternmoſt part of the bay; you may go within 7 a mile, 
and ſtand into the bay, in what water you pleaſe, the ſoundings being very regular; 
the beſt anchorage is in 8 fathoms water, about one mile from the town. If the in- 
| habitants ſhould be ſhy you muſt wave a white flag on a ſtaff, and they will come off; 
they behaved very well to us, but 1 don't think they are to be truſted too far; and 
ir would be improper to riſk going far from the beach, or fleeping on ſhore in the 

t. 

ä of water, which we remedied by ſinking caſks near the 
Moſques, by which the convoy, conſiſting, of 17 fail, were watered in 11 days and 
ready for ſea ; having got plenty of fiſh and ſome goats, ſheep, and bullocks, the latter a 
ſcarce commodity, but fodder more ſo; the water was brackiſh, but we did not find it 
affected the health of the people : upon the whole I would recommend ſhips, who may be 
circumſtanced as we were, to put into Morebat, and get water and refreſhments ; but 
if they are not in want, it will be neceſſary to make every advantage of the ſhore, as 
they will find I have done, by the following obſervations. | 

« We left Morcbat and ſtood off ſhore, expecting the ſea breeze in the morning, 
however we did not find it fo favourable as before; ſtill we got to the windward by 
ſtanding cloſe in ſhore ;. and though the wind was never one point to the northward, 
or ſouthward' of Eaſt, we worked up to Moutaval in fix days with a very heavy con- 
voy, ſo that there muſt have been a ſtrong weather cm which I have great reaſon 
to believe is often the caſe. 

« From Moutaval we ſtood over to the ind" yo. tee the adyantage of the ſea 
breeze in the afternoon, which we were ſucceſsful in getting, and fetched up with the 
weſternmoſt iſland called Haliby; this iſland is ſmall and pretty bold to; a boat ſounded 
| between it and“ Sardy, and found 27 fathoms about one third over, and a little far 
ther no ground with 40 fathoms; we ſtood in ſhore from the Iſland Sardy, and in 
. ſounding found moſtly 30 fathoms, and very regular ſoundings all over the bay of CukIA- 
Mun, which we worked through in three days, taking the advantage of the ſea and 
land winds. The paſſage between all the iſlands appears to be very good, but finding the 
advantage of ſtanding in ſhore, I did not go through; had it been neceſſary, from every 
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3 Cart G in the bay, I ſpoke to a country 
boat from Moka, who informed me ſhe left chat place on the ath of December, at which 
time ſhe ſaw four Eaſt-Indiamen going into Moka, and another ſhip, which I ſuppoſe 
was the Content, who had left the convoy under my command, and gone with the India- 
men, when I firſt left the men of war with the convoy, after returning from exploring 
the coaſt. I mention this to ſhew how little the Eaſt India ſhips are acquainted with 
the advantages to be gained in working along this ſhore. 

We ſaw ſeveral ſmall coves in the bay of Curia-Muria, for ſhips to anchor in, but 
none that appear to be ſecure from the eaſterly Monſoon. In ſtanding out, found the 
ſoundings very regular from 30 to 60 fathoms, at which time Cape Marica or Matrica 
bore N. + E. diſtant 14 leagues, and Deriaby Iſland W. S. W. 4 W. 4 or 5 leagues, 
in leſs than half an hour, going 3 knots, we had no ground with 120 fathoms; all the 
ſoundings we got were in fine ſandy ground. The wind being at North we ſtood on 
the larboard tack in the evening; the wind being variable we tacked occafionally for 
two days, when we ſtood in ſhore again, and found we had gained very little; the ſound- 
ings being as regular as before, we worked along ſhore within 2 or 3 leagues between 


Cape Chanſely and Cape Marica, the leaſt water we had in ſhore was 29 fathoms, 4 miles 


off; but on ſtanding out, with the wind at North, we got leſs;. and as we ſhoaled, the 
ground became rocky and chalky. Cape Marica bearing N. N. W. 4 or 5 leagues, 
with the land open to the northward 2 points, and Cape Chanſely W. + N. 6or 7 


| leagues, we got 20 fathoms, chalk and rocks; half an hour after, 28 fathoms, fine ſand ; 


we ſtood in ſhore again, the wind coming from the ſea; in ſtanding in we ſhoaled to 


21 fathoms, and then deepened to 3o, about 2 miles from Cape Marica ; we worked 


in ſhore the beſt part of the night, with very regular ſoundings. In the morning fteer- 
ing E. N. E. we ſhoaled to 17 fathoms, and a ſhip I ſent to ſound to the northward had 
10 fathoms, Cape Marica then bearing W. by S. and the exteme land to the north- 
ward N. W. by N. alter which ſtanding off ſhore we mn our ſoundings 
to 48 fathoms. 

e We were then about 20 leagues ben Cape Marke, which bore W.. by S. lat. 
18* 24' North. We had the wind from that time to two days after, in light breezes, 
ſometimes S. E. ſometimes N. W. by N. ſo that we lay up N. E. with a full fail, 
and I expected to have cleared the land with that courſe, having an offing of 20 leagues, 
but to my ſurpriſe we ſhoaled our water to 16 fathoms, which happened before day- 
break in the morning; upon which I tacked, not ſeeing the land; but as ſoon as the 
day appeared we found the body of the land about 6 or 7 leagues, and the eaſternmoſt 
point E. N. E. We ſtood off about 4 miles E. by S. and deepened our water to 32 fathoms, 


| WWW to 3 fachoms about 7 a mile 


* Theſe tip ent io Killen and nl. 


from 


Fe - £6 ). 


from the ſhore. A breeze coming off ſhore, we failed E. 4 N. all night about 10 
when we obſerved the eaſternmoſt land in lat. 18* $57! North, we were then 
about 2 miles W. S. W. of it. This I take to be Low Pour from its appearance. 
e We found there a ſtrong current ſetting W. S. W. ſo that we could not weather 
che point with a freſh breeze at S. E., though we lay up to the windward of it ſeveral * 
hours, being obliged to tack very often, and work very cloſe to the ſhore, we got very 
regular ſoundings to 11 fathoms, above + a mile from the point; and after we weathered 
tt, we ſtood up along the ſhore, which runs almoſt North and South, and found the current 
ſet us about S. W. We were obliged to tack back again to wait for the convoy, ſeveral 
of which did not weather this point for 48 hours; during this time I worked along the 
ſhore, and found the ſoundings very regular, till I got off the SHoaL CLirr, (fo named from 
the number of ſhoals off it,) which bears N. + W. about 10 leagues, when we found 
very great irregularity in the ſoundings; ſeveral of the ſhips found 8 and 6 fathoms; the 
Porpoiſe was in 5 fathoms, rocks, in the night, being then about 3 miles from me, and I 
had 27 fathoms ; the next day I ſhoaled, from 24 fathoms to 18, 15, 12,10, 6, 5, and 4, 
in lefs than an hour, going only two knots. I ordered all the boats to ſound, who found 
the like irregularity in many places, ſo that this part of the coaſt may be conſidered as 
truly dangerous. When I got 4 fathoms, the iſland point bore N. W. $ leagues, "Go 
Shoal Cliff W. by S. 7 leagues, and the Low Point S. S. W. 
« J then ſtood S. E. by S. and increaſed the ſoundings very regular to 24 fathoms, 
+ about 5 miles from the ſpot. Here we caught a great quantity of rock cod, which is another 
plain indication of this part of the coaſt being rocky; and all the country boats we ſaw 
went without thoſe ſhoals. A favourable breeze ſpringing up, I endeavoured to make a 
N. E. courſe after ſtanding out, till I dgepened the water to 62 fathoms, at which time 
Low Point bore S. W. by W. and Shoal Cliff N. W. æ W. both diſtant 10 leagues. 

« We made a N. E. by E. courſe good, and ran as near as we could judge, with a fair 
wind 40 leagues, when we obſerved the ſouthernmoſt part of the Iſland Maziera, in lat. 
200 18 North, and from the appearance of the land we judged there was another iſland 
to the northward, the northernmoſt part of which we found in latitude 20? 49, We got 
ſoundings on either a bank or ſhoal from ſome part of the main land, from 70 to 54 fa- 
thoms, no ground to be got before or after with 200 fathoms line: they were the laſt 
ſoundings we got on the coaſt of Arabia, 

« A favourable breeze coming from the ſouthward we ſteered N. E. to the latitude 
21 44 North, when the wind being likely to continue we ſteered more to the eaſtward, 
nd as wed oodety for ven days we made the not be A nk 
Bombay gradually till we got into the latitude 20 10“ North, when the wind coming to 
the northoard, I ered as near Eaſt as the wind would permit, and got ſoundings in lat. 


0 Lieutenant Levis names this point Cape 1olotre, 
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19 o zo! North, go fathoms, which we found, by our run after, to be near 40 leagues from | 
the land: we ſhoaled to 45 fathoms, after running 3 leagues, and carried thoſe ſoundings | 
12 leagues; then got 40, after which we ſhoaled gradually to 24 fathoms, when we ſaw 
T of Tanna or Salſet, about 9 


The following remarks on Monzzar, and CuklA-Munla Bar were made by 


Lieutenant George Lewis in 1782. 


ce The low land of Morebat, ſays this gamleman, * 1 ſuppoſe'to be 5 or 6 miles acroſs, 
and in length about 38 miles: it is quite a flat, and I believe about 6 or 7 feet above the 
level of the ſea. The Arabs of this low part are at continual wars with thoſe on the high 
part, with whom they have no communication. The road of Morebat is good, and ſome 
poor bullocks are to be had there, alſo goats and a few fowls: the water is got by digging 
deep in the ſand, but is brackiſh. When in Morebat Road, the weſternmoſt land in 
ſight bears W. by S. + S. but it did not appear to me that the land is fo high that way 
as to the eaſtward. Cape Morebat, called by ſome point Moutaval, may be ſeen 30 
leagues, at ſea, and is much higher than the South Foreland: from this cape to Cape 
Chanſely, and a great deal farther to the eaſtward, is a very high table land without a tree 
to be ſeen.— The Rocky Iſlands in the Gulf of Curia-Muria, are from 2 to 7 miles long. 


I was on ſhore on Halky, which is above 2 miles in length; we ſaw ſome of the iſlands at 
the diſtance of about 20 leagues. 


« I obſerved the tide riſes on the beach in ſpring tides, at Morebat 6 or 7 feet, and 
flows about 9 hours, or S. E. and N. W. The weſt Variation in 1782 was at Cape 
Morebat 7*, at Halaby Iſland 6* 3/, at Cape Chanſely 6* 27,” ä 

We ſhall conclude this deſcription of the Arabian coaſt, with the extract of a journal 


of the Royal Admiral when ſhe went between Mafeira Iſland and the main in 1772. 


Auguſt 16th at noon they obſerved in lat. 20 North, and had made 490 16' Weſt, 
from Prince's Iſland, in the ſtraits of Sunda; oy found the water diſcoloured, but had 
no ground at 70 fathoms. 

On the 17th in the evening, had nde and ſtood off to the eaſtward ; but finding 
the water ſhoalen faſt, it was thought beſt to anchor till day-light; found a current 
ſetring to the northward; in the morning it was thick weather, but they weighed and 
endeavoured to work out, the wind blowing freſh from South, and S. S. W. finding 
they ſhoaled their water, on each tack anchored until clear weather. 

On the 18th at 4 P. M. on its clearing up, they weighed in order to find a paſſage 


_ between the iſland Mazeira and the main, or a place of fafety. They ſteered to the 


northward, N. N. E.—North, and N. by W. ſounding 6 or 7 fathoms for ſome time, 


+ then ſhoaled from 7 to 4+ gradually: then ſteered N. E.—E. N. E. and Eaſt, came into 


3 fathoms and anchored. Saw MazzinA IsLArp bearing from E. S. E. to South, diſtant 
2% or 3 leagues; the water fell 2 feet, and the ſhip ſtruck, At 8-P, M. they found the 


water 


1 


een of high cenie deen 
ol the Moon; the water riſes 5 feet. 

: On the 1966 they dent and ſounded in a boat; and N. W. by W. R 
the ſhip, had 4 fathoms water, on which they weighed to anchor in that place; the 


variation was "obſerved to be 53 56' Welt. On the ach at 4 P. M. a boat from 


the iſland went on board her with a pilot, and agreed to conduct them through between 


the iſland and the main the boat vent and ſounded to the caſtward; between the iſand 
| acid the ſhip had from 4 to 3 fathorns, then deepened gradually to 4, 5, 6 and 7 
ſounded to the weſtward, and had 4* fathoms, at 2 miles diſtance from the ſhip. 


On the 21ft, ned egy ago they weighed and ſtood S. E. by E. towards the iſland ; 


foundings 4, 4, 32> 35 J, 37, 35+ and deepen gradually to 6 fathorns; then bore away 


Eu- E. N. E. and N. E. keeping in 6; and 51 Ml near Mazcirs Iſland, where they 
chored in 5 fchora, ut nd ud Pelz abreaſt of the town; the ian bearing from 
N. E. by E. to S. W. by 8. voor ere ee e non wi 
North, and variation 5⁰ 36 Weſt. 


On the 26th at 2 P. M. they weighed, and ſteered to the North and eaſtward, along | 


the iſland from N. N. E. to N. E. in 5, 51, und '54 fathoms. © At 5 they came up with 


a large ſand bank above water bearing N. W. which forms the channel; they entered 


| hischannel, Keeping che bank at u diſtance of f a mille, the and & 3 mille and the 
| main about a miles. Fs 
| 1 they had from 45 t0 44; tad « caſt oe tio of 6 fone; whit Minit 
Idand bore from S. W. to N. E. + E. diſtant 1+ or 2 miles, they anchored in 4 fathoms 
wer to ſound to che eaſtward, and weſtward of the ſhip, but found no tefs chan 3 


_ . thoins, At 8 weighed and ſteered along ſhore from N. by W. to N. E. occaſionally 


from 5 to 7 fathoms, at times 32. Ar u anchored in 4+ fathoms water, being then 


through the paſſage. ''The north end of the ifland bore from S. 1 W. to W. S. W. 


diſtant 3 miles, latirude obſerved - WORE had no leſs chan Tum | 3 fachoms in 
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THE EASTERN COAST or ARABIA, 
rien CAPE ROSALGAT To MUSCAT; 


With the Coaft if Perot and S1NDI, and their Defeription, from the RenarBa. 
made by Lieutenant Joan. Po TRR, who commanded the Dor nix Brig,. 
on N * . | 


APE Ro$ALGAT , or a. a | Ruſſigate, cocotding 4 to he common pronuncia- 
tion, lies in 22-387 lat. North, according to ſeveral obſervations; but the longitude 


a eee far from being determined with the ſame preciſion. 


M. D' Après places it in 600 10“ Eaſt of London, and M.:Daiymple in 61 10 or a de- 
gree farther to the eaſtward, 71 ot) 26-20-26 


4 placed.i in that poſition. 


From Cape Roſalgat to Muſcat, the courſe la be te; W. above: 00 leagnies; thence 
to Cape Jaſ on the coaſt of Perſia, che courſe is alſo N. W. about '57 leagues. The 


coaſt then extends to the caſtward during 160 leagues, and as far a Cape Monze, 
where the Coaſt of Sind begins; there it turns to E. S. E. and continues in this direc- 


tion for about 80 leagues, 40 of which are taken up by the mouths of the river Sind 
or Indus, on whoſe eaſternmoſt branch lies the port called Runder Eahery, or Larry 
Bunder. Lieutenant Porter, whoſe. remarks we are going to abridge, began his ſur- 
PP—P—TVVV)GGGGVCGCCCGWVWVGWWVVWWW for 6 Cope 
Roſalgat. 


The land about Sind, or Sindy, is very low, * and not to be ben 


above 5 or 6 miles off; it continues ſo without, any thing remarkable, till within 3 or 4 


miles of the mouth of Larry Bunder River, and then it terminates mn ſand, the extreme: 
point only excepted, on which are ſeveral. tuſis of buſhes and ſome bamboes ſtuck up. 


wih white flags on them, which are to be ſeen before the land: the ſoundings all along 


are regular, W e e 


 thomsper hour. | 


From the mouth of Larry Boner River . to be ſeen a part of the high 3 
Crotchey (Crochey) ; there is nothing remarkable between the two places; the land by 
CCG 
hummocks of a moderate height. 


Cxorenzv, whoſe land has K bn en iNands to- 


: WWW 


| „ ,. : 


( 171. ). 


like an iſland: ““ 
ilandz but in caſe of neceſſity a ſmall veſſel may paſs, or anchor Between any of the 
iſlands; the bottom is ſandy, as it is all over the bay. The town of Crotchey is ſituated 
5 or 6 miles above the anchorage, and about a mile from the ſide of a creek which can 
admit only ſmall boats. This town carry on a great trade; they import from the country | 
na great quantity of cotton raw and ſpun, which is exported to the Malabar coaſt, Arabia, Wo 
© &c, Likewiſe almonds, raiſins, dates, grain, ghee, oil and hides, and ſome piece-goods : 
they carry up in return ſugar, rice, pepper, &c. The water, which is not very good, is d 
very dear on account of its diſtance from the harbour. Black cattle and goats are to be 
had, but dearer than on the Sind coaſt. The people are very civil, and would not take 
any cuſtom from the Company's veſſel. The land at the back of Crotchey is pretty 
high, and extends ſo to Cars Monz, orb, Ay dani algae 
the ſea runs ſo low as not to be ſeen except cloſe in ſhore. - p 

The IsLAuD or CniLwzy appears of a whitiſh colour, an} thei iu” et ts" 
between it and the main; when round the cape the land forms a kind of bay, and is, as in 
all other parts of the coaſt, very high in the country, and extremely low by the ſea fide, 
with very regular ſoundings, chiefly mud. There is, about 10 miles from the cape in ſhore, 
a rock above water near as high and as big as the Oyſter Rock at Bombay, having 3 or 4 
fathoms all round and cloſe to it; and in turning it up the coaſt, you may venture to ſtand 
pretty cloſe in, keeping the lead going, till you approach Sommeany, at which place the 
bar runs out a long way, and is dry in ſome places at low water. All along the coaſt from 
Cape Monze to Sommeany there are immenſe quantities of wood and timber, which 
is waſhed up in the S. W. Monſoons, eſpecially" in that hollow or bight running 
DN Oe OE POE TR ET TO CO TEIN | 
part of that timber, - 

SOMMEANY is a ſmall town, A 6 a a i a. 
the houſes are very ſmall, and nothing more than mats and ſticks; every thing is very 
ſcarce. there, even the water, which is got in this manner; they pick out ſome place 
near the town, which appears to have been a ſwamp, and therein they dig a hole 5 or 5 
ſeet deep, and as much in diameter; if the water oozes through the land, which does not 
always happen, it ſerves them that day and perhaps the next, when it turns quite brackiſh, 
owing to the nitrous quality of the earth. The town is ſcarcely diſcernible from the 
road; the beſt mark for finding it, is a remarkable gap in the high land at the back of it, 
which in clear weather cannot eſcape notice; when it bears N. N. E. £ E. the river's 
mouth is bearing N. E. by E. diſtant about 2 miles, in * leſs 4 fathoms, 

The coaſt from this place runs dong extremely low, but the back land is very 
cragged, and continues ſo to Cudjerah: is a remarkable white land, in a kind of 
valley between Arrah and Os very high, muſt ſerve as 4 mark ſor | 
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Cupra Ax at firſt appears to run out to a low point, but terminates in a bluff with: 
Ce Muran (Moran) ; after running 5 or 6 miles from it to weſtward, you ſee the rocks 
on the edge of a low ſandy point; the ſhore is very bold all along, but the bank does not 
run off above 12 miles, and then deepens all at once, from 25 06:30 fahams, to no 
ground. In advancing near Cape Muran you deſcry 

Cars Anunan (Arabak), which appears ike an iht aa pat 
ceived before you are in at the bottom of the bay, which is pretty deep, and its land: 
very remarkable. There is a ſmall. bay on the weſt ſide of the capes but ſo ſhallow as. 
not to afford any ſhelter to veſſels: F 
ward, from whence you ſee 

The ISLAND or ASHTOLA (Aſtola), which at firſt riſing out of the water, appears very 
long and even at the top; it is of a moderate height, and 2 or 3 miles long. There are 
very good oundings all the way between the iſland, and the main, but on the ſouth ſide 
you meet with foul ground and overfalls for xa miles: on the north fide you find two or 
three ſmall ſandy bays, into which. great quantities of turtle reſort. Notice mult be taken 
that on the ſouth fide a rock is ſeen, which at a diſtance - appears. like a ſail, but on as 
nearer approach with the help of a little imagination might be taken for. a camel lying 
down “. There is a river on the main a little to the eaſtward, but the bar at the entrance 
is ſo ſhallow. az not to admit a ſmall boat. The land eee 
nothing remarkable till you come to ; 
Car Posuxx, or. Poſmy, which. appears like the top of an old barn in coming from: 
the caſtward: it forms a ſmall bay, on which ſtands the village, chiefly inhabited by: 
fiſhermen, who are very: civil to ſtrangers ; water is procured. here in the ſame man- 
ner as at Sommeany, and you may buy a few. goats, which are very lean and very dear. 

After leaving Cape Poſlmee, you meet with. the bluff point of Snitu, which. ſhews 
like an iſland, and. is the extreme to the weſtward ; the high land of Dam appearing at 
the ſame time like another iſland, to the northward of it: the: ſea coaſt is ſo very. low: 
between theſe two headlands, that even on a, nearer approach it has the: appearance of a: 
deep bay: from Shied to Guadel. the ſoundings are very regular: Muddy: Peak, which. 
makes one of the. extremes of the bay, is very highs amn. 
able; as it can be ſeen at a great diſtance, it is always a ſure mark, for 

Cars Guan (Guardell), which is not of a great height. eee 
deep, but has ſhallow water, except towards the entrance, where. you find 12 or 13 fa- 
thoms, with a decreaſe not very. regular. as you go up; the bottom is chiefly ſand, and no: 
danger. Tha town. is ſituated cloſe under the. north ſide of the cape, which is a. 
peninſula joined with the main by a neck oſiland not half. a mile. over: from one bay to the- 
| WWW | 


This rock is called in. the old Portugueſe Charts lbs 4 Camels or Camel's fland. 


thoſe of a town buile-with ſtone, and ſome wells; but the inhabitants, who are few,. 
hue in mat houſes : the greateſt part of them are weavers, who manufatture dark checks 
very narrow, and ſome plain carpets of different colours, but not rough. Water is got 
here in the ſame manner as at the places before mentioned, as they have found the water 
| is not ſo good in wells built on purpoſe; you can have likewiſe ſome few-goats, ſheep, 


and fowls. From Crotchey to this place the people call themſelves Hachen, amd from 
this place to Jaſk. they take the name of Bradjes ; there is ſome. difference in their 
Loguage,, and perhaps in their religion, though none could. be obſerved in cheir dreſs or- 


| When cltar of Gundel Bay, a current was found:ſetting to the eaſtward : there. is a ſmall 
hay to. the Weſt, which affords very little ſhelter; from this to Voucn Bar the land is of 
a middling height near the ſea, but the back: land is extremely remarkable by ita rugged- 
From Vouch Bay you come to Noa. Pom; when abreaſt of this point the land 


an the other fide of the bay is not to be ſeen; only a' hommock. or two, which look: . 
like iſlanda. The: land at the bottom of the bay, where there in a ſmall. rown inha - 


lited by fiſherrhen, being very low and: covered with ſhrubs, is not deſcried till with- 


in 3 or 4 miles ; and then the: buſhes are ſeen firſt: the: bay, though very large and 


deep, has very ſhoal water. In croſſing right over from Noa point, you firſt ſee a ſmall- 
lump ſtanding on the high land, on-the oppoſite ſhore, and nearly: under that high land: 


there. is. an iſland which. cannot be diſtinguiſhed unleſs you are very- dloſe>in; this lies. 


at the mouth» of a.ſimall: bay called by the natives Rucker Bundy, where they go-to fiſh.. 
Afeer rounding the point of the bay, you perceive ſome very high cragged land; end to 
the weſtward: of it a. remarkable roundiſh- hill, from which to Chewabud-yow muſt keep. 
cloſe in ſhore, the bank running but a very little way out; and the current ſer at the 
time Lieutenant Parter was there (in the beginning of January) two knots to the eaſt- 


ward; therefore by ſtanding off, if it ſhould be calm, as it is generally between the land. 


75 much. ſtronger out than in: ſnore: in keeping along ſhore you; have equal foundings,. 


though very deep. and the bomom, for: the - moſt; part, ſand or- ooze; The land is of a. 
CaHzwaBad Bar ; it then runs very low, and over it you perceive a white. tomb umd 


ſdms trees, which are ſeen before the: town of, Chewabad or Churbar ; in going in you · | | 
muſt give the low point a. good birth;. as there are rocks running out from it; but: 


| you may borrow as cloſe. as. you. pleaſe to high. point, which has deepwater. cloſe in- 


| © This 38.2 moders town which-has-replaced the town of Tana on n 


formerly bad. a ſerclement, of which there are ſtill ſome remains 3 the principal man told Mr. Porter, ho 
fhould be very happy if the Engliſh would take poſſeſpon of Tearſa. All this land is dry, barren, and un- 
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You ſee there a ſmall mud fort, but no cannon, and this town, which is the beſt on the 
coaſt, is compoſed only of ſtraggling mat-houſes. There is about one hundred Banyans 
ſettled in the place, who have a ſmall Buzzar, and many weavers, like thoſe at Guadel. 
The water is very good, and eaſily procured, being very near the water ſide. Goats and 
| ſheep are to be had at a moderate price, but neither bullocks or fowls can be got; they 
| CCCCCCCCCCCC rom "fncl gartizns quence veganhiee. of 
| feyeral kinds, ſuch as turnips, onions, potatoes, carrots, benjalls, &c. 
| Chewabad Bay is very ſmall, and the water on a indy bbttom decreaſes there gu- 
dually as you go up, the tide riſing and falling a fathom on the ſprings: it lies at the 
entrance of a larger bay, very ſhallow, but with even ground; the low point of Chewabad 
makes one point of che bay, and the head land, called Colab, or Tiſme, or Tiiz, makes 
the other; between Tearſa and Colab, the land is very low and covered with ſhrubs. - 
CoLas affords good ſhelter from the weſterly winds, which ſometimes blow very ſtrang: 
thence the weſternmoſt extreme is Gopzi, a headland level at the top, with very ſteep 
cliffs towards the ſea, and at fivſt appearing like an iſland, the declivity on each ſide 
being very low. The land from Colab runs along of a moderate height, till it 
terminates in a remarkable bluff, between which and Godeim is a ſmall bay too ſhallow | 
" for veſſels to go in: the land around is very low; but at the back of it there are ſome 
craggy hills and pretty high. From Godeim you perceive a remarkable ſpot of land 
called 'Coelat, near which to the eaſtward is a ſmall river named Tanks, with about 2 fa- 
thoms at the entrance, at low water, but the ſoundings are very irregular and moſtly 
SVV 
wells, &c. | 
Between this place and Muckſa the land has qothing rede is i apprentice, it 
Gama ooly © become more fruitful, the valleys being planted with date trees. MucxsA 
(Muxon) from its form muſt have been taken for Cape Jaſk very often; it runs out to 
a low point, at whoſe extremity is a little mud tower, which is inhabited by ſome 
Fackeers: they with a few other wretched people live in this deſolate place on the 
ſhell fiſh they pick at low water, without any other grain or dates, except at the time of 
the year they are in ſeaſon. Bembareck may be ſeen from this place, though not to be 
diſtinguiſhed very plain to be ſuch: mmm any 'tos by: 
the ſea ſide, but vary high inland. 
At the extreme point of Cars Jask e fare DEN banks amd, 
ſboals as not to be entered, even by a boat ae, e ee 
* > 701. or Jaſques, is tha deſcribed by W 


1 The Cape itſelf is ao. · ſandy point whereon aeg a white e cif, like a tomb fanding in the 
ſea, but the cliff is not ſeen as you ride in the road. 


00 eee eee except it be near the ſhore 
or. ce eaſtern point. To che northward of this point, about 5.miles, there is a ſmall river, whereinto a ſmall 
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ine thin m fand bak; and as the ſhore itſelf is very bold; you might be cloſe in, if the 
weather is thick, before you could ſee: the low land. Bomsareck is not in the fea as 
ſome people have imagined, but is very near the beach, and has a ſmall hole on one ſide: 
the Bod 16; the: nonturaid of it is of « matlerte hight, n 
ſeen from this ſore. 

e e ee e ee eee freeing neh 50 db d aiths an. 
Rhumbs, Licutenant Porter ſicered due South. for the Arabian coaſt}. and made the land 
- juſt to che northward' of Muſcat Iſland. As the land over Muſcat is of a prodigious 
- height, you ſee it a long time before you can judge with any certainty, till you are cloſe 
Fc ub ERIE Ig 
Coriat. 

e as well as fave ee the 
back of it; you deſcry alſo ſome white ſandy beaches and the rocks very black and craggy; 
which form. the harbour: but I would adviſe alt ſhips bound to Muſcat to ſtand cloſe 
in ſhore, by which means they can-always be ſure of knowing the land, or have an oppor- 
unity of anchoring, if it falls calm; for. the current, which generally. runs as the wind 
blows, is for the moſt part very ſtrong in the time of. the North-weſters ; and veſſels by 
keeping out may run the rifk of being driven a long way to leeward; then it would 
be no eaſy matter to fetch up. again, as there is no anchoring ground in many placet 
and even when you find one it is too cloſe to venture with a large ſhip. There is no 
ground cloſe to the outer ſide of Muſcat Iſland, yet within. it the ground is very good, 
chiefly ſand or ooze, as: well. as along that ſhore above. Muſcat,. though. very deep 
water. From Muſcat the eaſternmoſt Swady bears N. W. by W. diſtant 20 miles, 


ſhe body ee Id caving Bed "cat: Vieh wh © "7" EN: 


' tween them. 


nite twin neee u e ed ee tet Habs e 


are permitted to live within the gates ; the. fugitive. Perſians, Blochees, &c. , of which 
there is; a great number, live without the gates in. mat-houſes.. The entrance. of the 
harbour is defended by two forts, and no veſſels. are. allowed to go in after. duſk, or to 
| come out without a-paſs. Though. the rocks about Muſcat have. the. moſt. barren ap- 


pearance, you find there very fine beef and mutton, and plenty of vegetables and fruits of 


moſt kinds. The water, which is the deareſt article for ſhipping, is conveyed. from above 


| a mile without the gates to the ſea ſide, through a ſmall channel made with Chinnam and 
to a reſervoir, from which it is let out oor into che beat which may 


* 5 


au dn dect nag more ihan 10 09:12. feet watery may go, and ride as. ale as in a dock: where he 
may have 4. fathoms and 4 at low water, and ride land-locked, and alſa lay her fide to the ſhore; there 
i» upon the bar-ofithis river at lom water but 5 foot, it a rifs 7 fact 2, 07 g foot upgn d beſt of the 
Ding. it eg N. E. and . W.“ 
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'__ av places, and far i or 3 days before we made Cape Curiat (in Ma 
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haul cloſe under. — and in great raticty and _plentyg they brutle 


cattle, and is extremely fattening. .' fe 
There are nnn ade Muſcat, e eee eee 


1 one of them defends a ſmall bay or bight, which is formed by 


thoſe rocks that make Muſcat harbour; there is a paſſage between them into the harbour, 
but it has nat above one fathom at high water: a vellel that cannot weather the rocks 
which make the harbour, as it is ſometimes very difficult in che North-weſters,, may fun 


cloſe-in®*. A town called Cirrah may be ſeen a long way off to the eaſtward, on a (mall 
.cove of this bight, in which you anchor in 10 er 42 fathoms as you chooſe, the bottom 
fine ſand, and the water 8 ſmooth as in a pond, let it blow ever ſo hard from the 


u in water with dates and a kind of can, which mixrore & he comman ood of their | 


in the bight without any ſear of danger, and find good anchoring ground, though very 


N. W. As Muſcat is only 2 miles by land from: this place, you may ſend there and be 


 Gupplied with every thing you want. Ir ſeems ſtrange that though all the rocks about 


this place are lime ſtone, and that * the lime works out of the rocks itſelf without the 


help of fre,” there i. very nue uſe made of it, and the large houſes in the ron are 
built with mud, inſtead of Chinnam. 


There is another town to the weſtward called Mees (iure) and defended by a 


ſmall fort, which is nearly as big as Muſcat, and about 3 miles from it, with ſeveral. 
fiſhermen's villages in the valleys between the wo. At Mattrah there is a very good 


4 hard” co haul veſſels on, and though they have one at Muſcat, yet they always ſend 
their largeſt veſſels to the latter place to be cleaned. From Mattrah you find a very good 


road along ſhare, and a number of little villages here and there all the way: the low land 


is well cultivated, but the high land at the back is quite barren and of a reddiſh colour, 


._ reſembling the ruſt of iran; A number of caſcades are falling there whoſe waters come a : 
burning hot; it is like other water in taſte and colour, the inhabitants drink no other, and 


their gardens, which are very fruitful, are watered with it. They have ſeveral hot-baths 


hereabout and what may be reckoned ſtrange is, that in ſome of theſe hot-baths there are 


great number of little fiſhes, about the fize' of what they call tittlebats in England, which 


are full of fins, A but e e e, , Fe dg 


. Mr. Fobn Ni. DG tho i 1968, — to the fllowing obſer 


vations on Muſcat Bay, dus harbour, and the adjacent coaſt 


„The Arabian Ooaſt is very high nn between theſe 
„ the hs was extirely covered with 


Gf ſpawn. 


We anchored in the bay, in 4 ieh 10 le., grey ind and mad Ie Meat N v. þ w. r | 


of the town 8. by E. 4 E. about 2 miles. 


WE. In tlie harbour we were in 14 & fathoms, gravel and ſhelle; Ie Maſcar N. W. tw. erb er 5 
the harbour a K. r N. to W. by N. + N. e — : 
mL) a os . OO” dhe | 
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the country people ar fo ſoperitious, 2s to believe whoever catches one will meet with 
inftant death. 

Ae leaving the town of Cittad; ad keeping along ſheer; uo gpiuad Gus ind wich 
40 fathoms line, till Cape Coliat (Coriate). The bank there, which is chiefly ſand, does 
.not run above 2 or 3 miles from the ſhore, and ſhoals gradually from 3o to 25 fathoms 
all the way in. Beſides the high land which diſtinguiſhes this place, it may be eaſily 
known by a large range of date trees, ſome houſes, with a ſmall mud fort to be ſeen 
over them, and a rock pretty high out of the water, cloſe in ſhore: A EY 
almoſt all the way to Cape Roſalgat. | 

FE OL e 
tween two ridges of rocks; no ſoundings are to be got within piſtol ſhot of the ſhore, 
with 40 fathoms line“. Boats came off, and the people ſaid there was good water, which 
they would bring off if deſired: there are ſeveral fmall villages all the way along ſhore, 
but no river or creek ; and boats with fiſh will come on board any European veſſel that 
is paſſing that way. After leaving the high land of Coliat you ſee a long ſpot of land, of 
a moderate height; it extends to the eaſtward like a point, and under it you perceive 
a great number of fiſhing huts which appear like ſeveral towns together. From this 
place the natives reckon above ſix hours to a large city called Zoare or Zore, in which is 
a good Buzzar with a number of Banyans who carry on a great trade. The Fox's boat, 
who went on ſhore at. the fiſhing town, found the people rather impertinent; it does 
not belong to Muſcat, but is under a different government, and the people are not 
called Arabs, but Buddues f. You have ſoundings cloſe in ſhore from this place to 
Roſalgat, which is not above 3 or 4 leagues diſtant, and in the way there are ſeveral 
ſmall creeks: the river or creek which goes up to Rofalgat town, is about half a 
mile wide at the entrance, and opens in a kind of ſmall bay wherein there is ſhelter 
for ſmall veſſels, but it is not ſafe to venture on ſhore, as the inhabitants are of a 
treacherous diſpoſition. The bank does not run a mile from the coaſt, but ſhoals very 
regular and has 3 fathoms water, cloſe to the low ſandy point. 

This low ſandy point makes Cars RosALoAr; the houſes appearing over the ſand 
bank, ſeem to be very well built with mud, and many of them have terraces, likewiſe a 
ſmall cotta or place of defence, to retire to in caſe of an aſſault. I ſhould think it beſt to 
make the land rather to the northward, in coming over from India in the months of Aprit 
or May; for if you meet with ſoutherly winds, they generally come round to the eaſtward, 


* This maſt refer to 2 particular ſpot only; as will be ſeen hereafter in Lievtenam; ici de- 

ſcription. 

+ The word Budduer, Badu, or Badia, according to the different pronunciations, means the Arabs who 

five in the deſert ; and probably ſome of their wandering tribes keep the town of Zoare in ſubjeclion ; but 

e eee COON TR: E201 ns Hon 
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——. . hrcrtmns:poke of Bekime is ſo low as 
not to be ſeen till cloſe in with it, and as the currents, at that time of the year, are 


reckoned to ſet to the weſtward, you pi ions PE ns whereas 
W to the northward you have the Gulf open. 
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THE GULF or PERSIA. 


— | * 
INSTRUCTIONS rox SAILING Bzrwzen INDIA 


AND THE GULF OF PERSIA, 


Extratted from the Nautical Memoirs of Lieutenant Jou M*CLumm. 


— 


HERE are only four months in the N. E. Monſoon which are favourable for the 
| paſſage from the Malabar Coaſt to Muſcat ; viz. November, December, January, 
and February, during which ſhips have been ſometimes only 8 or 9 days from Cape Co- 
morin to Bombay. Any veſſel bound to Muſcat. ought then to work up the Malabar 
Coaſt to the high land of St. John, then ſtretch off, keeping to the northward all the wind 
will permit: in ſtriking ſoundings on the Guzurat Coaſt, 35 fathoms will be a good 
way off, and before you get 11* to the weſtward of Bombay, you muſt raiſe to 24* or 
23* co! if the wind permits, for it hangs much to the northward even in thoſe months: 
ſometimes when you open the Gulf of Cutch, it will blow ſtrong at Eaſt, and E. S. E. 
Which is accompanied by dark cloudy weather. When the. wind is northerly it comes 
with a clear ſerene ſky; when N. E. beware of ſudden ſqualls, which give very little 
warning ; their ſtrength is only known by the motion of a ſmall cloud, which comes very 
ſwift when thoſe ſqualls follow it. 

By running down the weſting in the latitude of 24* you will have a freſh wind, that 
will probably continue till you open the middle of the Perſian Gulf, which often ſends 
out a ſtrong North weſter, and by being to the northward of your port, you may bear up, 
and fetch Muſcat with a flowing ſheet. Ten or twelve days, make the uſual paſſage from 
Bombay in thoſe months. | h 
Many veſſels will ſhape a direct courſe from Bombay to Muſcat; but the wind being 
well to the northward they fall in with the land about Cape Roſalgat, and if they get in 


<( ng) 


more they are ſure of being becalmed for many days; ſome have been fifteen days, in 
working from Cape Coriat (Coliat) to Muſcat, though the diſtance is not above 21 
leagues. In the above ſaid months never come nearer the land than 5 leagues. 

March, April and May are the months in which a STRart Couss is to be made, if 
you can: but within 6 or 50 of the Malabar Coaſt, the wind hangs well to the weſtward, 
„ 100 or 120 North latitude, to fall in 

a ſoutherly wind, which ſets in ſooner to the ſouthward than off Bombay. But off 
Cope Maas in theſe monte the aden) winks de ad ens Is be tl 
April, but ſtronger in May; and after you have doubled the cape you wilt find regular 
land and ſea breezes, unleſs they are obſtructed by a ſtrong North-weſter from the 
Perſian Gulf, which is certain once or twice a month, In theſe months you may venture 
within 6 or 7 miles of the ſhore. Twenty days are reckoned a good paſſage from 
Bombay. | 
From any part of the Malabar Coaſt during theſe months, you ſhould ſtand off to the 
rn, 9s. OO OOO. 109" SO DORN 
coaſt at this time that the land winds are over. 

ee LE nn the paige i very tüte“ ie bling 

the change of the Monſoons the' winds are variable all the way over, till within a few 
degrees of Bombay; then you have a freſh North-weſter and a hollow ground ſwell. In 
theſe months you ought to work up to the latitude of 20% North, then ſtand off, and fetch - 
the land about Cape Roſalgat. Do not go to the ſouthward of Bombay ; but as you 
find the wind to vary, make all the weſting poſſible till in ſight of the Arabian ſhore, 
where the winds are quite variable in thoſe months. N. B. TUE EF eee 
OOO e you are carried entirely by chance. 

Tu $0UTHERN PASSAGE to Muſcat and the Gulf of Perſia is often made the 
Company's cruizers: it is a track of near 1500 leagues, which they are obliged: to run 
down to gain 260, the diſtance from Bombay to Cape Roſalgat. | 

June, July, and Auguſt, are the months for this paſſage: you ſtand down from 
Bombay to the Malabar coaſt, in 35 or 40 fathoms, never exceeding that depth, or 
coming under 20 fathoms while on the coaſt. Before you get the fourth parallel to the 
ſouthward of the Equinoctial line, you will make 62 or 7® eaſting from Bombay, which 
cannot be avoided, on account of the direction of the E 
winds, which at all times blow very hard. 

In June and July, veſſels have been known to fall in with the 8. 1 
4* ſouth latitude, which has carried them to the weſtward in thoſe parallels; but in 
Auguſt the S. E. trade draws ſouthward, ſo that 8? 30% and g* South, are the proper 
track; and even in the earlier months if you ſhould find it to vary, * 
direction, you never ought to perſevere in the ſhort route, 
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( 180 ) 
* In 8%, or 9 laticude South, I have always found,” ſays Mr. MCluer, te the ſteady 
trade wind, and a clear ſky; whereas in 4*, or 4* 30' lat. South, you will have ſeveral 

ſqualls and rain.” Having run down the ſouthing, the next thing to be conſidered is the 
weſting: while you are in the way of the S. E. trade, get into 7, or 7* 30' variation, 

i before you come to the northward of the Line, for after you have paſſed it you can 

4 never expect to gain any weſting, as the wind from the Line northward is at W. by S. 
| or W. by N. with ny ll Gem the Well; this being eee 

good one even to make her way good North, 

It would be proper to go far enough to the weſtward as to make the Ifle of Socotra, 

| at 10 or 12 leagues diſtance, which is 18* 30“ meridian diſtance from Bombay, and near 8 

4g variation: from this iſland to Roſalgat the courſe will be near N. E. by N. then you may 

1 | croſs the parallel of Mazeira Iſland without the ſmalleſt riſk ; and when by the latitude 

ll | you are paſt that danger, haul in, what the wind will permit, for the land. You are 

\Þ 15 oh certain of a ſtrong eaſterly current in thoſe months from the Line to Cape Roſalgat. 

1 « I haye been,” ſays the Lieutenant, © 4* to the caſtward of our reckoning in a run from 

| Aden to Pigeon's iſland, on the Malabar coaſt.” 

| When veſſels come from the Bay of Bengal, or the Iſland of Sumatra, bound to Muſcat, 

Wil | it is requiſite they ſhould have a freſh departure before they make the Arabian ſhore, 

Wi otherwiſe the variation is their only guide for this paſlage ; but ſometimes it cannot be 
_ exactly obſerved. 

4 A general guide is to make ſure of your weſting before you come to the northward of 

nn the line; always exceed 7* ff . 

| c nrv:cmmpt 19-g0-che actrmt arches. g® 

# | ſouth latitude paſſage, but always run down the weſting in 8? 30% or 9 lat. South: 

1 there you will be certain of the true 8. E. trade wind with a clear ſky, that ſeldom 

=_ leaves you, till it carries you to the S. W. Monſoon, which will be in 60 or * 

= variation, 

On making the land about Cape * Roſalgat, . freſh at S. W. to the 
7 fouthward of the Cape, will change gradually to S. E. as you round that headland; after 
98 you ſhut it in, or bring it to bear South, the S. W. Monſoon is entirely loſt, and you 
ſeldom have more than light variable winds to Muſcat; once or twice a month you may 

meet with a freſh South-caſter, which will only laſt a few days. 


| | // WAAAAAAA wow nies Afi of Bee, 442; 
| i | tance. Mr. M*Cluer adds, ** I have been in veſſels that have gone in that parallel of latitude, but could 
4 never ſee any thing but turtle; the laſt voyage I made, we firuck a turtle in 21 31 North, which made 
| us think we were nearer the land than we really were ; for, after that we made juſt 4* Welt to the high lad 
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The land behind Cape Roſalgat is very high, and may be ſeen in clear weather 20 
leagues off; Point Coliat or-Calhat, W. N. W. of Roſalgat, is likewiſe very high. 

From Calhat to Cape Coriat is a deep bay; and from. the pitch of the latter to 
Tewee, which is 5 or 6 leagues to the ſouthward, there are regular ſoundings, and good 
anchoring ground in 14 fathoms 2 miles off ſhore, where you lie ſheltered from the 
North-weſter ; in this bay there is an iſland much ſmaller than that of Muſcat. 

Cars Corar, in lat. 23* 25' North, may be caſily known by a remarkable gap 
in the back-land, che like of which is not on any Part of the coaſt, and which is ut 

in when the cape bears South; this notch is called the Devils Gap by the ſeamen, probably 
| CE c HR Res . 
and March, and which will lay a veſſel on her beam-cnds, if not prepared againſt them ; 
but they generally give ſufficient warning. This notch may be placed in lat. 23* 20/ 
North, and 1 1 leagues S. W. by S. from Muſcat: it is a very good mark for a ſhip who 
falls in with the land to the ſouthward of Muſcat. | 

Muscar Coys lies in lat. 23* 38 North, and 13* 20 / meridian diſtance Weft from 
Bombay, by the medium of many good accounts: there is no danger about its entrance, 
but what is in fight, but you have no anchoring ground till within + a mile of the 
rocks. When the wind is ſoutherly it will be troubleſome to get into the cove, for as 
you approach the ſhore ſudden guſts come through the rocks that vary many points: 
if you are under 15 fathoms come to an anchor, but if above that, you ought to make a 
ſmall tack again, or ſtand into Mattrab Bay, where there is good anchoring ground in 10 
fathoms; then with the land-wind in the morning, which "ſeldom fails, you can weigh 
and ſtand into 3 though at Mattrah you can be ſupphed with proviſions the ſame 
as at Muſcat. | 

The northerly wind is fair to ſtand ; into Muſcat Cove, but it blows, when from that 

point, fo as to ſtart their anchors in the cove. The ground is ſandy within and without 
the cove, but very bad holding ground : it is beſt to go in, if your . 
24 hours, as lying out is dangerous. 
From Muſcat to Buxxa, a place remarkable by its trees, and where the Immaun re- 
ſides, the coaſt is near W. by N. and E. by S. 50 miles in length, and quite clear; about 
3 miles off ſhore lies the anchoring ground in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms. Swarby IsLanps, 
the eaſternmoſt of which is 10 leagues from Muſcat, lie near Eaft and Weſt of each 
other, extending about 7 leagues, and in 4 ranges, between any of which a veſſel may 
work in from 5 to 16 fathoms ; the weſternmoſt is the moſt remarkable, and lies nearer - 
the ſhore than any other. The Dammeſſetta Rocks lie N. 70⁰ W. from Muſcae Cove, 
diſtant 4 or 5 leagues. 

Carr Jas from Muſcat bears N. N. W. by compaſs, but the courſe ſtecred from the 
latter place to the entrance of the Gulf of Perſia, is N. W. by W. which will bring a 
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eaſtward of weſtward. If the ſoutherly wind ſhould prevail, keep mid- channel, or from 


3 to 4 leagues off Bombareck; this bearing Eaſt, ſteer N. N. W. for the Quoins; but 


with light turning winds, keep che Perſian ſhore on board: never go out of 


ground, which you have 4 or 5 leagues off to 3 or 4 miles from ſhore. In the 


middle of the entrance, that is the Gulr or Onuvs, there are 60 and 70 fathoms, 


and as you approach the Arabian ſhore, the water will deepen to go and 100. Between 
40 and 10 fathoms is a good depth to work in. All along the Perſian ſhore, from 
Cape Jaſk to Bombareck 4 miles to the northward of Jaſk, you have 3o fathoms, 
3 or 4 miles off the ſhore, with ſhoals, from 30 to 5, in two miles run; but higher 
up in the entrance, you may run 10 miles between 30 and 10 fathoms *. | 

From Cape Bombareck to the Quoins the courſe is W. N. W. or N. W. by W. To 
keep a good diſtance from them, you ought never to come nearer them than 8 miles; by 
ſo doing you can anchor in 30 or 35 fathoms, if it falls calm; whereas in keeping noar 
them, you have the water deeper and the current ſtronger. 


In coming vp with a freſh ſoutherly gale, you paſs Cape Jaſk 3 or 4 leagues, and 
then ſteer N. N. W. 18 or 20 leagues for the Quoins. 


THE WINDS axv CURRENTS M TN GULF or PERSIA. 


N this Gulf the North-weſters are the prevailing winds all the year round ; November, 
December, and January, being, the only months in which you can depend upon 
having ſoutherly winds; what you have at any other time is mere chance; and when 
they blow freſh, for 2 or 3 days, you are always certain of a North-weſter with a double 
violence. In thoſe months a ſhip has been running up with a ſoutherly wind, ſtudding 


_ fails on both ſides, when the North-weſter has taken her aback, and to ſuch a degree as 


to bring her under her fore-ſail, and cloſe reeſt main-tep-ſail, forcing her to look for 
ſhelter under the lee of the neareſt iſland, for it is in vain to attempt working againſt it. 
Theſe North-weſters ſeldom exceed 5 days, oftener 2 and 3 days; when they we 
either changes to the ſouthward, or to light land winds. 

The northerly wind is named by the Arabs Bam Shawmaul; it blows once a year for 
40 days, without intermiſſion; this they call the Great Shaumaul, which happens in 


June and July. It is needleſs for a veſſel to attempt to work up during this time; 


® We muſt obſerve here, that in the entrance of the Gulf of Perſia, there is a Sau b on which a Moor's 
ſhip truck ; it is reported in the journal of the Nathaniel, Captain Benjamin Dexniz, ©* to bear 8. E. by 8. 
from the Iſland Bombarrack, R n crenghomg 


though 


. us leagues.” 
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chongh Our ſhip hve been known to nn up the river, under their courſe, wil theſe 
winds were blowing. 

e is ie x alter" nd whe 686 ts Düsen Me dere 
20 days, without the leaſt variation in ſtrength, or point. When theſe winds ſet in, aſter 
the 4th or 5th day, the current will run ſtrong againſt the wind, ſo that a veſſel will gain 

20 miles a day; under cloſe reeft-top-ſails and, courſes. 
| « am not well enough acquainted with the nature of the current to account,” 
ſays the experienced officer to whom we owe this remark, © for ſuch an effect, but] | 
ſhould think that the water impelled by a ſtrong gale blowing conſtantly one way, and 
forced through ſuch a narrow gut as the Gulf of Ormus, meets there with the reſiſtance of 
an open ſea, and after riſing to a certain height, muſt recoil back againſt the wind. I have 
known by experience, after a ſtrong North-weſter has blown for three days, that after 
falling calm, the current has run one knot per hour to the northward, which muſt —_ 
been the return of the water forced out by the northerly win. 

« When the winds are variable, I would adviſe always to keep the northern ſhore cloſe : 
on board; the cloſer you are the ſtronger the land wind is felt. I have ſeen Dows and 

Trankeys, that are acquainted with the gulf, going along ſhore with a full fail, from 
the land wind, while we were lying becalmed, and toſſing about at the mercy of the 
current.” 

The N e dee Geb h bes d only windy which Moab dn Al 
gulf, and they are either right up or right down, in every turn of the gulf. The other 
winds, when light, become ſo variable, that they are not to be depended on for one 
hour: when theſe light winds prevail, you ought to work between the iſlands and the 
main, by which means you may anchor whenghe current is contrary. 

Diciag the winter webe the Weneiy bia Wee oaths U een 
C00 IE 

for they have very little rain at Baſſora. In theſe months the high lands to the 
northward of Buſheer are all covered with ſnow, and ice may be procured at this 
latter town 6 months in the year; it ſeems ridiculous that they ſhould take fo much 
trouble to preſerve ice, while they negle& things of greater utility, and leave them to 
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THE GL er PERSIA AND. TO BASSO RA. 


APE MUSSENDOM lies at the entrance of the Gulf of Perſia, about 18 leagues 
weſtward of Bombareck ſhore: round it are five ſmall iſlands called Tux Qyoins, 


viz. Great Quoin, Little Quoin, and Gap Iſland, which are lying together, and South 


Iſland, with Lump Iſland, which are cloſe by the cape. Among them. you have from 40 
to 50 fathoms water in coming up from Cape Jaſk ; after you have ſteered N. N. W. for 
the Quoins, 18 or 20 leagues, if in the night, ſtand up till you ſhoal your water to 34 
or 35 fathoms, then you are certain of being to the northward of theſe iſlands : having 
that water keep away Weſt, till you are certain of being paſt the Quoins; then ſteer 
W. by S. 40 miles, „ e eee "A7"Augiren 
from the Great Quoin. 

If you round the Quoins in the day, you will ſee the Illand Larrt and that of Kiſmis; 
and in ſtanding to the weſtward you paſs that of Angar on the ftarboard hand; Great 
Tumb is to be paſſed on the north ſide, and when it bears South, Baſſadore, or the weſt 
Point of Kiſmis will be N. by W. and the Little Tumb may be ſeen. Theſe iſlands lie 


nearly Eaſt and Weſt, per compaſs, 9 miles aſunder. 
-  Krsmis or KisMa * is the largeſt iſland of the gulf; 6 
the continent, and there is a good channel between, through which many veſſels go when 


they are taken with a ſtrong North-weſter ; but this channel is very narrow and trouble- 
ſome to work in; belide a veſſel, that is defenceleſs, is liable to be ſurpriſed by the 
plunderers who inhabit theſe parts. Finnam town on this iſland is ſituated near the - 
coaſt, and is remarkable by a ſmall white fort between it and the ſea, and a little white 
moſque to the caſtward of it. 

Ancar is an Iſland a league in length from N. E. to S. W. chat miles from 
Kiſmis ; it is pretty high, and may be ſeen 7 or 8 leagues off in a clear day: it is remark- 
able by a hite moſque on its eaſt end. 

T... rank which. Agar from Eaſt to Weſt, and a mile 4 
in breadth; the ſouth point runs out low with the water's edge, with 13 to 15 fathoms 


About 5 leagues to the north-eaſtward of the eaſt end of Kiſmis lies the Iſle of Ormux, diſtant 3 
leagues from the continent: it has two ſafe ports, one on the eaſt, the other on the weſt fide, divided by a 
neck of land which runs far out to ſea. The Cir v or Oxmuz, ſituated on this iſland, was formerly, when 
under the Portugueſe dominion, one of the richeſt in all the Eaft ; but fince Shab Abbas King of Perſia, 
with the affiſtance of the Engliſh, took it in April 1622, it has loſt all its trade, — ih Ba 


from 


- SGaroex, or Bunder abbas, on the oppoſite ſhore. 
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from it, then'no ground at 25. To the weſtward of this ſouth point there is water to be 
found among a few trees growing near it. The bank, which extends to the ſouthward of 
this iſland, is not dangerous notwithſtanding the ſuddenneſi of its ſhoaling; it runs from the 
eee nie wane fant frat enen 
10 fathoms on every part of it, except when near the iſland. 2 
* Lerriz Ton is nearly the ine of the Great Tumb; but of ach an irregular pe 
when you make it, thar it appears like two or three different iſlands. * 

With a weſterly wind after rounding the Quoina, you ſtand up Gor che foutk-exlt en of 
Kiſmis; do not venture nearer the ſhore than 18 or 20 fathoms, which depth will be 2 
| miles off ſhore: this coaſt from the ſouth-caſt end to Angar is ſteep. ta, and the above 
depth will be near enough for tacking all along: but after paſſing Angar you may ſtand 
into 5 fathoms in the day, and-7 in the night; and off Baſſadore, or the weſt point of 
Kiſmis, you may come into 3 fathoms, in a ſmall veſſel, but under that it is ſandy 
ground. You ought not ſtand too long the off tack, becauſe, an e 
loſe the advantage of anchoring ground. 

-Herween Angar and -Kifemis there is's good Wel wich 54 iwo id 5 on this 
iſland there is good water, and plenty of wild ſherp and goats. In working athwart 
che entrance of Kiſmis channel, pay attention to the ſet of tides, as they run at the rate of 
3 or 4 knots, at times 6 hours each way. After ſtanding over the channel, from 5 to 7 
fathoms, you will deepen to 13 fathoms, in Sux aan Bar, where there is good anchor- 
ing ground, 4 of a mile off ſhore in 10 fathoms. The clearings for the anchorage are 
Suraſh Moſque North, and Cape Sertes W. S. W.: here a veſſel is ſnugly ſheltered 
from the violence of the North-weſters; and you can get ſtock at a moderate rate. 
- Between Por lion and the main the channel is wide, but nearly in the middle there is a 
rocky knowl with 5 and 4 fathoms' on it. Between the two Capes Buſtian and Sertes is 
the town of Charrack, where refreſhments may be procured; the pilots ſay there is no 
danger above 5 fathoms: and in 8 and 10 you have good muddy ground. » 
Being abreaſt of the little Tumb, the diſtance as before mentioned of the great Tumb, 
ſteer Welt for 20 miles; then W. 2 S. till you make Pollior, which ought to be on the 
ſtarboard bow: if you have a freſh ſoutherly wind, do not - come, nearer it than 5 or 6, 
miles, for fear you ſhould get becalmed; but in the night keep a good look out for the 
Iſland of Nobfleur, which lies S. W. by S. of Pollior, diſtant 14 or 15 miles; you muſt 
fail between both, keeping Pollior rather the nigheſt on board till you paſs chem. 


| Tothe 8. W. by W. of Little Tumb 7 or 8 leagues, lies Bowosx and, remarkable by 
eee e e ee eee e Fo tre dame 
length. - _ 

ven dabiitend Drake enhnefivinnt of this, e of 
Pollior : it is about 6 miles long from N. W. to S. E. and 4 in breadth: off its north- 
SFF ſtretching near 2 miles, but the ſouth weſt ſide is 
Bb clear 
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clear of all danger. It is inhabited, and water as well as proviſions may be got chere at a 
reaſonable price. You anchor off the ſouth fide of the iſland, where the town is built; 
it may be known by three hills, the ſoutheramoſt being the higheſt, and at a good diſ- 
ER EEG eee ee Rds wide 
one is a white moſque. | 

ih u fiir wind:palling between Pallice and Nobficur, at the diftance above direfted, 
ter W. N. W. for 9 or 9 leagues; if in the night do not come under 20 fathoms on 
che ſoutk ſide of X, to avoid a reef of racks which runs 3 miles from the iſland to the 
fouth-weſtward: from 17 fathoms you will ſhoal quickly to 7, hard ground; except this 
reef, the iſle is clear of danger, e Aer eee eee n owe: ef; welt, or 
north ſides of it; 10 fathoms. is near enough for any veſſel. 

Nonrl zun, a beautiful iſland, the beſt planted with trees in the gulf, a 

dy a ſaddle hillock in the middle of it, is well inhabited; you may be ſupplied there with 
ſtock and water at a moderate price: it is about the fize of Pollior, but not fo high; it 
eannot be ſeen above 4 leagues off, whereas Pollior.is to be deſcried at 7 leagues diſtance 
in clear weather. Between Kenn or Kaſs, and the main, e d RN 
with regular ſoundings from 26 to ꝗ fathoms, ſandy ground. 
. nenen 20 
leagues, you will then make the iſland Bushzas, diſtant 10 or 12 miles. This is the 
largeſt iſland in the gulf except Kiſmis; it is of a brown ſandy appearance, with groves. 
of trees on the inner ſide : the channel between it and the main is about g or 10 miles 
broad, with regular ſoundings, but not under 20 fathoms; the only danger is a reef of 
breakers ſtretching 2 or 3 miles from the north-weſt end of it. | 

The Iſland Surrwan lies off the ſouth-eaſt end of 'Buſheab; and the channel between 
them is 4 of a mile; there is 10 fathoms in mid-channel: in paſſing you cannot diſtinguiſh: 
Shirwar from Buſheab, only by its being of n more fruitful appearance ; the date trees on. 
it ſeem to be on Buſheab. 

If you paſs Buſheab, Fu een keinen IM. nee 
en on VERDISTAN. SHoaL, which is an excellent guide; with a contrary wind, if it 
is moderate, and the current favourable (which. you may eaſily: tell in the day-time, by 
what you gain on the land), do not ſtand under 25 fathoms in the day, or 30 in the night, 
between the Iſtand Buſheab and Cape Nabon, for in that depth you are not above 1 mile 
or 1% off ſhore, and there is no anchoring ground between Ne bo. 
about 4 leagues from the iſland. 

Cars Nazox is a low ſhelving point to the northward in lat. 27* 23'; at the point it is. 
regular table land, but a little way to the ſouthward and. eaſtward, it is uneven and of 
various ſhapes; — he lied ie-beitg > peaphighe whidinc2 males 
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There is 4 river running parallel to the coaft where the inhabitants have 3 or 4 Gallivats 
which chey ſend out to plunder any veſſel they think of an inferior force; their method is 
to put 3 or 4 old people in a ſmall Trankey or boat, with a few greens, fowls, &c. 
When ſhip is ſeen in the offing, theſe people come out with this preſent, and the Sheik's 
compliments to the captain: by this means they get admittance, make their obſervations 
on the ſtrength of the veſlel, &c. and from their report, if the people on ſhore think 
chere is a probability of fuccels, they immediately ſend out their Gallivats, and feize her if 
they can: at any rate they loſe nothing by coming off, for they expect twice the valus 
EET CR ed mne 
it. . 

Suede 0 des ien point att Miche Jam eg Abe Ade Gut: hoe Tabs 
i lat. 250 4a, the coaſt forms a deep bay to the north - weſtward, and next to Ver- 
diſtan. This coaſt is ſheltered from North-weſters by the foul ground of Verdiſtan, 
which extends ſouthward from the cape 15 or 16 leagues, or near the latitude of Cape 
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the ſhoal: you will have 25 fathoms on the inſide, and the next caſt 7, then g and 4, 
hard ground: with a working wind it is well enough to make a long ſtretch in, while you 
have day-light, and the bearings of the land are to be ſeen. In rounding it, in the day» 
time never bring Barnbill to the ſouthward of Eaſt, till the Hummocks of Kenn are to the 
eaſtward of North; when thoſe hummocks bear Eaſt, or Barn-hill is E. by S. + S. you 
are paſt all danger, the whole of it being between Mongells, a ſmall iſland covered with 
trees, and which is in lat. 27* 35' to the ſouth-ſouth-eaſtward, near 10 leagues. The 
breakers off this cape lie in two ranges, one on the off ſide of Mongella, the other S. E. 
by S. from the former; and there is an excellent place for ſhelter againſt a North-weſter 
between them. 

When it blows ſo hard that a veſſel cannot ſtand the weather, it is adviſable to anchor 
here, in 7 fathoms, where you are well ſheltered: the ground between the breakers is ſtiff 
clay, and the ſpace about 1+ mile broad. A regular tide has been found there ſetting 
nearly in the direction of the ſhore, that is W. N. W. and E. S. E. at the rate of two 
R in iigh-wooer:on full pod! change. dayes/ot 7l goms tho-dililgoiee 
between high and low water, being 10 feet. 


Ifa veſel docs not anchor —K᷑̃᷑¶Fꝓ— to tid Wathbiet &s 


clear the ſouthern breakers, and there is not the leaſt ſhelter, on any part of the bank, but 
under the lee of the breakers, or in fetching into Kongoon Bay, if you are able to do it: 
but a deal of ground muſt be loſt to get out again when the wind changes. Some peo- 

ple are afraid to deepen their water above 30 fathoms, on account of Zezarine and of 
n to lie in 35 fathoms, R from 
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the cape, and in the exact latitude of the iſlands . The deſcription that is given of them 
makes it plain enough that it muſt be a very clear day when you can ſee the land of 
Verdiſtan 17 leagues off, which is the diſtance reckoned from theſe iſlands to the cape: 
By that means they are near the center of the Gulf, OY ET GORE 
Buſheer and Grain, and that does not exceed 50 leagues. 

A es the cope; io doing which jou rover Conte: ader' 1 Millions in the. 
night, nor 10 in the day; when the hummocks of Kenn bear E. S. E. in 14 fathoms, a 
N. by W. courſe, 18 or 20 kagues, will bring you over the neck of land on which 
BusHzeR is ſituated. From Mongella Iſland northward to the Bay, in by Kenn, there 
are ſome rocks above water, but they lie entirely out of the track to Buſheer: above 
Kenn to the northward, even to the point that forms Buſheer, there is good anchoring 
ground from 12 to 7 fathoms, mud, 6 to 4 miles off ſhore; $ and ro fathoms are æ good 
depth. In ſteering N. by W. with a fair wind, you will keep near in 25 fathoms, tilt 
you approach Riſbar Point, within 4 leagues ; when the water decreaſes gradually to 12 
or 10 fathoms, then beware of not ſhoaling it under that depth, till the low land of 
Riſhar bears about E. by N.; you may then coaſt it in 5 or 4+ fathoms to the outer 
anchoring ground, where it is adviſable to anchor, with the town of Buſheer E. by N. 
in this ſituation a boat can ſail off and on during a North-wefter. The reaſon, for not 
coming under 12 fathoms until you bring the low point of Riſhar E. by N. is, that ſup- 
poſing you were with a fair wind to coaſt it along in 12 or 10 fithoms, aN. by W. 
courſe will not clear this neck of Riſhar; or if you ſhould neglect ſounding, and get 
into the bay to the ſouthward, it may be attended with difficulty in getting out again, 
eſpecially if the wind is S. W. or even South, a weſt courſe will fcarcely clear the point 
from 5 fathoms. Another caution to be given, is not to paſs Buſheer, but with the ſtricteſt 
attention to the lead, as the low point of Rowlab lies near N. W. of Buſheer town, and 
i hardly diſcernible in the day; a few ſhrubs is al you can fee in 3 fathoms: whem 


® Captain More of the Nip Dragon, in April 1757, deſcribes them thus. | 

„% Kzyn (called alſo the Hex, and by others the Cock) and Zezarine are both very low and'fmall iſlands, 
each being eee ee e e they lie N. by W. and 8. by E. of each other, diſtant about 5, 
leagues, Keyn is in lat. 27* 84% and Zezarine in lat, 28 8/. The Perſian ſhore cannot be leſs than 19. 
| leagues diſtant. The former iſland is ſteep to, ſo that it would be dangerous to. ſhoal your water to leſs. 
| than 30 fathoms, becauſe half à mile rdund-it are funken rocks and overfalls,.fronr 37 to 5 and 14 fathoms, 
then no ground at 20. Keyn is a round bank of ſand with a few ſhrubs on it; i Lee 
rocks above water, on. which are a. number of ſhag, likewiſe a great many, turtle. 

ZezARINE ought not to be approached nearer than 3a fathoms. It ſeems be Gmething larger than. 
Keyn, and in the middle- of the iſfand'is a ſmall rock which can be ſeen before you make the iſland 3 it ap- 
pears like a boat under ſail: you cannot ſee either of the iſtands above 3 leagues from-the deck. The Ile 
of Mar bears from Cape Nabon S. 2 E. diſtant 33 leagues. To the 2 at the diſtance. 
„ aaa eee, Oh a 
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paſt his point you will deepen your water to 15 fachoms, and a N. N. W. will fetch 
Cars Bano, according to the daes e RO Te. una ho 
wind is favourablc. 3 

© If you arrive off Buſbeer with a ſtrong ſoutherly wind, never think, to come to anchor 
in the outer road, where you-have not the leaſt ſhelter, the point of Rowlah being a lee 
| ſhore to the ſoutherly wind, and the North-weſters blow directly into Buſheer : when the 


ſoutherly wind blows hard, you may expect the North-weſter with near a double vio- 
lence, ſo that it is a bad road for either of theſe winds. When a veſſel ſtops at Buſheer,. 


which is of a ſmall draught of water, that is any thing under 14 feet, they gene- 
rally make the ſignal for a pilot for the inner roads, who is ſent out with all expe- 
liti 8 « f N . — 
Buſheer Buzzar is well ſupplied with fruits and vegetables that come from the inland 
parts; for the neck of land on which Buſheer ſtands is a dry and barren fand incapable 
of producing any thing. The water is very brackiſh and very bad; it will breed worms 


in the people's fleſh ſeveral fathoms in length: when it is mixed with a ſpirĩtuous liquor, 


or lime juice, its quality is not ſo.pernicious, for they have obſerved that it has a more 
e ee e er Wes ee e nnen 


If the wind ſhould blow hard at South, or S. W. trad ever tee he nt te, 
or Karrack; and from Buſheer town bearing E. by N. or E. N. E. a N. W. by W. 
courſe, by compaſs, will carry you direQly to the fort, the diſtance being 11 leagues. 
from 4 fathoms off Buſheer. In coming near Karek, if you find the foutherly wind' ſtill 


prevailing, you are to round the point of the fort, within a cable's length, and come to an 


anchor between the iſlands in 6 or 7 fathoms ; but if you ſhould have the leaſt apprehen- 
fion of a ſudden change of wind from the north-weſtward, you muſt not attempt to lie 
detween the iſlands, but weigh immediately, and ſtand under the other ſide of the point, 
where you anchor in 10 or 9+ fathoms, + a mile from the ſhore. There you can be ſup- 
plied with the beſt pilots for Baſſora. To obtain one all veſſels make the Sheik a preſent: 
of a bag or two of rice, and grve one alſo to the pilot's family» Their price is 150 or 
160 rupees to carry a veſſel to Baſſora, and back again; beſides the Trankey which at- 
tends will be 50 more, and proviſions for 5 or 6 peepk : likewiſe during the time the 
ma nl gene ana ef b forty; ot eprom 
The water at Karck is much better than that of Buſheer, nor has it its batl quality ; 
the people here are very healthy; but all have fore eyes, which is occaſioned by the reflec- 
tion of the heat from the ſands. They are plentifolly ſupplied with fine fiſh, which, with 
dates, is their ſtanding food, for they have no grain but what comes from Buſheer, and 
their iſland produces very few greens. They mne . 
e 
At 


who drink them. wy 
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At the north end of Karek lies the low ſandy Ifland of Kon oo; the channel between 


che two is not above one mile in width, but very ſafe, keeping always the Karek ſhore 


the neareſt on board; on the north end are 6 or 7 tall date trees, and thereabout is the 


| watering place, where near 40 of our people were cut to pieces in 1768, when the Engliſh 
beſieged Karek : the beſt anchoring ground is on the north-caſt end of that iſland. A 


regular tide runs through the channel 12, or 2 knots per hour in the ſprings; and it is 
high water near about g-o'clock, full and change. The ground round theſe. iſlands is 
very indifferent for anchoring, as it is hard ſand in ſeveral places: the Ifle, of Karek 
is very ſteep to, but where che fort is, A cs Ll a papain ra ig 


places. 


b wind for Maizena, be will fieer N. W. by W. 
till he ſhoals his water on the banks which he calls Caralat, having irregular ſoundings, 


and overfalls from 12 to 7, and 8 to 10, 7, and 5; then he keeps away, according to the 


time of tide, with: the flood W. by S. and the ebb W. by N. till he gets on the 
Attmeydan'*, which is a flat of 15 or 16 miles in breadth, with regular ſoundings of 
6 fathoms on the ſouth edge of it, 5 in the middle, and 4 at the upper end; but he 
ſeldom goes under 5-or 5 fathoms. When he comes near the mouth of Haffar river, 
which leads to Baſſora, he deepens his water quickly from 5 to 15 fathoms, if in 5, 
to 16 or 17 fathoms, this he calls Core Gufgah, which denotes being near the bar of 
Baſſora; ſtill continuing the W. by N. or W. by S. courſe, hauling up, or keeping away 
half a point, as he finds nceſſary: after theſe ſoundings in Core Gufgah, you will quickly 
ſhoalen to 4+ fathoms, and this he calls Mucan; and from that, to 34 or 3 fathoms to 
Baſſora Bar: with theſe ſoundings he ſtill ſtands. acroſs Weſt, or W. by N. till he 
deepens to 5 fathoms in Core Abdillab ; there he anchors till the next flood tide, or if 
he has ſufficient tide to carry him over, he ſtands away to clear a bank between Core 
Abdilla and Baſlora river. When, he finds himſelf on the center of the Bar by his 
ſoundings, which are then + leſs 3, or 24 fathoms, in clear weather he will ſee the 
ruſhes that grow at the entrance of the river, bearing from N. W. by W. to N. by E. 
and the mouth of the river about N. N. W. when you deepen to 3+ or 4 fathoms, 
you are then over the bar. The breadth of the bar is above 6 miles, from 34 on one fide 
eaten, the.ealk ſide in the moſt dangerous. | 

From Karek, when the wind is N. W. or W. N. W. inſtead of working through the 
channel, you muſt round the eaſt end of Korgo, then haul to the northward with the 


| flood tide, which here ſets N. N. E. or N. by E. Then ſtand cloſe up, under Cape 


Bang, if you can weather it, the ebb will be“ of advantage; if not, come to an anchor. 
J Gunavab: Byy whom there jaignod eachoring: grand in 7> 6, 


EH This is in the Perfan language the name of a ſquare in general, and eſpecially of the great ſquare of 
on; it has been given to this fat on account of its being ſo remarkably level, 
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Ran ( and you may 
obaſt it from Cape Bang to Bunder Dellim or Delam in 6 fathoms, or 5, in the day 
time: Delam is a ſea port frequented by the country veſſelt, which lies in latitude 29 65 
From Delam keep cloſe-up to the banks, and work witch the flood, which ſets N. N. W. 
It is adviſable never ta come under 29* 4 lat. nor to the northward of 30% 6. 
While you are about 297 go“ you may be certain of being to the eaſtward of the 
Bar, for you cannot to che weſtward exceed its latitude, which becomes a guide in that 
caſe; hut your whole dependance muſt be on ſoundings. After working acroſs the 
| banks till you judge yourſelf nigh the Bar, the ſoundings in Core Abdillah are an ex- 
cellent guide, for there you will deepen to 20 fathoms; when you are well ſoutherly, 
then tack, ſtanding N. N. E. or N. by E. the flood then ſetting N. W. you will ſhoal to 
4% fathoms, then deepen to 15 in Core Gufgab, when you have that tack, ſtanding W. 
by g. or W. S. W. croſſing the Bar again in 4 fathoms, then deepen in Core Abdillah 
to 8 or 10; then tack and crofs the Bar in 3 fathoms; if the flood is ſtrong you will 
weather Gufgah, and inſtead of getting into deep water, have 3 fathoms on Mucan 
fand; you tack again, and ſtand to the weſtward having 3 fathoms, and + leſs 3, mud 
en the bar; croſs over till you deepen to 4 or 4; fathoms in Core Abdillah, after 
which you are to make ſhort tacks acroſs the bar, and then the ruſhes will be per- 
ceivable. Beware of the caſt fide tack whenever the ſoundings leſſen, as that bank id 
rather ſteep to. 

When you have croſſed the Bar, into Bass0ra Rivas, coninye 49 mouth chertide: 
of flood is at an end; it is high water on full and change days, at 12 o'clock on che 
Bar, and it happens an hour later every 35 miles up the river; the diſtance from the 
Bar to the town of Baſſora being go miles, the difference of the tides between the two 
places is 6 hours, ſo that it is high water, on full and change, at 6 o'clock off Baſſora 
creek. In coming into the entrance of the river, you ſee nothing on either ſide, but 
long bullruſhes ; then in 4 or 5 fathoms, keep the larboard ſhore on board, till you get 
well in the river, then work cloſe over, from fide to fide, till you approach Chillaby's 
Point ; this lies on the ſtarboard hand, and is known. by the firſt plantation of date trees, 
with one as $50 of By roers 1 ys A OI 
but not worth notice. 

Of Chillaby's Poine is deep water, 12 Gihoms Ani i 
dank that runs off the point, but never come nearer the point than 9g or to; when you 
round that point keep that fide the cloſeſt ; oppoſite to Chillaby's point, there is a grove 
of trees called. Dorab: from this to- Chubdab [and you never ſtand farther over than to 
open the iſland with the point. From Chubdah to Barain, or near Deep. Water Point,. 
keep cloſe to the ſtarboard ore; you may ſtand ſo cloſe that the veſſe} ſhould have juſt 
zoom to tack :. between Chubdah and Deep-warer Point are five iſlands; Chubdah is the 


kugelt, and well planted with trees; the others are ſmall. and uncultivated: theſe iſlands, 


( 192 ) 
ought never to be approached nearer than 4 fathoms at low water; the ſhore oppoſite to 
them has 6 or 7 fathoms within 5 fathoms off the trees. Deep-water Point is computed | 
to be half way from the Bar to Baſſora ; it breaks off to the weſtward, and there are 
14 and 15 fathoms within 2 yards of the ſtarboard ſhore. Although the Iſland Malab 


has the ſhoaleſt water, it is better to keep cloſe to it than to Deep-water Point, where 


there is an eddy, out of which a veſſel that ſhould be drawn in, could not get out 
but by warping in the ſtream, and the tide runs fo ſtrong that a warp cannot be 
carried out, till lack water. In keeping cloſe to Malah Iſland attention muſt be paid 
to the ſoundings; for from 7 fathoms it ſhoals very quickly, till you are paſt all the trees 
ONS» TRIES 065 they coattonr vo BE, Tt; by te Worn wee Ga 
IS eee i | 
- When you Z 
tacks from this will fetch Hafſar River, which is three quarters of the way up: here 
| JJ 
water. 

r ben benen the bene el Dede dess 
is a ſand bank that lies near the center of the river, and a veſſel has not above two 
cables* length to work in, and 3 fathoms, or 3+ is the depth in mid-channel. From 
Haffar to Ab-el-Kaſſeeb, and from that place to Chillaby's Iſland, 4 fathoms is the 
deepeſt water ; ſtill keep the larboard ſhore neareſt : there are two iſlands, the northern- 
moſt named Surajee, and the other Chillaby ; here the channel is very narrow, on. ac- 


count of theſe iſlands lying exactly in the middle of the river; they are 5 or 6 miles in 
length, and when you paſs the north end of Surajee, you can ſee the Moſque which 
is at the entrance of Baſſora Creek: here ſhe is moored in 4 or 41 fathoms within a | 
cable's length of the weſtern ſhore; it is beſt to lay the ſtarboard anchor to the north- 
ward, and the larboard to the ſouthward ; nee 
generally ſwing the veſſel = right way. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS on THE GULF or PERSIA, 
From Captain David Ranun. 


_ coaſt of Arabia, from Cape Muſſendom to Bahrein, nme 

fore unknown to Europeans; but many ſhips go from Karek without Kiſmis, 
Pollior, and all the other iſlands, except the two Tumbs, Bomoſa, Surde and Nobfleur, 
between which laſt and Pollior they paſs in 5o fathoms water. They may alſo go to 
the ſouthward of all the laſt mentioned iſlands; but it is ſeldom done, and either way 
muſt always prolong the paſſage; becauſe the capes and iſlands very much break che 
<2 | force 
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rides, and often a current that will run 4 or 5 days to the eaſtward; but during the ebb, 
or if a current ſhould happen to run eaſtward, a ſhip can always anchor with ſafety under 
ſome cape or iſland; ſo ſhe can if the winds blow to hard down the gulf; but the 
middle channel has no ſuch advantages; for there are no perceptible tides, the currents 
- ſeldom run up, but generally down the gulf, and the N. W. winds ſometimes blow with 
great fury, from which there is no ſhelter, no place to anchor with ſaſery, without loſing, 
much ground, : 

The latter end of January 1737, in the Grandifon, Captain Fenton, at 7 A.M. the INand 
Karek bearing W. N. W. about 8 leagues, the wind at S. S. W. it quickly veered to 
S. W. and blew ſo hard that ſhe could carry only a reefed main- ſail and whole fore-ſail, 
with which cloſe hauled, ſhe fetched under the lee of Ormuz, and anchored in the after- 
noon. But had ſhe been embayed between Jaſk and Ormuz ſo as not to be able to 
clear the ſhore, ſhe muſt have anchored without any ſhelter, and where the wind and 
ſea were ſo great, that it is doubtful whether all her anchors could have held her. That 
evening the gale ceaſed, and before morning a land-wind ſprung up from the northward ; 
with this wind ſhe ran out, and paſſed with veerable moderate winds up the middle 
channel, leaving Lareck, Kiſmis, Pollior, and all the iſlands near the Perſian coaſt to the 
northward, and the two Tumbs, Bomoſa, Surde and Nobfleur, to the ſouthward of her ; 
but being as high as Buſheab Iſland, ſhe was taken with a violent gale from the N. W., 
and after lying 24 hours under her main-fail, ſhe was obliged to bear away, when after 
having run within the north-weſt end of Kaſs Iſland, ſhe ſteered along the inſide of it, 
till ſhe came a-breaſt of the village, near the eaſt end, and then anchored till the weather 
was over, which ſhe might as well have done under Buſheab, had ſhe been in ſhore at 
the beginning of the gale, ſince the Richmond and Poultney, that were then working in 
ſhore, met with no ſuch bad weather. 

In 1755, or 1756, a Dutch Europe ſhip, bound' vp 1 Kardk Gout Shilevia: went to 
the ſouthward of all the iſlands, and having little wind, and a current down the gulf, 
ſhe anchored ſomewhere on the edge of the Pearl Bank, about 25 3o/ latitude. The 
wind was at N. W. by N. and N. N. W., and greatly increaſed, as likewiſe did the 
ſea, ſo that being unable to clear the ſhore, they were obliged to ſtrike yards and top- 
maſts, &c. &c. and at laſt had almoſt foundered with all anchors a-head; but luckily for 
them, they held faſt till the gale was over, or every ſoul would have periſhed on that 
deſert inhoſpitable coaſt. 

The following directions for EL KArir on \ the eaſt fide of the Gulf of Perſia are 
ſuppoſed to be by Captain David Simmons. —When you fail from the Perſian ſhore, it is 
beſt to keep for the upper part of the (Pearl) Bank near Bahrein, and as ſoon as you 
have got on it, which you will know by the 27 fathoms to 20 and 19, hard ground, 
ſhells, and white ſand ; keep on till you ſhoal to 7 fathoms, in which depth you muſt ſtand 
till you ſee the Sugar-loaf hill, and when that bears S. W. by W. or S. W. of you, 

Cc it 


ta) 
it is open with the bay. Keep ſteering to the weſtward, till you make the weſt ſide | 
of the bay, which is clear and ſteep to, 4 or 5 fathoms, within 1 or 2 miles: land- 


ward, it is low and ſandy, not to be ſeen far. When you have paſſed the weſt point 


of the bay, ſteer for the Sugar-loaf till you bring the iſland on the weſt fide of the 
bottom of the bay to bear N. W. or W. N. W. and the ſugar-loaf S. W. or S. W. 
by 8. men 
the bay bearing N. by E. + E. and the other extreme S. by E. 
The latitude of el Katif is 26 46' North; it lies behind the weſt-north-weſt end 


oF Ge tle Wand, and is ſeen over it. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS rroM THE GULF OF PERSIA 
To SURAT, BOMBAY, 


Any Tue WESTERN COAST or INDIA. 


HE beginning of September is the propereſl. time to return from the Gulf of 
Perſia t F urat, or to the other ports of the Weſtern Coaſt of India. In that month 


you may expeCt to meet with ſmall airs at W. N. W. and Weſt. When you have 


reached Cape Jaſk, you bend your courſe from it to the parallel of 23% North, and 
will find a current running ſouthward that requires ſome attention, leſt it ſhould horſe 
you farther South than to the port to which you are bound. The winds will be found 


variable thereabout, between the Weſt and the South, and ſometimes calm. When you | 
are near 23* 50 North, a current may again be expected; ſo that ſuppoſing you have a 


mind to make an E. S. E. way good, you muſt ſteer S. KE. 

This current will attend you frequently into 22* 50“ North, beginning to go ſouth- 
ward there, and the winds northerly. With theſe winds, you paſs Diu Point, about 
12 or 13 leagues diſtance; and when you are in 20* 37' North, you will, by ſteer- 
ing a proper courſe, have ſoundings, 50 fathoms, ſand and ſhells, in 19* 50. By con- 
tinuing the ſame courſe, which brings you here, you get ſoundings, 20 fathoms, ſand 
and ooze: theſe are on the bank leading to Surat. Steer then E. by S. and in a very 
little time you will make Cape St. John; be ſure to keep in 22 fathoms, till you make 


it ſtand about 5 leagues off the land or more; then you may ſhape your courſe for 


Surat or Bombay, as you pleaſe ; but if you are bound down the coaſt, your navigation 
is not ſo troubleſome. N. B. In this paſſage you muſt take care of the rock already 
mentioned, and which lies 4* due Eaſt from Rolalgat, 8 | 
* 
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DESCRIPTION or BOMBAY HARBOUR, 
DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING IN AND OUT, bee. 
From Lieutenant M*CLuzx's Account in 1787, 


OMBAY Flagſtaff, according to this gentleman's obſervation, lies in lat. 18* 560 
North. The lengitude of the town is 72* 54' Eaſt of Greenwich by Captain 
Huddart's obſervation. The iſland by the fort is near a mile broad, and 65 from North 
to South. The harbour is commodious and ſafe, and the ſoundings regular, except 
where the few dangers are; namely, the Middle Sunken Rock, North End of 
Tull Shoal, and S. W. Prong of the Reef: fear theſe this. ſoundings give little or no 


warning. 
places of the 


The tides are irregular in the fot, and time of Müh nen © X 
harbour; within the Middle Ground it is high water at 1 Th. 15m. and at Mazagon, or 
the upper part of the harbour, 30m. ſooner ; at the reef 45m. later. Where the ſhips lie 
within the Middle Ground the tide runs N. by E. and S. by W. down the harbour, and 
off Tull Shoal, it runs nearly Eaſt and Weſt, which circumſtance proves of great ad- 
vantage to ſhips working out in the S. W. Monſoon. Over, on the reef, for the firſt 
quarter, the tide ſets S. W. by W. but when the rocks appear, it ſets more ſoutherly, or 
along with the direction of the reef; and the flood runs the oppoſite way. 

When the Sun is to the ſouthward, or in the months of December and January, 60 
a difference of near 2 feet between the day and night- tides, on the ſprings the night · tides 
being the higheſt; but in the months of June and July the contrary is the caſe. On 
moderate ſprings there is generally a riſe of 16 or 17 feet at the dock gates. 7% 

The Light-houſe ſtands near the South extremity of Old Woman's and, now called 
CoLLABa, near 3 miles from Bombay-Flagſtaff; it may be ſeen in clear weather at 7 
leagues diſtance, or in 20 fathoms water. The Light-houſe Point is ſurrounded on all 
ſides by an extenſive reef of rocks divided into prongs. . 

The firſt, called the S. W. Proxs, lies from the Light-houſe South 40* W. * 
2+ miles diſtant, and is dry at low water near 100 yards from the ſouth end. A veſſel 
ought never to approach ſo near this danger as to have a hard caſt upon it, nor come 
under 7 fathoms at low water; for from 6 fathoms, the ſhip may be aſhore before the 
lead can be hove again. In the day-time Mr. Nichelſon's mark is a good one, keeping 
the Funnel Hill touching the north- brow of Great Caranja, or that part of the Hill 
E. + N. If the Funnel is not perceivable, do not ſhut in a white building to the north- 
ward of Malabar Point till the knob or weſtern hummock on Tull Point, js between 

Cc2 _Two 
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ers En a. 
by N. according to the time of the tide. . ; 
The ſecond, or S. E.-ProxG, has more the form of a round bank than of a prong ; 
here is little or no danger, as a veſſel may ſteer continually by the ſoundings. In the 
night after rounding the S. W. Prong, ſtand in. Eaſt, or E. by N. till the Light-houſe 
bears North, then endeavour to get a hard caſt upon the S. E. Prong, which will direct 
you for the Sunken Rock. With the Light-houſe N. + W. or N. by W. and a hard 
caſt 6 or 61 fathoms, ſtand N. E. by N. with a flood, and N. E. by E. with an ebb tide, 
which will fetch near the buoy, or to the eaſtward of the Sunken Rock, that bearing 
E. 152 S. from the Light-houſe. - 

Small veſſels that wiſh to come within the Sek will, by keeping the iſland 
cloſe, have overfalls of 2 and 3 fathoms upon the Light-houſe ſpit, which bears nearly 
E. S. E. from the Light-houſe ; but if Mazagon houſe is not farther in upon the town than 
the Admiral's houſe, the danger is avoided, and thoſe bearings. will lead — 7 
in the Sunken Rock, 3 fathoms at low water, ſoft ground. 

„eee e then you 
are off the Elephanta Spit, which bears W. S. W. from the Light-houſe. It is not very 
dangerous, as the ſoundings upon it decreaſe gradually, but 6 fathoms is cloſe enough. 
This Spit is an excellent mark for the reef in the night, coming from the northward. 
After paſſing Malabar Point in 7 or 7+ fathoms, low water, keep along South, or S. by E. 
till the Light-houſe bears E. N. E. with theſe bearings, and a hard caſt upon the ſpit, 6 
or 6+ fathoms, ſteer out South, or S. by W. to go clear of the S. W. Prong, which will be 
done when the Light-houſe is N. E. by N. then haul in as before directed Eaſt or 

E. by N. „ . e e e ee 
the Sunken Rock. 

To have a hard caſt upon the S. E. Prong is of the utmoſt conſequence in rounding 
the reef in the night, becauſe it is a guide for the Sunken Rock ; and people by not 
| keeping the reef cloſe, get over on the foul ground of Tull: here from mid-channel to 
either ſide, acroſs the harbour, there is not a fathom difference, therefore it will be ne- 
i 5.-1-Prng oh, cpacklly. with welterly wind and Hood 
tide. 

Tur Foul Ground orr TuLL may be reckoned the moſt dangerous ſhoal in the 
harbour, particularly when the knob or outer point bears S. E. With theſe bearings the 
ſhoal is ſteep to, from 6% to 4 fathoms in one caſt: you ought therefore never to 
ſtand nearer it than 7 fathoms in the M z or the weſt end of Butcher's Iſland 
touching the low hill at Trombay, or Kennery S. by W. Theſe marks are very well 
in clear weather, but in the Monſoon the ſoundings and your judgment are the only 
guides ; then the leadſman muſt. be very careful in feeling the ground, whether hard or 

ſoſt. Ships turning out in the Monſoon fetch near this point the firſt board, and are 
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( 197 ) | 
often obliged to tack before the anchor can be ſtowed : the ſecond board will fetch the 
Prongs; the third will clear the dangerous part of Tull, or bring the knob Eaſt, or 
even E. by S. and the fourth board will clear all the danger of the reef. It is reckoned 
beſt not to ſtand on the laſt- mentioned tack farther than to bring the Light-houſe N. E. 
or N. E. by E. but work at the entrance of the harbour during the ebb. The pilot 


generally takes his leave with Kennery Iſland S. S. E. or S. E. by S., which is clear of 


the harbour and all its dangers. | 2 

After having cleared the harbour, the grand object is to get an offing, and to avoid an- 
choring. To accompliſh theſe, attention muſt be paid to the winds and time of the year. 
In the yearly months the ſqualls hang to the ſouthward of Weſt ; then you ought to 
keep in with the land during the ebb, that it ſhould help you to get to the-ſouthward as 
much as poſſible. By being well to the South of the harbour the next flood is ſcarcely 
felt, and if the wind will admit of a N. by W. courſe, you ſhould ſtand off for four 
hours; then tack: in coming in with the land again the ebb would be made, and pro- 


bably would permit to ſtand on, which you ſhould do, if you continued in the ſame 


depth of water; and the next flood you would gain a ſufficient offing in 30 or 35 fathoms, 
and till be to the ſouthward of Bombay. In the later months you ſhould proceed in 
a different manner. | | | 

In the latter end of July and the month of Auguſt the ſqualls haul well to the north- 
ward of Weſt; ſhips have been known at this time to ſtand a direct courſe from the har- 
bour with a fair wind: however as this is not always the caſe when clear of the entrance, it 
is adviſable to ſtand to the weſtward with the ebb, and to the ſouthward with the flood- 
tide; and could you lie up to the weſtward of South, the flood will have no bad effect. 
The ſtrong freſhes from the rivers will be more than equiyalent to the ſwell and leeway. 
Ships have often been obliged to ſtand in S. E. by S. and S. E. to keep in proper depth 
of water going down the coaſt. 

To the ſouthward of Bombay is a Bank of /oundings, which, to thoſe not acquainted, is 
ſomewhat alarming, eſpecially in working out for an offing ; from 30 to leſſen to 25 and 
24 fathoms, cauſes them to imagine that they have loſt ground and are drifting in with the 
land again, when in reality they are going from the ſhore. This bank is an excellent 


guide for ſhips coming to Bombay in the S. W. Monſoon. It is to be obſerved that during 


the traverſes backwards and forwards upon this bank, Lieutenant M*Cluer never had leſs 


than 22 fathoms, therefore Mr. Nichelon muſt have been miſinforraed by thaſe who ſaid 
that there is 16 fathoms on it “. | | 


e This bank was ſurveyed in the Peteril cutter, Lieutenant William Downer, October 1573. It is 19 
leagues in length; the north end is 54 leagues broad, off ſhore per log 9 leagues, and the ſouth end 64 
leagues, per log off ſhore 7 leagues. It extends from the lat. 17 55” North, to 18® 43/ North, and the 
ſhaaleſt water we had on it (ſays Mr. Zo/eph Maſeall) was 26 fathoms, in the lat. 18* 22': approaching the 
ſhore you will have 31 fathoms, mud; within it 25, ſmall gravel and ſhells, and without 36 fathoms, mud. 


398 ) 
Falling in with the land in that Monſoon, the firſt caution is to make a proper 
allowance for the currents, which in the months of May, June, and part of July, ſet 
northward within the extent of ſoundings on this coaſt, and are of great aſſiſtance to veſlels 
working up it before the S. W. Monſoon commences. Half of July, Auguſt, and 
September, owing to the heavy rains which fall in theſe months, and to the great out ſets 
from the Gulf of Cambay, as well as from the rivers to the North of Bombay, the 
currents are changed ſouthward from 20 to 30 miles per day, which rate ſeldom fails; an 
allowance accordingly may be made. The method followed now by moſt people, is to 
keep off the coaſt till near the latitude of Bombay ; by which means they have a better 
chance of obtaining their exact obſervations, as being in clear weather. The ſqualls and 
heavy rains on this coaſt ſeldom exceed the bank of ſoundings, or above two degrees from 
the land; and the weather in a great meaſure denotes your approach to the ſhore. 
After being in the latitude of the entrance of the harbour, they ſtand in due Eaſt, and 
having ſuch a great diſtance to run on that point, the ſhip is often ſome miles to the 
northward or ſouthward of the port, owing to bad ſteerage and other incidents.—If in the 
early months of the S. W. Monſoon you make to the northward of the harbour, it is a 
dangerous miſtake, as the winds hang ſoutherly when in with the coaſt, and the ſeas run 
ſo very high that it would be a very difficult matter to work to the ſouthward ; but in 
ſuch a caſe advantage muſt be taken of the tides, keeping in ſhore with the ebb, and 
off with the flood; if moderate, come to an anchor.—In the months of Auguſt and 
September it is not ſo dangerous to get to the northward of the port, as the ſqualls haul 
more northerly, and the current ſets ſtrong to the S. W. owing to the freſhes from the 
rivers, and the Gulf of Cambay. To prevent all accidents of this kind, recourſe muſt be 
had to the Bank of ſoundings to the ſouthward of Bombay, and the moſt eligible plan for 
falling in with the land about Bombay is this. 

If you can by any means obtain the latitude, either by menidional akitade of the Sun, 
or double altitudes, fore or afternoon, or by the ſtars, within 5, or even 10 miles of the 
truth, it is of little conſequence; ſtand in for the land without fear, ſounding every four 
hours in the night, till you get ſoundings: in the day the ſnakes will point out your 
depth of water, the large ones being in above 45 fathoms and the ſmall ones in and 
under that depth. Having obtained the latitudes nearly, ſtand in for the land between 
the lat. 18? 15” and 18? 30! North, till you ſtrike ſoundings on this bank to the ſouth- 
ward of Bombay, from 22 to 26 fathoms, coarſe ſand and ſmall ſhells of various colours : 
with theſe ſoundings ſtand along the bank, under an eaſy fail, about North or N. N. E. 
noting your ſoundings each hour, till you get off the bank, and deepen the water to 30 
or 32 fathoms; then you are certain of the amen or the ſhip, and may ſhape a direct 
. courſe for the entrance of the harbour. 
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DIRECTIONS ron SAILING 1nTo BOMBAY * AT WAT, 
By Mr. NicnzLS0N. 


F you keep in 18 50“ North, you will run in exaaly midway between Old Woman's 

Iſland, (Collaba) and Kennery. Being in the offing, ſo that you cannot ſee the proper 
marks for going into harbour, obſerve the following directions. If the Funnel Hill is not 
to be perceived, keep the north part of Great Caramja Hill, E. by N. and run in with that 
bearing, which will carry you clear of the reef off Old Woman's Iſland, until you open the 
harbour; and if you cannot ſee Mazagoti Houſe nor Hill, then keep the north-caſt 
baſtion of Bombay caſtle North, or N. f E. and this will carry you clear of the Sunken 
Rock. When you are within that, you will ſee the other marks to carry you clear of the 
Middle Ground, &c. or being in the opening of the harbour, and you can ſee nothing 
elſe but the north-eaſt baſtion and Dungeree fort, keep the ſaid fort juſt open, or 
touching that baſtion and this mark will carry you clear of all danger into the harbour. 
N. B. Great ſhips ſhould not go up the harbour higher then to bring the Brab-tree in 
the caſtle, and the Flag-ſtaff in one, for higher up the water is ſhallow. - There are ſome 
pou where hello has doen thrown, or 
low water ſpring tides. 


SAILING our o BOMB AV. 


EING bound outward, keep Suree Fort a ſhip's length open to the weſtward of 
Croſs Iſland, which will carry you clear of the Middle Ground; and when you open 
Malabar Point, to the ſouthward of Mendam's, you are to the ſouthward of it, and may 
haul to the eaſtward: ſteer down the harbour with Mazagon Houſe, a ſhip's length open 
with the north-eaſt baſtion, till Malabar Point is open to the ſouthward of the Brab-tree, 
on the outer part of Old Woman's Iſland ; this will carry you clear of the Sunken Rock. 
When you open Malabar Point with the outer part of Old Woman's Iſland, you may 
keep cloſe up under the reef, if the wind is weſterly, which is generally the caſe in the 
afternoon: and for a leading mark, keep the Flag-ſtaff a ſail's breadth open to the eaſt- 
ward of Oyſter Rock, till you have ſhut the Funnel Hill in with the north part of Great 
Caranja Hill; then you are clear of the whole reef off Old Woman's Ts may 
. Oar act aA | 
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DIRECTIONS von SAILING rIoMR BOMB Ax, 
DvzinG ru S. W. Monsoon, BEING BOUND TO TuUR SOUTHWARD, | 


By Mr. Nienzrton. 


T this ſeaſon of the year, as ſoon as you are without the harbour, there runs a 

prodigious ſea, which, with a ſtrong ebb tide, is breaking as if you were in ſhoal 
water. Make your utmoſt endeavours to get an offing, taking advantage of all the 
ſhifts of wind, and always obſerving to ſtand on that tack you can make moſt weſting 
of. The wind will ſhift 2, 3, and ſometimes 4 points at a time in the ſqualls, which are 
frequent, __ OR ent ran; but by no. means be prevailed "onto come to an 
anchor. The beſt latitude to get an offing is 18® 3o/. 

When you have got an offing, and are in 35 or 40 fathoms, you may ſteer the along- 
ſhore courſe, if the winds permit, making an allowance of at leaſt + or 4 of a point for 
the prodigious ſwell that comes from the W. S. W. If you can make your courſe good 
S. S. E. keeping your depth of water, you may depend it will carry you clear of all the 
coaſt. | 


Although the wind will favour you as you run along, and the more you get to the 
ſouthward, yet be not covetous to take too great an offing; and by no means go out of 
ſoundings, but keep in 40, 45 or 50 fathoms, till you get 12? 3o' or 120 North. 
When you ſtand in towards the land come not nearer than 16 or 15 fathoms, as the 
weather is generally very hazy at this ſeaſon. There is alſo a ſtrong ſoutherly current, 
which favours a ſhip 20, 22, and ſometimes 26 miles in the 24 hours, more than the run 
will give; therefore you ought to make this allowance all along the Malabar Coaſt, in the 
S. W. Monſoon. 

Being in latitude 12? North, or thereabour, and having 45 or 50 fathoms, you may 
be ſure you are within the Lakedivas; but if you loſe ſoundings on the coaſt, you cannot * 
be ſo certain, whether you are without or within theſe iſlands, and run a great riſk of 
falling amongſt or upon them, on account of the thickneſs of the weather. 

Soon after this you loſe your ſoundings, for farther to the ſouthward, there are none at 
that diſtance from the ſhore ; you may then with greater ſafety ſteer S. S. E. which will 
carry you clear, both of the Malabar coaſt, and of the Lakedivas, to Cape Comorin. As 
ſoon as you are half a degree to the ſouthward of Cape Comorin, you get clear of all the 
rain and hazy weather, and have then a fine clear ſky, with fair weather, 
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nn hour of low water, as you will then get to the weſtward of the reef by the time 
the rung eee rae abr e ates tn ee pr ag 
Maybim roads, to the north of Bombay ifland, by the return of the ebb. f eh 


If you fail into Mavniu, keep the Portugueſe church a ſmall fail's aan | 


Touthward of Mayhim flag-ſtaff, till you have the round hill, (to the N. E. of the town) 


open tothe northward of the old Portugueſe church, and in the middle of the low lands: 


ſteer with the above marks, till you open the Portugueſe church clear 'to the northward 
of Mayhim Fort; you may then ſteer up for the middle of the river, and anchor a-breaſt 


of the Portugueſe church in 25 fathoms, at low water. Another good mark for going 
over the bar, adds Lieutenant Edward Harvey, is the point of the fartheſt hill (which - 


ſtands on the'ifland N. by E. from the town) on with the north part of Mayhim fort, 


| till you have the mark as before directed: to go clear of the ſhoal to the weſtward of the 


bor Rv eee eee | 
From Mayhim roads to Baſſeen river the diſtance is about 5 leagues North, and 


3 or 4 miles to the northward of them lies YVerſovab Ifland, with a fort at the entrance of 


a ſmall ſalt river. The ſhore all the way is low and even, except ſome hummotks ; 
within land it ſhews itſelf alſo in hillocks, bur higher. You may ſail along dh coaſt in 


10 or 11 fathoms free from danger, except the fiſhing ſtakes, which are found very far 


out, and within which the paſlage is unſafe.” Here is good anchoring ground, if be- 
calmed, or if the tides are againſt you, which between Bombay and Baſſeen ſet N. by E. 
and S. by W. when 3 or 4 leagues off ſhore. The flood thence runs to the N. W. by N. 
and the ebb 8. . A ere 5 eng 
bam very thick. : 

— Biaixie Repu thi voter thonk's greareiy wh . 
that river, bring, before you come under 5 fathoms, the ſouth ſteeple of Baſſeen town in 
one with the firſt little peak to the ſouthward of the great one; then ſtand in for Puſpear 
Rock, and as you approach it, edge away round a e EY Dons Feet, 
or N. by W. then ſtand ſtraight over for Daravee battery. 

About Baſſeen the coaſt is even, and at the end is a valley wherein the town is fituated, 


| to the Trend of which © a high round hill with a fort: when this bears Eaſt you then 


D d | have 
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able, about 3 or 4 leagues to the ſouthward of the entrance, by three ſmall hills, . . 
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C two little 1 through which 
you mult paſs one on the north ſide, the other on the South: this port aying but little 
water, is only fit for ſmall veſſels. | - 

From the ſouth point of Baſſeen river, about 4 leagues to the N. N. W. you meet with 
the ſmall iſland and fort of A; and about 12 leagues farther, in a northerly direction, 


lies point St. John; in all this part keep off ſhore at leaſt 3+ leagues, on account of the 


rocky banks, which ſtretch into the ſea 2 or 3 leagues; at the former diſtance, from 
the lat. of 19? 40, the depth is 17 or 18 fathoms. If neceſſity ſhould oblige you to 
turn it, you muſt come no nearer than 16 fathoms, for fear of falling ſuddenly on ſome 


| places of 7 or 8 fathoms, foul ground. The titles, which generally ſet N. N. E. and 


8. S. W. ſometimes incline towards the ſhore ; this you OS Sd, 
unleſs you find it impoſſible to ſtem the current. 
Pour Sr. Jon, called alſo the High land of St. Jobn, lies in 20? 2/ or or 3“ North; 
3 or 4 leagues inland to the ſouthward of this point are duo high peaks, one called 
Terrapore Prat, in the ſorm of a pyramid; the other Valentine Peak, ſhaped like a caſtle: 
all the coaſt is high thence to the point, the extremity of which is higheſt ; along . ſhore 
the land is low and covered with trees. | 

About 20 miles N. N. E. from Point St. John lies the town A ont af Damon, ur 
Daman, which belongs to the Portugueſe, and is the next to Goa on this ſide of India. It 
is ſituated near the mouth of a river wherein 3 e ee ene 


Monſoon. 


When on have doubled the high land of St. John, head e toads, 4 0 
the mid channel, where you have 16 or 17 fathoms, mud. Above all take care of ſailing 
too far to the weſtward, and of nearing the outer banks further than 20 or 22 fathoms, 
mud; for if you find, upon ſounding, ſand, gravel, or rock, you will be near thoſe ſhoals, 
over which you cannot paſs, even at high water; and then you muſt immediately ſtand to 
the eaſtward to regain the channel: neither on the eaſt ſide muſt ybu come under 10 
farhoms ; but if your ſoundings are gravel or rocky, you mult ſtand right off to the welt- 
ward: too near the land is dangerous, the currents horſing you thereon in a calm; and a 
good way out lie ſeveral: rocks under water. Take good notice of this ohſervation tilt 


you have got to the northward of Daman; then you may near the ooaſt at pleaſure, as 
the bottom all along is ſoft mud as far as Surat roads. 


The coaſt between point St. John and Surat river is low and even; doom. 
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En e rec? you ed nor Bund bebe een nN 
fathoms, working between that and 7 fathoms, until you get the length of 
Tens Peaks jul now dafeibed, You muſt then keep a great offing, working from 


13 to 14 fathoms, and from 18 to 20. When the body of the high land of St. Jom 
bears E. N. E. you are then entering into the ſouth end of the foul ground, which runs 


off into 12 fathoms; therefore it is not ſaſe to come under the depth of 13. or 14; 


Keeping without that, till the high land of St. John bears E. S. E. leſt you thould be 


obliged to anchor by its falling calm, or the flood tide being HR GE RELIES | 


do loſe the anchor by having your cables cut. | 
| | Without you have a leading ved ie wi empties wo ade era 


Ude, for which purpoſe I ſhall add 8 tide-table between Bombay and Surat. Being clear 


of the foul ground of St. John, if you have a leading wind, ſteer in ſhore N. N. E. or 
N. E. by N. and if you find the tide of flood carries you to the N. W. ſo as to deepen 
regularly from 17 to 18, 19 or 21 fathonis, keep your courſe the more eaſterly, ungl 


you ſhoal your water gradually to 9 or 10 fathoms as far as Daman: this town is known 


by two very high ſteeples, as well as by the hills to the. northward of them that form 
four knobs declining to the ſouthward ; and by Endergur fort, on the hill to ghe South 
of the river about 2 f miles. When you are abreaſt of Daman, and in the depth afore- 
faid, keep the ſame all the way to Surat roads; your courſe- being between N. by E. 
and N. by W. But ſhould you, by contrary winds, be obliged to work after you are paſt 
St. John, ſtanding to the N. W. do not deepen your water more than 21 or 22 fathoms; 


there is a land you ſhoal very faſt from that depth, St. John bearing S. E. + E. when 


you muſt immediately tack, and ſtand to the eaſtward in 9. or 10 fathoms,, remembering 
not to come into that depth wmileſs St. John bears to the ſouthward of E. S. E. After you 
have brought the round hill of Penella, which is à remarkable mountain ſtanding by itſelf 


about Daman, to bear about Faſt of you, do not ſtand to the ſouthward into more chan 


WWWWWWWWWWWWWGWWVV t 2 1A 
roads, 

NV B. . e de „en ee Fakes. crab mated 
alſo Agaſſts, a low iſland with cocoa-trees upon it, 6 miles to the northward of Baſſeen. 
I mention this, that you may not ſtand under that depth, when abreaſt of it, leſt neceſ- 
fity ſhould oblige you to anchor. It is Woo dhorbran beam na.ogN 


quendly hearing, wit" your ger pet Terrapore. 
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To anchor in Surat road; Domus-tree N. E. 4 N. to N. E. by N. Vaux's Tomb; 
on the north ſide of Surat river, N. by W. to N. 4 W. 8 
ee 


A \Tide-Table PE Bombay to Surat Roads. 


[Names of Places > a a 5 
8 _ | [Tr TT TT ET eo nn nuns] . 

5 mb. m. fn. m. u. m. b. m. lu. m b. 5 m. b. m.ſh. m. h. m: þ. m. b. m.ſh. m. 

dies r2.3 [12.51} 1.30 2.27] 3-15] 4-3 | 4-51 5-39] 6-27] 7-15] 8.3 | 8.51 3-39 19-27]11-15 : 

lost the Reef 0 36] 1.24] 2.12 30 3-49] 4.36] 5.24| 6.12] 7.0 7-48] 8.36 9.24; 10.12]11.0 | 

| - che Main [2.33] 1-21] 2-9 | 2-57] 3.45] 4:33] $:21] 6-9 | 6.57] 7-45] 5-33] 9-21[10.9 10.57]11.45], 

Zaſſeen 1. 3 | 1.51 2.30 3-27] 4-15] 8.3 | 5-51 6.39] 7.27 7. 27] 8.1 8.15] 9.3 | 9.51 10.36 11.27 12.25 

 Terrapore © | 1.48] 2.36| 3.24] 4-12] 5.0 | 5-48] 6.36 7.24] 8. 8.14] 9.0 | 9.410 36 I. St 

| Cape $6. Jobaſ| 2 .48| 3» 36 4 24 5-12] 6.0 6.48] 7-36 8.24 9-12]10.0 10.48]11.36 12.24 1.13 2.0 || 

- Daman 3. r8] 4-6 4.54 5-48] 6.30 7.18] 8.6 | 8.54 9-42[10.30/11.18|12.6 12.54] 1-42] 2.30 

|  Gandivi 5 3. 48] 4-5 36| 5. 24] 6. ra] 7.0 | 7. .48] 8. 36] 9-24/10-62/11 0 11.4812. 1.24 == 

8 4. 18] 5.6 | * 54] 6.42] 7.39] 8. 18] 9.6 el 9-54[10.42/11.; +Zo[12. wy 6 | 1.54 2.42] 3-30]: 

— Roads 22 5.36] 6. 24 7. 2 8.0 16.40 92042. 24011-1212. 12. 2.48 1. 360 2.2 2A . 


BLOWING WEATHER 1N- SURAF ROADS 
' DIRECFIONS FOR. GoING ovER SURAT. BAR. 


CCORDING to Lieutenant M*Cluer's obſervation, Sun Ar Roabs, i in 8 fathoms, 

| lie in lat. 22* O, North; Vaux's Tomb, or Swallow Point, by an artificial horizon, 
219 4'; and the Chief's Garden-houſe in 21* 11/.— The anchoring ground for large veſ- 
ſels is 7 or 8 fathoms, low water, Vaux's Tomb N. + E. and the entrance of Falſe River. 
E. by S. and E. S. E. Here the ſpring tides are very rapid, running 4 and 5 knots per 
hour; but it is not ſa much felt by the fatter veſſels, which lie farther in, about 4 or 
5 home, with the Tomb N. or N. + W. | 
It is very remarkable that the blowing weather ſets in much ſooner at Surat, than at 
Bombay, and you often have very ſmart gales of wind in the months of April and May. 
Tr is certainly very dangerous, for veſſels of a great draught of water, to lie in the roads. 
after the middle of April, as their ſole dependence is upon the ground tackling : on the 
ebb tides there is the greateſt danger, as you have a windward tide, and it is not un- 
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common:to roll. away the maſts. Small veſſels may always eſcape by running over the 
bar, or if the wind and tide will permit, they may run to Gogo, where they are ſheltered 
by the iſland and reef of Peram. Several ſhips have, in riding at their anchor too 
long, either foundered' or gone athore, by the wind hauling round to the weſtward, when 
they could not weather Swallow. Point. | 

In the above-mentioned. months; April and: May; the approach of a gale is known | 
by cloudy weather, gloomy and. black to the ſouth-eaſtward, with lightning, and light 
variable winds hanging. chiefly in the ſouth quarter: With. theſe tokens, it will be beſt to 
ride at ſingle anchor: . for, if you be forced to flip. or cut, one anchor only is. loſt, and you 
have: another. bower ready to bring up occaſionally. Top-maſts, &c. may be.ſtruck, but 
the fore - yard with the fore-ſail bent ſhould be kept up, as alſo the fore and. mizen-ſtay- 
fails,” which ſails will be ſufficient to ſtand with either to Gogo or over the. bar... The firſt 
of the gale: generally ſets in from the S. E., and. hauls. round gradually to the S. W.; 
when it comes about South, it is, then time to look out for a place of ſafety. Moſt 
veſſels when they anchor in the roads, at this period of the year, n 
r b e 

For going over SuzaT Bax, when you weigh from the. roads, ſtand to the northward, 
til you bring Vauws Tomb N. by W. and the great; tree which ſtands a little to the 
ſouthward of Dombes, or Domus, N. E. by E. Then ſteer in for it N. E. by E. r E.; 
when you have the tomb N. N. W. then you are at the edge of the bar; the water riſes 
3 fathoms up and down+. in ſteering in N. E. by, E. 4 E. obſerve your ſoundings, as you 
have a long ſand on each fide: of you ſteer in as. aſoreſaid, till you bring the Tomb 
N. W. 2 W. and the Great Tree N. E. + N. then haul up N. by W. or N. N. W. ac- 
cording. to the ſtrength. of che flood, edging away to the eaſtward, as the water ſhoals, till 
you. bring the Tomb N. W. by W. and the Tree N. E. by E. then keep away North. 
Obſerve.to keep the northernmoſt ſand as nigh as poſſible, if the wind is freſh, (for if you 
come. too near the ſouthernmoſt, it will be dangerous. to get clear from it) till you bring 
the Tomb W. by N. and the Tree Eaſt. Then you may ſteer in N. N. E. for Dou, 
haulmg · out to the. northward, as you ſhoal. your water, or near the ſnore. it 

rr — 
bear N. E. by N. or. racher till you are clear of the weſtern, or Middle Sand, which lies 
between Domus and the Toddy Bank ; then ſtand over about N. W. ſteering ſor che 
lower point of the tall Brab- tree at Small: be ſure to keep as near the Weſtern Sand 
eee prevents eee Og eee ee eee eee 
very narrow. 3 

Wpen you c6me:over to the Toddy Bank, deep ae eee came 6a > 
thi head of the jfland, or beginning. to open Domus creek, then ſtand over for. the Great 
Tree at Gantalowra, and keep the ſtarboard ſhore on board till you pak Roon: then 
ſhore on board till you come to your birth, where you intend to moor, or make faſt. 

| arm” 
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SAILING DIRECTIONS von vas. GULF os CAMBAY, 
By Mr. Sx tvs * | 


1 Surat to che northward keep in 10 or 13 fathomm water, and 4 or 4 miles 
' from'the ſhore, which will carry you between the Immer and Outer Sands of Swalley; 
the outer is 6 miles from the ſhore, and the inner r= mile, both which are dry at low 
water, ſpring tides. When Cutcheree Tree bears E. by N. (which is known by a large 
ſingle brab-tree upon a low point) keep out W. by N. till you have the following bear- 
ings, viz. Bogway Point N. E. + E. Donda E. by N. + N. Cutcheree Tice E. by 
S. 2 S. then clear of Goolwwaller Sand to the weſtward, ſoundings from 10 to 14 fathoms, 
ſteer N. by W. which will carry you. ſaſe into Bazocns Road from 14 to 8 fathoms, 
where you may ſafely anchor with-the following bearings; Baroche Point N. by E. 1 E. 
Cutchajal S. E. Peram Illand W. 4 N. from the point 4 or 5 miles, 6 fathoms at 
low water; the bar lies in 21 33“ latitude North. High water on full and change, 30 
minutes paſt 4 o'clock: it ebbs and flows 5 fathoms, and runs 6 miles an hour. 

« To the ſouthward of the bar is Bayvebe Sand, which lies North and South: it 
is 3+ miles long and 11 broad, and within 30 yards of either fide; from 2 to 3 fa- 
thoms deep; between it and the Inner Sand (which runs from the ſhore 5 miles here, 
and continues as far to the ſouthward as Tanar, the breadth decreaſing, and which dries at 
| low water fpring tides) there is a good channel to the bar from 7 to 3 fathoms water, 
and 14 mile broad; the mark for it is to bring Peram Iſland W. N. W. 2 W. ſteer in 
with it until Baroche point is N. by W. + W. then haul up for it till you have Peram 
iſland W. 2 N. this will carry you abreaſt of the bar in 3 and 4 fathoms at half a mile 
. if | | ' a 1 | 

There are two ſands off Bogway, called Goolwaller and Bogway, which are dry at low 
water, ſpring tides ; the former hes North and South, being 4 miles long, and half a 
mile broad; it lies off ſhore from Donda 64 miles: the latter, which lies N. by W. and 
8. by E. is 5+ miles long, 14 mile broad at the north end, and 25 miles at the ſouth 
end; the diſtance from the ſhore is 34 miles, and within 20 and 30 yards of each ſand 
you have 3 and 4 fathoms water. Between theſe fands is 4 good channel to ſail or work 
through in the day-time, but exceſſively dangerous in the night, for you cannot depend 
dn your ſoundings; therefore in the night it is adviſable to go to the weſtward of 

Goolwaller; CO OR ee e e eee Wd cis 
PII e Won. * | | 
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* From Broche, or Barocke, to umbaſter keep within'g-miles of the ſhore, in j or 8 
fathoms, 'low water; and in working do not ſtand at any time above a leagues off, from 
8 to 10 fathoms, becauſe the tide is ſo rapid,-thatin caſe it falling little wind, you would 
meet with great difficulty to get in ſhore again: from the ſhore a flat runs off f and a 
miles, dry at low water, ſpring tides, which eontinues from Iumbaſeer to Dagen to the 
northward of Iumbaſeer in ſome D e eee e 
from 4 to 7 fathoms water. 5 

< IuBASEER Road, which lies in the darieatde' 27e 4 North;/igknown epd on 
the north ſide of che entrance of che river called Diu the marks for -anchoring/ are, che 
nforefaid pagoda N. E. by E. 4 E. and Iumbaſeer point E. by N. in y fachoms,'low water, 
the dry part of the flat 5 a mile diſtance; and from the Pagoda 4 or 5 miles ith the 
aforeſaid bearings, you will have very little tide, and lie with great ſafety, the north part 
of the flat breaking the ſtrength of the tide. High water on full and change 48 minutes 
paſt 4 o'clock, ebbs On 6 fathoms; CCC 
and oll. 

11 Thi/Sitgace From Frndialey 6 Wege U with e »þ mille droad, | 
but very dangerots, the tide running with-ſuety amazing velocity : ſormilings*from 7 to 2 
fathoms, firſt quarter flood. In going keep within a quarter of a mile of the flat in 
2, 3 and 4 fathoms, until you have brought a ſmall duſter of trees Eaſt ; then haul in for 
the ſhore, keeping within 200 yards of it up to Gongway Road; and when abreaſt of the 
town, you may ſafely anchor about 80 yards from high water mark, where you will 
ground at firſt quarter ebb. It is dry over the hay from the latitude 220 3' North to 
Cambay at low water, ſpring tides. No. veſſel attempts to go above Gongway in a tide 
from Iumbaſcer, as it is attended with bad conſequences; for if they cannot get into 
Cambay creek, they muſt. return to Gongway. High water at Gongway, quarter paſt 5 
o'clock, on full and change. 

Tuns le from Goagrrey.co.Conngr, which hes jo the Hebie of 228 a4 Nond: 
at firſt quarter food they always weigh and ſtand over, keeping the pagoda (at Cambay) 
' bearing N. by E. 2 E. and in working from N. by W. to N. E. by N. the ſoundings 
are from a to 4 fathoms : you muſt: keep the ſhore cloſe aboard until you are to the 
northward of Dagom, meeting with great overſalls, and the tide running ſo rapidly, that if 
the veſſel ſhould take the ground, ſhe mult overſet immediately, and in all probability every 
foul on board periſh, which often happens through the neglect or obſtinacy of the pilots. 
N. B. The tide ſets N. E. and S. W. 

446 From Surat 10 Goc, keep (as mentioned in the remarks from Surat) to the north- 
ward until you get clear of Goolwaller ſand to the weſtward ; then ſteer over for the 
Iſland of Pall, keeping to the eaſtward of it about 1% mile, in 14 and 15 fathoms 
water, as it is very dangerous, and environed with .rocks and ſhoals: when it bears 
8. W. ſteer N. N. W. * 11 to 9 fathoms, until you get the fol- 
lowing 


ſmooth water. Ships here get (ſupplied with ſtores and proviſions, and repair any 


x r2608 )) 


lowing bearings on, the body Peram S. by E. 4 E. Kourah Point S. S. W. Gogo 
ditto W. N. W. then haul up for the body of Gogo town, which will carry you clear 
of Cogo Saxd; ſoundiags from 10 40 3 fathoms. When the following bearings 
on, you may anchor wick great ſaſety, vx. Gogo point W. by 8. <p> odd 
＋ E. houſe en Peram S. S. E. 4 E. diſtance from ſhore + 1 mile, in 3 
water; the tomn lies in 210 4 north latitude, and its, road - ſtead is a ſafe 
S. W. Monſoon, where you may run to in caſe you happen to part ſrom 
in Surat-roads, it being an entire bed of mud for 4 of a mile from the ſhore, 
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DIRECTIONS 1 FOR x VESSELS 7 ro MAKE THEIR Panter ro v BOMBAY, 
an THE. MonTus or Mur Aup Jonz, rom SURAT BAR, 2 


as TT oy * Mr. AY 


Py ge rr om dei edn which qty per nk mb 
through the violence of the S. W. Monſoon, and a heavy ſwell ſetting in upon the 
food; they ſhould either make for Gogo as before directed, or ſtand over for the Sultan- 
pore ſhore as Toon as clear of the ſouth-weſt part of Goolwaller ſand, which may be gained 
(from Surat roads) by the laſt quarter flood (to run up) and half ebb, and then they work 
down along ſhore to Diu-Head by the aſſiſtance of the tides; the ſhore is bold from 


| Groapnought Point, till within 5 miles of the eaſt part of Diu Iſland, when an offing of 4 


or 5 miles muſt be given, there being a reef of rocks running to che S. E. 2 miles. 
When the veſſel gets as low as Diu head, ſhe muſt ſtand off with an ebb tide, which 
will carry her clear of every thing, and fetch Bombay without making the land before 
you have entered its latitude ; this ſhould be attended to, for the tides upon the neaps 
have not ſufficient ſtrength to contend with the great weſtern ſwell that ſets upon the 
ſhore at the above ſeaſon of the year, between Baſſeen and Bombay, which renders it 
difficult for heavy ſhips to get an offing, I have known veſſels to have been ſeveral 
days in getting an offing, of 4 or 5 leagues; and have myſelf, in going to Surat, not 
got 4 leagues off, when abreaſt of St. John's, and with much trouble, not without 
danger, cleared the rocks which ſurround that cape. For Baroche bar and river, bring 
Baroche point N. by E. Peram W. 4 N. the entrance of the river E. N. E. ſteer 
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n Baroche Point, whe n N. by W. 4 W. haul up N. E ty E ſoundings fries 
to 21 fathoms at 4 flood, ſpring tides. When the aſoreſaid Point is N. W. weſterly, 
ſteer N. E. by N. from 5 to 3 fathoms, till you have the north ſhore aboard, and 
chen keep along it at 20 yards diſtance (this is the place where the northern Galliots lie 
for the merchant boats, and is juſt within the Bar); having got Coleycat North, ſteer E. 
by S. and when you bring it N. W. ſteer S. E. from 3 to 8 fathoms; as ſoon as the two 
Brab-trees on the Baroche ſhore bear N. N. E. haul up for them till you are within 10 
yards of the ſhore, from 5 to 9 fathoms, which you muſt keep cloſe aboard ; when two 
pagodas on the north ſhore bear N. by E. keep out S. by W. into mid-channel, to 
avoid a ſhoal that runs one third over the river from the Baroche ſhore (upon it at high 
water, 1 fathom), ſoundings from 4 to 2 fathoms; Barbouche when N. E. by E. ſteer 
for it from 3 to 9 fathoms; when abreaſt of the town you will have 6 fathoms at low 
water, where a veſſel of any burthen may lie with ſafety, From the aforeſaid town to 
Baroche the banks are from 12 to 20 feet high, which you muſt keep cloſe aboard, there 
being little water upon the ſouthern ſhore ; but off Baroche, a veſſel may anchor within 
30 yards of it, and will have 4 fathoms at low water, mm 
eee ee e | 


DESCRIPTION oy rus COAST or GUZURAT, 
| FROM | 


GROAPNAUGHT POINT ro DIU POINT, &. 


ROM Gxroarnauvcnr Point, the weſternmoſt at the entrance of the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, to Mowan Point and Bay is 20 miles, the coaſt very clear one mile from the 
ſhore; the riding is bad in that bay, the bottom being all ſandy from 7 to 10 fathoms, ' 
and with a flood tide you lie, with a dangerous reef of rocks, quite a ſtern. | 
From Mowah Point to SzarserT IsLAup the coaſt runs 16 miles in a ſtraight line; 
this is the only iſland on this coaſt except Diu; it has about 200 inhabitants and very 
good water. Veſſels are ſheltered. there againſt both winds, and they might ride out 
the S. W. Monſoon by keeping well to the eaſtward, ſo that the iſland ſhould 
ſhut in the opening of the weſt channel: round the weſt end of the iſland is the only 
way in for a large veſſel; at the caſt end it is all ſhoal water; but there is an ex- 
ont hed tol nas eo aa nao Sooi 
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rock, where you are ſhekered from the weſterly winds. This iſland is the receptacl 


of all the pirates on the coaſt, whom it ſupplies with grain and water. 
Jarnanap is about 6 miles to the weſtward of Searbett Iſland, and has the beſt 


river of any on this coaſt, on account of its eaſy entrance; though it is ſhallow, veſ- 


ſels will receive no damage by lying in the ſoft mud at low water, as they are fo well 
ſheltered from all the winde; next to Diu this is the greateſt place for trade on the coaſt 
of Guxurat. 

From Jaffrabad to Ranyjaxyovr the diſtance is 13 miles; and g or 10 miles farther 
you come to Div IsLand, which belongs to the Portugueſe. It is about 6+ miles 
from Eaſt to Weſt, and 15 from North to South: its town is defended by a caſtle well 
fortified : the inhabitants are obliged to drink rain water, and though the iſland is unfit 
for cultivation, they are plentifully fupplied from the main with proviſions of all kind. 


The water is ſo deep on the eaſt fide of the caſtle that a 74 gun ſhip might lie within 


5 or 600 yards of the wall; fo that ſhe does not come too near a rock above water which 


- Joins with a line of rocks from the caſtle. 


From the rock above water there is a bank to the caſtward with breakers upon it at 
low water, but between is a good channel of 4 or 5 fathoms, Within this bank and 
rock you have the beſt anchoring ground from 5 to 3 fathoms, 

The channel between the iſland and the main is only navigable at half tide for fiſhing, 
boats; the weſtern entrance having but 4 or 5 feet at low water on the bar; this entrance 


is defended by a fquare fort. To the weſtward of this channel, there is an excellent 


harbour againſt the weſterly winds; with good ſoundings. Diu Port, or Diu Head, forms 
the weſt ſide of this bay, and is the ſouthern extremity of the coaſt, lying in 20% 41' 427 
latitude North; the land to the weſtward is low to the water ſide, but hilly in the country; 


the ſoundings are regular in ſhore, with a hard bottom. Thus coaſt of Guzurat we have 


been deſcribing is bold, barren, and inhoſpitable ; the ſoundings give you little or no 
warning of the diſtance from the ſhore ; trees and the appearance of cultivation are very 
rare, and it is deſtitute of a good V 
gate of wind. 

From Diu Point the coaft ftretches to the N. W. about 46 leagues, as far > Giant 
Point, where the Gulf of Curch begins; this ſhore is of a moderate height, hut moun- 
tainous in the eountry, and you have ſoundings, 36 fachoms, ſand and ſhells, 7ors, 
leagues in the offing. 

Twenty leagues S. by W. from Div Point there is a Bank of braaters in about 190 go! 


| lntirude North, and about 3? Welt from Bombay, which was diſcovered in the Mary, 


on March, 1733. 
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THE MONSOONS, &c. on ru WESTERN COAST, 


On MALABAR SIDE os INDIA, 


AFTER te 6 rhe fe Mow, the lager end of October, or carly in No- 

vember, the fair weather ſets in, and puts an end to the S. W. Monſoon, which is 
. the bad and rainy ſeaſon: it generally breaks up with thunder and lightning; and a ſtorm 
comes in the ſouth-eaſt quarter, blowing violently for ſeveral hours with abundance of 
rain, then veers round the compaſs and moderates. 

Aſter the N. Earn wenther, fem iny you mey Gill up and en coaf 
with great ſafety; the winds are from N. W. to N. E. not only without ſtorms, but 
without ſquall, or any uncertain weather; ſo that you can carry all your fails night or 
day, without apprehenſion. This weather, which is often unſettled in November, con- 
tinues during December, January, February, and March, therefore they are the beſt 
ſeaſon for navigating along the coaſt. = | 

Every day about 12 o'clock, the wind comes from the ſea, and is called ſea breeze; it 
moſtly blows from W. S. W. or Weſt a r 
evening to the northward. 

Towards 6, f her 9p Ls es wed comes off the land, 
now and then after a ſhort interval of a calm between the breezes, The land-winds are 
between N. E. and E. S. E. and ſometimes but faint at their beginning, but they ſoon 
ö increaſe to a fine freſh gale, which continues till 9 or 10 A. M. next day, then they turn 
to light airs, or calm, till the ſea-breezes ſet in. Obſerve Nn 2c 
be faint and uncertain after the middle of February. 

To make moſt of theſe alternate breezes, you. are during the land-winds to get a good 
offing, at leaſt into 3o fathoms, that you ſhould take advantage of the ſea-breeze : in 
that depth you will be ſoon 5 or 6 leagues off ſhore ; but take care to be within 2 r 3 
miles of the coaſt by 7 or 8 o'clock in the evening, before the land wind comes off. 
You may in moſt places ſtand in ſhore to 8, 10 or 12 fathoms; and if you find yourſelf 
near the land before the wind blows from it, you may either anchor or make a ſmall 
trip, as there is no current at this ſeaſon, 

But if you ſhould experience a current, great regard muſt be had to it, during a 
calm, between the change of breezes, or you may loſe the advantage you have gained: 
in that caſe, ſhould the current be againſt you, anchor with your ſmall or coaſting anchor, 
and wait for the breeze either from the land or the fea. 
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the land-winds are very faint, ſeldom coming off till morning: the ſea-wind, or rather 
the N. W. wind, continues till then; land breezes are from N. E. to E. by N. and con- 
tinue ſo ſhort that little advantage is got by them; as you. are obliged to ſtand right 
off ſhore to get an offing, in order 'to make moſt of the ſea breeze: this generally 
comes on to the northward of Weſt, ſoon veers round to N. W. and frequently light 
airs and calms. And it often happens that the ſea-wind, with which you ſometimes 
lie a tolerable ſlant along-ſhore, will induce you to ſtand on longer than intended ; 

by which means you get cloſe in ſhore, in hope of a ſpirt of land-wind to run off 
again, when you may find yourſelf deceived; indeed it may be ſaid that during theſe 
months there are little or no land-winds. On the full and change, it blows very ſtrong 
at N. W. with a large ſea, and ſtrong ſoutherly current; therefore thoſe who are de- 

' termined to fail up this coaſt in the months of March and April, which is very tedious, 
ought to keep a very good offing : when they ſtand in ſhore in the evening with the ſea- 
breeze (as the wind generally northerns in the evenings), inſtead of anchoring to wait for 
a land breeze, they ought to ſtand off again into 3o, 35, or 40 fathoms, and there anchor, 

to be ready for the next day's ſea-breeze ; and as the winds abate about midnight, and 
continue fainting away till 10, 11, or 12 o'clock, the next day, when the ſea-breeze 
comes on again, be always to anchor when it is little wind, on account of the 
ſoutherly current,/ with generally a ſwell from the N. W.; by this method only you will 
gain ground, and keep what you have got. : 

In May the weather | is very uncertain, the winds are variable, and the thy Fequendy 
$i" gg terminates in a ſlight ſhower of rain, with much lightning to the ſouth- 
e 

ſometimes very ſtrong, eſpecially down the coaſt, to the ſouthward of Tellicherry, where 

the Monſoon always ſets in before it goes farther to the northward. It alſo ſets in to the 

hward at Surat, and on that coaſt ſooner than at Bombay: notwithſtanding the un; 
ertainty of the weather in May, the wind is moſtly 1 in the N. W. quarter, LE it 
frequently blows pretty freſh; then the weather is generally clear and fair. But when 
the wind is S. E. or South, or ſouth weſterly, which often happens, the' ſky is always over- 
caſt, &c. as if a tempeſt was coming on. Towards the latter end of this month, or early 
in June, if it happens to be the time of full, or change of the Moon, it will bring in 
| the S. W. Monfoon and rainy weather, which generally commences with heavy clouds, 
loading the ſky and threatening a ſtorm. And indeed it comes on moſtly in a violent 

- ſtorm from the S. E. with much thunder and lightning, a deluge of rain continual for 

| ſeveral days, and a prodigious great ſea conſtantly rolling upon the ſhore. During this 

month the weather is ſultry hot, and almoſt intolerable, re end, een oh 

. 


As 


The wind during this month blows frequently from the South and S. W. and 


. | 

As the S. W. Monsoon ſets in with ſtrong gales from the S. E. the wind veers round 
to the South and ſouth-weſtward, and indeed during this Monſoon it blows | 
between the 8. W. and Weſt: in the months of June and July the weather is fo bad 
upon this coaſt, that the navigation is in ſome degree impracticable, owing to almoſt 
one continued tempeſt of wind and rain, with a great ſea from the S. W. Though 
there are ſome: intervals, when the rain ceaſes, as the winds moderate a little, and the 
Sun is ſeen, but they are generally of a very ſhort duration, as well as their ſucceſſive - 

In Auguſt the Monſoon being more ſettled, and the winds more moderate, with 
longer intervals of fair weather, the ſhips who have wintered at Bombay depart thence 
for the coaſt of Coromandel, and other parts to the eaſtward, although in this month - 
there is much rain, with many hard ſqualls, and frequent ſtorms are much to be feared. 
The winds blow moſtly from S. W. "ne but ſometimes extend to W. by N. and | 
W. N. W. | 
R than in Auguſt: and you have often. fair 
weather for ſeveral days together; but yet you are not free from the apprehenſion of 
| ſtorms, . the. ſky being often overcaſt,” and the horizon obſcured. with a thick haze. 
Sometimes you meet with heavy ſqualls, and much. rain, with a large ſwell from the 
S. W. continually rolling in upon the ſhore, which in 9 or 10 fathoms, looks as if it was 
going to break; in ſome years you have heavy ſtorms during this month. . The winds 
are much the ſame as in Auguſt, from S. W. to Weſt, and W. N. W. 

In October the weather is like that in September, all che al nk an af the : 
Moon, when it becomes very precarious, the Monſoon. generally changing the latter 
end of this month, or early in November, as the full or change happens. It always 
breaks up in a violent tempeſt of wind in the ſouth-eaſt quarter, with a deluge of 
rain, and much thunder and lightning. It is not to be underſtood, however, that tho 
Monſoon changes preciſely on the full or change of the Moon; it will happen perhaps 
25 3, 4 or 5 days before or after. After the Monſoon is changed, u tie Get: 
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ns cot coaſt extends from Baſſeen to Cape Ramas below Goa; but we begin at Tull 
Point, from which to Chour, that lies in 18? 37/ lat. North, and is remakable by 
its high land, they reckon 5 leagues. Two leagues off Tull Point are the ſmall iſlands 
of Kennery, and Hennery, and about 2 northward of Choul, is that of Cvolaba; theſe 


three iſlands belong to the Mahrattah pirates. The fort of Choul is ſituated on a 


little eminence which may be ſeen 4 leagues off at ſea, at the foot of which the town 
is built. They anchor right off it in 8 or 9 fathoms water; failing along the coaſt you 
perceive ſeveral buildings, and within land many rugged mountains. | 

From Choul to Rajarous, or Dunda Rajapour, belonging to the Siddee, the coaſt is 

clear of all danger, from 4 to 5 fathoms, within a mile of the ſhore ; there are ſeveral 
ſmall bays between theſe ports, but none of them deep enough to afford any ſhelter 
againft a N. N. W. or S. W. wind, When you turn it along this coaſt, in ſtanding 
on, come no nearer than 8 or g fathoms, becauſe under that depth you may find danger 
in ſeveral places. Art the entrance of Rajapour River lies the fortified Iſland of Gingerah. 

From Rajapour Point to Comran Bar the coaſt lies nearly North and South, and 
above 5 fathoms has a clear bottom. The bay is very wide; there is good ſhelter 
againſt a N. W. wind, and veſſels may ride very ſafe, in 4 or 5 fathoms, within 500 

| yards of the ſhore; but its ſouth end has not ſo convenient a bight for ſhelter againſt the 
| ſoutherly winds. 

There is no danger from this Bay to Bancoot above 5 fathoms : to the northward of 
Bancoot is a ſmall Bay called Severndon. 

BAxcoor Rives, which cannot be entered without a pilot, lies in 17* 177 lat. North, 
and upon the ſouth fide of the entrance of this river ſtands the Engliſh fort called 
Victoria. The land about Bancoot may be eaſily known from the offing at a great 
diſtance; the interior part forms a flat of conſiderable length; but at the diſtance of 
6, 7, or 8 leagues, Harriſſa at the entrance is very conſpicuous, being a round hill when 
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to the ſouthward of it, and ft appears a ſhade darker than the other land. A league and 
a half to the ſouthward of the fort is the village of Kelſey, wich two remarkable Brab- 
trees, which make the mark for Bancoot Bar. 

From Bancoot River to Severndroog the coaſt is all clear above 5 fachoms; under 
reg ud ene eee e coma ee 
having 3 fathoms upon them. 

SevERNDROOG Fear funds ben un ifhed 4 leagues from Bancont, and chalacd aw" 
the ſhore by a line of rocks, which forms a little ſnug bay for veſſels to lie under the ſouth- 
of it. On the coaſt oppoſite to Severndroog Iſland is the town of Dapur. 

From this bay to AnozweiL River and Fort, it is about 4 + leagues; and 6 leagues 

further South, lies the Fort of Zvonux at the bottom of Beria Bay. The land here- 

about ſhews in a number of bluff points, eſpecially Boria * Point, which is ſteep to: the 

bay is near 2 miles deep and 6 wide, clear of all danger, except cloſe in, oppoſite to the 

Tos wheve there are « reef of neee «-2ctls from: the tives, The yo: 
of the river has 2 + fathoms on it at low water. 

Berween Zyghur and Rattney Garic to-the ſouthward; at 14 miles diſtance, you have 
regular foundings from 9 to 7 fathoms, all along and within a mile of the ſhore. Rar rar 
Galt is a neck of land fortified all over, and at fome diſtance from the land appearing ' 
like 2 ſeparate iſlands. To the northward: of it is a cape which makes like an iſland, . 
coming from the North or the South; even from the Weſt it ſnews different in colour 
from the other land, being much lighter. Behind this cape, to the northward, is an ex 
cellent bay and ſhelter from ſoutherly winds ; and between it and Rattney Garie another 
bay about 1 mile broad, and 2 miles deep, with 5 and 6 fathoms water, ſandy bottom. 
Eight miles to the ſouthward is a ſmall bay, between which and Rattney Garie ſtands a 

remarkable banyan-tree on the brow of one of the hills near the ſea. 
. Foxr Rapjayovn,.to the ſouthward of this ſmall bay, lies in 16* 45 latitude. North; 
it ſtands upon 4 barren hill, at the north ſide of a river which trends to north-caſtward, . 
and on the ſouth ſide you perceive a remarkable white pagoda : the hills on the South of 
. e operons, 


. Ir les in about 17% 24/ latitode Werth: this mul be the headland called Cape Dela, inthe Charts. 
Lieutenant M*Clier has taken no notice of Cape Z or Zzvp between Severndroog and Angenweel. It is 
deſcribed as follows in the New Dire#ory's Remarks, p. 108. From Cape Dobbs the coaſt lies N. N. W. 
5 leagues, to Cape Z in latitude 17 37/ North, the Variation, 1762, was 44 min. Weſt. This is a high, 
fieep, red head-land, lying out a ſmall'diftance into the ſea. It appears very white when the Sun ſhines on it, 
whighs with its being high and ſteep makes it very remarkable, Between theſe capes the coaſt is high and 
bold to; and there are ſeveral openings, like the entrance into the rivers or harbours ; and when near the - 
More, you may ſec ſeveral Indian fortifications, which I can give no particular deſcription of; but am well 
aſſured that the coaſt is clear of all danger. I (Mr. Nichelfor) have coafted it ſeveral times inſhore. You 
may ſtand in to $ or 9 fathoms with ſafety, 14 or 2 miles off ſhore; and you may coaſt it along in 11, 12, or 
13 fathoms from 2 to 3 leagves off ſhore... e we- IO EO OT FO e 3 
A ſand, mud, and ooze.” 
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{ Gaentan, or Gariab, lies g leagues due South from Radjapour ; the toaſt between is 
eee 
from 4 to 6 miles off ſhore. You have from 20 to 25 fathoms, with an offing of 4 or 
5 -leagues; and from 25 to 30 and 35 fathoms at 6, 7 and 8 leagues off the coaſt, 
muddy ground. The latitude of Gheriah town and fort is 16* 32': when the flag ſtaff, 
which is very high, and may be ſeen a great way off, bears E. by S. 2 or 3 miles, you 
have 11 or 12 fathoms; E. 4 S. 6 or 7 miles 15+ or 16 fathoms; from E. by N. to E. 
by S. 3+ leagues, 20 fuhomss and with the fame hearings 6 or 7 aue from 30 to 

33 fathoms, odzy ground *. | 
From Gheriah to Dewghur, in 16* 23“ latitude North, he dire 0 11 miles 
S. by E. eaſterly ; the coaſt ſteep to; 8 or 9 fathoms within + a mile of it, and quite 
clear of danger. Dzwonux Form ſtands on a high hill, in an iſland at the ſouthern en- 
trance of a beautiful river, which, according to report, runs above 100 miles up the coun- 
try. There is no apparent bar to this river, and, by keeping the ſouthern ſhore on board, 
you have regular ſoundings, 4 or 5 fathoms, into the back of the point, and within the 
fort. there is appearance of an excellent harbour. From the north point of the river, a 
dangerous rocky reef runs off to the S. W. therefore coming from the northward, do 
not ſtand under 7 fathoms till the river is entirely open, then ſteer for the ſouthern point. 
« The harbour of Dewghur,” ſays Mr. Archibald Blair, © bears from the weſternmoſt 
Vingorla rocks nearly N. + W. about 6 leagues: it is ſo eaſy of acceſs, I think it might 
be of ſervice, in caſe of ſhips falling to leeward in the S. W. Monſoon, ſo much as not 
to be able to weather the Vingorla rocks; they might by going on the other tack, fetch 
this port, or keep it open till they have gained an offing: nnen 

a mile to the eaſtward of the fort.” 
About 21 miles S. by E. from Dewghur, ſtand the ind and fort of Mal unpr, to 
the ſouthward of which are a number of rocks above water. Between theſe two places, 
ff . en ie OS de Ted 


. 1 anz lies 1 a at about 22 ge db Having fet 
Gariah flag-ſtaff, and the adjacent points,” ſays Lieutenant M*Clzer, ** ftood off the land with a determi- 
nation to traverſe Angria's Bank, From the latitude 16 40” North, ſtood off nearly a W. 4 S. courſe, and 
ſounded regularly every hour, till ſoundings were loſt, which is 66 miles from the land : fell in with Angria's 

Bank, es paſt xg hams, Hood ee tae. Welt, and found its breadth here to be about 10 miles. We 
croſſed it in latitude 16* 30 North, and endeavoured to traverſe to the north end of it, but the winds and 
irregularities of the currents kept us three days in the ſame latitude. - We found the Bank did not exceed 
16* 38 / North by crofing the head of it in that latitude,” Upon this deſcription Mr. Dahymple has made 
the following obſervation : Some manuſcript ſoundings deſcribe a Bank from 124 fathoms in lat. 16* 27 
North, to 175 in lat. 16* 51” North, which do not correſpond with Lieutenant M*Clzer”s deſcription of An- 
gria's Bank: Commodore Water's Direfory bad alſo, in manuſcript, a large Bank, called the Gariab Bl, 
extending from 16* North, to 17* 30“ North, which was deſcribed to have on ſome 1% e eee 

22 c This includes the Zinal Bank.” ; 
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higheſt ſide, and may be known by a ximarkable white pagods ; this river is navigable only 


for ſmall veſſels. Melundy, called alſo Malta, is inhabited by pirates, who will plunder 


any ſhip that is defenceleſs : it cannot be perceived at any great diſtance from the coaſt ; | 


and, the iſland can only be diſtinguiſhed coming from the northward or ſouthward. About 
3 miles to the North of it there is a ſmall rocky iſland, lying about a mile from the 
main, which affaxds no ſhelter-for anchorage, being chained to the coaſt by rocky irre- 
gular ground. From this iſland northward, is a ſtraight ſandy beach, clear of danger into 
5 fathoms, which depth is one mile off. 


'\Nzwrzz ForT, which lies 7 or 8 miles to the ſouthward of Melundy, is what is taken 


'by moſt people for Vingorla. It ſtands on a point of land, projecting to the South, in 150 
56“/ north latitude, and to the S. W. of it is the ſouth range of the Barren or Burnt 
Nandi, by Engliſh navigators commonly called VincoRLa Rocks. Theſe have a good 
channel between them and the point, with a good road for veſſels working up the 
.coaſt : the ſouthern range of the Vingorla Rocks appears to be chained by a reef; there 
are about 20 in ſight, ſeveral of which are juſt a-waſh at high water; they lie nearly 
in a direction North and South, and may be ſeen about 5 leagues from a ſhip's deck. 1 
have paſſed, ſays Mr. Nichelſon, within 2 or 3 miles of theſe rocks in 17*fathoms, and 
when they bore Eaſt 5 or 6 miles, I have had 18 fathoms, by which I imagine they are 
ſteep to. You have from 30 to 35 fathoms, oozy ground, 5 leagues off, when'they can 
but juſt be ſeen-from the poop of a large Thip. It is adviſable, when paſſing theſe rocks 
in the night or hazy weather, not to go under 20 fathoms, which will carry you 21 or 3 


85 fee In the road to the ſouthward of Vingorla Rocks, a ſhip may an- 


chor in 12, 13, and 14 fathoms, clear muddy ground, by bringing the outermoſt rock 
to W. N. W. or W. by N. and the extremes of the land to the ſouthward, to bear S. E. 
The adjacent coaſt, like that of Melundy, is inhabited by pirates, and ſhips of ſman 
force muſt avoid coming near this place. 


From Newtee Point to Razz, the coalt runs S. S.E. nearly, about'1 5 miles; it is 


a regular ſandy beach, and good ſoundings all the way, within a mile of it. Raree is a 
well built fort on an eminence, and very conſpicuous from the ſea. To the weſtward 
of this fort is a long rocky point with many rocks above water; two in particular lie to 
. the 8. W. of it, above a mile from the ſhore: theſe rocks are in the line of 7 fathoms, 
and jt is here neceſſary not to come under 10 in the night. Ta the northward of this 
place is a Imall river navigable for boats. 


From Raree to the Bluff Point of the Agoada, at the entrance of Goa, the} ken 


15 miles in a ſouth direction. Along this coaſt are the two forts of Chiracole and Chapya ; 
e firſt ſtanding off the brow of a hill does not ſhew itſelf at any diſtance in the offing ; 
the other is better ſeen, being ſituated on a high bluff point, to the northward of which 
is a ſmall river, and the land about it being hilly to ſeaward: both belong to the Portu- 

ö colours at theſe forts, | 
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DIRECTIONS von Taz BAR any HARBOUR or GOA, 


And rox MURMUGAON. 


_IY is 0 WORE of the 3 in India, and the e of the 
Viceroy.; this place is too well known to require a farther * which be- 
| ſides would be nowiſe conducive to the object we have in view. 

“The ſhore (of Goa) from the Bluff Point of the Agoada to 2 or 3 miles northward is 
ſandy; on the top of Agoada Point is a fort, of brown ftone, with a Light-houſe in the 
center, at which however no light is ſhewn, except when any Portugueſe ſhips are ex- 

peed from Europe. The point of Noſa Senhora do Cabo, about 3 miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Agoada, is bluff, and appears covered with trees ſurrounding a large white 
building, viſible at a conſiderable diſtance, which is the convent from whence the point 
takes its name. The foot of the point is incloſed on the weſt fide by an old fortification 
of brown ſtone; off the point lie ſome rocks moſtly above water. 

* MuxMUcaon Point, about 7 miles to the ſouthward of the Agoada, is a long level 
land, nearly of the ſame height as that of the Agoada, and Noſſa Senhora do Cabo: on 
the north-weſt part of it are ſome fortifications, to the weſtward of which * to be a 
good road; we ſaw two large Portugueſe ſhips lying there. | 

« The 'north-caſtmoſt and Middle Islands of &.. George are level, 1 the 
South - weſternmoſt riſes to a point like a ſugar - loaf, the ſummit of which is rather higher 
than the other two iſlands. Part of the Gatta mountains (the Gauts) lying behind all 
this land of Goa, hinders it from being diſtinguiſhed at a great diſtance. is 

« The anchoring place in Goa Road is in 4% fathoms, at low water of ſpring tides, 
about + a mile to the ſouthward of the Agoada Fort, which ſtands at the foot of the 


* Mr. Nichelfan fays that the light is kept during the S. W. Most. 
3 | * * | 4 : ; fouth- 
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rocks round the foot of the Agoada Point, but moſtly abovs water. 

„Foo Bier ride Gels ina 
Caſtle Point, which is up Goa inlet, about 3 miles ſrom the Agoada Fort, on the north 
ſide. 

* The race of the Agrads Fort, by ers obſervations wich ay ſea-quadrant, con- 

_ cludes the Honourable Thomas Howe, is 15* 28' 207 North.” 
4 From the Agoada anchoring ground,” ſays Lieutenant luer, Ska 
the Monaſtery reef, and the wind being from the land, traverſed between the Outer St. 
George's Iſland, and the main, but had chiefly hard ground in that channel, and found it 
very. unſafe for large ſhips, as there are ſeveral detached rocks from the outer iſland, 
one in particular juſt coyered at high water. About + of a mile to S. E. of the outer 
iſland is a channel between them, with 8 or g fathoms water: to the eaſtward of theſe 
iſlands is an excellent bight where ſhips may ride out a hard North-weſter, the bottom is 
clear and regular to within £ a mile of the ſhore.” 

If lying at the Agoada, adds x third navigator, you are bound into the river, get under 
weigh at half-flood, and ſtand to the ſouthward, till you bring a ſingle black buſh that 
- lies on the hill back of Pangim, in one with the Flag-ſtaff of the Black Fort, and ſteer. 
away directly with thoſe marks in one, till you ſtrike the outer bar; you will have from 
3+ to 4 fathoms, hard rock, and be entering between the breakers, at which time edge. 
over to the north breakers, till you bring the high buſhes, on the ſouth part of Pangim 
back hill, directly over the Flag-ſtaff of the aforeſaid fort; and then run directly in with 
che fame fort, till you bring the church at the back of the Fort dos Reyes, open with the 
Fort Point; which being done you run cloſe along by the ſhore, till you come within a 
cable's length of the fiſhing ſtakes, and then haul over for the church before men- 
tioned, getting cloſe over on that ſhore, and ſtanding along by it till you open the 
town of Rebenda, or Ribandar, with Pangim Point; at which time you muſt haul di- 
realy over for a croſs on the north ſhore of the entrance of the river; and when paſt 
the ſaid croſs, you may come on either fide below Pangim. 

N. B. There are three bars, going into Goa, all hard rock, about a cable's length or 
more, diſtant from each other, between which you will have a fathom more water than 
on each bar, and ſoft mud; the inner bar is ſhoaler than the other about a foot, and there 
are, at high ſpring tides, 4 fathoms on the innermoſt, 

Phe tide flows at Goa, on full and change days, at half paſt 4 o'clock, but always ſets 
out of the river; it ebbs and flows regularly about 6 feet perpendicular, by the ſhore. 
In the bay there is a kind, of ſtill water, for the tide has no apparent motion while it is 
flowing, which is about 4 hours; e | 
of the bay for 7 or 8 hours, | 
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* "In coming from the ſea to Munmucaon, get midway been 3 Point 
and the point of the White Convent; and keep mid- channel, running up till you bring 
Murmugaon town entirely open with the fort, a e e 0 tri rea 
fort, in any depth of water you pleaſe, ſoft mud. 
N B. The danger going in is two rocks about mid-way, which always break; you 

may go between ther, or on either fide, as they are ſteep to. 

Carr Ramas, the ſouthern extremity of the Portugueſe diſtricts, les about Tr 3 
S. by E. from Murmugaon Point, the land between being low and woody near the ſea, 
and riſing into mountains at ſome diſtance from it. To ſeaward is a ſtraight regular ſandy- 

beach, clear bottom, to within a mile of the ſhore. The cape is a high land, on the 
weſtern point of which ſtands a fmall Portugueſe fort; this bluff is very ſteep to, and 
2 of a mile off, you- round 4 a 6 mat vs-is pat aber Gam 
northerly winds, for ſhips working up the coaſt. The cape is very remarkable, forming, 
from the northward and ſouthward, in ſuch a manner an the falſe cape, which is the 
higheſt, is always ſeen before the true cape. 

b eee 

George's Iſlands (called alſo Serpents Iſlands); there is a paſſage between them, with 4. 
fathoms water, nevertheleſs it is more adviſable to fail without all theſe iſlands; and in 
the night you ought to be upon your guard, e ebenen geg e tho: 
e ee u , eee | 


u. THE COAST or CANARA. 


T eee 
Mount Dilly. 

From Cape Ramas to Carwar Bay the coaſt is-curving, forming huts. REY ARR 
of any conſideration, as they will not afford ſhelter to ſhipping. Carwasr Bar is very 
little known; it is near 8 miles broad, and at the ſouth end of it are the Ducky or Oyfter 
Rocks, within which a ſhip may ride ſafe againſt a ſoutherly wind; on the ſouth part of 
the bay you find a cove where, it is ſaid, a man of war hove down in ancient times. 
Sudaſhgur, the fort of Carwar, is ſituated on a high point of land, and being remarkably 
white, becomes very conſpicuous at ſea. When that fort and the Ducky rocks are in one 
E. N. E. + E. diſtance from the land 3 leagues, from the rocks 7 or 8 miles, and Cape 
" Ramas N. + W. you have 16 and 17 fathoms; 3+ or 4 leagues off the ſhore the ſame 
depth is found, and at 5 and 7 leagues, you have from 25 to 30 fathoms: between theſe | 
rocks and Cape Ramas the depth is 14, 15, and 16 fathoms, from 5 to 7 miles off ſhore. 
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Anz Drva iſland lies to the ſouthward of Carwar Head; it is — Io, 
but not ſo broad, with a fortification towards the main garriſoned with poor wretches 
| who are tranſported from Goa; the pullign berwbct and the main is Gutr, uail-n0-a- 
ger but what can be ſeen. 

From Anje Diva to Mn nA Rives the diſtance is about 16 miles S. by E. + E. You 
may ſee the entrance of this river between two bluff: points, one to the northward, the 


Other to the ſouthward, which is the higheſt and defended by a redoubt, near which is 


cluſter of fine green trees that makes it very remarkable: juſt within this ſouth point, on 
the fide of the hill, ſtands a ſmall ſquare fort, which cannot be ſeen at a great diſtance, as 
it is built of brown ſtone. - In the entrance of the river lies a large ſand bank, that always 
diſcovers itſelf, more or lefs, by the ſeas breaking on it. To go into the ſaid river you 
muſt keep near between the point, under the ſquare fort and the edge of the ſand bank; 
and after you have paſſed the bank you may keep over to the north ſhore, and go-up'the- 
river at pleaſure. It belongs now, as well as all the coaſt between Cape Ramas and 
Mount Dilly, to Sultan Tippoo Sahib. Captain William Brereton who was there, and 
from whoſe deſcription the above detail is taken, obſerves that at Anjengo, Cochin, Tel- 
lichery, and Onore, ſhips are obliged to have their water brought off in the country 
boats, which makes watering both expenſive: and tedious ; © I would therefore,” ſays this 
gentleman, recommend it to ſhips to call in at Merjee River, where we watered in 
April 1761. Upon the northern fide of this river, on the hill, you may cut good and 
large fire wood; and rice may be bought in great quantities. Freſh water is to be had 
allo in.great plenty, extremely ſoft and good, and with the greateſt eaſe as you do not 
go into the river; the watering place is in a very fine ſandy cove juſt within the north 
point of the weſternmoſt part of the bay, where your own boats may land, and roll your 
caſk upon the ſand to a low ſtone wall, about 1 foot high, over which you may dip your 
on ime, hopes! of Cao. Phe s. fine ofa0 Set eee 
or 3 da.. 

Arbe en evnvenicnt ficdation' nie N bs asi is b e e 
or 6 fathoms: the north bluff N. E. diſtant 1 mile; Fortified Iſland (near Onore), and 
the ſouthmoſt extreme of the land in one, S. by E. E. the north extreme N. W. 
W. ve ſounded in the river from the ſhip, at half ebb, and had no leſs than 41 fa- 
thoms, within half a cable's length from the point where the Moors fort- ftands, and at 
a, cable's length from it, on the bar, we had 6; fathoms: aſter we were over the bar, the 
water increaſed to 7 fathoms, which we carried all the way till we came oppoſite to the 
Choultry :. ſo that if there was occaſion a ſhip. might enter the river, but it would be ne- 
ceſlary to ſend a boat firſt to ſound the bar. The SN OO IN; our. 
8000, robins of rice, each robin weighing 100 weight. 

- Piczon ISLAND lies g leagues due South nearly, from the entrance of Merjce River, 
and about 4 leagues from the Continent, It is a ſmall, round iſland, which being very 
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high, may be ſeen 9 or 10 leagues off in clear weather: a lite iflot or rock appears to 
the ſouth-eaſtward, and another to the caſtward.of it. About 9 or 10 miles to the Eaſt of 
Pigeon Iſland, lies another called Hos IsLaxD, ſmaller and higher, with a peak much 


like the top of a ſugar-loaf; this lies near the main land, which hereabout is very | 


mountainous, with ſeveral iſlots near it, but has gradual: ſoundings towards them, of 8 
and 9 fathoms: you may with ſafety go between Pigeon and Hog-Iſlands. I have gone 
this paſſage ſeveral times,” ſays Mr. Nichelſon, © when bound to Ananore (Onore); you 
have from 16 or 17 fathoms, mid-channel, to 11, 10 or 9 fathoms, on the continent ſide 

when ta the northward of Hog Iſland you may coaſt: it along to. Ananore road in 8, 9 or 

7 fathoms, 3 or 4 miles off ſhore, without danger. In the ſtream of Pigeon Iſland, 
you find 20 and-21 fathoms. I have paſſed without this iſland ſeveral times, 3 or 4 miles 


off, when it bore from E. by S. to E. by N. and had 24, 24 r, and 25 fathoms: in the 


night, or hazy weather, a ſhip ſhould- not come nearer than this depth. You will have 


30, 32, or 34 fathoms 3 or 4 leagues without it, when you a0-6.07-7 kagunt off ove, . | 


regular ſoundings, ſand and ooze.” 

Onorx, ln River 
and Pigeon Iſland: you may anchor in the road on ſoft muddy ground from 5 to 6 fa- 
thoms, off ſhore 14 or 2 miles; the flag-ſtaff bearing E. by N. or E. N. E. Fortified 
Iſland N. by W. and Pigeon Iſland S. by W. 3+ or 4 leagues. Fortified Wand is a 
high green iſland; level at che top, about 12 mile to the northward of Onore, and very 
near the continent; it is remarkable by its Indian fortifications. Onore is a conſiderable 
town, ſituated at the mouth of a ſalt river; ON Re ns end 
pepper; and formerly the Engliſh had: there a factory. 


From Onore to Mangalore the coaſt lies S. by E. and ſome degrees Eaſt, diſtance 31 


leagues; it is very high all the way; but cloſe to the ſea, low and woody, with regular 
ſoundings towards the ſhore. About 14 leagues to the ſouthward of Onore you meet 


with the entrance of BarezLorr, at the back of which is a remarkable peak called Bar- 


celore Peak; and 6 leagues to the South of this entrance lie St. Maxv's Rocks: theſe 


are ſeveral little iſlots, ſome of which are as high as the hull of a ſmall veſſel, others low 
and flat; they lie 21 leagues off the ſhore, and may be ſeen at 3 or 34 from the ſhip's 
deck: you have 155 or 16 fathoms without them. It is not adviſable to come nearer 


theſe rocks than 16 fathoms, and in the night, or hazy weather, than 17 or 18, in which 


"_ you will paſs them at 4 or 5 miles diſtance; at 6, 7 or 8 miles you have 21, 22, 
and 23 fathoms water, and are then 5 or 6 leagues off ſhore. 


- The Penuzna Rocks bear 8. S. E. 4 or. 5 leagues from St. Mary's Rocks, and lie 


3 or 37 from the coaſt: they are likewiſe- as high as a ſmall ſhip's hull out of water, and 


may be ſeen from the deck at 4 leagues diſtance, Yow are not to come nearer them 
chan 18 fathoms in the night. © have ſounded well about theſe rocks,” fays the judi- 
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cies Mr. Nicholſon, te and have paſſed them in 163, 16%, n any ot Gil, at 2 of 
3'miles diſtance without, and you will have no leſs water cloſe to them; 'the-foundings 
are regular and even, ſand and ooze.” Without theſe rocks you have 17 fathoms at 3 
miles; J))VVFCCCCFCCCC PO Oe 
coaſt. 

Me ben + rind bi - o has, aint Dank 
fre hall ves; "ie ͤ „„en 
muddy ground. 

From Maadore to D wine the n of Malaber begins, he Moss mem eo the 
S. by E. above 8 leagues, being low and woody, as well as clear of all danger. About 
4 leagues to the N. E. of Declah there is a long, high, ſloping mount called Barn- bill, 
with ſeveral others farther inland. Mangalore bearing E. + N: and Barn-hill E. S. E. 
off ſhore 4+ and 5 leagues, your depth will be 21 or 22 fathoms ; Barn-hill E. by S. 
$$. „67... 3 EOS OLI ECO NOR es” 
und ove. | 


III. THE COAST or MALABAR. 


HIS coaſt, as we have obſerved, begins at Declah and ends at Cape Comorin.— 
| From Declah to Mount Dilly they reckon about 8 leagues N. by W. 1 W. 
The coaſt being low woody, and clear of all danger. About 5 leagues to the northward 
of Mount Dilly is Mount Formgſo, ſo called by the Portugueſe from its beautiful appear- 
ance z and 6 leagues to the northward of it is ſeen Barn- bill; you may ſtand in ſhore on 
7 or 8 fathoms with ſafety, and coaſt it in g or 10 fathoms, at 5 or 6 miles diſtance. 
— Movnt DitLy or Moun Dilla, in lat. 129 is a high mountain lying E. N. E. and 
W. S. W. forming a point of land which projects into the ſea, and may be ſeen g or 
10 leagues off in a clear day. As you come from the northward, or ſouthward, it ap- 
pears detached from the coaſt ; and the ſurrounding land being very low, and only diſtin- 
guiſhable by trees, renders this mount and its point very remarkable to navigators. 
From Mount Dilly to TzLiicxzay, the principal Engliſh ſettlemerit-on, the Malabar 
Coaſt, the courſe is S. E. + S. diſtance about 7+ leagues; with a low and woody ſhore, 
and high mountains within the land ; you may coaſt it in a depth from 10 to 145 fathoms, 
at a diſtance from 4 to 6 miles. But off the mount in 14 or 15 fathoms, your-diſtance 
will be only 3 or 4 miles. The ſoundings are very regular. In the offing between 
Tellicherry and Mount Dilly, you have between 20 and 26 fathoms, oozy ground, from 
4 to 5 leagues, and between 25 and 35 fathoms, from 5 to 7 leagues off ſhore, When 
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Mount Dilly bears from E. by N. to S. E. by E. diſtant 6 or: 7 leagues, you” have 
31, 32, and 33 fathoms, ſandy ground. Obſerve alſo that the coaſt from the Mount to 
Tellicherry is clear of all danger in 5 fathoms, near the ſhore, and that a ſhip may range 
- it along in that depth without fear. | 

You may anchor at Tellicherry in 32, or 6 kde the Flag-ſtaff bearing N. E. by 
N. Green Iſland, which is pretty high, and covered with trees, N. by W. 3 W. off ſhore 
14 or 14 mile. There are ſeveral great rocks to the northward of the town, but no 
„ 62 they be cloſe to the ſhore. T2600] money e Rage ll ker 
refreſhments. 
About 10 miles to the nonhward of Tellicherry, ies the Dutch factory of Canenere, 
and 6 miles to the ſouthward of the former place, the French factory of Mant, near the 
mouth of a ſmall river navigable only for country veſſels. The beſt anchoring in Mahẽ 
Road, in fine weather, is in 5 or 6 fathoms, the Flag-ſtaff E. by N. or E. by N. + N. 
15 or 2 miles off ſhore, | 

They reckon: about 12 leagues S. E. by S. 0. 
the coaſt is low and very woody with ſeveral ſmall rivers and villages: between theſe 
two places lies the Sacxirieꝝ Rock, called by the natiyes Cugnali Iſland. This rock ſtands 
about 6 miles from the ſhore, and Cotta Point is bearing from it South 77 E. it bears 
from Tellicherry Flag-ſtaff about South 6% E. It is as high as a large ſhip's hull out of 
the water, ſteep to on all ſides, and very white, being covered all over with birds dung. 
It was on the reefs near Point Corr that the Prudence and Union ordnance ſtore ſhips 
ſtruck, and were both wrecked the 2oth May 1782. Driven out of Calicut Road in a 
ſtorm of wind, on the ſetting in of the S. W. Monſoon, the gale continued at S. W. and 
S. W. by W. and they were not able to weather the point. = | 

The paſſage between Sacrifice Rock and the main is very good, having no leſs than 
8 fathoms, clear ground, in mid-channel, and by going within the rock you make a 
ſhorter cut to Calicut. | | 

From Tellicherry to. Sacrifice Rock the courſe is 8. 2 E. diſtant above 6 leagues; 
being in 17 fathoms; 1 or 2 miles without the rock, rat rags regular ſoundings 
from this depth to 5+ fathoms, oozy ground. 
From the Sacrifice Rock te Calicut the courſe is 8. E. by E. about 6 leagues. 
Calicur was formerly the reſidence of the Zamorin; and a great trade is ſtill carried 
on there for pepper, cardamoms, timber, &c. by the Engliſh, French, Danes, and 
Portugueſe. Its latitude is 119 17/ lat. North. It is not quite Teen at firſt, as it lies 
in a little bay ; you ſee only to the northward of it 3 white pyramids which are called 
che Tombs; another mark equally ufeful, is a little hill upon the land, detached from 
the reſt, which reſemble two paps; this is more ſoutherly than Calicut; but when you 
come from the ſouthward, it appears to the northward of that town. In the road of 
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Calicut Weſt of che Engliſh factory lies a rocky bank, upon which you mult - avoid 
anchoring, leſt you ſhould loſe your anchor there; at a little diſtance there is no danger: 


| ſmall veſſels may anchor between the ſhore and bank; but for large ſhips the beſt 


anchorage is in 6% or 5 fathoms, ſoft muddy ground, off ſhore about 2 miles, and the 
tombs bearing E. N. E. or E. N. E. + N. When Calicut bears Eaft about 6 miles, 


you have 14 or 16 fathoms; and when the Engliſh flag-ſtaff is bearing N. E. by E. about 


2 miles, there is a ſhoal with + leſs 3 fathoms, hard rocky ground, which ſtretches 
N. N. W. and S. S. E. about a large + of a mile, with a breadth n. 
ſhips lengths, and having 5 fathoms juſt without. 

The coaſt from Calicut to Cochin lies S. 8. E. a little ſoutherly, in an extent of 
about 28 leagues: the land near the ſea is low and woody, but clear of danger; you 
may range it along in 8, 9, or 10 fathoms, muddy ground, at the diſtance of 2% or 3 
miles, to 12, 13, and 15 fathoms, from 4 to 5 and 6 leagues off ſhore, Paxiauv, 
where the Dutch have a factory, lies 14 or 15 leagues from Calicut; abeut half way 
between the two you ſee TANORE, and 3+ leagues to the northward of this, the 
entrance of Bzrroux river, which is frequented by the country veſſels. To the North 
of Paniany there is a river larger than that of Beypour, by which che pepper is brought, 
but which will admit only very ſmall veſſels, 

A very ſitall ſhoal, with 4 fathoms water on it, lies near the Durch faQory ar Paniany, 
about 4 miles off ſhore; within this ſhoal you have 6+ and 6 fathoms, at 14 mile from 
the coaſt ; without it, 9; or 10 fathoms, muddy ground, a mile off, and 14 fathoms at x 
ene or e eee eee Ronen gre ans wc, 
hereabouts. 

From Paniany N another Dutch faftory, 1 „ 
S. by E. the land is low and ſwampy along ſhore, and only perceivable by the trees; 


but inland there are very high mountains, making part of that chain called Tu Gavry, 


which extend parallel to the whole coaſt, and begin at Cape Comorin, To the caſt- 
ward of Cranganore are ſeen two peaks on the tops of theſe mountains which appear 
like the ears of a hare when you are abreaſt of them. 

As you fail along this coaſt you can ſcarcely ſee the town of Cochix, eſpecially if 
you come from the ſouthward, the trees almoſt hiding it ; you only perceive the trees, 
and the flag which is hoiſted upon a high tower. This town is the chief ſettlement 
of the Dutch upon the Coaſt of Malabar; it is encompaſſed with a good brick wall 
fortified with baſtions. The river at the mouth of which it ſtands, is very deep with- 


_, ® There is a remarkable interruption in the continuity of this chain of the Gauts, oppoſite to Paniany. 
The break is about 16 miles wide. It-is well known that ſhips which navigate the Malabar Coaft during the 
N. E. Monſoon, commonly experience a ſtronger gale in the neighbourhood of Paniany than elſewhere ; we 
* _ that this opening in the Gauts, is a very ſufficient cauſe for ſuch an effect. 
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in the bar; they build ſhips there from 200 to 300 tons: this river may be conſidered 
as an arm of the ſea, which forms one great iſland and many ſmall ones within the 
land; CCW! 
and project about a mile into the ſea. 

N If you would go to che town in a boat or canoe, to know the right channel, fer 
toward the ſtarboard point going in; and when you are near the ſhoals,- turn ſhort to the 
larboard, then go between the two reefs ; as ſoon as you approach the ſhore, and have dou- 
bled the ſtarboard point, ſteer by one of the gates of the town, where there is a pier to 
land on. You may anchor in Cochin, the flag-ſtaff bearing E. N. E. or E. N. E. 4 N. 
The bar of Cochin,” ſays Lieutenant M*Cluer, © is navigable for ſhips drawing 14 or 
5 feet water; the channel in, is to keep cloſe to the northern ſhore and breakers, ſteering 
direct for the Portugueſe church, which ſtands on the north ſide of the river. There is 
ſeldom more than 6 feet difference in the riſe and fall. of the tides here: the ebb upon 
the bar is very ſtrong, and runs longer than the flood; fo. it is uncommon for any veſſel 
to get over the bar but with a ſea-wind.” | 

Being in the ofing any where about Cochin 6 or 8 leagues to the northward or 
ſouthward of it, you will but juſt ſee che land off deck, in 22 or 23 fathoms, or about 6 
leagues from it. You have 16 fathoms 3 leagues off, with gradual ſoundings to the ſhore, | 
muddy ground. 

. © From Cochin to Anjengo the coaſt lies S. S. E. + E. in a length of 27 or 28 

leagues, the bank of ſoundings, ſoſt ground, in that interval extends from 9 to 10 
leagues off ſhore. Fifteen leagues ſouthward of Cochin is Poxxan another Dutch 
ſettlement. This part is the ſhoaleſt of the Coaſt of Malabar, beginning even at Paniany, 
but no danger, there being gradual ſoundings to the ſhore; you have 6 or 7 fathoms 
1% or 2 miles off; and 12 or 14 fathoms at 3 or 3+ leagues diſtance: all the coaſt is 
very low, and only to be diſcerned by the trees with which it is covered. 

About 6 leagues to the northward of Ajengo lies Coutan, or Quiton, à ſmall Dutch 
factory; it is known by its flag and the ſeveral tall trees that appear above the fort, which 
is encompaſſed with high white walls. The road is oppoſite the fort, and before that fort 
is a reef of rocks that may be avoided by coming no nearer the ſhore than 12 fathoms. 
It is alſo unſafe to approach Quilon Point nearer than 12 fathoms ; for under that depth 
there are OTIS RIOT Rey upon which you come an Ram” 9.94 or 
3 fathoms. 

Three miles to the northward of Quilon les the entrance called Lie Ayvices by 
18 Portugueſe, and Jviker river or inlet by the Engliſh, which communicates with 
Cochin River: its bar is navigable only ſor the flat bottom country boats, there being 
but 5 or 6 feet on it at high water. On the outſide of the bar is a ſwatch of ſoſt 
ground, e eee e e ee ee e 
thoms, which runs below ä 
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Four miles to the northward of Anjengo are the Red Cliffs, which are pretty high 
Sb e fans there you may get freſh water; but there being always 
a great ſurf on the ſhore, the watering becomes tedious. 

Au irn, an Engliſh ſettlement in the kingdom of Travancore, lies, according to 
Lieutenant M*Cluer, in 8? 39' 20", latitude North, and in 779 2 13 . 
from Greenwich. 

It is rather a difficult matter for a ſtranger to diſtinguiſh Ajengo from any conſider- 


able diſtance off ſhore, the land to ſeaward being low and woody, In clear weather 
there is a good mark by which it may be known; viz. about 8 leagues within Anjengo, 


is a very remarkable peak, higher than any of the back-land, which, when it is in one 
with the fort, bears E. 4 S. This peak is perceivable to the ſouthward of Cape Co- 
morin, and may be a guide along the coaſt, till paſt Quilon. 

The anchoring ground off Anjengo, under 10 fathoms, is ſandy, but above that depth, 
you have mud; it is beſt to anchar with the fort bearing E. N. E. or N. E. by E. on 
account of the freſh ſea-winds, which very much retard the progreſs of the Tonies, going 
to-veſſcls which lie more northerly. Obſerve that the water at Anjengo is both bad 
and ſcarce. - 

| From Anjengo to Ruttera Point the courſe is S. by E. + E. about 5 leagues; the 
coaſt between them is low to ſeaward, but covered with trees, which makes it diſcernible 
at a pretty good diſtance. There are high mountains a great way inland, and many 
buildings along the coaſt : this coaſt is bold and clear, having 11 or 12 fathoms with- 
in 1+ mile, 24 or 25wakes s or g leagues, and (rom-20-00. 4.5 Baha wm 4 a6 
leagues in the offing. 

| Rorrzaa Poner, a low level land which terminates in a bluff. to ſeaward, is higher 
than any land hereabouts: near the ſea there is a church a little to the ſouthward of this 


point, and ſeveral buildings are along ſhore by which the point may be known. 


It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, with Mr. Nichelſon, who has ſeveral times ex» | 
- -perienced it, that the weſtern coaſt of India lying N. N. W. and S. S. E. when you are , 


5 leagues off Ruttera Point, a N. N. W. courſe will carry you along ſhore to the Iſland 
Kennery, a little to the. ſouthward of Bambay, and as far without it as you were from 
Ruttera Point; and a S. B. E. courſe from Kennery will carry you the ſame diſtance off 
Ruttera Point. | 

From Ruttera Point to Cadiapatam Point the courſe is S. E. 4 E. 10 or 11 leagues; 
they reckon about 4 leagues E. S. E. from Ruttera Point to PoixT Veniam, known by 


its high ſteep land on the north fide, and its red cliffs on the ſouth ſide of it; half 


way between the two lies the ſmall Iſland of Euciam with a Portugueſe church: to the 
northward of Enciam are the river and town of Tegapatam or Tengayapatnam ; this 
dier goes far inland: the Tonies, and even Stiallops, can enter it in the rainy ſeaſon; but 
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in the dry weather, it forms a bar at the entrance, ſo that boats cannot paſs,. although 
within it is always navigable. You have ſoundings between Ruttera and Cadiapatany 
Points from 24 fathoms, 3 leagues off the latter place, to 30, 4 or 5 leagues off; and to 
35 or 40 at a diſtance of 6 cr 7 leagues. Five or fix miles to the north-weſtward of 
the latter point is Coleche ;. and on the ſhore thereabouts you perceive ſeveral buildings like 
pagodas. On the weſt ſide of Coleche, and about 3 leagues from Tegapatam river, be- 
gins a pretty high red land, intermixed with white, near the ſea and very ſteep to ſea- 
ward, which continues for 2 or 3 leagues. When you are to- the northward of Coleche 
you may go into 20. I WE eee ae OY p n ee eee 
of 4 or 5 leagues. 

CaAbfATATAu PoixT, which Lieutenant Se ak the Weſtern Cape, is very: 
remarkable, being a very red ſteep land, cloſe to the ſea, with a grove of tall trees on 
its extremity. Off this point lie two rocky iſlots. © As I paſſed (ſays that officer) in 
1783, within theſe rocks I can very well judge of their diſtance ; the one lies Weſt from: 
the cape 3+ miles; the other 8. W. 2 miles ®; the cape, I take it, lying in about 8 107 
lat. North: theſe rocks are ſurrounded with foul ground.“ S. 4 E. from the northern- 
moſt of this, about 6 or 7 miles off ſhore, lies another rock even with the water's edge, 
and a part of it about the bigneſs of a caſk above water; it is called the Buoy Rock, 
and has 13 fathoms within a boat's length of it; without it, about + of a mile, it has 17 
fathoms; at r a mile 19% and 20; at 1 mile 22, and at 1+ or 2 miles, 23 fathoms, ſandy; 
ground. Mr. Nichelſon ſounded all about this rock, and took the following-bearings upon 
it, viz. the northernmoſt of the rocky: iſlots N..+ W. the outermoſt high- land of. Cape 
Comorin E. by N. + N.. the outermoſt low land, which is the very pitch of the cape,. 
Eaſt, diſtant about 1 Cadiapatam Point N. N. E. + E. and the extremes of 
the land to the northward N. W. N. off ſhore 6 or 7 miles. It would not be adviſe-- 
able to go under 28 or 30 fathoms in the night time, or in hazy weather, the coaſt 
hereabouts being foul, ONE ron ng 
ſhore, 
| From Cadliapatam Point to Cape Comorin the courſe is E. S. E. n eee 
5 br 6 leagues. Cars Comonin, the ſouthernmoſt point of the Peninſula of India, lies in 
7* 58' lat. North, and about 77* 31' longitude Eaft of London. Its extremity is a level. 
low land covered with HOES, WHO cannot be ſeen farther off than 3 > 


„A large French plan of this part of the Coaſt of Malabar, lid down on the ſpot, places one of theſe 
| iſfots a miles S. by W. from Cadiapatam Point, and the other at pretty near the ſame diſtance 8. W. by W. 
it makes them lie N. W. by W. and 8. E. by E. above a mile from each other. At the diſtance of 1+ of a 
mile ſouth from the weſternmoſt iſlot, there is a H or rock under water, the more dangerous as it only. 
. breaks in bad weather. A BE On OLA Bod 
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- # ſhip's deck ; but a ſmall hill to the northward of it, which appears like an iſland when 


' bearing. from N. E. by N. to E. S. E. is what people in general take for the cape. 
NB. All the coaſt we have been · deſeribing, from Point Veniam to Cape Comorin, 


is high, ſo as to be ſeen 8 or 9 leagues at ſea, not including the high lands, or the 
Gauts, which commence at. the ſmall hill above Cape Comorin, and extend to the north- 


ward; theſe may be-diſcried at 20 or 25 leagues diſtance in clear weather: when you 
range the coaſt cloſe in, you cannot ſee them; except a mountain which is to the N. E. 
of Point. Veniam,. 3 or 4-leagues in ſhore. Beyond river Veniam, the ſea ſhore is low, 


edged. with white ſand, and cannot be perceived above 3 leagues, except in ſome places 


where there are trees that may be ſeen 4 or 5 leagues coming from the offing. 

The draughts in general place two great rocks off Cape Comorin, but there is only 
one large one, having many ſmall rocks about it, and which is about two cables lengths 
from the ſhore. Good ſoundings are found all round Cape Comorin ; to the caſtward, 
the cape bearing N. W. you have from 35, 30, 25 to 20 flthoms, coarſe brown ſand, 5 
tragues off; the cape bearing N. by E. 4 leagues, the depth is 20 fathoms—N. E. r N. 
4 or 5 leagues, 24 fathoms—N. E. by E. 3 leagues, 24 fathoms, coarſe ſand E. + 8. 
and the extremes of land to the northward N. by W. 2 W. 4 leagues off ſhore,. 30 fa- 
thoms. The cape from N. N. E. to N. E. by N. 7 or 8 leagues, you have 38 fathoms, 
muddy ground—N, E. by N. 6 or 7 leagues,. 35 ſathoms, ooze, with ſome ſand, then 
che extremes of the land to the northward will bear N. by W. The cape being E. N. E. 
and the extremes of land to the northward N. by W. æ W. off ſhore about 4 leagues, you 
| will find 24 fathoms, ſandy ground. 

In 1759, the king's ſhip Exxabeth diſcovered a rock to the ſouth-weſtward of Cape 
Conia: doteibetibes is he rome above this « On November 13, being at noon 
by a good obſervation in lat. 7.* 46 North, the little hill that appears like an iſland to 


the northward of the true Cape Comorin, bearing N. E. + N. and the extremes of the 


land to the northward N. by W. off ſhore 6 or 7 leagues, we had 35 fathoms. From 
noon to 2 P. M. the coarſe ſteered was N. by E. 2+ miles, when we ſaw breakers on a 
Sunxen Rock, which muſt be very near the ſurface of the water, by the ſea breaking 
en it, whilſt elſewhere it was very ſmooth : we ſaw the breakers very plain for 15 or 20 
minutes, and paſſed within a mile of them; when they bone S. E. + E. about 1+ mile, we 
founded and had 35 fathoms, the extreme part of the hill, which we ſet for Cape Como- 
tin, bearing N. E. a littls northerly; and the northernmoſt land in ſight N. by W. our 
PPC 


this is a dangerous rock, but very ſmall.” 
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THE LACKDIVAS, ox LACCADIVAS, oz LACCADIVE ISLANDS. 


NINE DEGREES CHANNEL, n SEUHELIPAR any MALIQUE. 


DANGERS, &ec. AA The LACKDIVAS. 


the weſtward of the Malabar Coaſt, is the Archipelago of the Lackdivas, Lacea- 

divas, or Laccadive. This is the general appellation for the iſlands which extend 
to the northward of the Maldivas, or Maldiva Iſlands, from 100 ro“ to 129 30 lati- 
tude North. There are 19 principal ones, moſt of them ſurrounded with reefs and ſteep 
rocks, with a great depth of water cloſe to them, ſo that navigators being at a loſs to 
know when they are near theſe iſlands, their approach becomes very dangerous. See 
Pages 111 and 116, wherein they are already mentioned. Between the Laccadive Iflands 
are many channels, through which the ſhips commonly fail, when bound from the Eaſt- 
Indies to the Perſian or Arabian Gulfs ; and the moſt known, at leaſt by European ſhips, 
as well as the beſt to keep, is that of Momal# or Mamala, commonly called the Ninz 
DEGREES Channel, and ſometimes the Nine and @ half, and Ten degrees Channel. It is 
IR. 0-0 by Reis Joanapedr eee and on the South by the 
Iſland Malique. 

Matiegs or Malicey, which Lieutenant M*Cluer calls Min1cor, is very low, and 
cannot be ſeen more than 10 miles off; the centre of the iſland lies in about 8 17/ 
North and 30 42! Weſt of Ajengo. It is about 7 miles in length, and one or 2 in 
breadth, with a large reef on the north weſt ſide, round which this officer failed in many 
places, at the diſtance of 200 yards from the beach; the paſſage lies at the north end, 
very intricate and narrow, and 2 fathoms were the deepeſt water on the reef, with an in- 
creaſe within: but the bottom was hard coral, which nothing but chains could ſtand, 
was there any ſwell; this reef forms a kind of harbour. The people were very civil, 
offering any thing their iſland afforded. It is very populous, well planted with cocoa- 
777. head, hoes obey; conck3he delſcleny fk 
called by the natives Coomelmutch, I Rane cage Mabe... br 

KaLrzny, which lies N. by E. 2 E. from Malique, diſtance 37 leagues, b 4 miles 
n ener irces; its welt fide is defended by 
an extenſive reef, breaking very high in many parts, the rocks above water. From 
che north extremity,” continues the ſkilful and indefatigable officer whoſe account we arg 
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tranſcribing, © we ſtood along the reef cloſe to the breakers in the Pattamar-boat, had no 
ſoundings till cloſe to the ſurge; and the only paſſage we could find through was a 
narrow opening in the reef, with only 17 or 2 fathoms in the channel; where their boats 
he, is about South from this opening. We ſtood above a mile within the reef, and had 
3 or 4 fathoms, all coral rocks. There are four iſlands in this cluſter ; two to the weſt- 
ward, and one to the northward of the large one. I make the center of the cluſter 
rener 7% Nan 21' from 
London.“ 

SzUHELIPAR of the navigators, the SzuvzLLies of Mr. M*Cluer, conſiſt of two very 
ſmall low iſlands, lying about 9 miles aſunder, and ſurrounded by a moſt tremendous reef 
of black rocks, which in many places are above water, about the ſize of a ſhip's hull ; 
"this reef extends about 5 miles to the ſouthward of the ſouthern iſland, called Seubeliper, 
or Shoolpol, which is of a circular form ; the nothern Seuvelly, which bears the name of 
Seuvelly, has not more than 13, or 2 miles in circuit, being ſurrounded with breakers, 
except a ſmall channel for boats. The riſe and fall of the tide is there about 6 feet in 
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© The Waden Sells hes & ü W. about 30 leagues from Kalpeny, and N. N. w. 
4 W. 38 leagues from Malique, in 10? 59/ latitude North, 

In failing. through the Ninz pzores CnaxxxL, if you ſee either of the iſſands, you may 
take a freſh- departure, and ſhape your courſe for Cape Comorin; but if no ſight of 
them can be got, which is often the caſe, the weather in the S. W. Monſoon veng 


generally very cloudy and hazy, you muſt continue to ſteer to the eaſtward, in 90 36% 


or 40 / North latitude, until you ſtrike ſoundings on the coaſt of Malabar. 

Ihe remainder of the Lakedivas being not fo much within our object, nor ſo well 
known in general as Seuhelipar, Kalpeny, and Malique, we confine our deſcription to 
that iſland, which lies neareſt to the Malabar coaſt. - 

UnvzRoor, which is the name of this Iſland, was called Aquilaon by the Portugueſe ; 
it is 3 miles long and one broad, in 10% 49! latitude North and 10 5' Weſt of Telli- 
cherry, 15 leagues North of Kalpeny, and 40 from the Continent; on the north fide 
there is an extenſive bank of ſoundings from g to 7, 11, 15, and 19 fathoms, chiefly 
coral ground; this bank is ſurrounded with coral rocks, through which there is only a 
ſmall channel for ſmal{ boats. It is well planted with ' cocoa-nut trees, its water is 
tolerably good, and fine turtle can be taken up there at any time of the day. We 
cannot terminate this article of the Lackdivas, without completing the ſhort account 
already given of their winds and currents. 

In the S. W. Monſoon the winds between Cape Baſſas in Africa, and theſe iflands, as 
we have obſerved, are conſtantly in the ſouth-weſt quarter, moſtly from S. W. to S. S. W. 
and ſometimes South, freſh and ſtcady gales. As you come near the Lackdivas you 
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meet wich freſher gales, and ſqually weather, except in che latter end of the ſeaſon, the 
end of September, or beginning of Oktober; then near the iſlands you find little winds, 
and variable with ſqualls and rains. 
In this track there is a conſtant current to the weſtward, moſtly to the S. W. or 
Wi. S. W., which is very deceiving, and throws ſhips much out of their reckoning ; its run 
being ſuppoſed to be from 8 to 12 miles a day. In the S. W. Monſoon this current 
between the Coaſt of Malabar and the Lackdivas ſets to the S. S. E. as the coaſt lies, 
with a rapidity of 20, 24, or 26 miles in 24 hours; between the Lackdivas its direction 
is to the S. S. W. and S. W. at a rate from 18 to 22 miles in 24 hours, and you have this 
current about 2 or 3 degrees to the weſtward of theſe iſlands: then it ſets entirely Weſt 
or W. S. W. 8, 10, or 11 miles, in 24 hours, and frequently you will find the ſhip 
10, 12, or 14 miles to . of the reckoning, but generally'to the 
| ſouthward. 
To the northward of the Laccadivas, lie the banks of Suzzrantanc and Papua, 
| which extend to the 13th degree of latitude North. Theſe ſhoals are the more danger- 
ous, as they do not break, and cannot be perceived till you are upon them ; you find like- 
- wiſe ſome banks more northerly, which have been ſounded upon, and are reported not 
to be dangerous; but that you may not be deceived by the conformity of depth on theſe 
banks with that along the coaſt of Malabar, attend to the following directions. 
Ihe navigators who fail to the northward of the Laccadivas, viz. thoſe from the 
Arabian or Perſian Gulfs, think it almoſt always ſufficient, eſpecially in bad weather, or 
the weſterly Monſoons, to get ſoundings on the coaſt of Malabar; then they ſteer 
S. S. E. and S. by E. in order to keep mid-channel between the iſlands and the coaſt; 
but ſuppoſing the ſoundings had been taken on one of the banks above mentioned, it is 
evident, from their ſituation with reſpect to the Laccadivas, ö 
wauld riſk to be run aſhore on one of theſe iſlands. 
I ̃! be beſt way to avoid eee e eee 


Coaſt, is not to depend upon your firſt ſoundings, but to keep your courſe for ſome time; 


then if you Joſe your ſoundings, it is a true ſign you ſounded on one of the banks; but 
if they continue, you may be ſure you are near the coaſt: it is beſt to make the coaſt 
of Malabar in 14, from 10“ to 20', and to get in good time into this latitude, This 
remark of M. D'Aprzs concerns principally thoſe who are coming from the ſouthward to 
Goa; but if a ſhip is bound from the ſame quarter to Ceylon, there is no reaſon for 
Giling to the northward of the Nine degree channel. If you are going to Bombay in the 
weſterly Monſoon, it is beſt to make the land in the latitude of Kennery and Hennery, 
and not before ; by this you have nothing to fear from the Sherbaniang ſhoal, which is 
placed 80 leagues from the coaſt by ſome, and 300 leagues by others. | 

We have taken notice already of the Ang814 BAN, in a note page 216, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Dalrymple, in his © Memoir of a Chart of the Indian Ocean,” p. 30, quotes 
Captain Forreft, to whom he is indebted for the account of a recent French diſcovery of 
a ſmall low woody iſland, to the northward of the Laccadivas; but the perſon who gave 
that gentleman the information did not remember whether it was in 14” 49 or 14* 59 
north latitude. Mr. M*Cluer, p. 31, of his Deſcription of the Coaſt of Malabar, makes 
the following obſervation on this diſcovery. © When we got into 14? 40! North, I intended 


to traverſe for the iſland ſaid to have been ſeen by a French ſhip ; but the ſeaſon being 
too far advanced, and our water a little ſhort, we ſtood for Bombay. This iſland may 


be doubted to exiſt, as the ſuppoſed ſituation of it is exactly in the track of the veſſels 
which ſtand off from Goa in the months of March and April : had there been any thing 
of the kind, we muſt have diſcovered it long ago: I imagine Captain Forreſt was wrong 
informed.” | pong 

Near the Laccadivas ſeveral other dangers are mentioned by M. D. pros. uſt. A rock 
even with the water's edge, in 12? 32“ latitude North, and about 16 leagues from the 


coaſt, which is ſaid to have been ſeen by Meſſrs. Hamilton and Gray, and which has been 


ſearched for in vain by Lieutenant M*Clxer. 

ad. A ſhoal on which the Richmond ſtruck in 1736, with rocks and breakers, in 
12? 21/ latitude North. 

3d. A ſhoal of breakers in 11 5/ latitude North, 100 Eaſt from Mount Dilly, which 
was diſcovered by Captain Vilty, of the ſhip Charles, in 1721. © 

All theſe, with the banks of ſoundings quoted by M. D. Apr?s, as well as the Laccadive, 
are at preſent omitted in Mr. Datrymple's Critical Chart, we cannot therefore hazard any 
thing poſitive concerning thoſe dangers ; but we are not the leaſt inclined to deny their 
exiſtence, nor can we ſubſcribe to the opinion of Mr. M*Clzer, that from a paſſage being 
much frequented, an argument may be drawn ſufficient to invalidate the diſcovery of an 
unknown danger in that paſſage. We muſt not cloſe this account, however, without taking 
notice of the ELicaLyzny BANK, which lies 10 leagues N. E. by N. + E. from Underoat, 
1? 30' Wet of Tellicherry, and about 6 miles long; the leaſt water found on this bank 
was 6+ fathoms: “ But by the large hollow ſwell upon it, I am convinced,” fays Mr. 
M*Cluer, © that the ſea muſt break here in the S. W. Monſoon. This ſhoal has ſharp 
coral rocks all over; we came to anchor with a cable to our anchor, the chain being un- 
bent, and in 5 minutes the buoy rope was cut, although not bent to the crown, but to 
the ſhank of the anchor; in the ſpace of two hours, when we wanted to ſhift the anchor, 
VEN 008 Here 40 # clay we fopncl the end of. the cable coly page. ugh any REN cancers 
wo one, that upon theſe banks you never recover an anchor,” 
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THE MALDIVAS any Taz EIGHT DEGREES CHANNEL, 


ISLE OF GAMA—QURO ISLAND. 

; * y . 3 
ETWEEN Malique, the ſouthernmoſt of the Lackdivas, and Kxl Av, the northern- 
moſt of the Maldivas, named alſo the Head of the Wands, is the ErcHT-DEcREEs 
CHANNEL ; this head, or north end, lies in 7* 5/ latitude North, and'73* 8/ longitude 
Eaſt, 22 leagues to the South of Malique ; it is a very low iſland, covered with trees, which 
can be perceived 5 leagues off, in clear weather. The beſt latitude to keep in when you 
go through this Channel is from 7® 3o' to 7 45/.—N. B. In page . work, it 
bas been erroneouſly printed, 8 45 or 8* 50 North. 

The MaLpivas are very little known; they compoſe an. innumerable idtode of 
ſmall low iſlands extending in a direction S. by E. nearly, from 70 5! latitude North to 
o 15“ latitude South, in which parallel the Chevalier Grenier places the ſöuthernmoſt of 
them; but there is reaſon to think they extend much more to the ſouthward of the Line, 
che ſouthernmoſt of them having been obſerved by M. Ronfais- Violette to lie in oo 36. 
latitude South, as we have mentioned page 139. 

The largeſt breadth of the Maldiva range is not above 20 leagues, and is ſormed by 
ſeveral large groups or cluſters, ſometimes double, to which they give the name of Atollons 
or Attols (ſee page 139), each of theſe being bordered with iſlands and rocks that are 
alſo ſcattered within in great numbers. Theſe Attols are ſeparated from each other by- 
channels of different widths, and probably of a great depth; we can only mention two of 
them; one between the firſt and ſecond Attol, 20 leagues to the ſouth of Kelay, through 
which the French ſhip La Reine failed in 1750; and the other towards the middle of the 
range, and near Maldiva, or the King's and; this is called Poliſdoo, or the Black Chan- 
nel; it is the more remarkable, as the water there is as black as ink, and bubbles as if 
- boiling. | 

The Diego Rays Iflands and the 8 Rock to the Weſt of the ſouthern 

Maldivas, are deſcribed in page 139. To the ſouthward of the Maldivas is ſuppoſed to 

lie the IsLEt or Gama, whoſe latitude in the Charts varies from 20 to 4?, but its exiſtence 
is denied by many navigators. 

To the Eaſt of the ſame iſlands there is no other . 

« Whether Ouro near the Line does, or does not exiſt, or whether it be an iſland or 

rock, or _ may admit of doubt; in the Grenville,” continues Mr. Dalrymple, © 1 


: | thought 
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thought I ſaw the rock, it looked like a black ſmall rock, with the appearance of a ſhoal 
and breakers. of ſmall extent; as it was to windward, and the ſhip had freſh way, it 
was ſoon out of ſight, and a doubt whether it was really a ſhoal, though it had to me 
very much that appearance. It was ſeen at 3 paſt 10 A. M. to the S. E. our courſe to 
noon” N. E. by E. 8“ latitude ob. O“ 47' North, 81* o' caſt longitude from Green- 
wich. Its poſition will therefore be about o“ 42/ north latitude, e eaſt lon· 
gitude. 
4 The e Captain Ainer, 1728, a chew fr rhe e Came 5 
Three hummocks; they loſt ſight of it in an hour: when they ſaw it, it bore N. E. 4 
* leagues by the captain's eſtimation, 6 leagues by the chief-mate's : the captain's jour- 
nal ſays, he is certain it was land.” The Compton's difcovery is generally deſcribed to be 


rocks as high as a ſhip's main- top, but the journal gives no countenance to this deſcrip- 


tion, -pofitively calling it land appearing in three hummocks. They had no obſervation; 
the captain's reckoning makes it about o 16 / North, the chief-mate's in about 0* 2! 
North. Nee e- der . e ona e 55 ſouth lati- 
rude, its longitude is about 8 1 30 Eaſt,” 

Van Keulen ſays, It has been ſeen three times; iſt, by Chrifiian Fritkius, 9 


| „ u e it in a voyage from Batavia to Surat, when they left a man upon it for mal- pracſ- 


tices, and on their return went again on ſhore to look for him, but could not find 
« Secondly, by a Dutch ſhip from Point de Galle; it was found on the ſouth point, 
low and flat, with a white beach on the weſt ſide, but on the north ſide a little hilly ; 
on the appearance of bad weather the long boat which was ſent thither was obliged to 
return ; they gueſſed the length from South to North diſtance 5, or 6 miles (200 or 24), 
and 1+ (6') from it to no ground. a 

1 Laſtly, it was ſeen iſt July 1748, by the ſhip Nearſſegbeid, in 0? 11/ North, diſtance 
- miles (200) to the W. S. W. they ſuppoſed it was one of the Maldivas, but on the 13th 


July, thinking themſelves near Ceylon, they made the Nicobars, which proves it was 


Ouro,” 
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'GRAFTON ROCK—APALURIA ISLAND, any POL-VOREIRA. 


OME other iſlands and dangers remain to be mentioned, chat lie at a great diſtance 
to the ſouthward in the Indian ocean; theſe are the GxarTon Rock, ArALuxla 
Iſland, and Pol-vokkIRA or PuLo vareiRa.—Mr. Dalrymple's Memoir, page 20 et ſeq. 
The Sunken rock named after the Grafton man of war was ſeen in lat. 10? 20% and 
long. by different reckonings 819 20“ and 820 20'; whoſe mean is 8 10 50 Eaſt. 
Nearly in the ſame + rope but in the latitude of 8 55' the Triton, Captain the 
Honourable William Elphin/tone, felt a ſhock in the night, which was 9 8 to have 
been the effect of an earthquake. 

APALURIA is deſcribed as a high iſland. In 1719 Coptain Phill Worth in the Townſend, 
on the 26th June, lat. obſ. 119 16' South, long. C6 44' Eaſt from the Cape of Good 
Hope, at ſun-ſet thought they ſaw the iſland Apaluria, but night coming on could not 
be certain; it bore N. W. by N.; at 7 in the morning it was ſeen again S. W. + S. and 
at noon lat. obſ. 8* 57” South, long. 67 1 Eaſt, it bore S. W. by S. + S. variation 
P. M. 39 46' Weſt. By projecting the run of the ſhip, Mr. Dalrymple finds that this 
iſland is to be placed in about 9 50“ South, at leaſt, and in about 84* 3 Eaſt longitude. 

28 1731, the Aiſlabie, Captain Birch, in latitude obſ. g9* 1/—9˙ 28' South, mean 

* 22', ſuppoſed they ſaw Apaluria S. W. by S. but no diſtance is aſſigned; one journal 
SS Is eee M. when it bore S. E. The alteration of bearings 
© being incompatible with the diſtance run, Mr. Dalrymple is led n if it was 

land, that the noon bearing ſhould be S. E. by S. 

In 1770, the True Briton, on the ad of November, lat. obſ. 9 NF WEI 39 
Eaſt from Cape Agulhas (8 5 34 from London), courſe N. N. E. 2 K. 2 F. to half 
paſt noon 3d, when, the clouds clearing away to the weſtward, they deſcried from deck 
the Iſland Apaluria bearing W. by N. diſtant: about 12 leagues. It appeared high and 
uneven, and ſeemed to extend ) or 8 leagues North and South; the weather being 
cloudy ſoon loſt fight of it. They reckoned it in 97 35 ſouth lat. 65 48“ caſt long. 
from Cape Agulhas (85 43 "rom London), they @w a drift and many bieds.. 

Van Keulen ſays Pulo vareira (PoL-vortira) in g* + ſouth lat. was ſeen by the ſhip- 
Ganſenbef, 1712, going from Ceylon to Batavia, bearing 8. W. 9 or 10 miles (36 or 
40⁰ ̃ diſtant. 

Mr. Dalrymple concludes with theſe words, „ L am fill in doube whether: theſe - au- 


ithorities concerning an high iſland in this quarter, can be admitted as poſitive teſtimony, 
though ſufficient . for attention.” 
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ES LE or CEY LON. 
THE GULF o MAN AR. 


DESCRIPTION. or ru SOUTH-EAST COAST or INDIA. 


— 


HE III or Cxvrox lies near the ſouth - eaſtmoſt part of India, and is in ſome de- 

gree connected with the continent by a narrow ridge of ſands moſtly dry, and about 

11 leagues in length, to which they give the name of Adam's Bridge: at each end of this 
bridge there is an iſland, . viz. Ramanout,. or Ramanacor, called alſo Ramiſſeram on the 
weſt, and Manara on the eaſt ſide; and. between thoſe iſlands and the main, to which 
they are reſpectively adjacent, are the only practicable openings in the bridge: the 
deepeſt is that of Manara, but the moſt frequented is the weſt channel between Rama-- 
nacor Iſland and Point Ramen of India; it is called by the Indians - Odiaroo, or Serpents - 
River. The width of this paſſage, according to Lieutenant George Lewis, is about 25 
mile, and between the two points (except ſome time before and after high water) there 
is a reef of rocks that ſtretches-quite acroſs, leaving only an opening near the iſland ſide, . 
of about 30 yards, which has at full ſea 5 or 6 feet water: when the Lieutenant went 
over it, in 1783, there was leſs than 3 feet at about half flood. The tide riſes there pretty 
near 4 feet, and flows about N. E. and S. W. or 3 hours. 
Berween- the weſt coaſt of Ceylon and the oppoſite coaſt of India, riamed formerly 2 
the FisnERY Coasr, from its numerous pearl banks, that ſpace of ſea called GuLy or 
Manas, and by the Dutch Turicoxix Bar, is ſhut by Adam's bridge on the north ſide, 
and opens from Cape Comorin to Point de Galle (Gaul), the ſouthernmoſt. end of the 
coaſt we are deſcribing. . 


We know very little of this gulf, in which it is very dangerous to be embayed, and are 


nor much better acquainted with the Fiſhery Coaſt, where the Dutch. have their fort and 95 


factory of Tuticorin. 
Lieutenant George Lewis, in the months of May and June 1783, paſſed this coaſt in a 
boat that kept all the way within 2 or 3 miles of the ſhore, and always came to an 
anchor before dark; he tells us it is clear and. moderately high from Cape Comorin to 
Manarar PoinT, on which ſtands a Portugueſe church, and which. lies in 8 22“ latitude 
North; then it is very low all the way, and very thin of trees. The pagoda to the N. E. 
| | of 
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of Manapar, (in form of a truncated cone) is the higheſt,” ſays this officer, © which I ever 
ſaw in India; it appeared at in in the water very much like a large ſhip endwiſe to us, 
with all her fails ſer. 

« There muſt be ſome dangerous ſhoals to the eaſtward of Manapar Point, for the 
water broke very much on all ſides of us; we paſſed through them in a ſtiff gale at 
S. W. and anchored at the north-caſtward of the Pagoda, for that night, in a little 
The firſt low iſlands that make their appearance are about 7 or 8 miles before you 
come to TuTICoRin ; they lie about 4 miles from the ſhore, and are the only reefs that 
the ſea partly waſhes over. They run (as the ſucceeding iſlands partly do) nearly 
parallel to the coaſt, all the way to Adams's Bridge, (in lat. 9? 17 North) fave two 
pretty large iſlands that lie off Tuticorin, which appear to be covered with ſhrubs and 
herbage ; the weſternmoſt of theſe two has ſome high buildings raiſed by the Dutch as 
ſtorehouſes, I believe; the trade carried on here being very great in ſea ſhells called 
Shank. The tide EE Oe e and flows, full and change, — E. 
by N. and S. W. by S.” | | 
In this gulf, during the N. E. Monſoon, io winds bib) clings Giles the WY 

eaſt quarter, and often very ſtrong ; but off Point de Galle they decreaſe and die away. 

' - Having already ſpoken, page 116, of the currents in the Gulf of Manar, we have only 
to add here, that notice has been taken by ſeveral navigators of currents ſetting in and 
off this gulf at the different ſeaſons of the year, ſo that a ſhip bound to the Malabar 
coaſt in the N. E. Monſoon, in order to fall well in-with Cape Comorin, ought to coaſt 
along Ceylon as far as Caliture, before ſhe croſſes the gulf; and when making for Ceylon 
from Cape Comorin, to be careful of falling in to the northward of Caliture. Other ex- 
perienced navigators aſſert that they never obſerved much outſet in the N. E. Monſoon, 
but have always found their reckoning very exact between the two places; however no 
error can reſult from your adopting the courſe preſcribed i in the firſt caſe, er 
ane 


DESCRIPTION or Tua WESTERN COAST or CEYLON, 
| From MANARA, To POINT ps GALLE, os. GAUL. 5 | 


ANARA, or Manar Gm whoſe ſouthernmoſt end 1 lies | in tours o latitude 
North, is known by the cluſters of cocoa-nut trees ftanding on the Weſt of the 

channel between it and Ceylon: at the entrance of this channel you find 13 or 14 feet 
water, but a ſhip of any tolerable ſize ſhould always anchor a good league off to the 
| | | weſtward 
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r Along the eaſt end of Planar, within cannon ſhot of che ſhore, yon 
have 20 or 21 feet water. 


In the fair way there is a reef, which lies N. W. and 8. E. off Aripo, the ſouth end. 


rn by S. about 4 leagues, and the north end 
W. S. W. + leagues. This reef is made of broken rocks, through which there are 


en channck: known: tp the natives, 8 practicable only to their. barks in calm 


weather; for when it blows a little freſh from the South, the reef breaks all over; you 
ſhould therefore ſtand to the N. W. till about a league of its north point, and then you 
may, in. ſmall craft; ſhape a courſe without fear. to Manara channel, or any other place 
you think proper... Within . the +depth- increaſes - 
gradually to 13 or 14 feet water. | 

From Manara to Arieo the courſe is S. Wi. by S. 14 or 15 miles, the coaſt forming 
a kind of bay between the two... Aripo is known by a ſmall village wich a little church; 
of which N. W. by W. about 2 miles, you. meet with à rock; that has 8, 9, and 10 
feet water, ſo that country veſſels can paſs over it: in the right channel you find 14, 15 
or 16 feet. Rn. a de e e eee e ee 
that depth. | 
8 Small veſſels bound from the ſouthirard to Minara ſhould obſcive; when n 
the northward of the weſt point of Cardiva, to keep about 3 leagues. off ſhore, in 18, or 
20 fathoms, ſmall: rocks; then to ſteer N. N. E. and N. E by N. till they bring Aripo - 


church to bear Eaſt ; following this track when in 4 or · g fathoms they will ſee the reef 


break, as well as the rock on the reef; then they continue their courſe. by keeping i in 
the above depth of 14 or 15 feet. 

But if you are bound from the ſouthward to Manara in larger ſhips,” when you find * 
yourſelf 3 leagues to the Weſt of Cardiva Point, in the above - mentioned depth, you are - 

to ſteer North until you ſee the reef break, and then ſtand off to the weſtward about a 
league in rounding it. From · this ſpot you can deſcry Manara Iſland to the N. E.; you 
may then haul in again and approach it, with the lead going and a good look out, as . 
much as your. ſhip will. admit. In this track you will ſometimes find that from 20 
to 25 fathoms/ th depth decreaſes all at once 2 or 3 fathoms, which happens either 
nearer the land or the reef: but this ſudden change muſt not alarm you, if it is off the 
iſland ; for having once got into 7 or 8 fathoms, you meet with regular-foundings, de- 
creaſing gradually towards ſhore to 5 fathoms, ſandy ground: if-nearer to the reef you + 
have 8 fathoms, gravel and ſmall rocks, you muſt immediately ſtand off. 

From Aripo to Canviva, or Ca IsL AND, there are 7 or 8 leagues S. W. by W. 
This iſland is very narrow, crooked, and between 4 and 5 leagues long. Its ſouthern- 
moſt point is a reddiſh hill, ſteep, and ſhaped like a cone, in 800 26 latitude North; 

you have 8 or 9 fathoms 4 leagues off, nocky. ground, coming from: the Weſt. In + 


clear. 


— 
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clear weather, at 4 or 5 leagues diſtance, you may ſee the bottom in 15 or 20 fathoms. 
In approaching it the depths are unequal, and require a conſtant uſe of the lead; be not 
ſurpriſed if after having but a few fathoms you find ſuddenly 8 or 9, becauſe from 
3% leagues off ſhore, as you ſtand towards it, the ground is very uneven, between 8 
and 9 fathoms, to about a league off the iſland, where there is a bank with only 3 fa- 
thoms, flints, on it; when you are paſt this bank, the ground is ſandy in 5 fathoms. 
To the 8. E. of this iſland there is a bay about 2 leagues from Calpentyn. 
The weſternmoſt point of CaLyznTyYN IsLawD is near 6 leagues S. W. diſtant from 
the ſouth point of Cardiva, with uneven ſoundings in this part nearly as above. The 
inner edge of the 3 fathoms bank, lies within a muſket ſhot of the ſhore, extending beyond 
Calpentyn; and about 2 miles farther there is a ledge of rocks on which the ſea breaks. 
This point is eaſily known by a thick tuft of trees, the only ones to be ſeen, except on 
the main iſland, to the eaſtward, where you perceive about 100 cocoa-trees. Between 
theſe trees and the thicket, at the bottom of a little valley, is a bight called Pacar Bay, 
which affords no ſhelter from the weſterly winds ; the ground beſides, as well as in the 
adjacent parts, is there ſo foul\ and dangerous that you cannot anchor in any part with- 
out the riſk of loſing your anchors, even within the 3 ny bank, except very near 
Cardiva or Calpentyn, in 4 or 5 fathoms. 

From Calpentyn Point to CHILILAu they reckon 8 leagues, and the courſe in the 
offing is S. S. W. To the ſouthward of Neverary Bay begins a ledge of rocks and coral, 
ſtretching along the coaſt to within a league northward of Chillau, Where, as it widens 


WWW farther off the ſhore the boom 
is ſand. 


Chillau River DOVE itſelf by a ſandy hill, on which ſome buſhes are ſeen; ad a 
round hummock near it. In coming from the ſouthward you may fail near the coaſt, 
till oppoſite the river; but to the northward of it, you muſt keep at 2 miles diſtance 
from this ledge of rocks and coral, before you ſtand in for the ſhore: the bottom 
between Calpentyn and Chillau, is fine ſand, ſometimes a little coral; but the nearer you 
approach Calpentyn, the ground becomes worſe for anchoring. 

From Chillau River to Marawit the courſe is S. by W. weſterly, about 6 leagues; 
the water is deeper between theſe two places than in any above mentioned, and you may 
approach it by the help of the lead. Marawil is known by 2 or 3 gardens of cocoa- 
trees which ſtand a little inland, and in coming from the northward reſemble e 
Napacar or Calpentyn. 

From Marawil to Carmszr, the coaſt lies S. by E. 4 leagues: this in a finall river, 
' whoſe ſides, at its mouth, ſhew a point full of cocoa-trees, when you come from the 
' northward; the bottom is good between theſe two places, eſpecially near the ſhore. ' + 

Neconso lies 1+ leagues S. W. by S. from Caymel, and the land ſeems to form a 
bight from the northward. If you are off Caymel you muſt edge a little from it, on ac- 

| count 
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r abiaglees and Magna, end-hoyps lone of hom, 
in 7 or 8 fathoms, till you bring Negombo to bear S. E. by S. by this means you 
a rock which lies N. N. W. of the flag taff, or the north point of the fortz.cloſe to it 
r When bound to Negombo, from the ſouth- 
ward, bring the fort to bear S. E. and keep that courſe till you anchor, without borrow- 
ing any more to the northward ; Negombo is known by a point the moſt projecting on 
the whole coaſt, and on which is a thick wood of cocoa-trees ; , 
ledge of rocks of ſmall extent. | 
Foot che: owner. pokes” of Negrinbe;-they reckith abant'6.leagnes 19:Conmnes the 
ground is good all the way, except over againſt a little river, where a rocky point is 
projecting about 2 miles. Keep in 10 or 12 fathoms, then you may anchor before 
e eee Reg As: ob e COR 
river becauſe of the rocks lying at its mouth, and round the ſouth point. 
From Colombo to Pawrunxz the courſe is S. by E. 4 leagues: an cated 
GarLxsss, a little round bay, open and without ſhelter ; ſhips generally coaſt dong to this 
bay about 4 miles off in 23 fathoms, ſand.” In failing from Galkiſſe, they keep in 18 
Gathoms, for fear of the rocky ground near the coaſt. Panture is a river known by 2 
rocks above water, which are on the north ſide of the entrance, at the diſtance of 


two gun-ſhots. rc 


choms, 2 miles off ſhore. a0 
From Panture to Catrrurs, or Calutane, e com adm WE. To 
che northward of Caliture lies a rocky bank, and on the ſouth ſide of the river ſtands 
the fort on a ſmall eminence. If you intend to anchor there, your mark is two hum- 
mocks near each other, and not far from the ſhore, the northeramoſt of which is che 
loweſt: as ſoon as you ſee the fort between theſe hummacks, ſteer right for them, into 
| 4 or 5 fathoms, but never come to the ſouthward of them for fear of accident. Obſerve 
Gat; raging! Cana. e 
tolerably good from 6 to 4 fathoms. 

eee lan Reach, eee eee and you 
_ fail along ſhore in 7 or 8 fathoms. To mee n is 4, rack, a 18 fue 
under water; it bears S. W. 2 S. from the fort, and 8. W. by W. 5 W. from the Hillock 
of Makvenien. The paſſage is good in 4 fathoms, eee between the 
ſhore and this rock; but it is better to go without coming nearer than 6 fathoms. 
Between Makvenicn and Berberyn the bottom is foul in 15 fathoms, and tolerable 
from 15 to 20; but above 20 it is very bad, rock and coral, ſo that in ſounding 
ſcarce a grain of {and will come up with the lead. 

Bs is» Gaal) ifnnd, very neoe Ceylon; you. may. enckor. iÞ the nonhuint af 
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be taken in rounding che point; where there are ſeveral rocks; the anchorage of this 
bay is in a or 3 fachoms, ſand, a ſmall muſker-ſhor of ſhore. 
From Berberyn Iſland, to point Cocacuuia, the courſe is S. S. Ne my 1 
between the two, about 3 miles from Berberyn, you meet with river BenrorTe, to the 
ſouthward of which is ſmall fort upon a riſing ground the anchorage there is good in 
12 or 13 fathoms, black ſand. To the northward of this river are two rocks plainly to 
be ſeen. Between Berberyn and Point Cocacheira, at 4 leagues off, you have from 28 
to 30 fathoms, hard ground; and from the latter place you may range along very near 
JETT Tony + agen: inc, 100 fathoms are not enough fomerimes to 
reach the bottom. 
Five eager 30 the-$..8-0F-Cocacheim ties Racaxme Point, reaching ine the fon 
with ſome cocoa-nut trees upon it, and ſome large high rocks on the edge of the. ſhore, 
by which it is eaſily known. In this courſe you deſery a little river ſcarce practicable 
for boats, and to the ſouthward of it a reddiſh; hummock ſteep: to ſeaward; about a 
muſket-ſhot to the northward, and 3 leagues from Ragamna, is a garden of Cocoa-trees, 
_ called Amlamgoda; four miles to the ſouthward of this garden a reef runs out about 
2 miles, upon which the ſea is. continually breaking: you muſt come no- nearer in this 
part than 20 fachoms; at 15 the ſoundings- are irregular and very fout u 9,8, or 7. It 
is in ſome places ſandy; but not very clean. 
From Ragamna to Point de Galle the diſtance is about 4 agues 8. E. by E. in 
coaſting along you muſt: not come under 25. fathoms.. A good league to the weſtward 
of Ragamna, and over againſt a reddiſh: hummock. cloſe. to the ſea,. lies the rock of 
Gindure, having only 12 or 14 feet water, and 15 or 16 fathoms all round it. To the 
fouthward of Gindure there are alfo two rocks under water, within which, about a 
cable's length, you have 15 or 16 fathoms water. Theſe rocks can be eaſily known they 
are but 5 or 6 feet under water, and the fea- breaks over them continually: boats and 
ſmall veſſels may paſs between them and the ſhore, in 9 or 10 fathoms,. but it is better 
to go near the rocks than the ſhore becauſe the foundings are uneven, . and inoreaſe or 
a 1 ee ee {apt} eee eee ee commend The 
two ſunken rocks are at about 3 or 4 miles from Point de Galle. 
Pom r pz GayLs lies in 5 48 / latitude North and 800 30 Eaſt of London. It is 
bluff to ſeaward, and riſes gradually higher toward the land the ground about it is 
pretty mountainous, but to the weſtward the land is low. Within Point de Galle is a 
bay where the Dutch have a conſiderable ſettlement, well fortified with a good garri- 
ſon. They do not fuffer any ſtrange ſhip to enter, without ſending them one of their 
pilots, in order to preſerve the knowledge of the pilotage to themſelves. Nothing farther 
can we remark concerning this place, unleſs it is that you are to come nearer it than 16 
or 18 fathoms, the flag-ſtaff bearing N. N. E. if you would anchor in good ground. 
85 | a> | | Befare 
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round them you have 10 or 11 fathoms; if you come no nearer than 1 5 fathoms, you 
run no danger of foul ground: on the nts enn 
the ſea breaks. | 


| INSTRUCTIONS | yoR SAILING BzTwzEN POINT oz GALLE, 4 
CAPE COMORIN, 1 zacs MONSOON. 


de Galle and Cape Comorin lie from each other N. W. + W. and S. E 2 E. 
very near, at a diſtance of about 70 leagues. | 

In the N. E. Monſoon the currents are very uncertain about Point de Galle and in 
eroſſing the Gulf of Manar. They ſet off the point W. S. W. and have been found 
_ often, in the opening of the gulf, to run S. W. very ſtrong, ſo that ſhips, in light winds 
and calms, have ſometimes been driven ſuddenly on the Maldivas. To avoid this it 
would be adviſable to round the Iſle of Ceylon, at leaſt as far as Caliture juſt now de- 
ſcribed, from whence, and not before, you may ſafely croſs to Cape Comorin. If unex- 
pectedly you ſhould happen to make the land to the eaſtward of the cape, avoid 
coming too near the coaſt, on account of the dangers which have been already men- 
tioned. 

Being 2 or 3 leagues off Point de Galle with the Hexcock e and the. point in one N. 
by E. 1 E. you will have 30 fathoms water. Thence, according to Mr. Nichejjon, you 
ought to coaſt it along ſhore, taking care to keep your offing, from 2 to 4 or 5 leagues, 
in depths of water during the day from 44 or 40, to 25 or 20 fathoms ; under the. latter 
depth it would not be prudent to go, on account of the ſeyeral ſtraggling rocks, 2 or 3 
miles off ſhore, deſcribed in the preceding ſection; and in 25 fathoms you will not be 
more than 3 miles from the coaſt. | 

In the night time you ought not to go under 28 or 30 fathoms; as in ſome places with 
that depth you will not be more than 4 or 5 miles off ſnore: — but at night or during the 
day you are not to fail in leſs than 40 or 44 fathoms, or elſe you will ſoon be off the 
bank, and have no ſoundings. If you ſhould then find light winds or calm, and the 
current ſoutherly, the ſhip would be driven back again or perhaps off the coaſt ; this can 
be prevented. by keeping in the depths recommended, where you may anchor and make 
ſure of your progreſs. 

As you come near Caliture, you may make bolder with the coaſt, and ſtand into 15 or 16 
fathoms, clear fandy ground; by ſtanding in ſhore, in blowing weather, you will find 
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the ſea very ſmooth. © I have ſeveral times,” continues Mr. Nichelſen, * coaſted: it 
| along this part of Ceylon, and have ſometimes met with a ſmall ſoutherly current, fre- 
quently no current at all; and have found when it has blown very freſh at North or 
N. N. E. for 24 hours together, a very ſtrong northerly current, with which, by keeping 
in the depth above mentioned, I have turned it up along ſhore, and gained a great deal 
of gromnd.”=From Calicare- you may faialy firerch atvols the Gulf of "Manar for Cope 
Comorin. 

In the S. W. Monſoon this paſſage becomes more difficult, as the currents ſet ſtrongly 
into the Gulf of Manar; by them many ſhips have been driven to the northward into the 
gulf; and it is not without great loſs of time, and imminent danger,. that they have got - 
out again. I never experienced any of theſe ſtrong currents,” ſays the gentleman above 
quoted ; ® hoe io I bellove ny hip tha hops Coylen Holy axed, with Os 
ROI 6r hs PO NOR e Wren.” | 


THE SOUTHERN COAST or CEYLON, 


Fron POINT os GALLE To Taz ELEPHANT axv Tux GREAT BASSAS. 


HE coaſt from Point de Galle to Rz>-Bay lies about E. by S. 5% or 6 Leagues: | 
and about a league to the weſtward of this bay is a ſmall iſland called Hoody 
Nand, from its being covered with trees. In coming from the weſtward to enter Red- 
Bay, you are to range along the coaſt in 12 and 14 fathoms water, till you have doubled 
a ſteep red point which makes the entrance: then you deſcry a reef, very near the 
ſhore, off which you are to fail in the depth above ſaid, till you fee to the weſtward of 
the bay an iſlot cloſe to the ſhore, and a rock within the reef: you muſt continue to ſteer 
to the Eaſt until you bring the iſlot and the rock in one: as ſoon as they are brought 
to bear, North and N. by W. you are to approach it within a ſtone's caft, and when it 
is paſſed at a cable's length, you come to an anchor in 4+ or 5 fathoms; ſhould. you 
paſs it at 2 cables“ length you riſk to meet with very foul ground. When the iſlot and 


- . the reef are in one, it is abſolutely requiſite to fail toward the reef, as we have ſaid, that 


both ſhould remain to the N. N. W. eee ee e ee ee 
ſunken rock on which there is only 11 or 12 feet water. 

To the eaſtward of the bay the land is high, and there is a. little village called 
en ede l, on account of a ledge of 
rocks which borders almoſt 4 of the bay. In going out of this bay you are to follow the 
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rei of the diveAions to come in, and when in the depth of 14 fthoms, you may fer 
at pleaſure, without however leaving off the lead. — 

From Red Point to Maruna, or Mature, the diſtance is about 3 leagues E. by 8. 
4 South: this is a Dutch ſettlement having a ſmall fort, which may be ſeen a great way 
at ſea, bearing from N. N. W. to N. E. as the r here you 
may get plenty of wood and water. . 

Matura Bay, at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, is very open, but , you 
may anchor before the town, and ride ſmooth enough in the N. E. Monſoon in 22 or 20 
fathoms, : ſand mixed with ſhells and ooze; Matura Iſland bearing N. E. 1 N. and 
Dondra head N. E. by E. or E. N. E. off ſhore about 2 miles; under 20 fathoms in 
Matura road it is foul ground, unleſs in ſome ſmall ſpots known only to the Dutch. 

Matura Iſland is ſmall and rocky, much reſembling a haycock, and lies to the eaſt- 
ward near the main land; oppoſite the fort, behind the iſland, is a good ſhelter for boats, 
where they come to anchor, as they cannot land on account of the ſurf and ſhallowneſs 
of water; the Dutch ſend off canoes to carry people out of the boats on ſhore. 
F he entrance of the river is about + a mile to the weſtward of the fort; boats go a 
fmall diſtance up this river to fill water, but the coming in is made dangerous by the 
rocks which lie under water; and the outſet of the ſtream is ſo ſtrong, that any boat touch- 
ing on theſe rocks is in danger of being overſet, FFC 
to pilot you in and out, and then you may water with 

Soing to Dowpra HAD from Red Point the courſe is E. by 8. £8; a lin nd 
from Matura S. E. + E. 4 or 5 miles. Dondra Head is a low point of land,. whoſe ex- 
tremity, lower than the reſt, is planted with a large cluſter of high cocoa-nut trees, which 
makes it eaſily known; to the S. E. of the weſt part of this. head lies a ledge of rocks, 
ſtretching out to S. W. by W. about 15 mile, with onty 9, 10, or 12 feet water upon 
them, and on which the ſea breaks ſometimes very high; towards the ſea you have 6 
or 8 fathoms water, and within, towards the coaſt, only 5, or 43 you muſt” approach 
this ledge with great caution: when you are off Matura in 12 fithoms, if you ſteer 
E. S. E. $5? S. you will double De at 2 miles diſtance in 15, 16, and 18 fa-- 
thoms. 


A little- to the eaſtward of Dondta Head: are-the Red ifi a pretty remarkable land 
cloſe to the ſea; the coaft about them is very ſteep. 

From Dondra Head to Gazrtizs the courſe is Eaſt 30 S. 1 league. Gaelies Point 
is high and ſteep in ſuch a manner that to anchor there you muſt” range it along at half 
a muſket ſhot;- otherwiſe it is very difficult to enter it, and to anchor without riſk of 
_ loſing your anchors: you may approach it as near as you pleaſe, there being no danger 
| but what is viſible, Gaelies is a ſmall bay, which is rounding to the weſtward; ſhips 
may ſafely anchor there in 4 and 5+ fathoms, oozy ground; they are ſheltered from 
the Weſt, North aad South winds ; but thoſe from the Eaſt bring in ſome. ſwell. 

| From 
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From Gaelies to Dicxwxl the diſtance is 27 leagues E. N. E. it is known by a 
garden of cocoa- trees about 2 miles long. Bemberande lies in the middle of both, and 
between it and Dickwel a rocky ledge, ſtretching near 2 miles from the coaſt, and on 
which the ſea often breaks, muſt not be. approached under 15 fathoms. 

From Dickwel to NizLwss they reckon 2 leagues to the E. N. E. you coaſt it along 
ſhore at a gun-ſhot-diſtance in 12 and 14 fathoms. Nielwel is a place of ſome trade, and 
in the weſt part of its bay ſhips are ſheltered from the S. S. W. and Weſt winds: it may 
be known by a pretty high ſteep point on the weſt ſide, having a large white building with 
a cupola, which makes it very remarkable; in coming from the weſtward this point ap- 
pears as forming an iflot, covered with cocoa-trees ; you muſt range it along as near as 
that of Gaelies in 12, and 14 fathoms; at the caſt point a rock ſhews itſelf above the wa- 
ter, but there is no other danger within the bay, except three flat rocks near the ſhore, and 
a ſhoal over which they ſay the largeſt ſhips can fail; it is adviſable however not to try 
it without your lead. Off this place, at 4 miles diſtance from the ſhore, you will have 
32 fathoms, at 6, 8, or 9 miles 52 fathoms, and without that no ſoundings. | 

From Nielwel to Coax AckER, or Kerketoes Bay, the courſe is E. N. E. 5? E. 5 miles: 
you muſt keep near the land, as it has been faid, in 12 or 14 fathoms water: this bay is 
pretty large, and directly in the middle of its opening you perceive a great rock, with a 
ſmall ſteep point to the weſtward, which you muſt approach very near in coming in. 
Two leagues farther to the E. N. E. 5? E. lies Point 7 which has a ſmall bay. 

They reckon from Tangale to WaLuwx 4 leagues E. N. E. 5 E. the land between 
theſe two places is low and: ſandy near the coaſt, but ſteep and lofty as you remove 
from it; you are to range-ir dlang 4 miles off ſhore, in 20, and 22 fathoms, ſand. mixed 
with coral. 

Waluwe is a large river, with. a ſmall hill to the northward; off its mouth about 4 
miles lies a rock on which the ſea is commonly. breaking; you may, with ſhips of 
middling ſize, fail between the coaſt and the rock in 7 or 8 fathoms, ſandy ground. 

From Waluwe the courſe is E. N. E. northerly, to Maco, a point encompaſſed: with 
rocks, and as the foul ground begins at half way, you muſt keep in 22 and 24 fathoms, 
Between Waluwe and Mago are the ſalt-pans of Mazen, a cove practicable only for long 
boats, and with a danger in the middle of it.— M B. According to the Engliſh Pilot, a 
rock to the eaſtward of Mago is ſeen above water 7 miles from the coaſt : M. D'4pres, 
from che report of ſeveral navigators who have failed along this paſſage, is of opinion 
that this is only one of the ſtraggling rocks of the Great Baſſas, which lies . nearer the 
ſhore than the reſt; but he adviſes you nevertheleſs to be upon your guard. 

From Mago to the Elephant they reckon 6 leagues to the N. E. IA Exzrnaur 
is a remarkable high rock, which becomes the more conſpicuous as there is no other 
rock or hill near it; and its fituation cloſe to the ſea makes it perceivable at a-great 
diſtance, To the S. 5 E. of the Elephant are the Great Baſſas. . 


((=w7 J 


THE GREAT BASSAS. 
— $ 
DIRECTIONS ron SAILING f , DONDRA HEAD | 
any Tus GREAT BASSAS.. 73 a 


BALE OF COTTON Rock. 


\ 


HE Gnzar Bassas, in 6? 2/7 lat. North, are a cluſter of rocks, upon which, ac- 

cording to the natives, there was formerly a ſmall pagoda made of braſs ; they ex- 
tend about 1 mile in length, and as much in breadth ; the fea breaks very high on them, 
and ſome of the rocks are a conſiderable height above water ; you mult give them a good 
birth, coming no nearer than 34 or 35 fathoms, but never under 30, ani in the night 
net under 40 fathoms. They lie 3 leagues from the coaſt, between which and this 
reef, you may ſail ranging long the ſhore, in 8, 9, 10 and 12: fathoms; you are not 
| however to approach the coaſt at more than 8, nor the Great Baſſas nearer than 12 fa- 
thoms, till the Elephant is bearing N. N. W. and when you are come half way up. the 
channel, ſteer E. N. E. or E. by N. if you are nearer the land, till you come into 30 
fathoms, then bend your courſe N. E. to paſs to the eaſtward of the Little Baſſas. 

Between Dondra Head and the Great Baſſas there is deep water near the coaſt, as 
we have already ſeen; but in all this part you will not have ſoundings any where 

' above 2 leagues, and in ſome places above 2 or 3 miles from the ſhore; you are not 

chen to depend entirely on your lead in the night, but muſt keep a good look out. 

Ships which are failing for Dondra Head to the Great Baſſas, in the S. W. Mon- 
on, having then a fair wind, always ſhape a courſe to go clear of the latter. In the 
N. E. Monſoon, being off the Great Baſſas and bound to the weſtward, having like-- 
wiſe a fair wind, they direct their courſe to the Red Cliffs, or Dondra Head. A 
W. by S. courſe, from the Great Baſſas, diſtance about 20 leagues, will bring them with 
Dondta Head; but truſt not too much to your courſe, . for the currents ſet then ſtrongly 
to the S. W. and will carry you off the land, therefore you muſt keep the ſhore cloſe 
on board, the more ſo as there is no danger within 2 or 3 leagues. 

In coming from Dondra Head to the Great Baſſas the Exgiiſb Pilot ſays you ſhould. 
ſteer E. S. E., and M. D Apris: that you ought to ſteer Eaſt, which will carry you 8 
leagues to the ſouthward of the Great Baſſas; and that he takes to be ſufficient for the 
ſer of the currents to the northward, . adviſing you to ſound from time to time Mr. 

„ 5 | Mabeen 


| Nichelſon differs from them both, being of opinion that a ſhip 2 or 3 leagues off Dondra 

_ Head may with great ſafety ſteer E. by N. which will carry her 4 or 5 leagues with- 
out the Great Baſſas. The currents, which are very changeable in theſe parts, as often run 
to the weſtward as to the eaſtward, and much oftener to the South than to the North, 
they being in general ſouth-weſterly ; this circumſtance muſt render you cautious in re- 
gard to the reckoning of the diſtance from DondrZ' Head to the Great Baſſas; this diſ- 
tance. is 20 leagues, yet when you reckon you have failed 15 ar 16 leagues, you will then 
be oppoſite to the Great Baſſas: ſeveral ſhips have even thought they had got no far- 
ther than 12 or 14 leagues. 


The obſervation is nat to be needed bon for the direion andthe length of your 
courſe. | 


— —— 


- BEFORE we proceed farther on our deſcription of the Coaſt of Ceylon, it ſeems neceſ- 
fury to give an account of the BaLz or Corron Rock ; its poſition, from report, being 
relative to Point de Galle, connects it in fome manner with the iſle of Ceylon. We are 
going to tranſcribe a letter which was communicated by Governor Cartier, at Calcutta, to 
| Captain Lyſey of the Orford man of war. This letter had been written by Mr. Callen- 
EE ER raog: antes 5 Cones Bock. | 


Sin, 
<< After being ſhipwrecked in the ver here (of Calcutta), along with Captain 
Dockerty, on March ad, 1767, I took my paſſage on board the London country ſhip 
for Bombay, and on the 28th of the ſame month the pilot left us. We had light 
airs and calms all the way down the Bay (of Bengal) with a ſtrong current. ſetting 
moſtly to the caſtward ; and to the beſt of my remembrance, as I have had the miſ- 
fortune to loſe my journal, on the 5th of May, about. . . o'clock in the forenoon, 
we then ſteering ſouth-caſterly, with à variable light breeze from the northward, we 
ſaw ſomething a-head of us, in appearance like a large bale of Cotton, being very 
White and round; it bore from us about S. S. E. diſtance about 2 miles. The ſea 
being very ſmooth we kept our courſe as before we ſaw it, and by the time we 
had got an obſervation, it being then noon, the rock bore, I think, about Eaſt, or 
E. N. E. diſtance + mile or leſs. The latitude, by the medium of 3 obſervations, 
| was 5? 22' North, and longitude from the meridian of Point Palmiras was about 
51 miles Eaſt. At the fame time we ſounded, and had no ground at 170 fathoms: 
chat afternoon we had an azimuth variation oo 14 Eaſt. When we went cloſe paſt 
the rock, being then on the-weſt ſide, it was of a dark brown, and had ſomething like 
moſs upon it. I think it may be about 40 feet long, and about half as broad, and 
. eee EI HOY 9 ORGY te Pen. Art 4 o'clock that afternoon we ſaw 
| a fail 
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a fail ſtanding to the eaſtward, and at fun ſetting ſpoke with her, being a Portugueſe 
ſhip from Point de Gall, bound to China, who informed us ſhe was then one hundred 
leagues to the weſtward of her port, and had left it ſeven days with a fair wind, which 
had continued to the time ſhe ſpoke with us. By comparing our accounts with hers, 
we were, I think, about 3 degrees or more to the eaſtward of them. As I obſerved 
before, we had a ſtrong current ſetting to the eaſtward ; the ſame was obſerved by them, 
and I ſuppoſe might ſet chem in theſe ſeven days, one degree or better to the eaſtward 
of their account. We having left the land fo long, I think the Portugueſe account is 
more to be depended upon than ours, as they had a fair wind, and no allowance to make 
for lee-way. 

« The Captain's name was idgeon ; the ſecond officer was Captain of a ſhip when l 
left Bombay (I think her name was the Diana), and has got an account of this paſſage ; 
his name is Thomas Sherwood, and I believe he gave an extract of every particular to one 
Mr. Spencer, who is now in Calcutta, and is employed in buſineſs with Captain Wedder- 
burn of the Bankſall.— This is the moſt ſatisſactory account I can give you, Sir, as I 
have no extract of my journal left, nor any thing I can go by with any certainty ; I hope 
you will be pleaſed to excuſe what errors you may find in this account, when you come. 
to compare it with any other. I am, Sir, yours, dc. 

| + | e Alexander Calendar.” 


How navigation,” obſerves Captain Lyſey, « might be improved cd but men in ge- 
neral take the ſmalleſt pains! What ſtrange people theſe were that did not ſend a boat to 
this rock ? „ ²˙ (1 might be 4 bale of coor, which 
are frequent in theſe ſeas.” _ = 

= account. aivca by Mr. Dabwaek, page 33 of his Memoir, and received by him 
from Captain Muliam Smith, late of the Houghton, does not agree entirely with the above 
letter. | 

« A rock in 50 22 / North, 100 leagues from Point de Galle (but 110 leagues by a 
Portugueſe veſſel, ſeen ſame day in April 1767, which had juſt before ſeen Point de 
Galle). The rock is 14 or 2 feet above the ſurface of the water, ſteep to, about 12 
feet broad and 20 feet long, ſmooth at the top, lying S. E. and N. W. about 3 ſhips 
length from it, no ground at 170 fathoms.— This was ſeen by Captain Widgeon of the 
ſhip Landon, belonging to Abram of Calcutta, the mates Meldram and Sherwood; Meldram 
is dead; Sherwood is captain of the Diana of Bombay. This extract from Mr. Callender, 
a paſſenger aboard at that time, who was on the rock himſelf, who gave this to Major Watſon 
at Calcutta.” 

Mr. Dalrymple, however, after having marked the Bale of Cotton Rock in lat. 5 22 
North, and 5 30' Eaſt from Point de Galle, or about 8 50 25' from London, is of the 
n and doubt the eriſtence of this danger. 
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THE EASTERN COAST.or CEYLON, 
Fxom The ELEPHANT, ox ru GREAT BASSAS, To TRINCOMALEY. 
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THE LIE EAR BASSAS.. 


| Fons che Elephant to Julius Nave the diſtance is 5 leagues N. E. by E.; in that 
interval you ſee two reefs with only 7 or 8 feet water on them, one near, and the 
other 2 miles off the ſhore. ' Julius Navz is a high white ſandy point cloſe to the ſea, 
within which you may ſafely anchor on a good bottom. The Little Baſſas are ſeparated 
. from this point P 
fathoms; you have 6 or 7 near the coaſt, and 5 in the middle. 
The Lr TIE Bass As are under water, and no part of their rocks is ſeen; but the ſez 
generally breaks on them very high: by the appearance of the breakers they may be 
about a mile in length and as much in width, being the more dangerous as you find deep 
water cloſe to them, no ground at 30 fathoms, and the next caſt 16 within 1 4 mile of 
the breakers; they lie S. S. E. of Julius Nave and N. E. or N. E. 4 E. 7 leagues from 
the Great Baſſas: between the two, at about an equal diſtance, there is a ſmall bank 
with only 8 fathoms on it, but no danger to fear; you may coaſt it along between the 
two Baſſas, about 34 or 5 leagues off ſhore, in 35 or 36 fathoms water, though there is 
no truſting to ſoundings in this part. 

Should the ſea. be nncommonly ſmooth as not to break on the Little Baſſas, the beſt 
mark to know when you are near them is a pretty high hill on the ſhore, without any 
other near it; on the ſouth fide near its ſummit ſtands a conſpicuous rock hke a chimney: 
on the top of a houſe, whence it is called CRIMNET HILL; when this hill is on. with 
the Little Baſſas it bears exactly N. W. take notice alſo that theſe dangers. bear E. 1 8. 
from the Elephant: if you keep the Elephant W. + or + N. till Chimney Hill is brought 
to bear W. N. W. + W. you will then be clear to the northward of the Little Baſſas. 

You muſt. obſerve chat farther in land to the northward of Chimney Hill, there is 
another not quite ſo high, which has upon, or near its north top, a rock riſing up in the 
ſame manner as that on Chimney Hill, though much larger and reſembling a pagoda ; 
this is not to be-diſtinguiſhed from the other hills but by the following mark: when 
Chimney Hill bears N. W. it is then touching the north part of Pagoda Hill; and when 
it bears N. W. + N. RV The land hereabout is broken and 
very mountainous. 

From Julius Nave Point to Low Baxx . the courſe is N. E. by N. "Fr 
EIT e G0k 4 es £2e0 the Ten te Low IEF ORE, ſo that you 

4 muſt 
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muſt take care to keep wide of it: the anchorage is good in 12 or 13 fathoms all along 
this coaſt. Sixteen miles farther to the N. N. E. you come to Acauvs (called in the 
Charts Aganis and Agui), which is known by a ſmall adjoining peak like a tower, with two 
ſmall hummocks to the northward of it, and a cluſter of cocoa-trees, cloſe to the ſhore. 
This peak is the laſt high land you perceive near the ſea till you come to Trincomaley. 
In coming from Low Bank Point you range along, 5 or 6 miles off in 25 fathoms, ſand 
mixed with coral ; the ſhore is bold, and you have 15 fathoms within a muſket ſhot of it. 
From Aganis to Ano, the coaſt is bearing N. by E. 4 leagues; off Aregam lies 

a reef which extends 2 miles in the offing: this place is known by two hillocks in land 
at a ſmall diſtance from each other, and by a cluſter of cocoa-trees, but not quite ſo large 
as that of Aganis; you coaſt it in 22 or 24 fathoms. Four leagues and a half N. by E. 
are reckoned from Aregam to Po) AN, called allo Tricule, which is known by a 
grove of cocoa-trees, incloſing a Pagoda. The land to ſeaward is low, and mountainous 
in the country: there is a reef about one mile off ſhore ; you mult along this part keep 
eee eee eee OY OPER eee GN ene eee RT 
in ſeveral places. 
8 8 ee eee ee ee by W. diſtance 


I $ leagues. To ſeaward between the two, the land continues to be low, and up in 


the country there are ſome very high mountains, one of which is called by the navi- 
gators Frriar's Hoop, on account of its reſembling, at one extremity, that kind of 
head dreſs; although this form is only perceived while it bears from the Weſt to the 
South, or whe the bearing ee Wor 0; . its peak appears like the top of a 
great pyramid. | 
| "There is another mountain, 5/or 6 leagues to the ſouth-eaſtward, which is not quite ſo 
high, but having a great reſemblance to the Friar's-Hood, it is ſometimes miſtaken for it: 
this is called the Falſe Hood. 

The Friar's-Hood is the moſt remarkable mountain of Ceylon; ſhips fall ofen wich 
Hades ovine cri ee fem it Its latitude is 7? 20! North. 
Bice h knwa'by the ine of « fur Bans which-onter bean tin 
are to the northward of it: it is very narrow, turns ſhort round to the ſouthward, 
and is parallel to the beach along ſhore. On the north ſide of the entrance, the 
| PPC 
known. 

Captain. Willian — of the Falmouth man of war, 1762, ſpeaks thus of Bate- 
calo: The road is very ſaſe during the S. W. Monſoon, as the winds are moſtly off 
tore 3 and if they ſhould come in fone in dnwodyad weed ah fc, 
chat you ride with ſmooth water; the proper birth being the Friar's Hood S. S. W. 


and the river's mouth South 14 or 2 miles diftant. There is a cluſter of rocks about 


3 miles to che northward of the river's mouth; bringing them Weſt, you have a good 
birth in 6 or 7 fathoms, ſand and gravel, latitude obſ. in this road 70 51 North. 
K k 2 * The 
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The entrance of the river is very narrow; 699 
at low water; the tides riſe 2 feet 2 de * e e W. 
and S. E. 

* n td os 
wharf and roll them to the well on the green; it is neceſſary to carry funnels and buckets 
with gaſkets to them, to draw the water up. Wood may be cut on the banks of the 


river near the bar in any quantity,-The Dutch governor will ſometimes fupply you 


with a few bullocks; but if you ſhould find any difficulty in getting a ſufficient quantity, 
you may ſend to the town of Metecalao and purchaſe refreſhments there, which the 
inhabitants will ſupply you with, if you treat them civilly ; they are Indians, and have 
very little communication with any other Europeans but the Dutch ; however they ſeem 
defirous of cultivating a friendſhip, and opening a commerce with the Engliſh, which the 
Dutch endeavour to prevent by every means in their power. | 

« The Dutch fort ſtands on an iſland, on the weſt fide of the river, about 5 miles 
from the mouth; it is a ſmall ſquare work with 4 baſtions mounting about 44 guns 12. 
pounders, with a garriſon of about 50 Europeans and 100 Topaſſes. | 

Two leagues off Batecalo, you meet with a rocky bank or reef, on which the ſound- 
ings are very uneven; a ſmall ſhip may fail between the land and the reef, but it is bet- 
ter to keep without. When the Friar's-Hood bears S. W. you may edge in towards the 
ſhore, and anchor againſt the river in 7 or 8 fathoms, a mile off the coaſt: ſeveral cocoa- 
trees ſcattered along the WWW . 
the land trenches to N. W. by N. 

Mr. Nichel/on, ſpeaking of this coaſt, fays, . tte 
day-time within 2 or 3 miles of it, and had 19, 20, and 22 fathoms water, and ſaw - 
nothing of the reef that both the Engliſh and the French talk ſo much of. We kept 
our lead conſtantly going, and a good look out with fair weather and ſmooth water, but 
ſaw nothing of it.” But all theſe are not ſufficient to ſhew the non- exiſtence of a reef 
3 miles farther to the eaſtward of the courſe followed ; it proves only that you may 
ſafely fail between the reef and the ſhore. 

No regard ſhould be paid to the irregular ſoundings in this part of the coaſt of 
Ceylon; there are holes, in ſeveral places, having from 18 to 20 fathoms, and ſuddenly 
to 60 or 70, ſometimes 100 fathoms, or perhaps no ground; and afterwards in 2 or 3 
caſts, near the coaſt, from 7 and 8 to 40, 30, 25, or 20 fathoms. When you range along 
this great iſland you muſt remind this difference, and not be more ſurpriſed at it than 
at the currents which ſet on or off the ſhore with little regularity. Ships bound to 
Point Pedro, or other places to the northward, ought from Batecalo to keep the coaſt 
cloſe on board, for if once they get off the land they cannot eaſily regain it. There- 
about there is little or no current in- ſhore, but a ſhip in the offing will find a ſtrong 
e WENT port re e Eo £m 
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From Batecalo to Venloos the coaſt lies N. W. by N. diſtance about 9 leagues ; the 
land between them is low and woody. Small veſſels may coaſt it in 10 or 12 fathoms, but 
great ſhips muſt keep out in 20 and 25 fathoms, eee this will carry 
them clear of all danger. | 

VexLoos (Vendelos) is a ſmall bay on the north. ſide . 
it may be known by a little mountain which lies a long way in land, and ſeems to be 
in the middle of the plain; this is called the Swuger-loaf, from its great reſemblance to 
pe of « eee Denhrard of ee 
hills, farther in the country. e Pong 99-0 + S. you are abreaſt of 
Venloos Bay. | 

From Venloos Bay to Provedien Iſland the courſe is N. N. W. + or + W. 3+ leagues; 
the land between them lies rounding in a bight, and the ground foul, which makes it 
bad anchoring : here the ſoundings are very irregular, and in ſhore the bottom rocky; 
keeping it between 20 and 30 fachoms, with an offing of 2 or 3 leagues, carries you 
clear of all danger. 

ProveDIEN ISLAND is a white rock cloſe to the land, appearing at 3 or 4 miles di- 
tance like the fail of a ſampan or country veſſel, ſo that it way be eaſily known; the 
coaſt is low and woody; to the ſeaward ſteep, and with rocks of an iron colour; it con- 


tinues foul for 3 or 4 leagues farther to the northward. From this iſland to the S. E. 


point of the great bay of Trincomaley they reckon 7 or 8 leagues N. N. W. 4 Weſt, 
The whole coaſt is low and woody, with. a fine fandy beach: by keeping in from 18 to 
22 fathoms, 3 or 4 miles off ſhore, you have nothing to fear. 


The ſouth-eaſt point of Trincomaley Bay is low, even, and woody ; it is" Called 


Foul-PoinT after a dangerous rocky reef which, from its extremity runs out N. N. E. 
above one mile; 3 or 4 leagues to the ſouthward of the point is good anchorage in 14 or 
15 fathoms, and no danger if you go into 10 or 12, and thence to the point it is a 
clear ſandy bottom; but you muſt not come nearer the point than 14 or 15 fathoms; 
when Round Iſland is a ſail's breadth open to the ſouthward of Marble Point, (both 
within the bay) you are clear of all the dangers round Foul Point. 

From Foul Point to the F.ac-STary Point at Trincomaley the coaſt lies N. W. + W. 
diſtance 8 or 9 miles. You will carry ſaundings half that way from 15, 20, 30, 35, and 
40 fathoms, then no ground until you come within a mile of the Flag-ſtaff Point, when 
ee e CO WE eee ee de eas 
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« The entrance of the river is very narrow; * 
at low water; A RE W. 
and S. E. 

2 . id wht the Dacch, en eee thcke 
wharf and roll them to the well on the green; it is neceſſary to carry funnels and buckets 
with gaſkets to them, to draw the water up. Wood may be cut on the banks of the 
river near the bar in any quantity. The Dutch governor will ſometimes fupply you 
with a few bullocks; but if you ſhould find any difficulty in getting a ſufficient quantity, 
you may ſend to the town of Metecalao and purchaſe refreſhments there, which the 
inhabitants will ſupply you with, if you treat them civilly ; they are Indians, and have 
very little communication with any other Europeans but the Dutch ; however they ſeem 
deſirous of cultivating a friendſhip, and opening a commerce with the Engliſh, which the 
Dutch endeavour to prevent by every means in their power. | 

« The Dutch fort ſtands on an iſland, on the weſt fide of the river, about 5 miles 
from the mouth; it is a ſmall ſquare work with 4 baſtions mounting about 44 guns 12. 
pounders, with a garriſon of about 50 Europeans and 100 Topaſſes. 

Two leagues off Batecalo, you meet with a rocky bank or reef, on which the ſound- 
ings are very uneven ; a ſmall ſhip may ſail between the land and the reef, but it is bet- 
ter to keep without. When the Friar's-Hood bears S. W. you may edge in towards the 
ſhore, and anchor againſt the river in 7 or 8 fathoms, a mile off the coaſt: ſeveral cocoa- 
trees ſcattered along the ORG e eee pas n 
the land trenches to N. W. by N. 

Mr. NMichelſon, ſpeaking of this coaſt, fays, <1 a dt ae 
day-time within 2 or 3 miles of it, and had 19, 20, and 22 fathoms water, and ſaw 
nothing of the reef that both the Engliſh and the French talk ſo much of. We kept 
our lead conſtantly going, and a good look out with fair weather and ſmooth water, but 
ſaw nothing of it.” But all theſe are not ſufficient to ſhew the non-exiſtence of a reef 
3 miles farther to. the eaſtward of the courſe followed ; it proves only that you: may 
ſafely ſail between the reef and the ſhore. 

No regard ſhould be paid to the irregular ſoundings in this part of the coaſt of 
Ceylon; there are holes, in ſeveral places, having from 18 to 20 fathoms, and ſuddenly 
to 60 or 70, ſometimes 100 fathoms, or perhaps no ground ; and afterwards in 2 or 3 
caſts, near the coaſt, from 7 and 8 to 40, 30, 25, or 20 fathoms. When you range along 
this great iſland. you muſt remind this difference, and not be more ſurpriſed at it than 
at the currents which ſet on or off the ſhore with little regularity. Ships bound to 
Point Pedro, or other places to the northward, ought from Batecalo to keep the coaſt 
cloſe on board, for if once they get off the land they cannot eaſily regain it. There- 
about there is little or no current in ſhore, but a ſhip in the offing will find a ſtrong 
current Exiing $0 the N. N, E. which preveats her from frrching the coaſt again. 

: From 
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From Batecalo to Venloos the coaſt lies N. W. by N. diſtance about 9 leagues; the 
land between them is low and woody. Small veſſels may coaſt it in 10 or 12 fathoms, but 


great ſhips muſt keep out in 20 and 25 fathoms, 2 or 3 leagues off ſhore, this will carry 


them clear of all danger. 

VznLoos (Vendelos) is a ſmall bay on the north ſide of a ſteep rocky point of land; 
it may be known by a little mountain which lies a long way in land, and ſeems to be 
in the middle of the plain; this is called the Suger-logf, from its great reſemblance to 
the top of a ſugar-loaf broke off; ſouthward of it at ſome diſtance there are two other 


hills, farther in the country. When the ſugar-loaf bears W. r S. you are abreaſt of 


Venloos Bay. 


From Venloos Bay to Provedien Iſland the courſe is N. N. W. + or 4+ W. 3+ leagues; 


the land between them lies rounding in a bight, and the ground foul, which makes it 
bad anchoring : here the ſoundings are very irregular, and in ſhore the bottom rocky ; 
keeping it between 20 and 30 farhoms, with an offing of 2 or 3 leagues, carries you 
clear of all danger. 

Proven Island is a white rock cloſe to the land, appearing at 3 or 4 miles diſ- 
rance like the fail of a ſampan or country veſſel, ſo that it way be eaſily known ; the 
coaſt is low and woody; to the ſeaward ſteep, and with rocks of an iron colour; it con- 


tinues foul for 3 or 4 leagues farther to the northward. From this iſland: to the S. E. 


point of the great bay of Trincomaley they reckon 7 or 8 leagues N. N. W. 3 Weſt. 
The whole coaſt is low and woody, with a fine fandy beach: by keeping in from 18 to 
22 fathoms, 3 or 4 miles off ſhore, you have nothing to fear. 


The ſouth-eaſt point of Trincomaley Bay is low, even, and woody; . 


Four-PoinT after a dangerous rocky reef which, from its extremity runs out N. N. E. 
above one mile; 3 or 4 leagues to the ſouthward of the point is good anchorage in 14 or 
15 fathoms, and no danger if you go into 10 or 12, and thence to the point it is a 
clear ſandy bottom; but you muſt not come nearer the point than 14 or 15 fathoms; 
when Round Iſland is a fail's breadth open to the ſouthward of Marble Point, (both 
within the bay) you are clear of all the dangers round Foul Point. 


From Foul Point to the F.ao-STary Point at Trincomaley the coaſt lies N. W. + W. 


diſtance 8 or 9 miles. You will carry ſoundings half that way from 15, 20, 30, 35, and 
40 fathoms, then no ground until you come within a mile of the Flag-ſtaff Point, when 
vou have 45 and 50 fathoms, and ſhoal gradually as you approach the ſhore.. 
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DESCRIPTION 
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DESCRIPTION OF. TRE -- | 
GREAT BAY OF TRINCOMALEY, 
| Wrra SAILING INSTRUCTIONS, &c.-yROM M. N1cHeLsow. | 


| Pr (or Trinccenmali and Tringuemale) may be conſidered as one of 
| + the fineſt harbours in India; as it is entirely ſurrounded with the land, you lie there 

- ſecured from all the winds that can blow ; the bottom is clear, with good holding ground, 
and it is ſpacious enough to contain a 1000 ſhips, having beſides many convenient coves 
for careening, &c. There are alſo ſeveral watering places: the ſhips that take their 
water in Back Bay, fill it in the fort, where the Dutch have built a wooden pier to 
facilitate the landing ; and thoſe who he in the harbour muſt fill it at the well in the 
town, where they will have a quarter of a mile to roll their caſks. | 

Refreſhments for preſent uſe may be got here, but in ſmall quantities, and not more 
than ſufficient to ſupply two men of war ; the only proviſions to be had are beef, buffalo, 
hogs and a few fowls: little or no vegetables, and very dear ; as for ſea-proviſions, there 
are none of any kind to be procured. 

Although the ſituation of this port makes it a moſt convenient place for trade, yet 
ſcarce any is carried on at Trincomaley, and there are no ſhips belonging to the place. 
The Dutch European ſhips call here in the months of July or Auguſt, tranſact their 
intel e eee e the beck e 
the N. E. Monſoon. 

The latitude of Flag-Staff Point, by ſeveral obſervations, is be 32“ North *; it flows 
here on the full and change, Eaſt and Weſt, or 6 hours, the perpendicular riſe being 
3 feet; the tide has little motion, but on the ſouth fide of the bay, where it runs at fpring 
TT ee Ray aud dr eee the flood 
4 hours and the ebb 8 hours. 

. ncametcabln; rifhig wety digh of round the harbour, and 
in no other part near it, either to the northward or the ſouthward. To the South of 
that high land furrounding the harbour, is the great bay of Trincomaley which extends 
6 or 7 miles North and South, and 7 or 8 from Eaſt to Weſt. It is very deep all over, 
and has no ſoundings but on the ſouth ſhore, which is all low land, ERIE» fevors) 
rivers have their openings, but all of them navigable only for ſmall boats. - | 

Flag-Staff Point appears the more conſpicuous in being very high, ſteep, and covered 
with trees; it is narrow, and projects into the ſea about of a mile, where it is cut off 
„J nene eee 
a ſhip's hull. On the top of this point the Dutch have a look- out houſe, whereon they 


* Its longitude Eaſt from London is 81* 17! according to M. D. Aro, 81% 407 according to Niche!/on, 
and 81* 51 according to Mr. Dalrymple, 3 5-3 
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nn dy Gofery any hips in de dn There is aldb un the middle of 


the point a very large and remarkable tree, which, when in one with Chapel Point, is a 
mark for clearing the ſhoal to the S. W. of Norway Iſland. 


To the northward of Flag-Staff Point, between it and Elizabeth Point, there is a 


ſpacious and fafe bay, with a ſmooth ſandy beach, and good landing every where; it is 
called Backx-Bary; in the S. W. Monſoon ſhips lie there in a ſandy bottom, with 
gradual ſoundings towards the ſhore: you may anchor any where in 7, 12, or 15 fathoms, 
from 3 to + a mile off ſhore ; Flag-Staff Point bearing from S. E. by S. to S. by E. 
here is plenty of water and wood. | 

The firft danger to be guarded againſt, u Sci ths bey, item yer hc be Mo 
ſouthward, is Foul Point, which has been deſcribed in the preceding ſection; we have 
ſaid that when Round-[fard- is a fail's breadth open to the ſouthward of Marble Point 
you were clear of all danger; Marble Point will then bear W. by S. = S. with thefe 
marks you may run up the bay, until you open the harbour's mouth, but you have no 
ſoundings in this track after you are to the weſtward of Norway amd. 

The courſe into the harbour is N. W. by N. W 
and Elephant Nand, where you ſtill have no ſoundings. 

Come not near the weſt point of Elephant Iſland, fr e u wn length N. W. 
by W. from it there are ſome dangerous rocks, with only 6 feet water on them; to fail 
clear of theſe, you muſt keep the white houſe that ſtands on the top of Ofuaburg Point, 
2 fails breadth. open with Elephant fort. Point. The. harbour's mouth is very narrow, 
being not more than two cables” length over, with 30 fathoms in the middle between 


both points ; theſe are ſteep to, ſo that you may go within a ſhip's length of either, and 
. - run boldly in, as there is no danger but whiat is viſible. 


When you have paſſed the narrow entrance, you come into a fine ſpacious harbour, 
where ſhips lie ſheltered from all winds; the bottom is clear, with good holding ground; 
but right in the middle of this harbour lies a dangerous ſhoal called '7or& Shoal, on which 

chere is not above 5 feet water; to avoid it you muſt keep Round Iſland a fail's breadth | 

open with Oſnaburg Point until the flag-ſtaff or Flag-ſtzff. Point is brought upon the 
gap of the wood at the town; then you are clear of it, and may run up towards the 
Emo where you pleaſe, and in what depth you chooſe from 17 to 8 fathoms. . | 


DIRECT IONS: rox SAILING: INTO 'TRINCOMALEY HAIER, 
Wax. YOU COME FROM: THE. NORTHWARD. . 


you mer paſs by Pigeon Iſand, within 14, or 2 miles, in 21, 22, or wn 
What is called Pigeon and is a cluſter of rocks above and under water, the outer- 
moſt of which is the largeſt and the higheſt, and has ſeveral green trees and ſhrubs; 
between it and the main there is no paſſage, on account of the rocks both above and 
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as 11 mile from the- iſland you have 22 fathoms, and coming towards it 
21, 19, I7, nn of it. This ifland bears from Flag-Staff 
Point N. by W. 4 W., 12 or 13 miles; when you have 36 or 38 fathoms off Pigeon 
land, you are juſt at che edge of the bank, and the next caſt may be 40 or 42 fa- 
thoms, perhaps no ground; nem ene ee the; camara; prove 
againſt you, take care to anchor, rather. than be ſet off the bank. 

From Pigeon Iſland you may range it along as far as Elizabeth Point, though the 
nee ae e en ien Horwer temp. Elizabeth Point is the north point of 
Trincomaley Back-Bay, off which, + of a mile from ſhore, two rocks are ſeen above 
water, about the bigneſs of a boat, ak hol 8 fathoms cloſe to them; and from them 
to ſeaward, runs out a rocky ledge under water for a 4 of a mile, having 7 or 8 fathoms 
cloſe to it, both to the northward and ſouthward : therefore you muſt come no nearer 
theſe rocks than 12 or 13 fathoms, nor approach the ſhore to the northward of them 
cover then e 1s the Hamas bing Fouk, and the depth very irregular, Theſe rocks 

bear from the outer part of Pigeon Ifland S. by E. + E. g or 10 miles, and from Flag- 
Staff Point N. by W. + W. 3 or 4 miles. If you keep Chapel Point juſt open with 
Flag- Staff Point, it will bear South a little weſterly, and this mark will carry you 
clear of all danger, from theſe rocks in 12 and 13 fathoms water. But if you keep 
out in 25 or 30, between them and Flag-Staff Point you will ſoon loſe ſoundings, 
or OT e e Os Toms The cant, ea mor. alvee. 3-of. 6. mlls. I Bag Stalf 

Point. 

Between this point and Chapel Point there are ſeveral rocks above water, and pretty 
ſteep to, which run out ſome diſtance into the ſea; and a good quarter of a mile off 
Chapel Point you meet with another rock above water, about the bigneſs of a ſmall 
boat, from which a rocky reef, under water, ſtretches to ſeaward a large cable's length : 


however the white mark on the inſide of Elizabeth Point, kept a falls breadth open 


wich Flag-Staff Point, carries you clear of all danger, in 18, 20, or 22 fathoms. 

Being paſt the rock and reef off Chapel Point, you may ſteer up the bay; and keeping 
Marble Point open to the northward of Round Iſland, until you open the harbour's 
mouth, it carries you perfectly fafe, but you will have no ſoundings : then keep midway 
between Round Iſland and Elephant Iſland, and ſteer in for the harbour's mouth N. W. 


by W. conforming yourſelf to che directions already given for coming in from the 
ſouthward. 


MAR RS rok TURNING INTO TRINCOMALEY HARBOUR. 


SHIP e may 
borrow on the back of Koul Point ſhoal into 14 or 15 fathoms; and when Marble 
Point is open to the northward of Round Iſland, ſhe may keep up for Flag-Staff Point 
if the wind will let her; for at a conſiderable ſpace between the two points, no ground is 
7 found; 
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Point, from 4 to 36 fathoms, on the edge of the bank, when Flag-Staff Point is bearing 
W. x N. and Foul Point S. 43 E. and the next caſt no ground. Therefore the beſt way 


to get into the harbour with the wind off ſhore, is to work up under Flag: Staff Point, 


and to its northward, taking care not to ſtand to the ſouthward” of it ſo as to open 
the great bay, until you can paſs Chapel Point reef; and that on account of the ſtrong 
outſet which generally accompanies the weſterly winds. In ſtanding to the northwurd 


there is nothing to fear but what you ſee. Between the rocks off Elizabeth' Point and 


Flag-Staff Point, you may come into 8 or 7 fathoms, the bottom being clear and ſandy, 
with gradual ſoundings from 20 to 7 fathoms. When you tack, and ſtand to the 
ſouthward, keep as cloſe as poſſible to Flag-Staff Point, and borrow as near the rock 
and reef off Chapel Point as you can, confurming yourſelf to the marks already men- 
tioned. 

Towards the ſouth ſhore you are not to ſtand in with leſs than 20 fathoms, as it is all. 
rocky and bad ground between Foul Point and Norway Hand, with very irregular 
ſoundings, decreaſing 4, 5, or 6 fathoms, at a caſt; and about half way lies a very 
dangerous rock, with only 8 feet water on it; it is called the Nertbſt Rock from a ſtore 
ſhip of chat name loſt there in 1748, and its marks are Flag-Staff Point N. 38 W. a 
hill in the country, and Marble Point touching W. 10? S. Norway [land S. 33% W. 
Foul-Point E. 100 M. You have 8 and 9 fathoms all round this rock, and 15 or 18 a 
lietle way without it. In ſhort it is not adviſable to ſtand further to the ſouthward, until 
you get well to the weſtward of Norway Iſland, than juſt to bring Round Iſland on, or 
touching Marble Point. With theſe bearings your ſoundings will be from 18 to 20, 
22, and '24 fathoms, all the way between Foul Point and Norway Iſland, and 13, 14 

or 15, when abreaſt of the latter. 

Between the rocks off Chapel Point and Elephant Iſland, it is ſo ſteep to that you 
loſe your ſoundings all at once. When you tack and ſtand again to the ſouthward, be 
careful how you approach Norway Iſland, which is encompaſſed with rocks above and 
under water, and attend to the marks above given for keeping clear of the dangers on- 
its north ſide. 


When you have weathered Norway Iſland, in ſtanding farther to the ſouthward of 


| the great-bay, you are to take care of a large flat Sand- bank on which there are only 3, 
3% and 3+ fathoms ; the marks to clear it are to keep the great tree that ſtands on the 
middle of Flag-Staff Point, on with Chapel Point, or juſt touching it, and to bring 
Pigeon's Iſland in one with the ſmall iſland in the mouth of the lake, called Bird's [land. 
In the ſouthward of the Great-Bay, no ſoundings are to be got but within a mile of 
the ſhore; however you muſt keep the lead going, for it ſhoals very ſuddenly ; you 
* W 18 or 20 the next, and 10 or 12 the thirds 

p L1 this 
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this is the leaft depth you ought to go into wich # great ſhip, a in many plas there 
not above 2 cables length from 10 to 4 fathoms. | 

"The matt giudual foundiogs.ca the fourh fade of the bay are. of. the Riner: Ce, nor 
vou may anchor there in 10 or 13 fathoms, ſoft muddy bottom, and good holding 
ground, the river's mouth bearing S. by E. about 4 of a mile ; it is very ſmooth lying in, 
during the S. W. Monſoon. Small ſhips may anchor in 7, 8, or 9 fathoms, any where 
c 


THE EASTERN COAST oF CEYLON, 
Fox FLAG-STAFF POINT To POINT PEDRO. 


Rm 3 or 4 miles'to the caſfward of Fug: Suff Point, a N. N. w. courſe will 
carry you clear of Prczon IsLanD, juſt now deſcribed, which you may paſs 2 or 3 
leagues off in 22 fathoms; from Pigeon Iſland to River Cruz is 4 miles; from this river 
to Rio Carti, or Caries, the courſe is N. W. about 4 leagues, Wy 90h. eng Joe. 9nd 
even, with anchorage 4 miles off ſhore in 16, 18, or 20 fathoms. | 

- From Rio Carty to Molodiva, or the Mol xwal of the Charts, che diſtance is = a 32 
VVV 
ground. 

From Molewal a ſhoal extends 3 leagues into the ſea, which you uſt not approach. 
nearer chan 9 or 10 fathoms; but as it is very ſteep to, you ought to keep 4 leagues 
from the ſhore in 11 and 12 fathoms, coral; when you are almoſt beyond this danger, 
the bottom is ſand and ſhells, mixed with gravel and coral; and 5 leagues off ſhore, 
ſand, with a few ſhells. Having doubled the ſhoal, you muſt, in order to fetch Point 
Pedro, haul in for the coaſt, where there is nothing to fear, ſo long as you continue 
in 6 fathoms, ſandy ground ; bur you are to take a greater offing as you near the point. 
which is ſurrounded with dangers. 

From Pigeon's Iſland to clear Molewal ſhoal, the courſe, fays Mr. Nichelſon,. is 


N. N. W. 10 or 11 leagues, taking care to keep in from 18 to 20, 22 or 24 fathoms. 


Having run that diſtance, and being in thoſe ſoundings, you may then ſteer N. N. W. + W. 
or N. W. by N. 14 or 15 leagues, according as you find te depth of arr. which muſt 
not be leſs than 20 fathoms. | 

Between Molewal and Point Pedro they reckon 14 leagues N. W., and N. W. by N. 
you may coaſt it in the manner heretofore preſcribed, in order to avoid a rock under. 
water with only 9 feet, and a bank off the ſhore on which are very unequal ſoundings: 
a 2x or 3 leagues. 


In 
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e you had better ſail without the bank and rock. Keep 4 
leagues offing in 9 or 10 fathoms, until Por Pebxo bears W. S. W. then ſtand to 
the weſt#ard, but nothing to the ſouthward, till that point is bearing S. W. otherwiſe 
you have unequal ſoundings that decreaſe ſometimes 2 fathoms at a caſt, inſtead of which 
you will find no leſs than 4 or 5, by conforming to this direction. However, if by 
neglect you find yourſelf in 4 fathoms, aud aun rocks, ou muſt 'then Haul off, until 
— find iba Yds lean 00h, Fe ee EN, _ Cop 
When Point Pedro bears S. by E. 41 leagues off, you may anchor there in 47 fa- 
Sas fac: ed M which b TUN by W. if you would approach the coaſt, 
and be obliged to turn it, to avoid all danger, e is FARE 
ann S. W. 


PAL k S BAY, o R THE GULF, 
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ROM Point Pedro, the northernmoſt extremity of Ceylon in 9 48' lat. North, to 
Point Calymere, on the continent of India, the diſtance is about 15 leagues N. W. 


| 2 N. this makes the entrance of the gulf or bay known by the name of Governor Pal x, | 


and which extends to the ſouthward as far as Adam's Bridge. 
\ There are three openings into that entrance; the firſt, called Baker's, Channel, in abus 
5 and 6 miles broad, N. E. by N. and S. W. by S. between Calymere Bank and another 


to the ſouthward of it, called Middle Bank ; its depth 43 fathoms, ſand: on the edge of 


the banks you find only 32, which on the Calymere ſide are gradually decreaſing towards 
the land, in a ſpace of 3 leagues, to 3, 2, 1, and + fathoms. The ſecond opening, called 
Kelſal's Channel, lies to the ſouth-eaſtward of the middle bank, in a N. E. and S. W. di- 
rection; it has 4% and 4 fathoms water, and its width is about 3 miles. | 

The third opening, which is named Palk's Straits,. is about 6 leagues broad, from the 
ſand bank ſouthward of Kelſal's Channel, to the neareſt part of Ceylon; the. leaſt water, 
in the middle part of it, is 4 fathoms, fine ſand, We muſt obſerve that Palk's Bay is 
very ſhallow all over, the ſoundings running generally from 6 to 7 fathoms, which are 
gradually decreaſing to 5, 4, 3, and 2 fathoms towards the Indian ſhore, 

Without the bay on its north ſide, and round Point Calymere, | is CALYMERE Rezrg 


which extends between 4 and 5 leagues to the eaſtward. On this rect the ſoundings are 


| from 44 to 3 fathoms, and in ſome ſpots, at the entrance of Baker's Channel, only 22 
WWWWWWWWEGVV Br neck . 
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Pom Papxo is a very low land covered with ſhrubs and buſhes, and running into the 
ſea in ſuch a manner that at ſome "diſtance it appears like the wrecks of old ſhips in the 
water ; its north part is known by a church and fore houſes, the land trenching to the 

From Point Pedro, to Hamembiel Fort, on the oppoſite fide of Ceylon, the courſe is 


W. by S. and W. S. W. 8 or g leagues; this fort ſtands on a very ſmall iſland in the 


middle of the larger iſlands which lie near the weſternmoſt coaſt of Ceylon. When you 
are about 20 miles from Point Pedro, you perceive Valy Point, to which you muſt give 
a birth of 9 or 10 miles, on account of a bank with only 3 fathoms upon it, ſo that the 
' north-weſt point muſt be paſſed before you can perceive Hamenhict Fort; and when 
this point bears S. E. by E. then the iſland is bearing S. by W. and S. S. W. from 
whence you are to ſteer towards it to 4 and 4x fathoms, bringing the fort S. by E. to 
anchor there. In May, June, and July, the S. S. W. winds are very violent in theſe 
parts, and the tides very ſtrong. 

Bd © Soioamarer the diflence is 5 leoges tothe cafhoant; bur the 
channel having but 4 feet water in ſome places, is only frequented by the country boats. 
From Jaſanapatam to Calimony Point the courſe is E. S. E. 3 leagues, with a depth 
ol 12 or 13 feet water: near the point there is a rock with only 35 feet upon it, which 
you paſs at a ſhip's length: the anchorage at Calimony is in 35 fathoms, 2 miles off 
ſhore. 

Three leagues to S. W. by S. of Calimony lies Play-dive, called alſo Exchuyas 


and Car-Jfand; the fair way is in 5 or 6 fathoms, fine fand; and the iſland has a fand- 
bank which ſtretches one mile into the ſea. | 
From Cat-Iſland to the iſlands called the Brothers, the diſtance is about 5 miles 


S. S. W.: you are not to approach the Brothers nearer than 2 miles, on account of 2 
rocky reef that ſtretches to the weſtward. 


| Manax IsLand lies 20 miles to the ſouthward of the Brothers. In the fair way, near 
the Brothers, you have 5 and 6 fathoms, but the depth decreaſes very much near Manar, 
and when you approach it, you deſery a church which the Portugueſe called Aude de 


Deos; this church bearing S. W. you may come as near as you can, and will have 10 
or 12 feet water at a cannon ſhot from ſhore. 


| From the weſternmoſt point of Manar to RaxcanAaxcon Iſland; the diftance is about 
12% leagues W. by N. the courſe is firſt N. W. by N. 20 miles, to come into 6 fa- 
- thoms, ooze; then ſteering to coaſt along Ramanancor, you find 7 fathoms ; when you 
are come to the north-eaſt point of this iſland you muſt keep the lead eonſtantly 
„ ee ee eee eee , ee ee e en 
each caſt. 

From this north-eaſt point to Cuche diva, or Chagedina Iſland, the courſe is E. N. E. 
45 leagues; and from the fame point to Cow Ifland they reckon 9 leagues, on the 


(<2) 


. a Cow land, named alſo Delt 
Fang, the weſternmoſt of the iſlands on the north-welt end of Ceylon, is about 7 
miles long, with u reef at its weſt point, I 10 or 11 miles 8. W. by S. rom 
Hamenhiel Fort. 

. on the oppolte fide of the bay, the courke is S. W. by'S. 

nearly 26 or 27 leagues; at about 6+ leagues from the fort you meet with a ſand bank 
having only 9 or 10 feet water upon it; in approaching the coaſt you muſt have 
— , 5s ons 
More. 
From Hamenhiel Fort to Calymere Reef, the courſe is N. N. E. about 12 leagues ; 
you muſt not approach the reef, nor Point Calymere, nearer than 5 fathoms ;; beyond the 
point you may range along ſhore in 4 or 5 fathoms, there being no danger: when the 
pagoda which ſtands on that point is bearing W. poten üg net g 8 
ee ee ee E 14 and 15 fathome. | 


THE COAST" or COROMANDEL. 


DESCRIPTION or Tue COAST rrRom POINT CALYMERE ro 
| _ PONDICHERRY. | 


NEGAPATAM . AND ; SHOAL—KARICAL—TRANQUEBAR—FORTO NOV O. "= 


ROM Point Pedro to Point Calymere, where the Coaſt of Coromandel begins, 4 


diſtance, as we have already obſerved, is about 15 leagues N. W. 5 N. and round 
IT fon Collins ou deſcribed in the preceding article. The ſaſe courſe 


towards Point Calymere is N. N. W. on account of the reef, and the depth is all along 


9 or 10 fathoms, 

The ſhips, ſays M. D' Apròs, who, after coaſting the Ifle of Ceylon, crofs from Molewal, 
or from Point Pedro to the Coaſt of Coromandel, almoſt always make the land ſooner 
than they reckon, becauſe the currents ſet to the N. N. W. very ſtrong, and carry them 
into Palk's Bay; ſo that many navigators who, to get ſight of the coaſt, directed their 
courſe to the northward of Tranquebar have made the land w the ſouthward of 
Negapatam ; and ſeveral have run aſhore in the night, for want of taking ſoundings. 
We own that the contrary has happened to ſome, that is to ſay, they have been ſer 
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In troſſing from Ceylon to the Coaſt of Coromandel, Mr. Nichelſo recommends to 
Keep well to the weſtward, and to make the land about Negapatam, on account of the 
' weſterly winds/ and of the ſtrang northerly currents: the firſt blowing very ſtrong off 
this land in the S. W. Monſoons, prevent ſhips from making the coaſt ;-and the currents 
will frequently horſe a ſhip to the northward in a ſurpriſing manner: he adds that many 
e eee GOES e d e ee ee 
which they were bound. | 
| + Being abreaſt of Point Pedro, in 20 or 6 Giant you vil. ſoon eee 
to 28, 30, 35, 40, and 50 fathoms, and then no ground; when you are come into the 
depth of 30 or 35, you may haul up N. W. or N. W. by W. in order to get hold of 
the Indian ſhore about Negapatam, and near midway you will loſe ſoundings. The 
courſe is N. 42 W. 25 or 27 leagues. | 
On PornT CaLyMERE ſtands a pageda which whos mos 5 leagues off in clear 
| weather; +4 of a mile to the northwatd of it. is a little river, and on its bank a large 
village ſurrounded with trees, where a trade is carried on in tobacco and rice. The 
mouth of this river does not appear at a diſtance, and its bar has but 3 feet water, ſo that 
only very ſmall veſſels can go into it. Tou anchq about a league from its entrance, 
with the pagoda S. W. by W. ee ors e e mud, and not 
fit to anchor in. 

From Calymere to Negapatam the courſe is North about 6 "Ye between the two 
you perceive a thick wood with ſmall buſhes without number. There is nothing elſe re- 
markable but a church about a league to the ſouthward of Negapatam, that is built on 
the ſide of a ſmall river which is not ſeen in coaſting along, and as there are not above 4 
Feet on the bar, we ſhall take no farther notice of it. 

NecaraTaM was before the late war the moſt conſiderable place poſſeſſed by the 
Dutch on the coaſt of Coromandel; the Engliſh took it in November 1781, and it was 
ceded to Great-Britain by the laſt treaty of peace. It had a conſiderable trade, though 
very few veſſels did belong to the place. Its fortifications are good, and the citadel is a 
regular pentagon, with wet ditches. The town lies to the northward of the citadel, near 
which is the mouth of a little river, capable of receiving ſmall country veſſels; it has a 

north and ſouth entrance, the land between them being an iſland; the boats uſe the 

_ windward entrance to come out, and the leeward one to return, according to the Mon- 
ſoon. On the north ſide of this river is a ſtrong battery to which boats entering mult 
g⁰ within the length of cheir oars, and the landing place is cloſe to it: there is a bar 
at the mouth of the riv rer, which, i in bad weather, breaks very mu and becomes 
monty ; 

The watering place is about; a mile up the river, at a great t tank entirely commanded - 

by the citadel; the watering there would be both troubleſome and tedious without the 
aſſiſtance of the natives and their boars. Freſh proviſions for W at 


8 Negapatam, 
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Negapatam, with vegetables, fruits, &c. beten a fehr of men of wa; 
but no kind of ſea proviſion except rice ; and fire-wood is a ſcarce article. | 
„To the northward of the town is a great black pagoda, called Chino Pagods, on which- 
is erected a flag-ſtaff; this is the firſt object to be ſeen on this part of the coaſt, which is 
very low, with many drowned lands, fo that it muſt not be ranged along nearer than at 
leaſt 7 miles, as you are apt to miſtake them for the ſea ſhore. The flag on the China 
Pagoda can be well deſcried from the deck, at 6 leagues diſtance in 14 or 13 fathoms, 
bearing W. N. W. You anchor abreaſt of Negapatam in 6 or 7 fathoms, clear and 
gpod: holding ground, the flag · ſtaff bearing W. 2 +8, aan the higheſt of the 4. pigodas 
to the northward N. W. = N. off ſhore 2+ or 3 miles, —_ 

To d des Henn of the won in.che Navarra Smoet, which, aoconding to the 
' ſurvey made by the maſters of his Majeſty's ® ſquadron 3d of Auguſt 1781, extends above 
5. miles in length N. by E. and S. by W. nearly, and not one mile in width; the general. 
depth on the edge is from 18 and 19 feet to 21, 24, and in ſeveral places 30 ſeet, 
ſand, and towards the north part, hard ſand: from its ſouth end to the ſhore, it is about 
miles, with a depth of water from 3 to 35 fathoms in mid- channel, then 4, 41 and 5. 
cloſe to the ſhoal: the diſtance between the north end and the coaſt is 5 or 6 miles, 
with 3, + leſs than 3 fathoms near mid- channel, 4 and 5 cloſe. to the ſhoal. The north _ . 
part of it bears S. S. W. ſoutherly, from Negapatam, diſtant 8 miles; from the Tree on 
the ſand-hill 6 miles to the ſouthward. of Negapatam, tas notch part. den Eaſt, wad che 
ſouth part S. E. 4 E. 15 

There is leg current off this part than on any other of the Coaſt of Coromandel; it 
generally goes with the wind, and increaſes as you ſtand to the norhward. 4 

. Fram:Negapatam to Karical is about 35 leagues, the courſe N. 52 W. E 
you keep in 6 or 7 fathoms. Between the two runs the River Naghor, wherein a trade 
is carried on in chintz and rice: the moſque with 4. white pyramids, which may be ſeen 
very, fur off at ſea, renders this place very remarkable. 

 Karicar is a ſettlement. of the French, which, with the places depending on it (che 
moſt important of which is Terub-malg-achen, 4 miles to the ſouthward) was granted to 
them by the King of Tanjore in 1739. It carries. on a great linen trade. Two rivers, . 
hack gorignbls; heapebes of the: Carery, dend their courla; through this dil, enclave. 
tilize the country, which abounds in rice and other proviſions. 
"The fort. of Karical is bulk on che northernmot fide. of. m river, whoſe. mouth h 
formed by a narrow point of ſand, which extends along the coaſt, ſo that its entrance 
being parallel with. it, cannot be diſtinguiſbed far- off. The other river, called Colun- 
cherry, is + of a league to the ſouthward; and that of Tiroomaley, half a league farther. 
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The bar which ſhuts- up-thoſe of Heicdt and Tiasessbey dises whdithiy ſhips: from * 
entering, ſo that only boats and chillingas' can paſs them; and'thers it muſt} be at high- 
| water, You anchor before Karical in & or-6 fathoms, and the marks for-anchoring vary 
according to the Monſoon. In the ſoutherly: Monſoon you bring the flag-ſtaff to bear 
W. S. W. In the northern it is to be brought to bear Welt: by this means the paſſage 
becomes eaſier to the boats going and coming. 

From Karical to Tranquebar the diſtance-is/ 1% league N. 4 W. You keep along 

ſhore in 6 or 7 fathoms, but in approaching the fort of Tranquebar, you muſt ſtand off a 
little more on account of a banle near the riuer : this bank does not projet; much; and 
provided you keep always in the above depth you have nothing to fear. | 

TRANGUEBAR, or Trankber, is the chief ſettlement belonging to the Danes in India, the 
Town called Daneborg is very neat, and the fort remarkable by its extraordinary white- 
neſs, ſeen at a great diſtance, and which they take care to keep ſo. hn . preg 
place Tarangam-paddov, whence is corruptly derived the name of Tranquebar. | 
| Two leagues and a half to the northward of Tranquebar is Coverypatem, ab 
of the river called New Cavery, with a kind of fortreſs without baſtions; and juſt by 
ſtand two ſmall pagodas very near the ſhore. | | 
The ſmall river of Tiroomaley Waſbil is a leagues: North of Caverypatam ; it takes its 

name from a pagoda that is ſeen inland; off its mouth there is a bank about a mile 
diſtant, but which is not dangerous, as the depth gradually decreaſes as you approach it. 
The land to the northward of the river is ſomewhat higher than the reſt of che coaſt; 
NCR e eee eee 26% were Ty is tens ating, 
In coaſting about a league off ſhore, you have 9 and 10 fathoms · water. 

They reckon 3+ leagues from the latter river to that of Couzmoon, named by the 
Indians Kolram, at the mouth of which is 'a ſmall iſland with the fort of Davicorra, 
belonging to the Engliſh. * This mouth is known by a thick level wood near the 

ſea ſhore, it is called Coleroon Wood, and at ſome diſtance at ſex it appears like a 
low iſland, whoſe greateſt height is in the middle. In this part are to be ſeen up in 
the country four remarkable buildings, they are the four famous pagodas known by the 
name of SHALAMBRON or Chalembaram ; when they appear juſt touching the ſouth part 
of Coleroon Wood they bear W. + N. and you have 25 fathoms 3 leagues off the ſhore; 
when on the middle of the wood, they are then bearing due Weſt; but if you are well 
in ſhore they will not be ſeen on account of the wood, untif you open them to the 

northward, when they will bear W. by S. 1 8. 

The ſouth ſide of the entrance of Coleroon River ſeems to form a point; eſpecially 
when you come from the ſouthward and fail near it, becauſe the coaſt, whoſe direction 
was hitherto North, forms an elbow and extends 3+ leagues to the N. N. W. as far as 


Porto-Novo. The land is low and even, ä * 
above mentioned, | 


To 
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To bring under a general view the detail we have now given of this part of the 


| coaſt, it might be obſerved that between Negapatam and Coleroon River, the coaſt 
lies North and South nearly, in a diſtance of about 14 leagues; that it is low, woody, 


and all the way free from danger, until you come near the Coleroon, with regular 
ſoundings as you approach the ſhore: when you are 6 or 7 leagues off the land there 


are none to be got without 45 and 50 fathoms, as beyond that depth the bank goes 


off ſuddenly to no ſoundings. In 40 fathoms you will be about 5 leagues off the coaſt, _ 
towards which it ſhoals gradually to 10 or 11, about 3, 4 or 5 miles from ſhore, You 
e eee 


to the Coleroon. 
At the mouth of the Coleroon a ſhoal extends 4+ or 5 miles from the ſhore, and 


ſtretching along to the ſouthward, joins with the ſhore about the ſouth part of Coleroon 
Wood: this is called CoLsroon SHoAL, a great part of which is dry, and generally with 
very high breakers; it is ſo ſteep that from 11 or 12 fathoms you will in ſome places 


fall ſuddenly into 3 and 4, and a great ſhip ought not to come nearer this dangerous reef 


than 16 or 15 fathoms in the night, and 14 or 13 in the day. The King's ſhip Fal- 
mouth, Captain Brereton, narrowly eſcaped being loſt on the Coleroon Shoal in the night; 


they were ſtanding for it, with intention to tack in 12 fathoms, but miſſing ſtays, they 


found themſelves in 4+ before they could put about, and were obliged to anchor: in the 
morning, the weather being moderate, they warped off and came to fail. 


Ponro-Novo, called by the Indians Paranguipetts, and by the Moors Mabmoud-bunder, 


was formerly a place of great trade, where the French and the Dutch had factories; here 


is a little river navigable only for ſmall country veſſels ; freſh water is filled out of a 


tank, a little way up this river, but it is bad, brackiſh, and apt to give the flux. The 
road of Porto Novo being ſheltered by the Coleroon Shoal to the ſouth-eaſtward, from 
the great ſwell you find in every other part of the coaſt, is by much the ſmootheſt and 
fafeſt on the Coromandel ſhore; there is ſcarce any current, the bottom is clear, muddy 


and good holding ground; you may anchor there in 6 fathoms water; the flag-ſtaff at 


Porto-Novo W. + N. n 004 OE Pagodas S, Wis We 
off ſhore 2 miles. 

In July, ſooner or later, from Tiroomaley Waſhil to Porto Novo W. + N. hoon 
are thick and muddy, like thoſe of an inundation ; it appears the more ſurpriſing, as it 
ſeldom rains on the Coaſt of Coromandel at that time of the year, but this foul water 
proceeds from the river Cavery, which comes down from the mountains of the Gauts on 
the Coaſt of Malabar, where the rains are then very frequent. 

From Porto Novo to Fort St. Davio, belonging to the Engliſh, but now in ruins, 
the coaſt lies N. by E. 6 + leagues; you may coaſt it along in 8, 9, or 10 fathoms, about 
OOTY SA TOON RAY IN ſand-hills, 
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which extend along the conſt and have at that dhe, the appearine of fo many. 
Fort St. David was ſituated on the eden of üs Galt nod a fnell hook Kos about z « 
mile or more from it; a quarter of a league to the ſouthward you ſee the town of 
CuppaLoke, whoſe ſhallow river and bar boats only can enter: you anchor there in 
67 thoms, cler and good. holding ground; Cuddalore bar W. S. W. the flag-ſtaff 
N. W. 2 N. the ruins of Fort St. David N. N. W. Z W. off ſhore 12. mile; the cur- 
rent ee northward at the rate of a mile per hour, as it always does off this 
place in the S. W. monſoon: you may be ſupplied here wick vegetables, u a n 
of freſh proviſions. | 
From Fort St. David to Pondicherry the coaſt lies . N. E. eaſterly 14 miles; you 
can range it along in 10, 12, or 14 fathoms, 4, 5, or 6 leagues off ſhore, and without 
that no ſoundings. There is nothing remarkable between the two places; the land is low 
" O07 Reward, 3 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COAST FROM PONDICHERRY : TO MADRAS. 


| ALLEMPARVA—SAD RAS—COVELONG—MADRAS. 


N failing from the ſouthward you ſee the town of Pon Dichzxxv, at the foot of a 
L black land, a little higher than the reſt of the coaſt ; this black land, about 3 leagues 
in length, on a flat hill to the N. W. of the town, is diſtinguiſhed by a tuft of trees. 
The town is built along ſhore, affording a moſt delightful proſpect from the ſea ; it is the 
chief of the French ſettlements in India, the reſidence of the governor general, and 
ſuperior council, and before its fortifications and public buildings were deſtroyed by the 
Engliſh, during the 7 years war, Pondicherry was by much the largeſt, ſtrongeſt, and 
moſt beautiful European ſettlement in the Eaſt-Indies. The French revolution having 
lately extended its deſolating influence to this town, all political eſtabliſhments are now 
there at an end, and anarchy rages with a violence which, though very far from the fero- 
cious madneſs of the Pariſian tigers, is yet ſufficient to overturn and annihilate this ill- 
fated colony. Its latitude is 11 55' 42“ North, and its longitude Eaſt from London, by 
repeated obſervations, 79? 56' 30“. When on with the middle of Pondicherry, bearing 
W. + N. 2+ or 3 leagues, you have 15 fathoms, and bearing W. by N. 5 leagues, you 
have 38; there are no ſoundings without 40 or 42 fathoms, the bank there going off 
very ſuddenly. Re 
| - Pondicherry, like all other places on this coaſt, has two roads. The Little Road, where 
ſhips anchor during the fair weather, that is to ſay, from the beginning of January to the 
beginning of October, ——VV EN NIE the 
8 generality 
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generality of navigators are of opinion that you may remain in this road until the 1oth 
of the latter month, but experience has proved that it is adviſable to leave it in the firſt 
days of October. You are lying in this road in 7 or 8 fathoms, to the Eaſt or S. E. 
of the town, at 1000 toiſes, or very little above a ſea-mile, from ſhore, The Great Road 
is that where ſhips anchor during the bad weather; you lie there in 14 or 15 fathoms, and 
the general reckoning places it at 25 leagues at leaſt from ſhore, whereas the trigono- 
metrical operations of M. Le Gentil in 17697, make the true diſtance only 3557 toiſes, 
or about 1+ nautic league, which enormous difference ought to be attended to by navi- 
gators. The bottom in both roads is clear, and good holding ground. To the north- 


ward of this place, and cloſe to the north baſtion, is the entrance of a river capable of * 


receiving pretty large country veflels over its bar, and which becomes very convenient 
for trade. 

From Pondicherry to Conneant the eoaſt\runs N. N. E. + E. 4: leagues: between 
them are ſand-downs along the coaſt, and behind theſe the black land before men- 
tioned gradually decreaſing, terminates about a mile to the ſouthward of Conjimeer: this 


place is only remarkable by the ruins of a factory which the Dutch abandoned after 3 or 
4 years reſidence; you find alſo the remains of an. old Engliſh incloſure. The an- 


chorage is very good oppoſite Conjimeer, in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, about 2 miles off the 

From Conjimeer to Al TEMraRvA the courſe is N. E. by N. 5 leagues; about one 
league beyond Conjimeer you perceive a thick wood and a village; then the coaſt ap- 
pears lower, and ſeems to bend in a little until you come near Allemparva, where the 
ſouth fide of the river riſes in ſand-downs, and projects out a little; otherwiſe the point 
is not dangerous, and in paſſing it the depth diminiſhes but one fathom ; the north ſide 


of the river is covered with trees, and there are ſeveral hillocks on the land. The French 


had a fettlement at Allemparva, which was deſtroyed by the Engliſh. You may coaſt 
it along from Pondicherry in 10, 12, or 14 fathoms, 4, 6, or 8 miles off the ſhore: in 


the offing you have 38, 40, or 44 fathoms, ſand and gravel, hen. eee 


coaſt, and without that no ſoundings. 
From Allemparva to Sapras, a Dutch ſettlement, the diſtance is 7 leagues N. E. 


by N. the country between them is partly flat, ſandy, and but few trees until within 3 


leagues of Sadras, where begins a thick wood of palm- trees extending about a league to 


the North ; abreaſt of this wood, the water being ſhoaler than to the northward or ſouth- 
ward of it, you ought to keep off a little farther thereabout in 11, or 12 fathoms. About 
5 or 6 mites to the northward of the above wood, there is another equally thick, which, 
when you come from the South, ſeems to run out to ſea, and form a point of land. 
From the ſouthern part of this wood you may perceive the high flag-ſtaff of Sadras, 


ate dans les mers de Ind. Vol. I. page 584; & fog, 
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which is ſeen at a great diſtance over the trees that hide the town :. there are two po- 
godas, but not very diſcernible, one to the northward and the other to the ſouthward... 

From Allemparva you may ſee the high land of Sadras, a ridge of hills, ſome of which 
dee "very ronald; up in the country at the back of Sadras. You may fail along the coaſt 
in 10, 11, or 12 fathoms, at 5, 6, or 7 miles diſtance, and in the offing from 30 to 40 fa- 
thoms, coarſe ſand and gravel, 5 or 6 leagues off ſhore. Four miles to the ſouthward of 
Sadras, you paſs by the mouth of the Palyam, or Paliar River. The high land of Sadras. 
bearing N. W. 4 or 5 leagues, you have 30 fathoms, but no ſoundings without 45 fa- 
thoms. When the ſouth part of the high land of Sadras bears N. W. then Sadras is bear- 
ing Weſt. 

From Sadras to Madras, the coaſt lies N. by E. . 
ſea is low and woody, but farther in the country it has ſeveral high mountains. 

The coaſt from Sadras to Covelong, and to the northward of it, is ſteeper to, and has 
deeper water than off Sadras, or to the ſouthward of that town. You may in this part coaſt 
it along in 20, 22, or 24 fathoms, at 4, 5, and 6 miles off ſhore ; in the offing you will have 
from 30 to 40 fathoms, 4 or 5 leagues off the coaſt, and without this depth no ground. 

About 7 miles to the northward of Sadras are the Seven Pagodas of Moolivaram, which 
are only to be ſeen near the ſhore; two of them ſtand, one very near the ſea, and the 
other on a rock waſhed by the ſea, which has almoſt deſtroyed it; the four others are in 
the valley near the foot of the ſouthernmoſt high land, and one on the very pitch of it: 
the fight of the pagodas in this valley is often *V by the woods, eſpecially when 
they bear about Weſt. | 

From the Seven Pagodas to Covz.one the coaſt runs to che N. by: K. a Ralle eaſterly, 
about 3 leagues; you ſail along between 18, 20, 22, or 24 fathoms, at 4 or 6 miles 
diſtance, and the bank of ſoundings extends 13 or 14 miles farther to 30 and 40 fa- 
thoms. In this paſſage there is a rocky ſhoal projecting about a mile into the ſea, which. 
bears E. S. E. from the hillock of Tripaloor, remarkable by being much nearer the 
ſhore than. any of the others. Covelong, called alſo Cxvolam, has a Portugueſe factory- 
houſe, on which they hoiſt their flag ; this houſe being very white is caſily known. 
From Covelong to St. Tromt, or St. Thomas, another Portugueſe town, the courſe is. 
N. + E. about 4+ leagues. This town, called by ſome Maliapoor, lies cloſe to the ſea- 
fide, and is nothing but a heap of ruins; there ate ſome churches, eſpecially a cathedral, 
the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to Goa, and in whoſe dioceſe are all the Portugueſe churches 
on the Coaſt of Coromandel. The ſoundings are between 14. and 20 fathoms at a. 
diſtance from 3 to 6 miles off ſhore, and in the offing from 30 to 40, and 44 to 45 fa- 
thoms at 6 leagues diſtance, then no ſoundings. 

dads ˙ĩ ˙Ä½X2 Gam the cthew * 
round it, by being a rounder and flatter, with a church built on its top: this is called St. 
Thomas's Mount, 2 miles to the weſtward, and is eaſily ſeen in failing along ſhore, From 
NA | 7 | | the 
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the town or church of St. Thomas, to Madras, the coaſt lies N. + E. 4 miles; you range 
it along in 10, 11 or 12 EINE AIY nme 
there is a remarkable high black pagoda. 

Mapxas, or Foar Sr. Gzoros, in 13” 8 lacinade Norih, 20 600 r. 0 longi- 
tude from London, is the principal Britiſh ſettlement on the Coaſt of Coromandel, and 
the ſeat of the ſuperior governor and council. It is divided into the white and black, 
town ; the firſt is ſmall but well built, and well fortified ; the latter, conſiderably larger, 
lies to the northward of it, and is the abode of the Gentoo merchants, Moors, Arme- 
nians, Jews, &c. and ſome Europeans who. cannot. dwell. in the white town; à little 
river,. over which there are two bridges, empties itſelf to the ſouthward of the town, 
forming an elbow in its courſe from the northward, whereby it ſurrounds moſt part of 
the fortifications, and adus greatly to the ſtrength, of that fortreſs. It is a place of great 
trade, though few or no ſhips belong to it. The country is beautiful, fertile, and affords 
the moſt agreeable proſpect ; here you have plenty of all ſorts of proviſions for a fleet 
of men of war, wood only is a ſcarce article. The landing place is at the ſea - gate; but 
the ſurf breaking very high, and being greater here than on any other part of the 
Coromandel coaſt, renders the landing very dangerous. They proceed in the following 
manner in order to land: the ſhip's boat anchors juſt within the ſurf, where what they call 


re | 


and bring them on ſhore. 

The watering place is about 11 i. ile. 10.cha nontaned ofichs fiery; hargoun hip cn 
be watered by the country or eg. es The road is bad and entirely open; you lie 
there expoſed to all winds that blow, wich a large ſwell conſtantiy running in upon the 
ſhore, which makes the ſhips labour very much; the beſt marks for anchoring are the 
flag-ſtaff and the cupola of the town-clock in one N. W. by W. St. Thomas's 
Mount S. W. + W. and the high black pagoda mentioned above W. S. W. You are 
then in 10 fathoms, 1+ or 2 miles off ſhore, the bottom is muddy, and good holding 
ground; but farther to the northward it is reckoned foul, there being many wrecks, loſt 
anchors, &c. and many ſhips have ſpoiled their cables in this part. There is generally a 


northern current in the S. W. Monſoon, and a ſouthern one in the N. E. Monſoon, ſame- | 


mes running very ſtrong, ES en Ur Iu. 


PASSAGE ryzoum TRINCOMALEY ro MADRAS, OR ANY OTHER PART OF THE 
Coasr or COROMANDEL, 1x. Taz N. E. Monsoon. 


you muſt ſtretch off from Trincomaley to the eaſtward, a ſmall diſtance, more or 
lefs, as the wind hangs to the northward or eaſtward; always taking the advantage 
of the wind veering to the eaſtward, to ſtand to the northward; and of its veering to the 


\ 


northward, 
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northward, to ſtand to the eaſtward, In the offing, the winds hang pretty much to the 
eaſtward; ſo that, having a degree or two eaſting from Tricomaley, you will be able to 
fetch any part of the coaſt you may be bound to. Several ſhips have made a paſſage 
from Trincomaley to Pondicherry in 9 or 10 days, and to Madras in 12 or 13, even in 


December, e genre Dragons 
aps eee rage | | 


REMARKS b in A Passen rxow MADRAS ro TRINCOMALEY, | 
| In Apa 17625 70 avoid Tas LirTue Monsoon. 


* Mr. Nennen, | 


20 e e e Hitt winds and file ede, 
| with ſmooth water ; the winds chiefly from E. S. E. to S. S. W. and S. W. 
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ſteadier than in any other. 
r We nnn e e c Seed x 
other times as ſtrong to the ſouthward, and for ſeveral days together we perceived no 
currents at all. Though the currents are thus variable out in the bay, where they 
change with every ſhift of wind of any ſtrength or continuance, yet thus much may be 
depended on, that the nearer the coaſt, the ſtronger the current; as for inſtance, the firſt 
day we left Madras, the current ſet the ſhip 62 miles to the northward ; the next day | 
only 8 miles, and the third we found no current at all. The day before we made 
Ceylon, the ſhip's run and obſervation agreed exactly; we made Ceylon at 6 A. M. and 
at noon found the ſhip 35 miles to the northward of our reckoning; when we got in 
' ſhore and anchored, we found the current ſometimes running at the rate of 2 knots; all 
which together, ſufficiently prove that the nearer the land, the ftronger the current. 
All along the Coaſt of Coromandel, the variation, what little there is, is weſterly ; 
and this weſt variation continues for 1® 3o' or 29 of longityde from the coaſt. Then 
it changes to eaſt variation; and you may depend upon it, that, if coming in with the 
Coromandel coaſt, you change your variation from Eaſt to Weſt, you e not more 
than 30 or 40 leagues from the coaſt. 
& It is well known, that in April, and from that month to the middle of May, the 
- winds about the N. E. part of Ceylon are moſtly from S, E. to South in the day-time, 
and ſouth-weſterly at night. Theſe ſoutherly winds occaſion a very ſtrong northerly 
W 
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Trincomaley, at this ſeaſon, to make the land in the latitude of 8% North, which is + a 
degree to the ſouthward of Trincomaley, and thereby ſave much time and trouble, as we 
experienced by falling in to the northward (though againſt reaſon, experience, and my re- 
monſtrances), where we met with ſoutherly winds and northerly currents, and were forced 
to work up in ſhore, anchoring, &c. whereby we loſt 7 days. Let this ſerve as a cau- 
tion tor thoſe who come this way hereafter ; and remember that it is better to fall in 20 
leagues to the ſouthward than 2 leagues to the northward.” 


"PASSAGE nen Tax COAST or COROMANDEL T0 Taz COAST or 
© "MALABAR. © be v9 


HOSE who fail from the Coaſt of Coromandel, Bengal, or any place more eaſterly, 

from the beginning of October, ſhould, in order to render their paſſage ſafer and 
ſhorter, make the iſland of Ceylon to the northward of the Baſſas; then keep along the 
ſouth coaſt as far as Colombo, from whence they are to croſs to Cape Comorin, and 
ne the Yell of n org conforming to what has been already ſaid page 242. 

If in the months of October and November, they find to the ſouthward of Ceylon, the 
winds blowing from the Weſt to N. N. W. they muſt turn to windward, making advantage 
ol the currents, which frequently ſet ee e and this advantage will 
N gr enbpgs ae dugenes pong 


INSTRUCTIONS rox MAKING Tus OUTER PASSAGE FROM MADRAS 
To BOMBAY, tn Taz S. W. Monsoon. 


By M. NrcnzLon, | 
OU are to work up along the Coromandel coaſt from Madras, as far as Negapatam, 
by taking the advantage of the ſea and land-winds, and to anchor when the wind 
| and currents are againſt you. The paſſage between theſe two ports may be made in 


10, 12 or 14 days at moſt, in any month of the year, but May, or the latter end of 


April, at which time the current runs very ſtrong to the northward. In June, July, or 
Auguſt, ſhips generally go from Madras to Negapatam in , 10 or 11 days. 


When you have got to Negapatam, the worſt part of the paſſage is over, or it may 


be ſaid to be made ſure, for there you meet with ſtrong land-winds, that will run you 


over to Ceylon in 48 hours; and the ſtrong weſterly winds, which you will find all along 
the north-caſt part of Ceylon, will carry you to the ſouthward very quickly. You muſt 
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evaſt ic along Ceylon a3 fr as the Friar's Hood, which may be done, with the weſterly 
winds, from Trincomaley, in two days. 

From the Friar's Hood you ought to ſtretch off, and take your departure. Ships 
having briſk - gales at S. W. and W. S. W. have croſſed the Line the third day. 
_ Longitude made from the Friar's Hood 50 26 / caſt, variation 37' Weſt. 

In lat. 2? or 20 3o' South, you meet with the S. E. trade-winds; you ought to run 
to the ſouthward, into 99 30/ or 10* South, where theſe winds blow freſh ; and there 
vou muſt run down your weſting ; about 14* Ig" from the Friar's Hood will be 
ſufficient. 

Being in that latitude of go P.... . 
time you have made 9 3o' or 107 of weſt longitude from the Friar's Hood, you 
ſhould have reduced your latitude to 3? or 3* 30 South. From hence ſteer to the 
weſtward till you haye made 4* 30o' of longitude more, by the time you are in the 
latitude of 2* South. This track leads between the Baſſas de Chagas and Diego Ruyz | 
Iſlands, deſcribed page 134 and 139. 

Being in latitude 2* South, and longitude made from the Friar's Hood, about 14* 30. 
Weſt, then croſs the Line, and ſteer to the northward: hereabouts the weſt variation 
begins to increaſe. Before you croſs the Line you will meet the S. W.. Monſoon; and, 

a4. fhom 0.y0u. 065. J000;the porch Jntjeaey, you will hare, fxth. gules wich. heap dire 
— and the more ſo as you proceed to the northward. | 

Having croſſed the Line in the above-mentioned Jongitude, of 14* 30' Weſt from the 
Friar's Hood, you will ſteer to the northward with this weſting, and take care to keep 
ir, The Coaſt of Malabar lying N. N. W. and S. S. E. a north courſe will carry you 

in upon the ſhore, whilſt a N. N. W. courſe carries you parallel to it. Several ſhips 
have alen in mith the coat ſooner than thy intended, for the wane ef this conſerain 
and by ſteering North. 

In failing this track, the variation increaſes to about. 30 or 3? 305% which, if properly 
attended to, will correct your longitude. In latitude from 8 to 10? North, and 70 to 
the weſtward of the Lackdivas you will have 40 12“ weſt variation; and then 30 3o' when 
you nee. the above Mipdes, 5. zo! weſtward of theſe iſlands. Alſo if the variation be 
20 '27' or 2? 30! Weſt, you will be 30 30“ to the Weſt of the Lackdiyas; in the above 
laritude the variation being 10 27, or 1* 30! Weſt, you will be 2* to the weſtward of 
theſe iſlands; and in fight of them, the variation is only 1* 8' Weſt, If you make 
weſting, 700 will increaſe your variation: if eaſting, you will decreaſe it. In latitude _ 
from 11* to 12* North, you will have variation 3* 5' Weſt; 8* 26 to the weſtward of 
Goa. In latitude from 12* wy North, 3* variation, and 3* 5' Wet, 7* to the weſt- 
Ward of Goa, In latitude 14 3o' North, you will have variation 2 12! Weſt, longitude 
3 gol to the weſtward of the ſame city, In latitude 15 and 15* 30' North, you will have 


- 
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Aden 1% 28! or 30 2e to the weſtward of Goa. Off Goa, in ight of the land, in 
| ktitude 15* 30/, you will have 42/ variation Welt. 


A ſhip keeping in 2* 30! weſt variation, will go er enough tothe Weg ed alto 


keep clear of every thing in going this outer paſlige ; keeping in 3* welt variation will 
carry her along to the northward, eee 
guide, as the Sun at noon for finding the latitude. 

You are to proceed to the northward till you get into 18* 5o!, which is the proper 
latitude to ſteer to the eaſtward for Bombay ; but you muſt make*an allowance for a 
- ſoutherly current, which in the S. W. Monſoon, you generally find ſetting along the 
coaſt, from 15 to 20 and 24 miles in 24 hours. Steer to the eaſtward in the parallel of 
18 g/ till you have ſoundings, . . at 80 or 
AE 


DESCRIPTION or TAE COAST or COROMANDEL, 
Faves an To TE NORTH WARD. 


PULLYCATE AND HOAL-ARINEGON—CALIATOUE, Kc. 


PROM düse o the Re of Tf or Nator th cours is N. NE. ar fr You 

y know when you are near it by a ſmall cluſter of trees of equal height, and 
whoſe flat top reſembles a table: when this wood and two palm or cocoa-trees are in 
one, you are athwart the reef, which projects a good league into the fea; having opened 
the two trees, with the little wood a ſail's breadth, you muſt ſteer N. E. to clear of 
| the ſhoal that lies off Pullycate, the ſouthernmoſt part of which bears N. PEPE 
miles from the pitch of the reef. |, 

From Madras to PuLLycaTz the coaſt lies N. by E. about 7 leagues: ohh 
from 14 to 18 fathoms water, 3 or 4 miles off ſhore; and from 30 to 35 fathoms, 
ſandy ground, at 3 or 4 leagues, The land near the ſea is low and woody, though in 
ſome places, the trees, being pretty high, make it appear at a diſtance like hillocks, or 


very broken land. nnn are 


ſeen a great way off in clear weather. 
PerLLyCATz SHoaL extends N. E. by N. and 8. W. by 8. in 00th edt bs 8. E. 7 
from the river; ſhips that ſail 3 leagues diſtance from the coaſt need not ſear it. ; 
To enter Portart Roap coming from the ſouthward,” ſays Captain George Baker, 
1759, © do not come under 13 fathoms till the flag-ſtaff beats Weſt, when you may ſtand 
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buttom (a remarkable hill up the country); in this track there are at leaſt 54 fathoms, 
till you get within about ama the; Baya, is. the above eee M 
lamm ee gese 

From Pullicate 1 er Amegon, called; allo. Daraatas,/ the conſt runs 
North and N. N. W. 13 leagues; about half-way, 3 leagues off ſhore, lies a ſmall. 
bank, with 2+ fathoms upon it. Mr. Dalrymple in 1763, named it the Landen Bank.. 
Five leagues N. by W. from this is another, called by ſome Arimegon Shoal, at the 
ſame diſtance off ſhore. When bound to Arimegon you may go between theſe two 
ſhoals, but you muſt be acquainted. herein, or elſe it is better not to venture; you; 
„ r ASS. Iannis X,by E... 
and S, by W. 

According to M. D' Apris, to fail with a fair hed from Pullycate without the banks; 
you keep off the coaſt ſteering N. N. E. along the banks, and not coming under 8 or g. 
fathoms water; if you get into 12 you muſt edge in again to 9 fathoms.. This is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for thoſe who go to Mafulipatam, becauſe in June, July, and Auguſt, 
the currents ſet N. E. and even ſometimes more eaſterly ; ſo that if you keep too far 
off, you would run the riſk of loſing your paſſage, as it has happened to ſeveral 
ſhips that have not been able to fetch nearer than ent aa and thence turn it, but- 
with great trouble, to reach Maſulipatam. 

a ts te a he acting of the corlt n N. W. 
to Arimegon, diſtance 6 leagues. Within land may be ſeen Arimegon Hill; when it 
bears Weſt you perceive, a little to the ſouthward, your GEE RI" of an a 
Engliſh factory, and to the S. S. W. the mountains of Pullycate. 

Captain Baker recommends, in coming from the ſouthward to Arimegon, to keep 
in 12 or 13 fathoms till the Kettle-bottom, if viſible, bears about S. W. + W. then 
Arimegon Hill (which ſtands. by itſelf, and detached from any other, almoſt due Weft 
from the town) will be about W. N. W.; having a ſight of this you continue your 
courſe till it bears W. + S. or in one with the north grove, which may now be ſeen from 
the poop, then the Kettle-bottom will bear S. W. Thence ſtanding on in the ſame 
courſe, you will have no leſs than 6 fathoms, till within about 2 miles off ſhore, where 
e, ma aj, gs ar e ee eaſy communication with the 
river. 

From 8 to CaLtarour or Kiftnapatam, the coaſt runs North, 38 
eaſterly, 5 leagues: in this interval part of the Armegon Shoal is generally laid down, 
and the courſe to avoid it is N. N. W. in 10, 11, or 12 fathoms. Four leagues 
further North you come to Pznnaz PoixT, at the mouth of a large river of the 
ſame: name. You muſt ſail in 16 or 17 fathoms, and come no nearer, on account of 

a: bank ſtretching there 4 miles out, and which being very ſhoal is conſequently the 
EE hom Captain La Touche being at anchor off it in 25 fathoms, prepared in 


t 95 


0 nne to make a trip N. W. — of 13 0r 14 


ſathoms; though the wind was moderate, and he had got but a little way, in leſs than a 
quarter of an hour he fell from 15 to 5 fathoms;' this obliged him to haul off imme- 
diately ; however on heaving the lead, and finding the next caſt 1 5 fathoms,' he imagined 
be might be deceived in the founding ; but he has luce Kamel that this bank really 
ſhoals from x 5 to-5 fathoms, as he had found it. '4 
From Pennar Point to DrvsLan they reckon Wann — Hom the. lene 
place to ZARERA about 6 leagues N. by W. you may-coaſt-it in 8, 9, or 10 fathoms. 
To the northward of Zarera are two very thick woods; and in the town a white pa- 
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at ſea in clear weather. 


From Zarera to the mouth of Gonvacanata Rivzs, the coaſt trenches N. E. by 


N. + N. about 9 leagues. Along this coaſt runs a bank extending a little into the ſea, 
and without it another ; but ſmall veſſels may paſs within it; neither of them is dangerous 
for large ſhips that keep in 9, 10, or 11 fathoms : W 
| the village, with a pagoda on the ſea ſide. 

The mouth of the Gondegamm is th nonthernmoſt boundary ofthe Coult of Coro 
mandel, beyond which the Coalt of . 


T E n OF Oy O00 ON 


MASULI PATAM — POINT GORDEWARE — CORINGA BAY, &c. 


"OOTAPILLY, „ 8 
N. E. of the Gondegamma river. You may coaſt it at a league diſtance in 9 or 10 
fathoms, ooze. Eaſt of Mootapilly is a grove of palm- trees, and a little farther another 
leſs, and ſeemingly higher than the firſt, conſiſting only of 20 or 30 trees. When you 


ſail along the coaſt, in the depth above mentioned, you go within the bank of ſand, 
which lies 5 leagues S. E. by E. from Mootapilly; it is 7 or 8 leagues long N. E. by E. 


and S. W. by S. on the ſouth- weſt part of it, which is the ſhoaleſt, there is no leſs than 
3 fathoms. The approaches of this bank are known by a ſandy bottom ; ph, 
in the channel between it and the land, the bottom is ooze. 

In failing from athwart Divelan, Zarera hill bearing N. W. by N. to go clear of this 
bank you muſt ſteer N. E. and be careful to keep in 10 or 12 fathoms, ſtiff ground, then 
PPC 
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edge in, and ſhape a courſe to the caſtward of Pettapilly, in order to ger into 9 or 10 f. 
thomas, oozy ground. 

| ' PaTTAPILLY lies 7 leagues to the N. E. of Mootapilly 5 about 2 miles weſtward of the 
town runs à little river, and oppoſite the town a grove of palm-trees remarkable for its 
being Bat and even, for which reaſon it is called the Table of Pettapilly.. | 

| From Percapilly to Chipelar river, the fouthernmoſt and principal mouth of the Kiſtns 
river, is about 8 leagues-nearly Eaſt, the coaſt in that interval forming a pretty deep bight 
towards the N. K. Abont 3 or 4 leagues Eaſt of Pettapilly begin the openings of ſome 
_ of the branches of the Kiſtna, which running along the low land form iſlands. of it, but 
they are not perceptible to thoſe who fail along ſhore; theſe branches ebb and flow, ang. 

CCW 
| From the fouthernmolt opening of the Kiſina to Pour Devy, the courſe is N. E. by E. 
diſtance 6 or J leagues. The coaſt to: the northward of Point Divy is low land, level. 
and without trees. Along it the mouths of two rivers may be perceived, and near Maſu- 
- lipatam a tuft of palm-trees about a league to the S. W.; theſe trees in coming from: 
the S. E. ſeem to form only one great tree, but they. are ſeen ſeparate when you ap- 
proach. Captain George Williams obſerves. that, © when Point Divy bears N. N. W. 
about 3 leagues diſtant, you ſee 4 palm-trees diſtinct in a row on the beach, behind which: 
is a ſand-hill ; the real point is full of trees, and along the ſandy beach to the northward. 
not a tree is to be ſeen.” 8 
Point Divy bank extends. to the S. E. of the point, therefore the ſhips coming, from. 
| the weſtward that coaſt it along in ) fathoms, are obliged to ſteer. S. E. to keep in the 
ſame depth on the edge of the bank. When you have paſſed it, and Divy Point is bear- 
ing N. W. by W. you may then go round in 7 fathoms to fetch the road of Maſulipatam, 
whoſe flag · ſtaff is deſcried before you can ſee the coaſt. 

MaAsSULIPATAM lies about 3 leagues to the north-weſtward of Point Divy: it is ſituated 
at the Fw. ᷣͤ , 0E hs Guns: Dr | 
runs on the north fide. f 
. From Mafulipatam to Minato,” or Nar/ipore, the courſe is E. by N. = N. dif- 
tance from the town 13% leagues, and from the road 12 leagues. | The coaſt between 
the two is encompaſſed with a bank that extends half a league in the ſea, and oppoſite 
Narſapour river there is another bank about one league from ſhore; there are on the bar 
of this river 8 or 9 feet water. Within the bar of the Kiſtna, or Narſapour river, you 
have from 4 to 3 and 2 fathoms water, and then up the river to Narſapour from 4 to 
6, 7, and 5 fathoms; but no dependence can be had on the ſands. at the bar, as they 
are coriſtantly ſhifting. 8 

eee e Na deen which foie Achte as p 
rocky, and others as ſoft ground; but the exiſtence of ſuch a Uanger is denied by the 
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| major part of the navigators, who in this track muſt have run over it; in caſe it ſhould: 
nally exiſt. yow gay prevent. the dangerous. elſetts of it, by Leeping your lead going, 


which. caution in theſe parts ought to be conſtantly obſeryed. 
If you are bound to Masur iraran in the weſterly Monſoon, it is neceſhry to keep 


wounding on the coaſt, whether failing within or without the ſhoals of Armegon and 


Mootapilly. This holds good from the month of May to that of October; but in 
February, March, and. April, as the winds generally blow between Eaſt and South, you 


muſt ſteer for Narſapour, and even more to+windward,. if poſſible, in order to give 


Pettapilly bight a good birth, from whence you could not get out, without great diffi- 
eulty, and the help of weſterly winds, for which you ſhould be obliged to wait. 

We muſt obſerve that when you fail within the ſhoal. of Meotpilly, after you have 
ecaſted along as far as Pettapilly in 9 fathoms, you muſt ſteer S. E. and even S. E. 
by E. to double Chipelar river, or the mouth of the Kiſtna, abreaſt of which.you will find 
2 fathoms, 2 leagues off ſhore. 

In the month of May you can ſhape a courſe between Maſulſparam and Narliponr, 
becauſe the winds vary then from S. S. E. to S. W. and ſometimes as far as W. S. W. 

In October, November, and December, there is but little navigating here, as well as all 
| along this coaſt. In the months of December and January, if you are at the bottom of 

the Coaft of Coromandel, you cannot return, becauſe the N. E. winds and currents, 
which run to the ſouthward, are then in their greateſt force... 

To go to Maſulipatam when you are off Divy Point, you muſt. keep in 8 or 9 fa- 
thoms to avoid the bank of Divy. When Divy Point bears Weſt, you muſt round it in 
J or 8. fathoms, and ſteer N. N. W. .borrowing more or. leſs from the weſtward, ac- 
cording as you find yourſelf nearer or farther from the ſhoal.; then edge away by little 
and little, in g fathoms, ooze, always avoiding. the hard ground. When the depth ex- 
 eceds 6 fathoms, you muſt borrow more from the Weſt, and ſteer thus as far as the road 
of Maſulipatam, before which you anchor in 4 or 5. fathoms, ooze, at 14 league off ſhore. 


We have deſcribed here above the tuft of palm-trees by which Maſulipatam may 


be known; but without this mark it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the houſes and flag-ſtaffs 
of the Europeans. To the northward of the town you will perceive alſo a wood. cut 
even, and. whoſe trees are of an equal height. The whole bottom in Maſulipatam Bay 
VVVVSSGGGG 8 


ter of a league. 


From Narſapour Road w tin Gondrware or Guadavery, che courſe h E. N. E. 14 or. 


15 leagues. About 8 leagues Eaſt of Narſapour you ſee two white pagodas, which you 
ſhould take care not to confound with thoſe that are to the Weſt of Point Gordeware, 
and to the eaſtward of which pagodas is Viſheron River: ſeveral navigators have been 
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. Por GoxpewaRz,” ſays Captain Tyfey, © has on it three remarkable trees, and not 
one near them, or to be ſeen at all. Two or 3 leagues to the weſtward of the point, 
which i is low, and off the pitch of the point, ſteep, come not nearer than 16 fathoms in a 
large ſhip. On your approach. to the ſouthward of the point, you will not have 
ſoundings till within 4 leagues, and they ſhoalen 10 fathoms at a caſt: you will be in 16 
achoms from 50 in 3 or 4 miles run, ſo in ſtanding on in the night, with freſh wind, it 

is time to tack ſo ſoon as you ſtrike ſoundings. To dne me of the e 
| ſoundings are more regular. | 
There ſeems to be,” continues this gentleman, © one thing wanting on this coaſt, 
which a very {mall expence would do; and it would be productive of great advantages 
to the trade of this country; which is to build on all the ſhoal points ſuch as Divy, 
Gordeware, Falſe Point, and Point Palmiras, obeliſks, or other land-marks, on the pitch of 
each point: for all theſe paints are ſo low that it is with difficulty they ever can be 
diſtinguiſhed, -as no ſhip chooſes to go near enough them, particularly failing along the 
coaſt. Now what infinite advantages would not acerue from being able to knew at a 
great diſtance where the point really is? an obeliſk or land-mark 30 feet high, would be 
ſeen on ſuch flat low land 6 or 7 leagues off; the expence would be fo very trifling, as 
not worth mentioning in compariſon-to the end attained. 
Por GokbwakE, according to the e ee ſurvey of Mr. Michael Topping, 
1789, lies in 160 48“ lat. North, long. 8 2 17” Eaſt. It is a low and very narrow hard 
ſandy beach, 4 or 5 miles long, in a North and South direction, over the north part of 
which the ſea breaks heavily : there are alſo banks of breakers about 3 miles in length, at 
its north end, over which the ſea breaks very white. Within this point about 6 miles 
W. by N. is the opening of one of the branches of the Guadavery river, on which ſtand 
the town and Engliſh factory of Coringa. A bank which begins at 2% miles from the 
pitch of the point, extends above 4 miles N. N. W. and then about Welt to the oppoſite 
ſhore; it is ſoft mud towards the ſea, with a depth of 37; 3» 2+ and 2 fathoms ; but with- 
in the point, to the diſtance of 14 mile from Coringa river, it is hard ground, very ſhal- 
low, and in moſt places dry. 

Cokin Bar is between Point Gordeware and Jaggernautporam “, whoſe river's 
mouth lies about 10 miles N. W. by N. from the point. The groun within de by i 


„This town is alſo called 1 Jagrenatpour, Jagnapour, nd Cocknara. Captain George 
_ _ Williams, who calls it Jeknaporam, ſpeaks thus of it. . It i is in a deep bay much eaſier ſeen to the northward 


of Coringa, and in fight of each other. Jeknaporam is known by a white fort and flag-ſtaff of the Dutch 
ſettlement: you anchor in 5+ fathoms, the flag-ſtaff bearing N. W. diſtance off ſhore nearly 2 miles; you 
may land in the ſhip's boat keeping the fort open with the mouth of the river which you enter, and which 
. goes a long way above the town. Ships, &c. are well built here, and I think cheap. I ſaw a ſnow 65 feet 
Feel, 24 feet beam, carry 9000 B. mauds computed at 4oco ftar rupees. Wood, water, and e ob- 
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tes eh cn The uſual anchoring place for country vedlels is to bring; 
Jaggernautporam, which is eaſily known by the white buildings, to bear N. N. W. in 3, 
ſathoms ; the bar off Coringa will then bear about S. W. by S. and Hope . Iſland, which 
is a low ſandy bank, and can only be ſeen in clear weather, S. S. E. + E. diſtant off the 
neareſt ſhore leſs than 2 miles, 


ber hobo 6 nt can tab 9h. £ 1 or 10 o'clock, but a 


ſtrong eaſterly wind will ſometimes make high water near an hour fooner, and will keep 
it up conſiderably ; when this circumſtance happens, the flood will make very ſtrong. 


on wal Geve—The:fhejngs/ohb fam 5 29H Coke. qa. (hs mens WEE Br 1 
33 che high water of theſe being about 2 feet lefs. - 

On the bar there is from 13 to 14 feet water, according to the height of the ſprings, 
ſandy bottom, and the water quite ſmooth, as well as in the roads: without the bar the 
bottom is ſoft. mud, and it is not uncommon to ſee yeſlels aground. in it during the 
greateſt part of the flood and ebb. 

"Wihin ver the bar che leading mark vp. hs rives is 6 Gall ops of ale woes hag 
W. by S. + S. (about 120 yards from the ſtarboard ſhore) till you open the river on the 
ſtarboard ſide; then ſteer for a village and Palmira tope on a point S. W. till you are 
. 6.94 e the weſt end 


„ eee Mr. William Stephens, Sub. Dir. Engin. Captain Let ſays it flows there full ; 


and change 8 h. 18 m. 8. E. by E. and N. W. by W. 6 feet up and down. Mr. Topping, differing from both 
theſe gentlemen, ſays it is high water at Coringa, at the full and change, about 9 o'clock 3 but that the 
„ ebend eee e i ay Rr gee; ma me onwpenet ol 
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Moon's Age. High Water: 
Days, Hours, Minutes: * 
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ef the fiſhing ſtakes: there is not leſs- in this track than from 35 to 4 fathoms.—Up the 
ver is the town of Ingeram, where the Company has a chief. The French factory 
of Yannaon,: or Yannam, . mne aver forced 
of Coringa. 

C deſeription of Captain 
Lay. As I have been,” ſays this officer, under the neceſſity to put in Cornea 
Bay to refit his'Majeſty's ſhip the Orford, and ſtop ſeveral leaks, the obſervations I 
6 a ]6 Prrmpdeeqell rang ene will be found, lah TOE 
my country. 

tc Coringa Bay and river are We of being of infinite ſervice to the King's, Com- 
pany's, and country ſhips, being the only place on the weſt coaſt of the Bay of Bengal, 
where a veſſel above 200 tons can be refitted, or ſtop her leaks during the S. W. Mon- 
ſoon. It is always, during that Monſoon, fo ſmooth in this bay, that a ſhip may venture 
to take'a large keel for the above purpoſe; and, if occafion required, could heave down. 
There are always a great number of caulkers and carpenters employed here, all the year 
round, repairing and building country veſſels. The Orford, in two days after her arrival, 
had between 30 and 40 caulkers ſet to work on her, and was on the keel to ſtop her 
leaks, and ſhift ſome planks, for 6 or 7 days. In caſe of neceſſity ſeveral hundred 
caulkers and carpenters could be procured along the coaſt: there is alſo timber and 
ſeveral ſtores to be got. Wood and water are obtained with convenience and facility; 
and freſh proviſions of all kinds, was it an eſtabliſhed port, would be procured in great 
quantity, There are beſides a great number of decked country-boats call Doneys, which 
would be of infinite ſervice to a ſquadron putting there to refit. To Al theſe adyan- 
tages, add the vicinity of Coringa Bay to Pega river, for the ſupply of large teak timber 
ol all forts, and other naval ſtores (not being above 10 days fail from it) in either Mon- 
ſoon; alſo the port of El Rio, in the ſtraits of Malacca, where poon maſts and ſpars are 
brought from, beſides oil, dammar, and pitch, with ſeyeral other uſeful articles which 
they obtain there for the dock yard at Bombay. 

I find but one ſhoal in the bay, and the leaſt water nor tha is 19; feet, ſo that the 
largeſt ſhips have only to fear this ;; it is a ſmall. ſpot, and a buoy laid down on it would 

prevent all danger.“ 
The Coaſt of Golconda extends as far as Selliavaram; a ſmall town 12 or 13 leagues 
to the N. E. of Jaggernautporam ; this part is clear of all danger, and you may range 


it along in 6, 7, or 9 fathoms,. 58 9 off ſhore; then you come to the Coaſt of 
Oriſſa. 
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VIZAGAPAT AM — BIMILIPATAM —CHICKACOLE—GANJ AM—FALSE 


POINT, any POINT PALMIRAS.” 


LEVEN miles to the N E. of Selliavaram, and about 16 leagues N. N. E, from 
Point Gordewar lies Warraxv, or Watarce, where the mountains of Oriſſa be- 


gin: Wataree is known by a moſque built on the top of a hill. When you make this 


coaſt coming round Point Gordewar, the firſt diſtinguiſhable land you deſcry is a re- 
markable mountain at a great diſtance, which has ſomething of the appearance of a ſhoul- 
eue e, and alſo a peaked hill, which, however, you cannot ſee ſo plain but when 
you approach nearer. * 
are wan Pliny or Pondimarca, which is known by a ſmall 


hummock on the ſtrand, to the weſtward of which is a ſmall bay and a creek for boats: | 


. the latter is 2 miles farther, with ſome big rocks above water; about muſker hat from 
| ſhore, you keep 2 miles offing in 10 or 11 fathoms, 

VizacaraTan, a confiderable Englith ferdlement, is about 10 leagues to the N. E. 
of Wattaty. Pigeon land, which lies 6 or 7 leagues from Wattary, is the only one on 
| the coaſt; it is cloſe inſhore, and cannot be diſtinguiſhed as an ifland at any diſtance, but 


- eee the coaſt a- breaſt of the iſland is a high ſand bank, 
whoſe eaſternmoſt part trees. 


weſternmoſt point of the road, but it is better known by a high mountain plainly ſeen 
7 or 8 leagues inland; whereas the Dolphin's noſe at a diftance is eclipſed by the high- 


land at the back of it, befides it having a great number of hills of various heights and 


(es to its ſouthward. 


When Pigeon Iſhnd bears North, diftance 6 or 7 miles, the Dolphin's' noſe may be 


plainly perceived; a large moſque ſtands upon it, but is not eaſily ſeen till pretty near, 
becauſe it is on the eaſternmoſt declivity of the hill. To anchor there the two 
cocoa-trees, which grow before the fort, muſt be brought in one; then the river's mouth 
will be open to you, and in 12 fathoms you have good ground for a large ſhip; but you 
muſt bend your beft bower cable to an anchor of about 16 cwt. otherwiſe it will be im- 


poſſible to weigh it. W or N. W. à W. and 
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is diſtinguiſhed by the hill called the Dolpbix's Noſe, which is on the 
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Mr. John Seaton's directions being more accurate and more — ial, muſt be 
added to theſe, as follows. | 
e For coming to anchor, at Vizagapatam, in ſmall veſſels, bring Martin's Point and 
Tornary's battery in one; the outermoſt ſtones below the Dolphin's noſe S. S. W. the 
Little battery by the bar W. N. W. here you have 6 fathoms, ſand, and are cloſe under 
the north ſide of the Noſe, which is ſteep to. In large veſſels bring Martin's Point flag- 


| ſtaff and the guard- room by Tornary's battery in one; the Green Hill to the ſouthward of 


the Noſe S. W. the Sugar-loaf and Walltear houſe in one; the Bar-battery N. W. by W. 


here you have 8 fathoms, ſand and mud. NM. B. They who bring to farther off ſhore 
are in danger of loſing their anchors in a very ſtiff ground. 


“For coming to anchor in the N. E. Monſoon bring the Fort flag-ſtaff, and center of 


the middle battery in one; the two lower Muſkeats in one; Walltear houſe and the weſt 


fide of the Sugar-loaf, i in one, you have, 8 fathoms, ſand. When the north-eaſt end of 


fort-houſe, and the north end of the centry box on the middle battery are in one, you 


have the river's mouth open: Walltear houſe and the weſt ſide of the Sugar-loaf in one, 
the top of Green Hill Juſt open with the Noſe, here i is 8 fathoms, ſand and mud, * 
off ſhore a good 1+ mile, and the beſt road for any veſſel. | 
When the guard room by Tornary's battery, and the. centry box on Bepo 
duty are in one, Walltear houſe and, the Sugar-loaf, as alſo the Noſe and the Green 
Hill in the ſame bearings as before, you have 8 fathoms, ſand and mud, the river's mouth 
full open : this is the moſt northerly birth veſſels ought to come to.” 
From Vizagapatam the coaſt. runs N. E. about 5 leagues to Bini ar Au, a 
Dutch fort and factory taken by the Engliſh in 1781, and reſtored by the laſt peace: 
it is known by a long mountain, which runs inland from the ſea. ſide: you perceive. 
alſo. upon the ſhore a little hill to the weſtward of Bimilipatam, like a Sugar-loaf; : 
when you have paſſed it the Dutch factory is ſeen on the weſt ſide of the river, Lou 
may anchor there in 6, 7 or 8 fathoms, ſoft ground, the. e heming: by S. to lie 
on the other ſide of. the river it muſt bear S. K. 
From Bimilipatam to Conar or Conara River, the courſe is N. E. he N. about 32 | 
leagues; half a league farther to the N. E. is Conara Point. To the eaſtward of Conara 
you ſee a thicket of eee 8. E. by E. 2 leagues from which-are the Rocks or 
Cox Ak A or Santipilly. - When you coaſt along from Bimilipatam the heſt channel be- 
tween the main and theſe rocks i is to keep in 7 or 8 fathoms, but at fartheſt no more to 
ſeaward than 9 or 10, nor nearer the ſhore than 5 or 6 fathoms. If you fail without this 
danger, you ſhould not come nearer than 16 or 17 fathoms; and in this caſe the ſureſt 
way will be to keep in 20 fathoms, which will TIP war WP of the rocks, 
near which the current ſets ſtrongly. on them. | 


From Canara Point to Maufaze-bunder, at the entrance of 88 1 the coaſt 
eu 11% leagues to N. E. m_ N. and ea. N. E., the land between forming ſome- 
thing 


0 | 
wing of a bight. Near Chicacole river are 3 or 4 great trees, and ſome palm-trees 
the town lies 14 league up; reve along; you may keep 4 miles” offing in 13 fathoms, 


; Inn 
From Chicacole to Caincararan; the bearing is N. E. N. diſtance 15 miles; 


this place is known by 3 or 4 great trees to the northward ; ad you have 13 of 14 fa- 


thoms a league from the ſhore, About 10 miles farther, with the above bearing, you 


come to Caletar or ALaTax ; you ſee between the «two places 2 thickets, each conſiſt- 


ing of about 10 or Nr The depth is the fame as above mentioned, at an 


equal diſtance from the coaſt. . 

e Adel to TOY OS Git ini toward the N. E. 4 lis We a 6 are 
12, 15, and 17 fathoms, at 1 league from the ſhore, ſand mixed with large gravel : 
cloſe to the ſhore, abreaſt of Poondy river, are 10 or 13 rocks, and within land ſome 
high indented mountains, which along the coaſt become of a middling height, but equally 
indented. 

From Poondy to BAw4A or Barva, the bearing is N. E. 2 E. and the diſtance about 
| Fleagues. To fail from one to the other, keep about 4 miles offing, in 15 or 16 fa- 


* thoms, ſandy ground. Barwa hill is high, and round it are ſome hillocks, the moſt re- 


markable of which is to the ſouthward of the river: to Are northward of the hill are ſeve- 
ral others like it, but ſome what higher.” 


From Barwa to GaxJam *, the diſtance is about W the coaſt running N. E. 


Between the two is the pagoda of Manſurcotta, which ſtands by itſelf, upon a moderate 


low land, woody and even. To the N. E. of this pagoda appears Carapar hill; though 
it is not one of the higheſt on the coaſt, yet when it bears N. N. E. it may be known 
by its ſhape, which repreſents a long tomb, a little ſteep on the ſide next the ſhore, to- 
wards which it declines; whereas the more inland hills run off as the coaſt, This dif- 
ferent direction makes Carapar hill form an angle with the others, towards the N. W. 
between which to the ſouthward a plain extends as far as 5 hills, whoſe tops make 5 ſad- 
dles: they are ſeen as you approach Ganjam, whoſe river is broad and frequented by 
many of the country veſſck. To the ſouthward of this river is a. fort, and a thicker 
of palm-trees that ſeem to be of the extent of a cannon ſhot; coming nearer you diſcover 
another even at the top like the table of Pettapilly. In all this part you mult keep an 

_ offing of 21 leagues in 20 or 25 fathoms; nearer, the ſoundings ſhoal very faſt. 
From Ganjam to MannicxPaTaM the coaſt runs N. E. 9 leagues. © It makes a kind 
of bight between them, in which there is no good anchoring ground, but about 3 leagues 


* All this detail between Barwa and Ganjam is not fo clear as the reſt. Mr. D' Ares, from whom it is 


taken, gives the name of Sommaveron to Ganjam, and places Carapar 6+ leagues farther to the N. E. which 


brings the pagoda of Manſurcotta to the ore of Ganjam, inſtead of the South of that place, where it is ac- 
zually ſituated. 


Oo2 _ * to 
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e he gte of Mania; nie it ou 60 be ended, n wit 
S, E. wind. 


From Ganjam the mountains, Merching no farther northward, leave between them and 
the ſhore a plain of reddiſh ſoil, eſpecially near the ſea ſide, and then begins the great 
Chilks lake, extending along the coaſt about 10 leagues. Off Maunickpatam a bank of 
ſand projects 2 miles, and ſhoals from 10 fathoms ſuddenly to 4, ſo that you muſt come 
no nearer than 12 fathoms. The ſoundings are ſandy, a league from the ſhore, and 

Ss to Mannickpatam, which ſtands on one of the openings of the Chilla 
lake, may be ſeen when Carapar hill bears W. S. W. 7 or 8 leagues; it is known by a 
little pagoda encompaſſed with houſes and other buildings, with ſome large trees. 

From Mannickpatam to Jacozrnaut Pacopa the courſe is E. N. E. 4 E. 5 or 6 
leagues : there is no danger along this coaſt, therefore you may keep at what diſtance 
ECC 
f Jaggernaut is one of the moſt celebrated pagodas in India; here is a large 

= e Gd woes om the Bis fs which Þ fav for off by the delake of is nll. 
ings. As ſoon as you are off Mannickpatam, you may perceive the pagoda from the 
maſt-head; at this diſtance it appears like a large ſhip under fail; on approaching it 
it looks like three pagodas very near each other, the ſouth-weſt one exceeding high and 
round, with a ſpike and a large ball at the top; the ſecond, which almoſt joins to the 
firſt, appears leſs round at the top, it has alſo a ſpike and a ball, as has likewiſe the third, 
which is the leaſt, and round like the firſt. Theſe three pagodas, which ſeem joined to- 
gether, form a high and broad building. 

Four leagues and a half E. N. E. of Jaggernaut Pagoda is the Buack Pacopa, which 
at a diſtance reſembles (like the former) a large ſhip under fail; but on a nearer view 
it loſes its appearance, and becomes leſs in width. When you bring it to bear N. N. E. it 
looks like two buildings joined at the bottom, and ſeparate aloft, which finiſh in a peak. 
About a league W. by S. there is another little pagoda, ftanding like this on an even, 
| reddiſh ground without trees. This circumſtance is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the Black 
Pagoda from that of Jaggernaut: beſides, about a league W. S. W. of the little pagoda, 
you diſcover between the two former a riſing ground, with ſome trees thinly planted : 
and though there is another nearly like this, a league beyond Mannickpatam, you can- 
not miſtake them if you obſerve the diſtance of the one from the Black Pagoda, and its 
different appearance from that of Jaggernaut. 

From the Black Pagoda to Falſe Point they reckon about 18 leagues, the firſt 5 
leagues E. by N., the next 3 E. N. E., and the 10 laſt N. E. The coaſt between theſe 
two places is bordered with a bank that ſtretches + a league into the ſea, and in ſome 
places a little leſs. Off Falſe Point it extends 14 league. The firſt 4 leagues the land 
is pretty even, and without any thing remarkable ;. the 4 following leagues it appcars in 
downs and hillocks, and at the end of theſe 4 laſt leagues runs the little river Mari-po::r, 
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near which is ſeen a ſmall thicket, Three leagues to the northward there is another 
ſmall river ; the coaſt concaves & little between the two, being very low, as it is for 
3feagues more northerly ; afterwards it ſhews itſelf higher by reaſon of a thick and 
cc („„ 
nickpatam. 

On approaching FaLsz —. — you would take it, although it is the main-land, Ga 
little iſland, on account of the want of wood, and of the entrance of a river, which makes 
a diſcontinuation appear : the part, which is perceived ſeparated, is Falſe Point. From 
this place the coaſt, whoſe direction was N. E. extends to the northward, and more 
weſterly, forming a great bight. Many navigators, deceived by this appearance, have 
taken Falſe Point for Poixt PALM As, and the miſtake has occaſioned the loſs of ſeve- 
ral ſhips. The knowledge of the depth alone is not ſufficient to prevent this error, be- 
cauſe upon the eaſt edge of Falſe Point bank, you find for 2 or 3 caſts the ſame as at 
Point Palmiras, and the bottom of a muddy ſand, gravel and ſmall flat ſpecks, black and 
without ſhape, like bruiſed pepper; but with this difference, that at Falſe Point, you are 
but 2 leagues from the land in 15 or 16 fathoms, and may diſcern the coaſt plainly, which 
makes in a level declivity; inſtead of which, at Point Palmiras, you find ſuch depth only 
to the Eaſt of its iſlot, and at 4 leagues from the coaſt, which being much lower is 
hardly ſeen, 3 ſandy downs to the ſouthward being the only riſings perceived there. 

When you come from the offing to make Falſe Point directly, you do not ſee the 
objefts before mentioned, except a thick and even woog, which having nothing of the 
| kind near it, becomes the principal mark. Having failed about 4 leagues from Falſe 
Point, when it bears S. W. there is to the N. E. an opening like the entrance of a mid- 

OF FUG Peing, in 5407 35 frhome, the cours to.ancla the fime dork 10/the 600. 
ward of Point Palmiras is N. E. 15 or 16 leagues ; but you muſt allow for the 
and flowing of the tides; it is high water on full and change days at 8 o'clock 30 min. 
the Sod ſets to the W. N. W. and N. W. at its beginning, at flood it ſets to the 
North, and at 4 flood to the N. N. E. and N. E. The ebb runs the contrary way. The 
beſt depth is to keep in 14 or 15 fathoms, ſoft ground ; nevertheleſs, if in this track 
you ſhould find a different bottom, you need not be ſurpriſed. «© About 5 leagues N. E. 
by E. from Falſe Point ſteering N. E. I had,” ſays Mr. D. Apres, © ſoundings of red ſand 
for above 3 leagues, and thence 00zy, as far as Point Palmiras.” The change of the 
ſand ſhews you are near the bank, which is fine hard ſand. Eaſt and Wet of this bank, 
the ſoundings are ſand, gravel, broken ſhells, and ſpecks without ſhape like bruiſed pep- 
per. You often find, in 17 or 18 fathoms, ſoundings of black and red ooze, with broken 
ſhells; near the land, in 11 or 12 fathoms, it is ſand and red gravel. When in the night- 
time you find theſe laſt ſoundings, you may round the bank, ſteering North and N. by W. 
and when in this courſe you meet with ſoft ground, you will eaſily know whether the 
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' bank is doubled, de is ee le e las be . Gr the ſpace 


of a league; on the contrary it decreaſes very faſt when it is not doubled. If the winds 


blow from the weſtward, you may lie cloſe to the bank, in 10 or 11 fathoms, without 
fear; you have ſoundings of fine ſand, frequently mixed with fine gravel; ſometimes 


they are unequal, as from 10 to 7x fathoms. But you muſt beware of coming into 5 fa- 


thoms, for then you approach the edge of the bank ; and the rocks appear diſtinctly upon 
the ſhoaleſt part. | 
Be careful likewiſe not to keep too far off the bank, during the weſterly avon, be- 
cauſe you run the riſk of loſing ſoundings, by the winds which then blow from that part, 

and by the currents ſetting to the eaſtward. If this ſhould happen, you muſt loſe your 
_ "paſſage, and will be obliged to winter at Chittagong, whence you cannot get out till 

November or December. 


On the contrary, when the winds blow from South to S. E. as it often 8 in April, 


May, and June, you may e 16 or 17 fathoms, * have doubled the outermoſt 
part of the bank. 


The Iflot off Point Palmiras is very diſcernible in coming from the We ap- 


pearing very diſtant from it, though not above + a league at moſt. If you are got down 


within the bight between Falſe Point and this ſmall iſland, ſo that it bears to the eaſtward 
of North, you muſt directly haul off, to keep clear of an elbow of the bank, which runs out 


2 leagues to the S. E. by E. of this ſame iſland: you may approach it in 12 fathoms, but 


come nothing under. In caſe of a ſoutherly wind this inſtruction is much more uſeful than 


in any other caſe, becauſe then you would have the greateſt difficulty to get clear of it. 


About 16 or 17 leagues S. E. by E. from Point Palmiras, and about 21 eaſt of Falſe 
Point lies the Schirpau ShoAL and Rock; Captain La Touche, who firſt mentioned it, 


ſays that a Daniſh captain aſſured him he had ſeen this ſhoal dry, and that having been 
carried off the coaſt by a gale of wind, the depth increaſed upon him to 60 fathoms, 


and afterwards diminiſhed by little and little to the ſight of it. © This ſhoal,” adds M. 


D' Apres, © has been ſearched for accordingly, but could not be found ; nn. it can- 
e Ons OP ug” 
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; DIRECTIONS No POINT rents” ro rm ROADS os BALLASORE 


AND FAT, OR PEPLY-” 


AVING doubled 5 bank or reef of Point Palmiras, when the iflot hw W. 
by S. a little ſoutherly, the beſt courſe to go to anchor in BALLASORE Roav in 


0 fathoms, at low water, is N. N. W. about g leagues. You ſhould be careful to obſerve 


which y the wind blows, in order to > make ſure of this courſe, becauſe in the weſterly 
winds 


— 
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en falling to leeward of the road; the coaſt there- 
fore muſt be kept on board in 7 or 8 fathoms, but you may approach the road in 6, 
You meet no danger in this bay, but the bank of Kannaka, which breaks at low water, and 
on its edge has 5 fathoms, hard ſand. The welt coaſt is planted with trees all along, ex- 

cept for the ſpace of a ſmall league to the weſtward of the river: this part, void of trees, 
ſerves to ſhew its entrance, which has on the weſt ſide a little white houſe (the Engliſh 
bankſhall, or ſtorchouſe); on the eaſt ſide are ſome ſand-downs, behind which you ſee _ 
a little wood when you go too far to the eaſtward of the entrance. 

The marks for good anchorage, when the Nelgringe or Nilgur Hills can be Sow are 
1ſt, the end of the Long Hill to the ſourh-weſtward of the others, W. + 8. 2d, The 
Middle one, which appears the higheſt,” and is ſeparated from the reſt, W. N. W. W. 
3d, The Little one on the north - eaſt ſide, N. W. 1 ene eee e 
and N. by W. 

It flows in Ballaſore Road, a b bene 8. S E. and N. N. W. 3 


10 o'clock. The ſea riſes here 10 feet in the ſpring, and 7 in the neap tides. The 


ITS: WORE 0 0th" 2.5 (ER, HPO CE I 
this. 

If in cloudy weather (when the Nilgur Hills cannot be ſeen, and the entrance of the 
river. is hardly diſtinguiſhed) you ſeck the 5 farhoms, becauſe in this depth you are at 
| leaſt 4 leagues off ſhore, you muſt then have recourſe to the marks already indicated, 
that is 0 ſay, the diſcontinuation of the trees to the weſtward, and the downs that lic along 
the eaſtern bank, by which this birth may be known. 

It is reckoned about 9 leagues E. by N. and E. N. E. from Ballaſore Road to Rirlxv 
or PzeLy Road: in this track you keep in 6 fathoms, at low water. Peply is known 
by a pagoda to the weſtward of the river, and a thicket of trees very near it, which are 
ſafficient to diſtinguiſh it; if you cannot ſee the pagoda, you muſt bring them to bear 
N. W. by N. in order to get into good anchorage. If with a ſmall ſhip you coaſt it in 
leſs depth, you muſt take unn oppoſite the river, W 
the coaſt. 5 

I is computed 4 leagues from the anchorage of pern tothe fir brace or chanel to 
enter the Ganges, or Hughly river. 7 

Rp P ˙ 6 edi IS. 

for pilots, becauſe you frequently meet their boats as ſoon as you have doubled Point 
Palmiras. Each nation have their own, nor is it proper to uſe them promiſcuouſly, or 
not to give the preference to thoſe of your nation; ſuch accidents have befel the com- 
manders c 
eee 
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INSTRUCTIONS ron SAILING round THe REEF orr POINT PALMIRAS, 
£ 1xnTo- BALLASORE ROAD and over Tas BAR, 


'By Jonaruan Ramon, Pilot. 
HOSE who deſign for Bengal, in May, ought to time their departure from the 
coaſt ſo as to get down before the 25th, otherwiſe, without neceſſity requires it, 

would ſee the beſt part of June over, ſo as to round Point Palmiras before the 25th of 
June; by which means you may avoid the bad weather, which generally happens in 
chat interval of time. During theſe months, along the Coaſt of Oriſſa, and in Ballaſore 
Road, the winds-blow hardeſt at S. S. W. and S. W. the air being ſo very thick and hazy, 
that ſometimes you muſt be very near the land to ſee it. 

«© The bad weather, which happens at this time, is generally preceded by fine clear 
weather, and light winds, unſettled and varying all round the compaſs, till they fix in 
the N. E. quarter, contrary to the Monſoons. Theſe gales will laſt ſometimes 3 or 4 
days, with rain and thick weather, though ſome years are much more favourable than 
others. 

« Theſe winds and bad weather do not reach far up the coaſt, for which reaſon, it is 
ſafer, when you ſce the appearance of the tornadoes, to put to ſea, if the wind will per- 
mit, much rather than to attempt to ride it out in Ballaſore Road. In ſuch a caſe. 
conſult the pilot, if aboard, taking due care to keep in ſoundings off the coaſt, after you 
have rounded Point Palmiras, . . oma. 
off the coaſt, and you might find it difficult to get in again. 

« You ought to avoid coming into Ballaſore Road, betwixt the latter end of May, and 
the latter end of June; and from the latter end of September to the latter end of Octo- 
ber, which laſt is generally the breaking up of the S. W. — Reds jaws 
it does not-break up before November, but that is not very common. 

« Tt is not proper to mation $9 creile, or lay a Porn Patatthas, or any where to 
the ſouthward of it, before the current begins to ſhift to the ſouthward, which is about 

the, middle of July, after which ſhips may ply to windward. In Auguſt the current off 
| the Point, and along the coaſt to the ſouthward, runs fo very ſtrong, that ſometimes it 
will require a three knot gale to ſtem it; this is a ſoutherly current. As moſt people 
endeavour, when bound to Bengal, to make Jaggernaut pagoda, or ſtrike ſoundings off 
thereabouts, you cannot lay out of their track. ſomewhere betwixt Point Palmiras, and 


15 or 20 leagues to the e on. cho aaets 
Point in 25 or 15 fathoms. 


1 | 1 « About 
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About the middle of September, it is time to think of a harbour, to avoid the 
Monſoons breaking up upon you. It is common for moſt ſhips bound to Ballaſore Road, 
to get ſoundings off Fal sx Por, which, in clear weather, may be ſeen off deck in 15 
fathoms, being low land with trees; and about 2 leagues to the northward, in the bay, 
are two. very remarkable ſand hills. The ſoundings of Falſe Point differ very little from 
thoſe off Point Palmiras. The courſe from Falſe Point, in 15 fathoms water, is N. E. 
by E. about 14 leagues. Between the two points, the land is lying in. Steering the 
above courſe, you will come into 16 or 17 fathoms, ſand, ſhells, and ſmall ſtones : by the 
ſoundings and the depths of water, you may conclude you are off the true point. Cap- 
tain Barton gives-an additional rule to know the true from the falſe point: that is, if you 
are off Falſe Point, and ſteer N. E. you will ſhoal your water, but after you are paſt 
the true point, you will immediately deepen your water, by ſteering N. E. which is no 
more than to ſay, that if by ſteering N. E. you deepens your water you muſt haul up, 
nnn Rane 


« Note. The Falſe Pont appears like «ſmall iſland; the ſoundings fot and oy: 
the beſt depth to keep in is 16 fatboms. 

The courſe from Point Palmiras to the Road is N. N. W. g or 10 leagues, due 
regard being had to the tides. It flows in the road 10 olock, on full and change. ö 

« From the latter end of June to the latter end of November, off the point there is 
little or no flood, only on the ſprings ; but on the contrary, a ſtrong outſet, occaſioned 
by freſhes of the rivers, which ſer very ſtrong round the point, as obſerved before. If it 
' ſhould happen, in the night or thick weather, that you have hauled up too ſoon for the 
road, you will find it by the ſhoaling of the water faſter than ordinary; for in the right 
track you will ſhoal very gradually: in ſuch a caſe haul off a little, keeping in 15 or 16 
fathoms; until you find a ſtiff bluiſh coloured clay, mixed with ſand and ſtones, to come 
up with your lead; or there is a ſpot, though not always met with, of yellowiſh clay and 
ſtones; and by either of theſe two grounds, you may know yourſelf to be to the north- 
ward of the true point, and can haul boldly for the road. What I have ſaid above to 
round the point, may be ſafely practiſed either by night or day; but if you have day 
light, and fine clear weather, that you can ſee the point and breakers, you may round it 
in 12 or 14 fathoms with ſafety, in caſe you have a bold wind to borrow. _ 

« As many people have miſtaken Falſe Point, for the true Point Palmiras, by which 
means they have got into Falſe Bay, before they have found it out; and ſome on the con- 
trary, by taking Point Palmiras for the Falſe Point, have got among the ſands before they 
knew where either of them was, by truſting too much to the log; to prevent theſe miſ- 
ee make uſe of the following remarks: 

« Betwixt the two points, in the Falſe Bay, you will find a very ſoft ooze, as I have 
ſaid before; and to the ſouthward, or any where within the true point, it is a ſtiff mixed 
ground of bluiſh clay, with TSS and broken els, and” RECWNE Nunes iy: fone: pared, 
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„ IF you ſhould huppen to be among the Gade, with a Bens flood tide, you muſt 
immediately anchor, and wait for the ebb. You may know the SBA-AEErs by the ſound- 
ings; the lead ſticks hard upon them, bringing up ſilyer ſpecks : they are ſo hard on the tide 
of ebb, that your lead will rebound, as from a rock, . 
as well as the Braces, have the ſame. | 

te In the channel, betwixt the ſands, you will find ſoft muddy ground, ind about 3 f. 
thoms water more than over the recf. 

2 . ͤ n tiad:w ed 
but in the S. W. Monſoon come in no leſs water on the reef than 7 or 8 fathoms, by 
reaſon of the great ſea that runs upon it. But if you ſhould be fo far in as to have leſs 
water over it, it would be better to tack, and work out between the ſands, until you get 
into 12 or 14 fathoms, and as you have the wind, direct your courſe or Pee Met; 
and come in no leſs water till you judge yourſelf at the Weſtern Sea-reef. 

. As it ſometimes happens you may have occaſion to ſend a boat in; over Ballafore 
Bar, obſerve the following directions, viz. Bring the flag-ſtaff at Bullramgurry, or the 
Bankſhall-houſe, to bear N. N. W. by a compaſs in the boat: keeping it at that bearing 
all the way in, it will lead you to the outward beacons, being poles ſet upon each ſide the 
entrance of the Bax. From hence the channel lies directly towards the ſouth-weſt point 
of the opening of the river, where, at convenient diſtances, are the like marks ſet up 
on the extremity of the ſhoal, one on each ſide. Upon the bar, at low water ſpring 
tides, in the dry ſeaſons; there is not above 2 or 3 feet water; it flows 16 feet per- 
pendicular, and 10 o'clock makes a full ſea, at full and change. To avoid running any 
riſk, it will be neceſſary to caution the officer who goes in the boat, to wait for the laſt 
quarter flood to carry him over, by reaſon the firſt quarter the ſea breaks very high.“ 


* 


DIRECTIONS rox SAILING rROM THE COAST or COROMANDEL 
To BENGAL, AT DIFFERENP SEASONS OF THE Tun. 


Tune moſt 3 1 
middle of September ; if you depart from the Coromandel coaſt towards the end 
of February, and during the month of March, it is neceſſary to keep a good offing, in 
order to reap the advantage of the South and S. S. W. winds that blow here ; whereas 
near the coaſt they often vary from N. E. to S. E. Then ſhape your courſe to make the 
Coaſt of Oriſſa, in about the latitude of 190, and coaſt it thence to Point Palmiras. 
The ſhips that fail in this ſeaſon, from the Malabar coaſt to Bengal, without touching 
at any place on that of Coromandel, ought to keep the iſland of Ceylon on board, as far 
as Batecalo, and thence make à ſtretch to the coaſt of Oriſſa, as above. 


4 During 
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During the months of April and May, when the winds blow more frequently from 
the ſouthward, and are in their full force, you muſt, in like manner, make the Coaſt of 
Oriſſa, guarding particularly againſt the currents (which ſet northward and commonly 
with the wind) and keep a good offing, as ſoon as you experience them; becauſe with 
S. E. winds you will be troubled to clear the coaſt, if you follow the different bights 
which it makes. When you ſee Jaggernaut Pagoda, keep in from 15 to 20 fathoms as 
SONG reef lf eee which pen muſt not epproech nearer due un 18 f. 
thoms. | 

AChE wolictty oben de ur in beight in Tins Faly and Auguſt, bene u 
keep more to wind ward than in the preceding months ; that is to ſay, to make the coaſt 
in 189 30“. This precaution is the more requiſite, as you may be often miſtaken in the 
eſtimation of your courſe, by the currents, which generally are governed by the direction 
and force of the winds; and this is the reaſon that ſhips fall in with the land more eaſterly 
than they imagine, When you are within ſight of the land, keep in between 12 and 16 
panes runs are en ere gh, e gangs 
off Point Palmiras, which you muſt keep well aboard “. 
I you fail from munen afer the reer, e e 
inſtructions will direct you. 

Steer firſt E. N. E. 100 miles, and then N. E. by E. 200 miles. If you find the 
S. W. monſoon ſtrong, ſteer a courſe to carry you directly to Point Palmiras. 

Tou will make about 7* 10! caſting, if you have no eaſterly current; and with 
the above direction you will ſtrike ground in lat. 20? 20', Should you find a ſoutherly 
current you may depend on it you are at no great diſtance from the ſhore, and keeping 
at two degrees off, you have little or no ſtream either way. After you have made 7 M. 
diſt. in lat. 20? 20! you will have ground at 70, 80, or go fathoms : if grey ſand mixed, 
r Ciriens, and ft FPS Wn, 
in 17, 18, 19 fathoms, you may depend it is the true point. 

But the following inſtructions, by Capt. Harriſon, will be more particular. 


— 


« Ships who fail from the Coromandel coaſt to Bengal, 3 
September, or beginning of Oftober, mult make the beſt of their way to the eaſtward, till 
they get 4? or 5? M. diſt. and then, if the wind will permit, they may ſteer E. N. E. till 
they have made altogether 10® caſting. Then they are to work to the N. E. endeavour- 
ing to make the Coaſt of AxRracan, or the iſlands near it, in 18% or 199 lat. North. 


Captain George au gives us the following prognoſties of a 6 aLx in this Monſoon, © If you find,” 
fays he, * the 8. W. wind die away, and: you have light airs all round the compaſs, with intermittent calms 3 
the weather being clearer than common all round the horizon, objects looming, a murmuring like wind in 
e e ee then you may expect a hard gale.” 

Pp 2 The 
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« The meridional diſtance you will make is very uncertain, perhaps 11* or 125, and 


frequently a great deal more. You are to obſerve, in caſe the wind proves contrary, not 


to work to the ſouthward of Negrais ; but if the wind is northerly, ſtand to the eaſtward of 
it, and if eaſterly, to the northward ; not ſo long however as to endanger your coming on 
the coaſt of this fide Palmiras ; for if you do, there will be little probability of your 
getting your paſſage, as the N. E. winds will be more conſtant, and the current ſtronger 
to the ſouthward. The Coaſt of Arracan, and the iſlands are very bold; you may coaſt 
along ſhore, having very regular ſoundings to 6 fathoms, moſtly ſoft mud and ſand. We 
made the land in 18* 54 coaſting until we were in 21 32“, and obſerved the nearer we 
ran- along ſhore, the more regular was the current, or rather tide, for it ſet 6 hours to 
the northward and 6 to the ſouthward ; whereas, in the offing, it ran ſtronger and longer to 
the ſouthward than to the northward. In 20? 30“ latitude North, there is a ſmall low 


- iſland, which runs from the main 3 or 4 leagues; and when you are the ſame diſtance to 


the weſtward of it, you have uneven ſoundings: from the northernmoſt part of this iſland 
runs a chain of rocks quite to the main ; and at a great diſtance it makes like a veſſel under 
the land at an anchor. After you get in with the coaſt, and have ſoundings, take care 
not to get out of them again, for ſhould it fall calm, or the wind ſpring up at N. E. you 
would find it very difficult to get the land on board again, by reaſon of the ſtrong 
ſoutherly and weſterly currents ; therefore, work along ſhore, where you will have faint 
airs variable, and obſerve your drift, by the lead; for trying your current by the boat 
is not ſo certain, as it frequently ſets, one on the ſurface and another below the water * ; 


this occaſions fuch ſtrong eddies, that you will not be able to ſteer your ſhip when there 


is wind enough to go 2 knots. 

« After making the Coaſt of Arracan, and working along in ſoundings, when you come 
in the latitude of 21* 15' North, or thereabouts, you will meet with 'a Swatch, where 
you loſe them for a ſhort time. Make the beſt of your way over it, and when you 
have croſſed it you will ſhoal your water pretty faſt, perhaps to g or 10 fathoms, but 
come no nearer ; eſpecially if you have hard ground, haul off to the ſouthward, till you 


| ſoften again. This is a good mark to know you are near the tail of the ſands. From this 


keep along in, between 12 and 20 fathoms, keeping your lead going, with tallow on it, 
and likely you will have ſome caſts with ſandy ground ; if you meet with glittering ſand, 
you are on the tail of the EasTExN skA ARE T; it ſhoals gradually upon it, therefore do 
not be ſurpriſed ; but if you have ſandy ground, under 14 fathoms, it is well to heave till 
you deepen again, working along in this manner. When you come paſt the tail of the 
WESTERN SEA REEF, and near Ballaſore Road, you will, if clear weather, ſee the Ni/gur 
Hills, bearing W. by N. + N. and N. W. + W. if fo, there being a flat, which you will 
plainly diſcern to bear N. W. in 10 fathoms water, you are in the road: but in the 


vight · time, or in cloudy weather, you will know when you are in the road, by the ſtiff 


This appears to be againſt all the laws of Hydroſtatics. - 5 
mud, 
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ls tet with ye brace; fend tacl others ſoft, which you may break 
with your teeth. Work along to the weſtward, obſerving your tides, till you come 
into 10 fathoms, when you muſt anchor. If you have no pilot, it will be neceſlary to fire 
. hg; I WO OTE IPs evi 
may come to you.” | 

— j. — * 

To theſe directions of Captain Harriſon muſt be ſubjoined the following ones by 
Captain George Williams. © If by any unforeſeen event,” ſays this officer, © you fall in 
with the land to the ſouthward of the Falſe Point, you riſk the loſs of your paſſage, or 
a very great delay, for want of favourable winds to get to the northward and ſtem the 
violent currents, which ſet S. W. from the latter end of September till February ; but 
their greateſt force is in November and December, when they run 3 miles an hour. It 
is therefore beſt for a ſhip ſo circumſtanced, if ſhe would double Point Palmiras, to take 
advantage of the tides, by anchoring when they make againſt her. 

The following courſes have never failed obtaining a paſſage ſo late as the latter end 
of September, viz. E. by N. about 150 miles, E. N. E. 140, N. E. by E. 120, N. E. go, 
N. E. by N. 180; then North till you ſtrike ſoundings in 40 or 50 fathoms, which will 
then be 100 miles E. by N. or E. r N. from Point Palmiras. But ſome ſhips have 
taken a wider range, and ſtood from Madras, viz. E. by N. 153 miles, E. N. E. 258, 
N. E. by E. 187, N. N. E. 204, and North till they ſtruck ſoundings in 40 or 50 fa- 
thoms, which will bring Point Palmiras nearly E. N. E. 180 miles diſtant. She muſt 
then coaſt along the heads of the ſands weſtward to Ballaſore, Os hap 
pens to be light airs or calms, to anchor, leſt the currents ſet her to the ſouthward, and 


ſhe loſes her paſſage. X 


« But a ſhip, which leaves Madras late in October, e 
in r; ſhe ſhould therefore ſteer, if the wind permits, Eaſt 2? -E. N. E. 3% 4— 
N. by E. 3, and then N. E. till ſhe ſees the Coaſt of Arracan; on this coaſt ſhe will 
have ſtrong S. W. winds; ſhe muſt avoid that ſhore, and ſteer N. N. E.—-North, and 
N. N. W. till in ſoundings; P ſhe will keep ſight 
of the ſhore all the way. | 
; Fs courſe from the Neth to Anzcen river. tlie allele Fond ca by W. 

From the Broken Iſlands of Arracan to Sun diva or Sun deep, and to the Sagor Sands 


W. by S. and W. S. W., but when paſt Sagor, the coaſt where the pilot ſloops lie from 


October to January, runs W. by N. and W. N. W. The diſtance between Arracan river 
and Point Palmiras is about 100 leagues, and the whole bottom of the Bay of Bengal, 
from Sun diva Iſlands to Sagor, is low ſwampy ground, covered with buſhes, and inter- 

ſected with many creeks by which the Ganges diſcharges irſelf. | 
Within the Iſland Cheduba, there is a good paſſage for any ſhips; freſh water is to 
be had here (looking well after the natives), and both that iſland, and thoſe off Arracan 
river 
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river yield good ſhelter to ſhips in bad weather—obſerve in working on this coaſt, to 


keep ſome anchors clear, a good look out, and the lead going. If a ſhip ſhould be in 
want of water, or in bad weather, they may anchor under, or within Cheduba, or Barongo 
(the Broken) iſlands in the mouth of Arracan TF 
as the wind and their ſituation will admit. 

ce But ſhips upon this coaſt, bound to Bengal, between the middle of October and the 
middle of December, not wanting water, and the weather tolerable, had beſt ſtand along 
ſhore at 8, 9, or 10 leagues diſtance, which will keep them in 25 fathoms water, until 
they get the height of the Arracan iſlands in latitude from 19 to 209 North; and then 
edge off N. W. or rather N. W. by W. They will deepen their water, and perhaps, 
though ſeldom, loſe ſoundings : however by ſailing 20 or 30 leagues, they will again 
come into them.” Let them hold on to the N. W. till they get into 18 or 20 fa- 


 thoms, then keep her W. by S. and W. S. W. which will carry them in much the ſame 
depth, till they reach the deep channel of the Ganges. They will then be about 25 


weſtward of Arracan, in latitude- 21, or 219 20' North, and then perhaps the water 
will ſuddenly deepen. to 30, 40, or 50 fathoms, then no ground. This is not to be re- 
garded, but keep on W. by S. and in failing 6 or 7 miles farther, they will again have 
18 or 20 fathoms, in which they are to hold on this courſe till they again deepen their 
water: then you may reſt aſſured that you are paſt Sagor ſands, and ſhould directly haul 


up N. W. or N. W. by N. until you get into 13 fathoms; ſteer afterwards W. N. W. 


W. by N. and that will lead to the track where the pilot ſloops lie, in 9 fathoms, to 
which depth you will come by a very gradual decreaſe, all ſoft ground, though ſometimes 
mixed with ſand, ſhells, and rotten ſtones that eaſily crumble. 

« And obſerve, that ſhips bound this track, ought not, at any ſeaſon to keep too near 


the Arracan ſhore, becauſe with a N. W. wind they will be obliged to anchor, if in ſhore ; 


whereas by being 8 or 10 leagues off they can make a good ſtretch to the N. E. or 
N. N. E. and this is more eſpecially wrong in October, or later to December, becauſe 
in October there are oſten ſoutherly winds in the bay; beſides if the coaſt is once ſeen, 
it can. always be reached again, for there is little or no current ſetting from it, and late 
in December the current is quite done all over the bottom of the bay; ſo that ſhould 
a ſhip fall to leeward of Palmiras ſhe can eaſily work round to Ballaſore Road, provided 
ſhe keeps cloſe to the ſhore and makes uſe of the tides. 

Note. The courſes above-mentioned are to be underſtood as true courſes, there- 
fore ſhips ought to be careful in obſerving the ſet of the current ſo as to ſhape a true 
courſe, The true ſet of the current can be nearly aſcertained by — oY Wy 
ne grows from the ſhip after veering out a good deal of line. 

* The Arracan coaſt is pretty high land, and plainly ſeen at 10 leagues diſtance.” 


— — 
The 
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The obſervations of Captain Hicks, on the track of his ſhip the Bahar (bound from 
Madras to Bengal in the contrary Monſoon), will be found cqually uſeful as the preced- 
ing inſtructions. 

500 The Jeber Gilad che a7th of Oftabary 2070. and arahacd in Ballaſore Road to the 
pilot the 25th November following. When ſhe put to ſea from Madras, the wind was 
from the northward, but very little of it ; yet with all fails ſet, went from 1 to 2 knots, 
_ ſteering Eaſt, and continued to do fo all along the Coaſt of Coromandel; but fo ſtrong 
did the current ſet in on that coaſt, that ſhe never eould get above 4 leagues off ſhore, 
till ſhe paſſed the Friar's hood on Ceylon, and even ſet ſo near in at Allemparva, that 
her anchors were got ready to bring up.—It may be obſerved that. on the north-caſt 
coalt of Ceylon, where ſhe was becalmed for a whole day, the ſhip drove entirely by the 
current in 24 hours go' on a S. E. by S. direction; and from loſing ſight of Ceylon till 
ſhe reached the ſand heads, experienced little of no current any way. 

Had this paſſage been made one month later in the ſeaſon, it would have been ne- 
ceſſary perhaps to have croſſed the Line, to run down the caſting; as by the end 
of November the North and N. W. winds have ceaſed to blow to the northward of 
the Equator, and are ſcarcely ever ſooner met than in one degree ſouth latitude. And 
this the ſame ſhip had experienced the year before from Bombay to Bengal. She leſt 
the former port, December 5th; on the 10th took a departure from Cape Comorin, 
ſteering with the wind on the beam, and ſtudding - ſails ſet the whole paſſage, when the 
© weather would admit of fuch fails being out; croſſed the Line the 20th, in 30 South 
met northerly and N. W. winds ſtrong; went no farther out than 1 15“ South; ran 
down 16* caſting to the ſouthward of the Line; croſſed it again on the 26th of Decem» 
ber, and on the 26th of January following moored at Calcutta. 

« Tt may be proper to obſerve that the Babar did not in that track keep in with the 
eaſtern ſhore of the Bay; but from the latitude of the Negrais, and about one degree 
Weſt from it, the ſtood from it (wind varying from the N. E. to N. N. E.) to the Coaſt of 
Oriſſa, and made the high land of Mannickpatam the 17th of January; ſo that ſhe was 
11 days from Bombay to Cape Comorin; 4 days from thence to the Line; 6 days 
South of the Line; 22 from the Line to the high land of Mannickpatam ; and g days 
from thence to her moorings at the town.— M. B. When ſhe took her departure from 
Cape Comorin, though the wind was at N. E. and N. E. by N. ſhe ſteered 8. S. E. 
Pc tag 
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DIRECTIONS 


DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM BENGAL To MADRAS, © 
AND THE COAST or CER hs ia Sag 


* 


ROM the middle of Auguſt to April, you may fail from Bengal to any part of the 
Bay; but earlier or later it is very difficult to get out of the river; and though 
ſhips, which are going only eaſtward or fouthward, may fail 10 or 15 days later, yet thoſe 


who put to ſea after the beginning of April, for the Cont pf-Corenandel, will find it 


difficult to go to the weſtward, and perhaps loſe their paſſage. 
In ſailing from Bengal to the Coaſt of Coromandel, in Auguſt or September, 8 


meet with unſettled weather, ſometimes moderate and fair; ſometimes accompanied with 
hard ſqualls, thunder and heavy rains; the winds being uſually from S. S. W. to W. N. W. 


and now and then S. S. E. Ships ſhould, therefore, keep cloſe along the Coaſts of Oriſſa, 
and Golconda, from 15 to 30 fathoms, for the benefit of the currents which begin to run 
there to the S. W. The wind, often blowing from the land, renders it difficult to keep 
near the ſhore, eſpecially between Vizagapatam and Arimegon; beſides, ſtanding off 
ſhore, is ſometimes very advantageous ; however, a ſhip ought ſeldom or never to go out of 
ſoundings. Early ſhips will have ſometimes little or no current, and thoſe who ſail later 
will find alſo the current fail, when ſouthward of 7 North; but if they keep near the 
ſhore, there is none againſt them, (except perhaps a freſh out of the adjacent rivers) and 
the winds are ſufficiently variable, to get the paſſage. They muſt ſeize every opportunity, 
and tack as often and quickly as it is required by the changing of the wind.—Note, By 
going cloſe along ſhore, it is not meant you ſhould round the Bays of Coringa, Maſuli- 
patam and Pettapilly ; you muſt on the contrary thwart them from point to point. 

During the months of Oftober and November, the navigation ſhould be much the fame 
„ß SO 00 BOWS to the Coromandel coaſt in thoſe months, 
becauſe the ſtrong N. E. winds, ſea and currents, render it extremely dangerous. 
Though ſome ſhips, on extraordinary occaſions, have rid out the whole Monſoon, in 12 
or 20 fathoms, yet it can anſwer no commercial purpoſe ; and none ought to e | 
coaſt from the beginning of October to the latter end of December. 

Between the 10th and Cer ie foam K 
River for Madras, and from that time to the middle of January, the beſt courſe is to the 


S. W. directly to make Arimegon Hill. As the ſhip approaches the coaſt, ſhe will pro- 


bably have freſh gales, and a ſtrong current to the ſouthward ; therefore: keep the lead 
WO PE EIT Ins Ou. Arimegon Hill, in clear weather, will be ſeen when your 
ſhip 
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ſhip is 2 or 3 leagues without the north end of Arimegon Shoal ; but that ſand being very 


ſteep, it is dangerous to run in with it, when dark: whoever does, ſhould go flanting 


with the ſand S. W. by S. or S. S. W. under an eaſy fail, caſting the lead every mile, and 
the moment you ſtrike ground, haul off ſhore till clear of it. No ſtranger ought to go 
within the Arimegon Shoal, at this ſeaſon, the channel being too narrow. See p. 274. 


If a ſhip in the evening is ſhort of Madras, it is better to anchor than lie to; bur if the 


ſea is too great, turn to windward, it will fave lee way. 

At this ſeaſon it is beſt to anchor in 9 or 10 fathoms, Madras flag-ſtaff Weſt ; becauſe 
the boats, being light when they come off, can eaſily row againſt the wind along ſhore, 

and go aſhore loaden, with a large wind ; which they could not do if the wind was much 

ſouthward. —Nete, Anchoring to the eaſtward of the port, is to be obſerved at every pon 

on this coaſt. 

Early in January, a hip will find much the ſame currents and winds. av in i December, 
but more moderate: ſhe ought alſo to follow the ſame track, except the eaſterly winds 
ſhould be very faint; in which caſe it is beſt to keep more to the ſouthward, and not go 
within 20 leagues of the land, until the latitude of Madras, and then run Weſt for the 
road, This ought chiefly to be done, if the ſhip leaves the pilot in January; but whe-- 
ther ſhe leaves him early or late, if by meeting with light winds, ſhe ſteers ſome 
days S. S. W. or S. by W. and the winds ſhould afterwards begin to blow freſh from 
N. E. perhaps in 167 or 14 north latitude, it is beſt for her to ſteer away Weſt W. by 
S. or W. S. W. ſo as to fall in with Pullycate, or rather with the e 
- Shoal, eſpecially if it blows very hard, and is like to continue. | 
The month of February is the fineſt in the year, through all the Bay of Bengal : 


ſhips, in the middle or eaſtern parts of the bay, are generally ſure of fine breezes from 


the eaſtward and northward ; and near the weſtern ſhores, of land and ſea-breezes, or mo- 
derate gales from the W. N. W. to S. W. therefore, thoſe who are bound to the Coaſt 
of Coromandel, in this month, from Bengal, Oriſſa, or Golconda, ſhould- keep well off 
ſhore, to avoid the calms, land and ſea-breezes, and N, E. currents which then prevail 


from Ceylon to Ballaſore. In failing from Bengal, if early in the month, it is beſt to ſteer 


S. by W.—S. S. W.—S. W.— W. S. W. and Weſt; and if it blows freſh: from the 
N. E. to fall in directly for your port. But it will generally be better to run near the 
| coaſt 8 or 10 leagues to the ſouthward of the port, becauſe you are always ſure to get 
back ; beſides, on getting ſoundings, or ſecing the land from the maſt-head, the ſhip can 
eaſily reach her port, by hauling upon a wind W. N. W,—N. W. or N. N. W. as the 
latitude requires. Late in February, it is beſt to ſteer from the pilot South for ſome 
days, then S. by W.—S. S. W. and S. W. &c. fo as to fall in 20 or 30 leagues to the 
ſouthward of the intended port; for about the time you approach the coaſt, not only 
— 1105 GONG IE 8. S495 wind begins to prevail along ſhore ; 
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aps N. W. cloſe hauled with a leeward current, and you are to make allow- 
ance accordingly, by keeping well to the ſouthward in the offing, while it is in your 


power. 
Ships bound from Bengal to any part of Oriſſa, or Golconda, ought, in the ſame 
manner, to keep off ſhore, till they are to the ſouthward of their port, according as it it 


late or early, and the N. E. wind freſh or faint. 


Ships that leave. Bengal, in March or April, for the Coromandel coaſt, ought more 
eſpecially to avoid going to the weſtward at firſt. Their beſt track, ſuppoſing the wind 
fair, is S. by E. and South, keeping about 15 or 20 leagues to the eaſtward of the 
meridian of Point Palmiras, till in 13® or 120 north latitude, and then S. S. W. and 
S. W. till they ſee Ceylon about Batecalo. But as the S. W. winds range the Coaſt of 


. Oriſſa, at this ſeaſon, inſtead of a fair wind, ſhips uſually leave the pilot with a freſh gale 


between W. S. W. and South. In this caſe the beſt way is to ſteer, cloſe hauled, to the 
S. S. E. or even E. S. E. as the wind will permit, rather than tack. Theſe courſes will, 
in a few days, bring them into light breezes, generally from the N. E. quarter, with 
which they ought to ſteer South—S. by W.—S. S. W. &c. till they ſee Ceylon as 
above. The wind will ſometimes continue ſo long in the S. W. quarter, that a ſhip will 
be 39 or 4* to the eaſtward of Point Palmiras, before they change, and perhaps in 15®. 
Then, when the wind comes fair, it is beſt to ſhape your courſe direct for that part of 
the bay which is in 130 or 129 north latitude, and 20 leagues Eaſt of Point Palmiras ; 
and thence directly to Batecalo, ſtand upon either tack, as the wind will permit. The 
N. E. breezes commonly begin between 17 and 15 north latitude, when well to the 
eaſtward ; but ſometimes, after leaving the pilot, you will have light W. S. W.—Weſt 
W. N. W. and N. W. winds, which will continue till the ſnip is in 14* and even 13* 
latitude. Let nothing, however, induce you to go weſtward of the meridian of Point 
Palmiras, but ſteer South: by doing this you will certainly meet with eaſterly winds 
at laſt, which to the weſtward you could not have found; or at leaſt they would be 
ſhort, weak and unſteady, with much calm. On the other hand, it is by no means 
adviſable to go near the Andaman Iſlands, becauſe they make a dangerous _ 
with a gale from the weſtward, which ſometimes happens late in April. 

If you fkil before the middle of March, and are bound to the northward of Madras, 
you need not ſee Ceylon; but being got into 10* or 107 30“ of north latitude, ſteer 
Weſt for the coaſt. The ſhip will always fetch to windward of Madras, becauſe ſhe will 
not get into the S. W. winds and northerly currents till near the land. But thoſe who. 
fail later, or even in that ſeaſon, if bound more ſoutherly, ought to have ſight of Cey- 
jon; and thence coaſting, not too near Point Pedro, they may croſs the gut, or opening 
of Palk's Bay, to Negapatam, and go to any other port on the coaſt... Sometimes 

ſqualls, 
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ſqualls, generally light, with thunder and rain, happen in this paſlage, eſpecially near Cey- 
lon, which is of a great advantage to late ſhips, in this calm ſeaſon. They ought to be 
very careful when the weather is fair and the breezes variable, to carry what ſmall fails 
they can muſter, IO AR IE CO EO I TEIN 
ticularly in large veſſels. 


| DIRECTIONS r BENGAL To Taz MALABAR COAST ; 
BOMBAY; SURAT, &c. 


HIPS that leave Bengal between the 15th of Auguſt and the 10th of October, bound 

to Surat, muſt work cloſe along the ſhores of Oriſſa, Golconda, and Coromandel, to 
Madras or Pondicherry, as mentioned above; and thence, as the winds are generally va- 
riable in October, they ſteer over for Ceylon, taking care not to go too far from the ſhore, 
for fear of loſing the current; except it is late in October, or the winds hang eaſterly. In 
either of theſe caſes, it will be better to ſtand off ſhore, for fear of being entangled in 
the bight, and not to come nearer Ceylon than 10 or 20 leagues, till about 7 207 
or 7* latitude, where it is proper to ſee the iſland, becauſe the current runs ſwiftly - 
round it. Thence, having coaſted round the Baſſas, keep pretty near the ſhore, till 
you ſee Colombo, and then ſtand. off for Cape Comorin. The winds. and weather in 
October, round the ſouth fide of Ceylon, are unſettled : ſometimes there are hard ſqualls 
from the land; ſometimes much calm, or trifling and even freſh winds from the fea, with 
ſqualls and rain. The ſqualls always give warning; and it is proper to anchor when you 
ſee them coming off ſhore, that you ſhould not be driven from the iſland : the ſame ought 
to be done in calms, when the current ſets off ſhore. 

If ſhips, in this ſeaſon, after having coaſted round Ceylon, as far as Berberyn iſland, 
ſhould meet with a briſk gale from the northward, it is beſt to ſtand over, cloſe hauled, 
for Cape Comorin, and not loſe time in working up to Colombo; but Berberyn iſland ' 
ſhould bear Eaſt before you quit Ceylon. In croſſing the Gulf of Manar, the winds 
will now be found variable, ſometimes freſh, and often faint ; but a ſhip having reached 
Cape Comorin about the middle of November, will have fine land and ſea-breezes, to 
work along ſhore, quite up to Surat, Theſe breezes ſometimes blow off and on ſhore 
about W. S. W. and E. N. E. but this is ſeldom, for the wind generally comes off in the 
night, at N. E.—N. N. E. and perhaps North, and the ſea-winds come in the forenoon 
at Weſt—W. N. W. and N. W. a ſhort calm generally intervening. A ſhip muſt, there- 
fore, edge ſo far off ſhore with the land-wind, that the ſea-breeze may bring her in again 
to ſtretch off with the firſt of the next land-wind, W aw A tho argt 
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ing with land- breezes, N. W. by N. -N. W. -N. W. by W. nm 
W. N. W. and with the ſea- breezes N. by W.—North—N. by E. and N. N. E. ac- 
cording to your diſtance from ſhore, and as theſe breezes are more or leſs northerly, and 
of ſhort or long continuance. By this management a ſhip makes all poſſible advantage 
on each tack, and often faves the trouble of anchoring : whereas, if ſhe has not a ſuffi- 
cient offing, when the ſea-winds begin, ſhe will be in with the land, and obliged to an- 
chor before they are half done, and a fine ſtretch of 8 or 10 miles to the N. by W. 
and North, will perhaps be loſt. On the other hand, if the ſhip ſtands too far off ſhore, 
the ſea-breeze will fail, perhaps, before ſhe is within 6 or 8 miles of the land, and in that 
caſe, a good part of the land-winds will be done before they reach her : beſides, if it falls 
calm, and the ſwell or current ſet to the ſouthward, ſhe muſt anchor in deep water. 
Between the middle of October and the middle of December, a ſhip will commonly 
meet with moderate gales after leaving the pilot; and as ſhe goes to the ſouthward, ſhe 
will find freſh gales north-caſterly, with ſqualls and cloudy weather, eſpecially near Cey- 
| lon. As the current then runs ſtrong to the weſtward, the beſt courſe, for ſome days, is 
S. by E. then South—S. by W.—S. W. &c. ſo as to make Ceylon in the latitude of 70 
or 72 20' North. The. current renders the difference of longitude very precarious ; 
therefore when you come into the latitude of 8? 20' North, you ought to run Wet all 
day, looking for the land at maſt-head, S. W. by S. or S. S. W. In the night you muſt 
carry an eaſy fail, heaving the lead every 2 miles, and keeping a good look out. But if 
the land is ſeen northward of 75 30“ North, you are to haut off, for fear of being entan- 
gled in a lee ſhore. | 
A ſhip having reached Ceylon, ought to coaſt round it, at a moderate diſtance, to 
Point de Galle. She will have no occaſion to anchor, there being now no land- ſqualls 
or calms, but a briſk gale and ſtrong current from the eaſtward. About Point de Galle, 
the wind will begin to fail ; ſhe ought, therefore, to keep nearer ſhore, and avoid open- 
ing the Gulf of Manar, till as high as Berberyn Iſland, and thence ſtand over, cloſe havled, 
for Cape Comorin. Ships in this ſeaſon will commonly have fair weather, and a freſh 
gale, between North, and N. E. by N. but if this gale ſhould prevent your getting as 
high as Berberyn, it is * better to ſtand oven chan loſe time in working _ 
ſhore. 
From Cape 8 you * to work up the Gauß. with land and ſea-breezes, as 
it has been ſaid already; but if theſe breezes are intercepted by a briſk gale from N. N. W. 
to N. W. which ſometimes happen in December for 3 or 4 days, you ſhould turn to 
windward, or, if nothing can be gained that way, anchor till the gale ceaſes, 
Ships leaving Bengal between the middle of December, and the latter end of "EM 
will commonly find much leſs current, and fairer weather, with ſteady, but moderate gales 
from the N. E. than in the preceding month; therefore a S. by W. courſe, from the 
pilot, 1s now beſt for ſome days; then 8. 8 W. &c. going almoſt in a right line for 
that 


(4) | 
that part of the bay, in latitude 7* 30 North, and 20 or 25 leagues eaſtward of Ceylon. 
From thence they ought to ſteer Weſt, &c. as already directed, and make the iſland 
about Julius Nave, or in latitude 7 O. The weather will then be fine, and the wind 
fair, with which they ſhould coaſt round to Point de Galle; and having brought that 
point caſtward, ſtretch over to Cape Comorin, with a OG perhaps a 1 85 gale from 
North to N. E. by N. which is uſual at this ſeaſon. 

The directions for navigating from Bengal to 0 Coaſt of Fo lhe" in Vs 

and March, are pretty ſufficient with regard to the Bay of Bengal; ir is only to be fur- 
ther obſerved, that the meridian of Point Palmiras ſhould not be paſſed till in the latitude 
of 10* North, but if, at leaving the pilot, the ſhip is forced by the uſual S. W. winds. 
to the S. E. when a fair wind comes, let her ſhape her courſe for that point which lies 
South of Point Palmiras, in the latitude of.10?, ar ge 30, North. From it ſteer S. W.— 
S. W. by W. and W. S. W. for the ſouth ſide of Ceylon, between the Elephant and 
Dondta Head; and as no time fhould be loſt; do not ſhorten ſail; but when in the lati- 
tude of 7 or 6? 30. North, ſteer about Weſt, in the day, and S. W. all night. This 
perhaps may carry you · into g 30. North, but it matters not, as you will have the better 
wind for- itz and when your weſting is run down, which is about 5 degrees from Point 
Palmiras to the Elephant, a W. N. W. or N. W. by W. courſe will always bring you 
in with the iſland; becauſe to the ſouthward of 8? North, and about 25 weſtward of 
Point Palmiras, there is commonly a northerly current from 10 to 20 miles a day: this 
is what runs along the N. E. fide. of Ceylon, and requires 2 or 3 days to croſs. When 
Ceylon is plainly ſeen, it is proper to keep 7 or 8 leagues off ſhore, ſor near Point de- 
Galle a briſk: gale from S. W. often begins, with which ſhips: ſtretch over to Cape 
Comorin, and ſometimes N. are not able n ton koton.) 
days to work rounc. 

From Cape eee ee e „tete. a heoa a 
blow.freſh down the coaſt; it js then beſt to ſtand off ſhore (as if bound to Perſia through, 
the Lackdivas) but this ought, not to be attempted till in 10 north latitude, for fear of, 
being driven, by the ſoutherly current, among the Maldivas :. ſo that ſhould weak land 
and ſea-breezes, moderate variable winds, or ſoutherly winds prevail, your beſt way is to. 
keep along ſhore, and not ſtand off till you can gain northing; and that perhaps may be 
in 14? or 15 North; you need not ſtand to the weſtward, as far as ſhips. bound to Perſia, 
your buſineſs being chiefly to the northward ; as you get northing, the wind will com- 
ms ee ee eee Ia n e to W. S. W. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SAILING 


IN TOY NORTHERN LES 
or THE BAV. or BENGAL 
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PART I. 


SURVEY or Taz COAST yrom POINT PALMIRAS To rn BRACES; 
Or THz Ourrers or ThE GANGES, 
AND or THE INTERJACENT Rivers FRoM HUGHLY Rrvnn To ROYMONGUL. 


By Captain Jon Ritcare, Marine Surveyor to the Eaſt-India Company. 


INT PALMIRAS is to ſea-ward encompaſſed by a bank of rocks and ſand, on 

which the depth of water is very various, between 1 and 4 fathoms; it is in ſome 
places very ſteep to, there being 10 fathoms cloſe to the edge of the bank, and not 
more than 3 upon it: the north-eaſt edge is the ſteepeſt; to the eaſtward it is flat a 
little, and the ſouth ſide is flatteſt of all; Perhaps it will be better for ſeamen to men- 
tion the manner in which it was examined, nearly as it is remarked in the journal. I 
traced the bank off Palmiras in the Mercury pilot ſchooner, attended by 2 ſloops ; and 
the account then given of it runs thus. We weighed anchor from Churinga Road, about 
noon, the wind ſouth-weſterly ; and ſteered along ſhore towards Point Palmiras, in a 
depth from 2 to 3 fathoms, the ground variouſly hard and ſoft. To the northward of 
Kannaka or Rannaka river there is a flat, which reaches off from the ſhore, a league or 
more; it is all very ſhoal, and great part of it dries at low water. We paſſed along the 
edge of this ſhoal, in 2 fathoms water, the courſe S. E. and S. E. by S. When Kan- 
naka river bore W. S. W. the depth upon the ſame courſe increaſed from 3 to 9 fathoms, 
in little more than a mile diſtance, Being now about 4 miles off ſhore, and the wind 
coming ſuddenly round to S. E. a fine working breeze, we tacked, ſtood into 2 fathoms 
water, and for the remainder of the days plied along the edge of the Palmira bank. 
E. N. E. from Point Palmiras, about a league diſtance, there is a dry ſand, or iſland, ex- 


* 
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eee ns it lies upon the nortli- 
eaſt edge of the bank, and is detached from the point by a channel, with a ſand in the 
middle of it, which dries at low water. 
ce I know not what depth of water there is in this channel; but while we were here, 


| ſeveral coaſting Paddy-boats, which came from the northward, went through it. All 


along the north-eaſt edge of the Palmira Bank, the depth decreaſes very regularly in ap- 
ing it. This is to be underſtood, in the wake of, or abreaſt of the iſland only 2 


ſtood on to within a cable's length, or little more, off the iſland, and tacked in 3 fathoms 


water : the bottom without this depth is ſoft, and here it is ſand mixed with mud. When 
we had worked to the caſtward of the iſland, about 2 miles, and were ſtanding on to the 
bank (about ſun-ſet) the water ſhoaled ſuddenly from 10 to 7, and then to 4 fathoms, 
as faſt as the lead could be thrown at the laſt-mentioned depth ; the veſſel was imme- 
diately thrown into ftays, and although ſhe came about very quickly, yet we had not 
more than 3 fathoms, when the fails were trimmed. The wind by this time had drawn: 
round to South, and on ſtanding off E. S. E. the water ſhoaled to 2+ fathoms, which 
obliged us to bear up to N. E. and upon this courſe the water deepened to 5, 10, and 
15 fathoms, in 4 minutes of time. Here we anchored for the night ; and I doubt not 
but every ſeaman will, by this account, perceive the danger of bordering too eloſe upon 
the bank, with ſhips of great burden, eſpecially at this part of it, where a ſhip in 7 fa- 
thoms water might take the ground, before the next caſt of the lead could be thrown.. 
In the morning we weighed at 6 o'clock, the wind variable from S. S. W. to S. S. E. 
and played along the eaſtern part of the bank : here alſo it is pretty ſteep, being from 12 
to 7, and then to 4 fathoms, in about + a mile diſtance. As we got round to the ſouth- 
ward, we found the edge of the bank much flatter ; when Point Palmiras bore Weſt, 


we had 5 fathoms upon the rocky ground; and in ſtanding on toward the point, about 


a mile farther, there were 4 fathoms, the bottom rocky, with ſand and ſhells. Here 
we anchored, in order to obſerve the latitude. of 'the point, which was found to be 
20* 43' North. In the afternoon, when we had made a ſtretch or two to the ſouthward,. 
we found the bank flat off regularly to ſea-ward ; and indeed its limits to the ſouthward: 


can only be known by the change of ground, from. ſoft mud to a mixture of coarſe ſand 


and mud, with rotten ſtones, and broken ſhells. 
The land of Point Palmiras is covered with palmira-trees, from which, I believe, * 
got the name: it is much indented about the point, there being the mouth of a river, at 
a ſmall diſtance, on each ſide of it; that to the ſouthward is a pretty large inlet, and muſt. 
be navigable for ſmall veſſels, as the Paddy - boats which paſſed between the point and the 
iſland went into it. From this inlet the courſe of the ſhore is S. W. for 3 leagues, and 
then makes an elbow, falling off W. S. W. for 10 miles farther ; which brings us to the 
bottom of Falſe Bay; here it turns ſhort round to South, and S. by E. for 7 miles, to the: 
8. Falſe- 
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Falſe Point of Palmiras. There are two rivers' mouths juſt to the northward of this point, 
which are ſome of the outlets of the river Gonga, that runs through almoſt the whole 
Maharattas country, and has the large town of Cuttack ſituated upon an iſland in it: but 
the principal outlet of this river is 17 miles N. E. of the Black Pagoda, at an elbow of the 
land; and there is a hard flat, extending a conſiderable way to ſea-ward from it, occaſioned 
by land thrown out of the river. All over Falſe Bay, the bottom is exceeding ſoft ; the 
lead buries in it, and brings up a greeniſh mud. There is a dry bank which runs off Falſe 
Point, nearly in the form of a horſeſhoe ; it turns ſhort round into the bay, and has ſome 
ſhrubs growing upon it. There is water withinſide of it, but I cannot fay of what depth, 
as this place ee eee ee eee eee 
water, it is an excellent harbour for ſmall veſſels. 

Before we quit Point Palmiras, it may be uſeful to remark, that, if a Light-houſe 
were erected upon the iſland ®, it would be of the greateſt uſe to ſhipping, in their 
coming round the bank, to enter the Bay or Road of Ballaſore: and in ſtrong ſouth- 
weſterly gales, when there is no certainty of meeting with a pilot in the roads, and it is 
dangerous to truſt to a ſhip's ground-tackle, they could haul cloſe round the bank, 

and bringing the Light-houſe to windward, might anchor, and ride in ſmooth water, in a 
depth of about 10 fathoms, until the gale abated. This ſcheme is very practicable, and 
nothing can hinder ſhips from practiſing it, but the uncertainty of knowing the ſitua- 
tion of the bank; which the ereCting a light-houſe would entirely remove, if proper di- 
rections were given concerning it. The expence of building would not be great, if, as 
I conceive, the bricks could be made, and lime burnt, at the point; for it is not to 
- be doubted but there is earth, and ſhells enough, fit for the purpoſe; and a trifle of 
money impoſed upon ſhipping, would ſoon reimburſe the expence. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve farther, that a light at this place ought not to be leſs than 100 feet above the 
ſurface of the water : it would then be ſeen from a ſhip's deck, where the eye was 16 
feet above the ſurface of the water, at above 5 leagues diſtance ; and this far exceeds the 
extent of the bank in any direction: indeed it would be ſeen from a large ſhip's maſt- 
head, ſhortly after ſhe came paſt the F alſe Point. 

© The courſe of the ſhore, from Palmira Point to Churinga inns is N. N. W. and 
the diſtance 25 miles. Kannaka River is about 2 leagues within the point, and the 
flat along ſhore to the northward of this river has been already mentioned. The Bionhr 
ox Bay or CaurinGa has commonly been called Kannaka Bay: it is a good road 
for veſſels in the S. W. Monſoon ; but there is not more than 3 fathoms water, a 
league from the land: belides, it is quite out of the track of ſhips bound into Hughly 
or Hoogly River; and this is one good reaſon for recommending the anchorage under 
Palmira Iſland. About nn Creek the land bends round to the .. for 


* See what Captain La has ſaid on this 8 p- 278. 
the 
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4 the courſe of the ſhore, from thence to- Bulramgurry, at the entrance of Ballaſore 
river, is N. E. by N. diſtance 27 miles. This part of the coaſt is very flat, there being 


RRR. , 


banks dry at low water, half a mile from the ſhore. 

From Ballaſore river, to the caſt edge of the Eaſtern Brace, the courſe of the 
ſnore is N. 76 E. and the diſtance 76 miles; that is to ſay, from Ballaſore river to 
Peply river 19 miles; from Peply to Beercool creek, 17; and from Beercool creek, to 


the caſt edge of the Brace, 19 miles. The whole of this laſt diſtance has a much bolder | 


ſhore than the Bay of Churinga; there being 3 fathoms at a ſmall diſtance from the land, 
r re ECO . 7˙ y 
at the head of the Brace. | 

«. When « ſhip has made the pagddas upon the Coaſt of Orifla, ln doch of 
water from 15 to 17 fathoms, it muſt be obſerved that the courſe along ſhore to the 
Falſe Point, is N. 55? E. and the diſtance 17 leagues; I mean from the Black 
Pagoda: and it muſt not be forgot, that between 5 and 6 leagues, to the eaſtward of it, 
is the flat occaſioned by the outlet of the River Gonga, which has been mentioned 
already. The water will be ſhoaler upon it, in the track here propoſed, and the. ground 
hard; but there is no danger, but that of miſtaking the elbow of the land, zt this place, 
for Falſe Point; which can never happen, if any attention is paid to the diſtance before 
mentioned. There have, however, ſeveral miſtakes of this kind been committed, by reaſon 
of the hollow, or bight, in the ſhore between this place and Falſe Point, being miſtaken 
for Falſe Bay. 

cc When Falſe Point bears W. N. W. which will happen ar the above diſtance from 
the Black Pagoda, the courſe to clear Palmira bank is N. E. and the diſtance 31 miles, 
This will bring Point Palmiras to bear W. N. W. after which, the courſe ſhould be 
N. by E. until the water deepens; for this track, you ſhould keep 15 or 16 fathoms in 


rounding Palmira bank; and ſoon afterwards, 18, 20, and 22 fathoms. To prevent 
any miſtake here, I muſt obſerve, that the above is juſt the courſe and diſtance which 


the land and banks require, without any regard to the tides : but navigators muſt give at- 
tention to the ebbs and floods here; for the latter preſſes ſtrongly upon the land, every 
where to the northward of Falſe Point, occaſioned by the indraught of the rivers and 
creeks, together with the natural flowing into the Bay of Churinga; and the former has 
juſt a contrary effect: fo that the apparent courſe ſteered from Falſe Point, ta round the 
Bank of Palmiras, will ſometimes be E. N. E. and at others N. E. by N. will be ſuf- 
ficient. The guide to order this matter at preſent is, not to increaſe the depth of water 


too much, until round the bank; but if a light-houſe were erected, as I have men- : 


tioned, ſhips could then come round the bank, with an abſolute certainty of their 


ſituation, by night or by day; and without danger of bing driven of upon the Ser. 


reefs, as has been too often the caſe, 
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_ ..«« Tf there were no tides to affect a ſhip's motion, and it were wanted to ſteer directly 
from the above ſituation at Point Palmiras, to the edge of the Weſtern Brace, at the 
uſual croſſing track, the courſe would be N. 40? E. and diſtance 52 miles; for ſuch is 
the ſituation of theſe places, with reſpe& to each other: but, as the pilot-veſſels ge- 
nerally ride-in about 17 fathoms water in the ſouthern Monſoon, and in about 11 fathoms 
in the northern, it is therefore neceſſary, when round the Bank of Palmiras, to ſteer. 
N. W. or N. N. W. to the Road of Ballaſore, in order to get a pilot for the river, 
JJC | 
in the roads. : 
ct A ſhip ſhould never go ns de ee er ani eerie Rakes üb- 
. ſoon; nor into leſs than 9 fathoms, in the northern: for if there be no pilot-veſſels 
in ſight, in theſe depths ſhe has nothing to depend upon but anchors and cables: I muſt 
therefore leave her, and ſee what is in the way before ſhe gets into Hughly river; 
only it may be neceſſary firſt to 'remark, that all the bay generally called Ballaſore 
road, is very good anchoring ground; and the depth may be any thing leſs than 20 
- fathoms, according as ſhips go far into it: in ſhort, the depth at low water is nearly 
equal to the diſtance from the land, in miles, until we are very near the ſhore; where, in 
Churinga Bay, the depth is lefs, and to the eaſtward of Ballafore it is more. 

There is a patch of broken ground, off the Bay of Churinga ; it lies in about 11 
| fathoms water, which may be ſeen diſcoloured upon it. E have heard people men- 
tion ſeveral patches of this kind, to be found in the bay; but I could never find any 
other than this ; C e . 
taken the ſituation of their ſhips. | 

« Directly South from Peply river, lies the FLar or PzPLy, as it is called, extending 
about 3 leagues from the land, and is a league broad, or more: the whole of it is hard 
ground, but at the ſouth end there is little leſs water upon it than there is upon the ſoſt 
ground on each fide : the ſhoaleſt part is between 3 and 4 miles from the ſhore, where 
there is not quite a fathom at low water; this part is detached from the ſhore by a ſmall 
channel, through which the country pilots of Ballaſore often conduct ſmall veſſels, in the 
coaſting way, to Hidgellee, commonly called Ingellee Road. | 

« TRE Badens are two hard fag lying to the ſouthward of the Beeroool ſhore, and ex- 
tending a great way to ſea- ward: they are detached from the land by a very tolerable 
Channel, of 3 fathoms water, or more; and they ſeparate a wont; Mage va the en- 
trance of Hughly river. 

« The WESTERN BRACE is 5 miles broad at the north end, where it begins, about 2 
miles from the land: it lies N. by E. and S. by W. being 7 leagues long ; but, from the 
middle to the ſouth end, it is little more than 2 miles broad: in the depth of to fathoms 
it loſes itſelf inſenſibly; and in the latitude 21 20/ North, a part of it is to be found. 
'The depth at low water, upon this Brace, is at the north end, 2 fathoms; at the croſſing 


(30%) 


= on common tides ; 2 Wanne 
creaſes to 8 fathoms.; after which there is no more hard ground. 

„ Tur KELL is a ſwatch of ſoſt ground between the Braces, which Ls 
them: it is 4 miles broad, and from it there is a paſſage for ſhips of moderate burthen, 


between the head of the Eaſtern Brace and the land to Ingellee. Ia the croſſing track | 


of ſhips, there is 7 fathoms water, at the eaſt ſide; there is 6 at the weſt ſide; and, in- 
deed, no where in the Kell is there leſs than g fathoms at low water. 

* Tan Rearanre Daolh ing miles broad Gom the north cnc. down, tothe croflea 
track; and from thence to the ſouth end, it tapers away to a point, and bends round 
in a circle to S. E. The whole length of this Brace is 12 leagues; and the hard ground 
at the ſouthern extremity of it, is called the EaSTzRx SEA Reey: on the north end of the 
Brace, there is ſomething leſs than 1 fathom, at low water ; and the depth increaſes 
gradually to the ſouthward; there being a fathoms on the croſſing track, and from 
3 „ 04.8: by. 3g ae on 
tides, 

C Kell will always point out the depth 
upon the Eaſtern Brace, there being juſt 5 fathoms difference, at the croſſing track of 
ſhips ; ſo that, when there is 9 fathoms in the Kell, there is full 4 fathoms on the Eaſtern 

Brace, and about 5 on the Weſtern. As I have frequently mentioned the CRossix O 
| Taack, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that it means a ſpace athwart the Brace, about 
2 miles broad, in the direction E. by N. and between the latitudes 21 21 and 21* 23/ 
North: how it is found in coming from Ballaſore Road, I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew 
afterwards ; and ſhall now proceed to give an account of the ſands and channels az the 
entrance of Hughly river. 

ae of the firms I near; the 


LitTL®.Faix Way here, or common track. It begins about 3 leagues S. by W. from 


the pagoda of Ingellee, and extends S. S. W. about 10 miles: the north end is called the 


Had, and the ſouth end the Tail, of the Batrabulla; the firſt is very ſhoal, having only r 
a fathom, or ſo, at low water; it is very dangerous, there being 5 fathoms in the Fair 


Way, cloſe by it. The tail of this ſand has not much leſs water upon it than there is in 


the Fair way ; only ir is broken ground, an Ter falls of about + a fathom every caſt 
of the lead. 5 


% „ eee 20 hes raltE th thats 


1? 18' North, which is 2 leagues to the ſouthward of where the buoy: of the fair way 
SR ha: it is, in all, 35 miles long; its width is various, but generally it is narrow, 
having many. patches, which dry at low water: the directions which it lies in are 
S. by W. and N. by E. At the ſouth end it opens to a broad flat, having a greater 


depth of water upon it than the Eaſtern Brace has, in the ſame latitude. It muſt be 


oblcrved, that the paſſages, called Cockerlees, are no other than ſwatches through the Long 
Rr2 Sand. 
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Sand. e e dee eee, ee eee e, 
1775) ; another between 4 and 5 miles more ſoutherly, (which ir the old paſſage) ; and 
34 This laſt is not 
known to the pilots. ; 

« FAIR Wax is 3 paſſage, between the Long-Sand and Barrabulla, hying 
nearly N. N. E. and S. S. W. the upper part of it, or that between Barrabulla head, 
and Ingellee road, is called Broken Ground, on account of the uneven: bottom in that 
ſpace. The buoy is laid down in this track, for conducting ſhips through it. There 
are, firſt, the Buoy of Ingellee; this is laid 4 miles directly South from the pagoda of 
that place: ſecondly, the Buoy of the Broken Ground; this lies S. W. or thereabout, 
from the buoy of Ingellee; and this diſtance is between a league and 4 miles S. by W. 
A large league from bis, lies the Buoy of Barrabulla Head; it is placed cloſe to the 
eaſt ſide of the ſand of that name, in not leſs than 5 fathoms at low water: indeed there 
is here the deepeſt water of the whole Fair way. The lower Buoy of Barrabulla 
is 10 miles diſtant from that of Barrabulla head, bearing S. by W. 4 W. neareſt; 

and when there is a middle buoy, it ſhould lie in the ſame line, and half way between 

them. The laſt buoy is called that of the Fair Way; it is generally placed 8. W. 
by S. from the lower buoy of Barrabulla, and between 4 and 5 miles diſtant from it: 
but this is not always certain; for I have ſeen it lying ſo much to the eaſtward, as to 
be in leſs than 3 fathoms, at low water, upon the hard ground of the Eaſtern Brace; 
and in that ſituation it could be ſeen from a ſmall veſſel's maſt-head, in the Kell. The 
Fair way ſoundings are, in general, 4 fathoms at low water, common tides ; except 
at the Broken Ground, where there is little more than 3: but the eaſt ſide of this 
| penn is deepeſt. I ſhall juſt remark, that the Fair way Buoy ſhould be in the latitude 
21? 25% or between it and 26' North, and muſt quit this matter, by obſerving, that 
there is a very good paſlage, between the Weſtern Brace and Barrabulls, RT 
of moderate burthen. 

« GaSPER SAND. is the greateſt of all thoſe in the Hughly entrance : Ebene Kell 
to the ſouth-weſtward of Mud Point, in latitude 215 57 North, and goes S. by W. 
20 miles, where it bends round near Sagor iſland, ſouth-eaſtward, and extends as far as 
the latitude 21 North. The north end of this fand is called Tus Mi1zen: it is very 
broad, and fills up the whole entrance, leaving only a channel on each fide ; of which, 
one is the Road of Kidgeree, where the ſhips now ride (1775). The middle part is 
called Gaſper, which, to the northward of Sagor, is narrow, and to the fouthward, broad : 
the ſouth end is called the EasTexn Sza-Reee : but the whole Mizen, Gaſper, and Sea- 
Reef, is one continued ſand, with various depths of water upon it ; and many patches, 
which dry at low water. This ſand is detached from the eaſtern ſhore, and Sagor iſland, 
by a very good channel; only it is ſomewhat narrow at the north end, which, together 

; | | I | with 


e 39 ) 


with the tides, would make the piloge, ging down, very dfficule juſt at the Mizen * 
« Sacok. or Sauger Iſland is the eaſt point of the great enrrance of Hughly river; 7 | Li 
ſay great, to diſtinguiſh it from Channel creek, which is the little entrance: it is ſituated 2 
between the latitudes 21 34 and 21* 41+ North, lying N. N. W. and S. S. E. being in | 
length 8 miles, and about half as broad: it is detached from the land by a creek, the 
north end of which dries at low water: and what is remarkable of this place, is, that there 
- is here the greateſt riſe and fall of tides, of any place about the head of the Bay; for, on 
ſpring-tides, the water riſes and falls 4 fathoms. - oh ER: | 
„Upon the caſt ſide of Sagor iſland, is a pagoda, and a large tank of freſh water; it 
is a place of worſhip, to which numbers of the Hindoos reſort once a year; and the 
Bramins ſubſiſt upon the preſents given them of grain, roots, and dried fruit. The Bra- 
mins call the Iſland Gongo-ſagor ; but the natives, in general, underſtand Gongo-ſagor 
to be the whole land which ſeparates Channel creek from the weſtern branch of Hughly: 
river except the little iſland Coxes, which lies to the northward: ee ind, and 
is no more than a league in length, and 2 miles broad. 
565 The country name of CHauuRAL Carex, is Barralulla; and Is courſe. il 8. by E. 30 
miles; there are ſome very quick turnings in it, near the north end, which makes the 
channel difficult; otherwiſe it would be an excellent paſſage for ſhips: but, at any rate, 
the north end of it is much the beſt place about Hughly entrance, to moor ſhips in, during 
» the S. W. Monſoon; and might be occupied that way, with very little trouble. Upon 1 
tte eaſt ſide of. this creek, in latitude 212 45 North, is the creek Dooagra, which gives A 
a paſſage into the Sundrybunds, or Sunderbunds. The whole land upon the Coaſt of Ben- =: 
gal has this name, from a kind of timber, called by the natives, Sundry; although there | f 
are many other kinds. produced there; for the whole woods are called by this name. _ 
The channel into Barratulla, at its mouth, is cloſe to the caſtern land; it is narrow and 7 4 
deep, and from. thence to ſea-ward, a ſhip might ſteer S. E. by S. without fear, The vl 
here is ſoft black mud, with ftars, or ſhining ſpots. bs. 
«. The channel, to ſca-ward, from Barratulta, is derached from thoſe to the weſtward; . 4 
by a flat, generally called Sagor SAND: it is as hard as a terrace, and extends to the ſouth- 4 
ward, as far as the latitude 21* 100. Near the land there are many patches, which dry. 1 
at low water ; and, for a long way to the ſouthward, there is not more than 6 feer water- | 
upon it. Veſſels going out of Channel. creek muſt be aware of this; for the laſt of the 4 
. ebb, and firſt of the flood tides, ſet ſtrong to the weſtward here. If, in any time coming, 
- - there ſhould be a neceſſity of making Channel creek the paſſage for ſhips into Hughly, 'Y 
river, it would be neceſſary to erect a light-houſe upon the eaſt point of the entrance: 4 
this would be an excellent guide, both going out and coming in. 
„ SUBTERMOOKY is the next river Eaſt of Barratulla; it is a conſiderable river, and 
ln By the creek Dooagra, it has a com- 


munication . 
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munication with Barratulla, and one reach farther up, it divides into branches, of which 
the eaſtern one is part of the lower paſſage through the woods, and is called Naukcberah. 
There is a good depth of water in the channel of the lower part of this river, and ex- 
cellent anchorage for ſhips, in the ſouthern monſoon : but it is moſt remarkable for having 
the little iſland, Coja deep, near its mouth, between which and make ben har- | 

bour upon the Coaſt of Bengal. 
1 Coja unte lie in the- ktieade 1 28 North, 15 e the eee of Sager) 
it is about 4 miles from the ſhore, and its extent is ſcarcely a mile over, either way: 
there is, however, a charcoal manufactory upon it; N. N. W. from this iſland is the en- 
trance of Subtermooky; and N. N. E. is that of Jummerab, the next river between the 
' Iſland and the land which ſeparates theſe rivers: there is no where leſs than 5 fathoms 
water; and near the channels of the river, 6, 7, or 8 fathoms; it is, therefore, a very 
good anchorage for ſhips, when compared with any other place upon this coaſt. The 
iſland breaks the great ſwell from the ſouthward, and the flats and ſands do the fame 
from the eaſtward, or weſtward, The beſt channel, leading to this place, and conſe- 
quently to both the rivers within it, runs cloſe by the weſt fide of Coja deep: it is there 
2 miles broad, and has a depth of 10 fathoms at the iſland: to ſeaward it decreaſes 
gradually to 4, and 3+ fathoms, which is the leaſt. The channel lies North and South, 
and is bounded to the weſtward by a flat, which ſeparates it from the channel of 
Barrabulla ; and to the eaſtward, by another which ſtretches off to the ſouth-eaſtward of 
Coja-deep. There is a ſand upon the weſtern flat, a little to the northward of the iſland, 
which dries at low water: and at other times of tide the ſea breaks very high over it, 
in ſtrong ſoutherly gales. I need only ſay farther, that, if a ſhip brings the iſland to bear 
north-caſtwardly a little, and ſteers directly in, clear of the weſt ſide of the iſland, ſhe 
cannot miſs the channel. This would be Ce gn 5 were it a little 
more conveniently ſituated for Calcutta. | 

% When we go up JuMMERAH Rives about g leagves, we find its name changed- to 
Nullacah; upon the banks of which, and in the creeks about it, are the great ſalt Twf#s, 
ol the ſame name: theſe, we are told, were formerly employed for the benefit of the 
Nabob's houſhold. The country to the N. W. here, had once been well culcivated, but 
is now totally deſerted. There is an old Hindoo pagoda upon a creek at the weſt ſide of 
this river: it is about 60 feet high. The jungle is very cloſe and thick about the 
pagoda, which ſtands in latitude 22? North, 20 miles Eaſt from the north end of 
Channel creek. It is a few miles to the ſouthward: of this that the creek Juggy Jaſſah 

gives a paſſage through to the Muttwall, and has ſalt-works upon its banks, on both ſides. 
„ Rovy-MATTLAH, or Muttwall, is the next river eaſtward, the channel of which is 
to ſea, Cloſe to the eaſtern point of the entrance; it is 32 miles to the eaſtward of Sagor, 


CN * Deep, Dip, Dib, Div, or Diva, an iſland, in the Indian language, * 
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eau. channel. ef Jumaterali by 8 Mel broken fit There is a 
creek which cuts off the point of land between theſe rivers, into an iſland which the 
country people call Bullcherry ; and upon the eaſtern part of this, there are ſeveral 
pits dug for freſh water; and a little to the N. E. of the Iſland are the mouths of 
two 1 


creeks. I muſt obſerve, that there is no mark to know one part of the land 
from another, along this coaſt. The whole is low, and covered thick with trees: 
and wherever the meridian diſtance from Point Palmiras, or from Sagor, can be 
tolerably aſcertained, no great miſtake need be made. The lower part of Muttwall is 
very large, being above a league broad; and between the latitudes 21? 47 and 22? 
North, it forms ſeveral iſlands, and divides into two branches, of which that to the 


. of Calcutta; and until it is cloſe to the lake, there is no 
where leſs than 3 fathoms water, and in many places much more; ſo that a ſhip of con- 
ſiderable burthen might come into the Muttwall, and having only a boat to ſound before 
her, proceed directly up to Taida, a village juſt beyond the lake. The eaſtern branch 
of Muttwall retains its own name, but it runs no great way up; for, by dividing into 
many little branches, it may be ſaid to loſe itſelf in the woods. The ſouthern extremity 
of the land, to the eaſtward of Muttwall, is in latitude 21? 29 North; and the bank 
to the ſouthward of this, is very ſhoal for a long way to ſeaward. The channel at 
the river's mouth is large, and fair, lying N. by W. and S. by E. About 10 miles 
from the land, the depth is 3 fathoms at low water, and gradually increaſes to 9 or 10 fa- 
thoms at the entrance. 

' « Every ſeaman who may by accident be driven, or who may haye buſineſs upon 
the coaſt at the end of Bengal bay, ought to obſerve what I am juſt about to remark. 

« Conceive the whole of this coaſt, when it is firſt ſeen from a ſhip at ſea, to have 
the appearance of a range of low iſlands covered with trees; and that the ground 
between the ſhip and them is a ſloping bank, with very little water in it, near the 
land. Conceive the bank to be cut through by a channel from between each iſland ; 
that theſe channels are variouſly ſituated, and have a different courſe ; but that theſe 


are all ſoft ground, with an increaſing depth of water towards the land. When the 


coaſt can be ſeen from the deck, the depth of water is in general about 3 fathoms; 
and very few places have much more or leſs; I mean, at low water. The bottom, art 
this diſtance off, is ſtiff ground. If a ſhip, as ſhe draws nearer the land, be in a 
channel, the ground will ſoon become quite ſofr, and the depth increaſe; but if ſhe 
be not in a channel, the ground will ſuddenly be found hard as a terrace, and the depth 
will decreaſe : if this laſt be the caſe, there is an immediate neceſſity of ſtanding athwart 
to the caſtward, or weſtward, as the wind will beſt permit, until the ground ſoften; and 
1125 chere 
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munication with Barratulla, and one reach farther up, it divides into branches, of which 
the eaſtern one is part of the lower paſſage through the woods, and is called Naukcherah. 
There is a good depth of water in the channel of the lower part of this river, and ex- 
cellent anchorage for ſhips, in the ſouthern monſoon: but it is moſt remarkable for having 
the little iſland, Coja deep, near its mouth, b@ween which and the nd is the beſt har- 
bour upon the Coaſt of Bengal. 

« Coja pete “ lies in the latitude 21* 28' North, 18 e the catrard of es 
it is about 4 miles from the ſhore, and its extent is ſcarcely a mile over, either way: 
there is, however, a charcoal manufactory upon it; N. N. W. from this iſland is the en- 
trance of Subtermooky ; and N. N. E. is that of Jummerab, the next river between the 
iſland and the land which ſeparates theſe rivers: there is no where leſs than 5 fathoms 
water; and near the channels of the river, 6, 7, or 8 fathoms; it is, therefore, a very 
good anchorage for ſhips, when compared with any other place upon this coaſt. The 
iſland breaks the great ſwell from the ſouthward, and the flats and ſands do the ſame 
from the eaſtward, or weſtward. The beſt channel, leading to this place, and conſe- 
quently to both the rivers within it, runs cloſe by the weſt ſide of Coja deep: it is there 
2 miles broad, and has a depth of 10 fathoms at the iſland: to ſeaward it decreaſes 
gradually to 4, and 3+ fathoms, which is the leaſt. The channel lies North and South, 
and is bounded to the weſtward by a flat, which ſeparates it from the channel of 
Barrabulla ; and to the eaſtward, by another which ſtretches off to the ſouth-eaſtward of 
Coja-deep. There is a ſand upon the weſtern flat, a little to the northward of the iſland, 
which dries at low water: and at other times of tide the ſea breaks very high over it, 
in ſtrong ſoutherly gales. I need only ſay farther, that, if a ſhip brings the iſland to bear 
north- eaſtwardly a little, and ſteers directly in, clear of the weſt ſide of the iſland, ſhe 
cannot miſs the channel. This would be a place of great | importance, were it a little 
more conveniently ſituated for Calcutta, 

« When we go up JUMMERAH River about 9 leagues, we find its name changed to 
Nullacah; upon the banks of which, and in the creeks about it, are the great ſalt Tele, 
of the ſame name: theſe, we are told, were formerly employed for the benefit of the 
Nabob's houſhold. The country to the N. W. here, had once been well cultivated, but 
is now totally deſerted. There is an old Hindoo pagoda upon a creek at the weſt ſide of 
this river: it is about 60 feet high. The jungle is very cloſe and thick about the 
pagoda, which ſtands in latitude 22? North, 20 miles Eaſt from the north end of 
Channel creek. It is a few miles to the ſouthward: of this that the creek Juggy Jaſſah 
gives a paſlage through to the Muttwall, and has ſalt- works upon its banks-on both ſides. 

% Roy-MATTLAH, or Muttwall, is the next river eaſtward, the channel of which is 
Lo ſea, cloſe to the eaſtern point of the entrance; it is 32 miles to the eaſtward 8 Sagor, 
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ind is ſeparated from the channel of Jummerah by a ſhoal broken flat. There is 3 
creek which cuts off the point of land between theſe rivers, into an iſland which the 
country people call Bullcherry ; and upon the eaſtern part of this, there are ſeveral 
pits dug for freſh water; and a little to the N. E. of the Iſland are the mouths of 
two creeks: I muſt obſerve, that there is no mark to know one part of the land 
from another, along this coaſt. The whole is low, and covered thick with trees: 
and wherever the meridian diſtance from Point Palmiras, or from Sagor, can be 
tolerably aſcertained, no great miſtake need be made. The lower part of Muttwall is 
very large, being above a league broad; and between the latitudes 21? 47” and 22? 
North, it forms ſeveral iſlands, and divides into two branches, of which that to the 
weſtward is called Bogybogie; and it has this name as far to the northward as the 
latitude 22 20/, where it again ſeparates into three branches, the weſternmoſt of which 
leads directly into the ſalt lake of Calcutta; and until it is cloſe to the lake, there is no 
where leſs than 3 fathoms water, and in many places much more; ſo that a ſhip of con- 
ſiderable burthen might come into the Muttwall, and having only a boat to ſound before 
her, proceed directly up to Taida, a village juſt beyond the lake. The eaſtern branch 
of Muttwall retains its own name, but it runs no great way up; for, by dividing into 
many little branches, it may be ſaid to loſe itſelf in the woods. The ſouthern extremity 
of the land, to the eaſtward of Muttwall, is in latitude 21? 29 North; and the bank 
to the ſouthward of this, is very ſhoal for a long way to ſeaward. The channel at 
the river's mouth is large, and fair, lying N. by W. and S. by E. About 10 miles 
from the land, the depth is 3 fathoms at low water, and gradually increaſes to 9 or 10 fa- 
thoms at the entrance. 

Every ſeaman who may by accident be driven, or who may have buſineſs upon 
the coaſt at the end of Bengal bay, ought to obſerve what I am juſt about to remark. 

« Conceive the whole of this coaſt, when it is firſt ſeen from a ſhip at ſea, to have 
the appearance of a range of low iſlands covered with trees; and that the ground 
between the ſhip and them is a ſloping bank, with very little water in it, near the 
land. Conceive the bank to be cut through by a channel from between each iſland ; 
thar theſe channels are variouſly ſituated, and have a different courſe ; but that theſe 


are all ſoft ground, with an increaſing depth of water towards the land. When the 


coaſt can be ſeen from the deck, the depth of water is in general about 3 fathoms; 
and very few places have much more or leſs; I mean, at low water. The bottom, at 
this diſtance off, is ſtiff ground. If a ſhip, as ſhe draws nearer the land, be in a 
channel, the ground will ſoon become quite ſofr, and the depth increaſe; but if ſhe 
be not in a charinel, the ground will ſuddenly be found hard as a terrace, and the depth 
will decreaſe : if this laſt be the caſe, there is an immediate neceſſity of ſtanding athwart 
to the caſtward, or weſtward, as the wind will beſt permit, until the ground ſoften; and 


there 
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chere is no doubt but the depth will increaſe at the ſame time. Whenever the ground is 
found to be quite ſoft, a ſhip ſhould bear up for the opening without fear; and as ſhe 
goes in, it will ſoon be perceived, that what appeared to be an opening between iſlands, 
is in reality the entrance of a river: and, except about Sun deep, this will be the caſe 
all over the head of the bay. I am here ſuppoſing the caſe of à ſhip being driven 
upon this coaſt by a ſoutherly tempeſt. It was a misfortune of this kind which oc- 
caſioned the coaſt to be ſurveyed; and it is with intent to render che ſurvey as uſeful as 
pooſſible, that I am fo particular in deſcribing the various ſituations of the channels with 
reſpect to the land and the directions which they take upon the bank ; and if ever it 
happens to contribute to the ſafety of ſhips, or men, my labour will not be loſt, 

« It is from the ſalt-works that thoſe who may be driven upon this coaſt in tem- 
peſtuous weather, are to expect the earlieſt relief, either of boats, or of men, to pilot 


them to the inhabited country. The people employed upon this bulineſs, have the ge- 


neral name of Mollingaho : they are a quiet, harmleſs caſt of men; and not a little 


-obliging, when not ill treated, or frightened by the rough manners of European ſeamen. 
A ſmall ſupply of freſh water may be had of them, and a little rice ; that being the only 


proviſion theſe people have: it is true that ſometimes a few fowls may be had, but 
rather unwillingly, becauſe they are brought as a preſent, or rather ſacrifice, to Gaugie 


Sabib {the god of the woods), for protecting them from tigers and wild beaſts. It is 
by this means, that we every where in the woods hear crowing of cocks, whether there 
be people near the place or not; for theſe birds ſtray away from the Salt Churrs, and- at 


* 


laſt become quite wild, and ſometimes f over the rivers. I mention this, to prevent 


thoſe who may be unacquainted, from going into the woods, in ſearch of people, when 
they hear cocks crowing. One caution is very neceſſary, which is to beware of going 
aſhore at Salt Churrs in the night; for both the royal tiger and leopard are always waiting 
about theſe places, and oſten cover all the * over at night, as may be ſeen * the 
prints of their feet. 

« BANGADOONY is the next river to the eaſtward of the Muttwall; it is but dall, 
being only a collection of the water of ſeveral creeks or drains from the jungles: there 
is however toletable deep water at its mouth; and the courſe of the channel to ſea- 


Ward is S. S. E. The river has its name from an iſland which ſeparates its entrance 


from Gooa · ſuba river. A veſſel of tolerable burthen may paſs to the northward of 
Bangadoony iſland; and 8 this and a ſmall iſland which lies in the paſſage, a 
ſhip might moor ſafe from every wind. There were formerly falt-works at this place; 
but they have not been occupied of late years. 

& Gova-$SUBA comes next: it is a tolerable large river, but the moſt difficult to enter 
of any upon the coaſt. The channel at its mouth takes over to the eaſtern land, 
| and then bends round in a circle to South: therefore whoever would go in here, muſt 
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bring the middle of the land Eaſt of the river to bear North, and ſteer directly in for it, 
until pretty cloſe to the ſhore ; after which ſtand over to the eaſtward, cloſe to Banga- 
doony iſland ; and then the channel leads fair up the river. The firſt reach of Gooa-ſuba 
goes up about N. W. at the end of which there is, upon the eaſtern ſhore, a creek, with 
very conſiderable ſalt- works upon its banks. Beyond this creek, the courſe of the river 
is North a conſiderable way: it then turns ſhort round to W. S. W. and afterwards 
N. N. E. The point of this laſt ſhort bending is cut off by a creek, which makes 
it an iſland. About the latitude 21? 58' North, in this river, we again come 
to the Sunderbund paſſage : this is at a very ſhort turning of the river from N. W. 
to Eaſt ſoutherly ; and the point is remarkable by being cut off into a ſmall round iſland, 
There are two creeks in the weſtern bight, which lead through to the Muttwall river; 
but the northern one is much the beſt, and is called Tera banka (13 reaches). From 
this creek, if we would go to the eaſtward, the paſſage is one reach farther up Gooa-ſuba, 
where we come to the creek Ma banka (g reaches) which leads through to Herridangs, 
the next river eaſtward. It may ſeem trifling to be ſo particular about the creeks which 
give paſſage to boats through the woods : but I muſt obſerve, that in caſes of ſhipwreck 
upon the coaſt, ſtrangers here would never of themſelves get out of the Sunderbunds, | 
ſuppoſing they had ſaved their lives in a boat. 

e We come now to the eaſt ſide of the entrance, at which is the great channel for 
the united waters of Roymungul and Jebboonah. The point of land is in latitude 
21* 37! North; and by it the depth in the channel is 10 fathoms ; apd within the 
mouth, 12 or 14 fathoms: out to ſea-ward, the depth leſſens gradually to 4 fathoms. 
The next entrance is one of the moſt important upon the coaſt of Bengal, whether 
we conſider it as a place where ſhips might find ſhelter in a ſtorm, or as an inlet to an 
enemy. It is called Roymuncvr EnTrance, from the river of that name; but there 
are two other rivers, which diſcharge their waters by it: that to the weſtward is Harri- 
banga, and the eaſtern one is Jebboonah. Harribanga is l from 9 by 
| TT Is on 4 e WER | ; 


The Editor laments that it is not in his power to continue this intereſting deſeription 
of Mr. Ritchie beyond Roymungul, and that he is obliged to gry from hence ab- 
ruptly to the Coalt of Chittagong. 
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PART I 


DIRECTIONS xox SAILING ao Tux ARRACAN SHORE, 
Alone Taz: COAST or CHITTIGONG, o CHITTAGONG. 


By Captain Jonx RiTeure. 


ETWEEN the latitudes of 21* 1o/ and 21* 24/ are ſituated the Warre CLirrs. 
or ARRACAN:: they are ſeparated from the Chittigong coaſt by the opening of 
Sangrial, or Cruzcool. In the offing near the White cliffs there is good anchoring. 
ground; it being {tiff a little below the ſurface, and ſoft on the top; the depths gradually 
decreaſing from 20 fathoms at 11 leagues off ſhore, to 5 fathoms cloſe in: ſo that a 
veſſel with good ground-tackle, 3 The latitude of 21, and 
between that and the White cliffs, is the beſt landfall on this part of the coaſt for 
veſſels that are driven to the eaſtward, by ſtreſs of weather, or other accidents, it being: 
perfectly clear of ſhoals, and ſteep-to. After making the land it is neceſſary to haul off 
to the weſtward, to avoid the Banxs or Kur rurpbzan and MascaLL, which extend to- 
the ſouthward as far as 219 23/, and off ſhore q or to miles in ſome places; ſome of 
chem being detached from the ſhore, and having wide and deep channels within; which 
channels, however, it would not be prudent to attempt, for want of proper marks. The 
outermoſt bank is ſteep-to on all ſides, and has from 15 to 20 fathoms cloſe to it, and: 
 enly 6 or 8 feet on it at low water, There is alſo a ſtrong indraught of the: flood-tidt- 
towards the opening of Cruzcool, and the 'creeks between the Maſcall Iſlands ; which: 


makes it till more neceſſary to keep a good offing aker having made the White 
cliffs. 

« Should it happen, that by means of hazy weather, or ether accidents, a ſhip ſhould be 
doſe in with the White cliffs, before diſcovering them, and the wind too far weſterly. to 
clear the ſhoals, and too ſtrong to attempt riding it out, a place of ſhelter may be ſound, 
by failing within the weſtern ſhoal, or even within Kuttupdeah, if neceſſary, by attending; 
to the following directions. The Rr or Crvuzcoor. extends from the point of 
Cruzcool to about 7 or 8 miles W. N. W. On the weſtern part of this reef, is a 
ſmall ſandy iſland, called Red-crab and, (in latitude 220 28 North) it being about 2 
miles S. S. W. from the ſouth point of the Maſcall iſlands. Leave Red- crab iſland a: 
league to the eaſtward, and from this ſtation, which will be in about 8. fathoms, ſteer. 
N. by W. in 10 to 15 fathoms, till the paſſage between Kuttupdeah and Maſcall is quite 
open; then ſtcer on the direction of the opening 0 be about N. E. by N. in 7 
| 7 1 | w 
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to 10 fathoms water): and flaving got within the point of Kuttupdeah, you may anchor 
ſecurely in 10 fathoms, ſoft ground. Note, That a ſpit extends off the point of 
Kuttupdeah upwards of 2 miles, S. W. by S. and that a bank projects from the Maſcall 
ſhore, to the diſtance of 1% mile. Both of theſe will be avoided by keeping the aforeſaid. 
paſſage quite open. It would be improper, and indeed unneceſſary, to run a mile within 
the point of 'Kuttupdeah, by reaſon of a bank that projects from it to more than half way 
acroſs the channel, at 2 miles within the entrance. 

If the wind is fair, after making the White cliffs, and the ſhip bound to Chittigong, 
a north courſe from 18 fathoms (when abreaſt of the cliffs in latitude 212 10!) will 
carry the ſhip 4 miles clear of all the ſhoals, paſſing them in 10 and 12 fathoms, with 
an offing of 4 to 4 leagues from the Maſcall iſlands. When the ſouth end of 
Kuttupdeah bears W. by N. you are paſt the north end of the outer ſhoal, and may haul 
in more towards the ſhore, keeping in 9 or 10 fathoms, with an offing of full 2 leagues 
from Kuttupdeah. When paſt Kuttupdeab, haul ſtill more in towards the ſhore, till 
you get in-6 fathoms, at a league off ſhore, and coaſt along at that diſtance, till you 
diſcover the mouth of Chittigong river. The diſtance from Kuttupdeah to the river's 
mouth is about 6 leagues; the courſe N. + W. The coaſt between theſe two places 
is low and flat near the ſea, but hilly .2 leagues in. Seven miles to the ſouthward of 
Chittigong river, is the Sunkar River, or Anghor-Colley : ON 
may at firſt be miſtaken for Chittigong river. 

It the weather is clear, it is not eaſy to miſs the mouth of Currrioone Rive, 
which lies in latitude 220 13“ North. The chain of hills above mentioned between 
Kuttupdeah and the river, ſituated at 6 miles in land, ends in a point about 3 miles 
South of the parallel of the river's mouth. Four or 5 miles N. W. from the end of 
this chain of hills, are two ſmall detached cluſters of hills, within 3 miles of the ſhore, 
the northernmoſt of which lies cloſe behind the Bunder, or anchoring-place, in the river. 
Should the weather be hazy, there may yet be ſeen a tall flag-ſtaff, and a remarkable 
tree, both cloſe to the ſhore. The flag-ſtaff ſtands 15 mile to the ſouthward of Noman's 
(or Norman's) Point, which is the ſouth point of the entrance of the river: the tree, 
ne pare TOE NE 
point, and 4 miles North of the Sunkar river. 

« In very clear weather the hill called Shahbroage, wich ros round trees and a flag-ſtaf 
on it, will be ſeen when a-breaſt of the Fakeers tree, bearing N. + E. diſtant 10 or 11 
miles. This ki cerminazes ou the South: = chain. of low--hills_ tr” wo eo 
me Lonogang coall, and Ju which the Seetacoon; hull. 16. \0hp” MgneR;: GNP I0nS- 2h= 
markable. | 

« Thoſe that wait for a pilot for Chittigong river, ſhould anchor abreaſt of the Fakeer's 
tree, from whence a gun may be heard at IsLAUABAD. The proper depth for anchoring ._ 
n from the ſhore. The bottom here, as well as all along the 
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coaſt cuttupdeah, is If, and excellent for holding ; bot in lg gue the fa rum 
very ſhort, and commonly breaks all over a ſmall veſſel. 

«I'w VV. ⁵— 
a pilot; ſhould neceſſity oblige them to puſh for it, I refer them te dh direQious 
given at the end. 

: Wes 11 , the bays and a feurciey-or; baduet.of greped 
tack] rs dangerous any attempt to ride out the ſtrong gales that blow on-the ſhore, 
at in ſeaſons, ſhe may bear away for Bouixny HARZOUR; which is a place of ſhelter, 
he iſlands of Bominy and Sundeep, and the main land. This harbour lies 
about 1 U to the northward of Chittigong river; and, in order to reach it, you, 


muſt coaſt along the ſhore, keeping in 6 fathoms, at leſs than 2 miles off ſhore: the 


courſe is from N. by W. + W. to N. W. by W. the land embaying. When you begin to 
open the paſſage between Sundeep and Bominy, haul cloſer in with the main land, ſo 
that by the time you have brought the north end of Sundeep to bear Weſt (or Seetacoon 
hill nearly Eaſt) you may be within a mile of the ſhore. Coaſt along, at that diſtance, 
keeping in 7 and 8 fathoms water, to avoid a reef that projects near 5 miles from the 
ſouth-eaſt end of Bominy. 'After having run about 8 miles in this manner, you will 
open the eaſt point of the Fenny river, diſtant 8 miles, which was before ſhut up in the 
low round point that forms the eaſtern entrance of Bominy harbour; you muſt now haul 
over towards Bominy iſland, and being got in 5 fathoms (at low water) within 12 
mile of the ſhore, may anchor ſecurely. When at anchor, the ſouth-eaſt point of 
Bominy will be very little open with the north-eaſt point of Sundeep; and Seetacoon 
hill (which has a ſmall pagoda on the top of it) will bear E. S. E. the latitude is 
22? 39' North. It is proper to anchor nearer to the iſland than the main, in order 
to avoid the ſtream of ride of the great Fenny; the flood „ 
rapidity at ſprings, and cauſes a bore in the narrow parts of the river. 
« It is high water in Bominy harbour at 24 hours, full and change. 
As the whole ſpace between the meridians of Rabnabad Iſland, and the eaſt end of 
Sundeep has not been ſounded farther South than about 219 305% it would be impru- 
dent for ſhips to come to the northward of that parallel between theſe meridians. 1 
have been informed by the Chittigong pilots that there are Two banks in latitude 22*, 
one of them 5+, the other 9 leagues from the ſhore: the ſea, in rough weather, breaks 
over both. Both on account of theſe banks, and of the unexplored track above men - 
| tioned, a ſhip leaving Chittigong road ſhould run to the ſouthward as far as 21 20 
before ſhe ſtands acroſs the Bay. | 
The ſouth point of the entrance (called, as we 5A ſaid, Noman's or Norman's. 
Point) has a flat projecting from it to the 8. W. but is ſteep towards the river, the channel 
of which runs cloſe by the ſouthern. bank, and then out to ſea in a ſouth-weſt direction: 
therefore to enter eee, * the 1 the north . ſide n point to 
8 * 
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the eaſtward of N. E. ſo as to open the bank of the river within it, and ſteer directly im 
N. E. and along the ſouthern ſhore at 30 or 40 fathoms diſtance ; and when paſt two little 
creeks in the Bunder green, drop an anchor under foot: for there is not room to throw a 
veſſel to there, if it blows freſh, the channel being not above a cable's length over; 
and for this reaſon they muſt moor immediately. There is a clump of trees at the foot.of 
Bunder hill, and cloſe to the river: the anchoring-place is 4 a mile below this clump, and 
oppoſite to it the channel. of the river runs towards the oppoſite bank. From the an- 
choring-place, Shahbroage bears North. 

&« In the S. W. Monſoon the bar of the river” looks frightful, as the ſea breaks over ĩt 
in moſt. places; and on the north ſide of the entrance there is a cluſter of ſands, which. 
dry at half. ebb. It is high water on the bar at one o'clock, full and change; and the 
beſt time to enter the river is at high water ſlack. The flood ſweeps ſo rapidly athwart 
the entrance of the river, that it is dangerous to attempt going in while it is making, eſ- 
pecially if the veſſel ſteer the leaſt wild. Next to high - water ſlack, the beſt time is 
when the ebb has begun to make; but then there is a riſk of being driven on the flat of 
Noman's point. The beſt track over the bar has more than 4 fathoms at high water ;. 
A it deepens to 5, 6, and 7 fathoms.” | 


| SAILING: DIRECTIONS ron Tus. COAST or CHITTAGONG,. 


By Mr. BaxzTH#oLoMEW PLAISTED,, 


Marine SURVEYOR To THE EasT-InDia CoMPANY.. 


LL ſhips in the S. W. Monſoon, coming from the ſea, ought to · make tho coaſt? 

to the ſouthward of Red- crab iſland about the latitude. of 21? 15 or 219 20, 

North; but nothing farther to the northward. This I recommend on two accounts: 
firſt, it appears to me to be a bold ſhore, clear of any ſhoals, for any thing I have ob- 
ſerved, and gradual ſoundings to 3 fathoms at the diſtance of + a mile from the ſhore ; . 
ſecondly, cloſe to the beach is a range of rocks and ſandy cliffs“, that make it very re- 
markable, but more eſpecially when the ſun is to the weſtward, when they will ap- 
' pear very white; but, in the morning, the ſhade gives them a different complexion ; 
and in the country is high land, and a remarkable hill, like a ſugar-loaf. Add to this, 


* Between the third and fourth of the Sandy cliffs, counting from the northward, is a ſmall run of freſk... 
water. A hint of this kind may be deemed neceſſary, W en 
Madras to the Bay; and this ea ſhore js the proper track. ' 


that: 
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that in the months of June, July, Auguſt, and September, 1 
together, make obſervations of the latitude more rare, and the danger greater of falling in 
with the coaſt, which is then a lee ſhore. There will be leſs riſk in falling in here, than 
farther to the northward ; but if a ſhip has already got ſoundings to the northward, and 
wants to bear away for Chittagong, there is no neceſſity to run to the ſouthward, in the 
months of Oetober and November, but endeavour to make the land between Norman's 
point and Anghor-colley, | 

« All veſſels from Bengal ſhould follow theſe rules if poſſible; bur if driven to the 
ſouthward, they muſt work along ſhore for the benefit of the floods. | ; 

« Coaſting this ſhore in 7 fathoms, to the northward of the cliffs appears a large bay, 
which is called Cauzcoor ; and there is a conſiderable river which falls into it, named 
Muſh-colley. 1 took extraordinary pains in examining this place, in hopes of finding a 
harbour; but at laſt muſt conclude there is no entrance for any veſſel of burthen. The 
ſoundings I found here, and the chain of breakers that encloſe it, make me apt to 
think that none would venture in, even ſhould a channel hereafter be found amongſt 
them; e Inns. 06 the furvey, were obliged to, gp... 96: Ge. nomad of 
Red-crab iſland. 

ae the cis is aboue E.. by N. from the maſt-head, you 
ought to look out well for Red - crab iſland, and the breakers off it, which are eaſily per- 
ceived in day-light, and conſequently avoided; but the ſoundings about them are fo 
irregular, that in the night it is better to keep out into 15 ſathoms, and on any 
Ny ng eg 6. ago; for here are 5 and 6 fathoms almoſt cloſe to the 
breakers. 

« Rep-cran IsLand is eaſily known, F and it being a 
white ſand, with a few green ſhrubs on it. 

e Being paſt Red-crab iſland, it behoves you to 5 a look out for a v8Ry DANGER- 
ous SHOAL, which, at high water and little wind, may not be perceived otherwiſe than 
by the lead. Its ſituation with the ſouth end of Kuttubdea and Curria rivers I have 
carefully laid down, and they are the chief marks by which to avoid it: the ſoundings 
about it in the Draught ſhew what depth of water there is near it ; but the above bear- 
ings may be relied on. 

« From hence to the northward, „ 
provided you keep about 4 or 5 miles off ſhore: nearer in there is a ſand, and within it 
the depth is 7 fathoms. | 
© KUTTUBDEA is a woody iſland, having no_people Iving on it, n 
men: from Pilot- cotta to the ſouth end, —S 0 a the ett 
fiſhermen. 

« The Innzzx Pass AoE, called by the natives Uckoia, is a very ſafe paſſage; by be- 
Jeve, 33 though I would undertake to carry the 


biggeſt 
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biggeſt ſhip in the navy through: and, as it affords good ſhelter in the S. W. Monſoon, 
1 ſhall give the beſt inſtructions my own experience has furniſhed, leaving others to make 
uſe of them as their own prudence may direct them. 

r Red-crab iſland is the beſt to take your departure from - and coming from the ſea, 
ſtand in between the ſhoal and the ifſand, but neareſt to Red-crab iſland, at the diſtance of 
about à miles, keeping a look-out for the point, a little above Curna river, which may 
be known by ſome trees reſembling bamboo buſhes : ſteer in for it, but do not approach 
the eaſtern ſhore too much, on account of the ſhoal that is off it. As ſoon as you per- 
ceive the ſouth end of Kuttubdea, which is known by the ſame kind of trees exactly, 
keep it due North till you have the paſſage fairly open: then you may ſteer in with- 
out fear, taking care to keep two-thirds of the paſſage to the eaſtward ; and thence for- 
ward range along Kuttubdea, in between 4 and 5 fathoms; and all along is good an- 
chorage in ſoft ground, and no ſhoals: but to the oppoſite of Sunwa, and Urantania, the 


ſhoals run very far. out, and without them deep water. TOO TION ANT Wn - 


Kuttubdea ; the firſt called 

* Kukera-hanſers (that is, a dog ſwimming) creek; inal ve, craving not above 19 

feet water, may find a ſafe harbour in it. 
The next creek, called Pile-corta Creek, (from a pilot murdered here by the Muggs) 
runs through the iſtand, and has various ſoundings, from 1 to 7 fathoms, juſt within the 
eaſtern mouth. A ſhip may lie ſaſe in 7 fathoms; and with the proper time of tide, a 
man rowing caly 10 fort warer may gp” quite theough in TONE PINE RT IN bar at 
the weſtern mouth. 

*The other creek, to the northward of Pilot-cotta, is fo. inconfiderabll that it is not 

worth further notice. 
| © Being paſt Chutta-Sanway, you may venture over to that ſhore, if you chooſe it ; but 
mid-channel is now the beſt. At the upper end is a ſmall river, not above a cable's 
length over, called Kentlaw, which about + a mile in it divides itſelf ; one part runs up 
to Julkuddar ; and the other, callec Knaur coLLEy turning away to the N. W. comes 
out again to the ſea. The firſt entrance at Kentlaw is a very ſaſe harbour, but there is 
no entering at the other end. I worked through it hank for hank, with the two long 
boats, and did not find one ſhoal in it, the ſouth-weſt ſide having generally 4 fathoms, 
the north-caſt ſhore 7 fathoms, and about a cable's length throughout, As a hundred 
ſhips may lie in it ſafely, ben kk 
more general uſe hereaſter. 

« At the mouth of Kentlaw is a ſhoal on each fide, and at Tow' water, both to- 
gether, almoſt take up half the width; and yet at low water I would prefer to enter 
it, becauſe they then diſcover themſelves, and make the opening clear before your 
eyes. Having brought the river open N. E. by E. look out for the point, at the 
vpper end, that divides the tuo rivers;. and juſt keep it open, one third of the river, 
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wich the ſtarboard ſide; and you may ſteer in without fear. Juſt in the middle between 
the two ſhoals is 9 and 10 fathoms, but being entered you have 6 fathoms: then haul 
up for the larboard ſhore directly. Afterwards you may anchor where you pleaſe ; but 
the farther in is the ſafeſt in the S. W. Monſoon, Up at Julkuddar-kella is water: 
nnd the ſituation of this harbour is ſuch, dei communicates with Chavcoria apd Ramoo 
without the boats going to ſea, or entering Uckoia paſlage. 

e Ships coming from the northward will, of conſequence, enter the Uckoia caflige 
to the northward; but the Serrole coaſt muſt not be approached too near, for it is 
' ſhoal; and being turned Cuckold's point, after bringing it N. W. but not too much, they 
may venture to keep up the ſhore, cloſe on board: they will have 7 fathoms. At low 
water, or half tide, the bank will guide them; but on ſpring- tides it is overflowed; and 
then it will be neceſſary to have a care leſt you get on it. | 
„ Ships likewiſe, who from the ſouthward have gone without Kuttubdea, muſt be on 
their guard, and keep the lead going, for fear of this ſhoal, which bears from Cuckold's 
point W. N. W. + W. While you are entering the north end of Uckoia paſlage, it 
is better to have a boat on each bow, till you have rounded the point, and brought it to 
bear N. W. and then there is nothing to fear. 

e Having given the Serrole -ſhore a proper birth, it is neceſſary to look. out for the 
ſhoals of Angor or Anghor-colley, which are dry at low water, and no way dangerous, 
with your eyes open, and the lead kept going. 

From Anghor-calley to Norman's point there is no danger i in the leaſt, but regular 
ſoundings. Two miles to the northward of Anghor-colley, are ſome fiſhermen's huts, 
where thoſe who are unacquainted with Chittagong river may get a pilot: but after all, 
it will not be prudent to let him bring you higher than the Bunder. 

Coming from the ſouthward, Chittagong river may be eaſily known by the fol- 
lowing marks. 

« Between Kuttubdea and Anghor-colley is moſtly woody. Being paſt Anghor- 
colley, between it and Norman's point, it is a white ſandy ſoil, and few trees near the 
ſhore. Next, between Kuttubdea and Anghor-colley, guide your eyes along the coaſt, 

to the northward ; and you will ſee on a hill, near Norman's point, but more inland, a 
remarkable ſpreading tree, which for that reaſon is called K:tt/ol Tree; at a diſtance ow 
may ſee the tree as riſing out of the water, before the hill is perceived, 

Another mark is, that at Norman's point the colours are hoiſted, and may be ſeen with 

a glaſs 2 or 3 leagues off; but as this mark may be changed, or not hoiſted, and the 

Kittaſol tree is farther ſeen, the laſt is the moſt to be relied on. 

« But as it may happen that a veſſel may overſhoot the river's mouth, and get up 
between Chittagong and Sundeep, it will be neceſſary ORs wo. to rectify 

 Juch a miſtake when committed. | 
Firſt 
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e Firſt; IF yo 6 kph op; « min om the main top may eaſily ſte Sundeep, which 
done may guide you, by referring to the Draught; and Sarticone, (Sctre-khone, or 
gettacbon, ) in à clear day, may be ſeen as far to the ſouthward as Anghor-colley; for it 
is the largeſt hill of all that range to the northward of Chittagong; and the whole range 
is continued to Sbatö-Brihb, (Shahbrooge) in appearance. Having found out your 
error, you may venture to coaſt it, by your lead, back; only leeep ſomething farther off 
as you approach to the river's mouth; and being come oppoſite Kautwallea, which is 
known by a ſmall point to the northward, look in for the range of hill inland; and you 
will ſce a hill, when in one with Kautwallea creek; bearing E. by S. on which is a tree, 
meh Me the Kittaſol tree: and, hot to cotifound things, we ſhall call this Umrells 
Tree; © the ſouthward of which you will ſee Shaw-bruſh, A eee 
on it. e n 


Eadla fo Chittagong River. 


« Th enter de River of Chinagong, being out in the as keep Cini Tree by 
Norman's Point, E. by N. + N. and fteer right in for it, taking eare chat che flood does 
got hoiſt you to the northward, which the bearings of the above tree will inſorm you of, 
Being came near Norman's point, give it a ſmall birth; arid when you have entered in 
and cone up with the high banks (for Norman's point is a low beach), you have nothing 
to fir, for you will have deep Water all along the ſtarboard ſhore, within two thirds of a 
cable's leiifgth ; and by this you will avoid the Middle Graznd : but be ſure you anchor 
M ͤ I SO Wd. 
higher ires ſome further conſideration. | 
* TfT s to carry a ſhip, in che S. W. Morſo6h, 1 Moch hardly venture to/erofs with, 
a flood tide, But would rather cho6ſe the latter part of the ebb, taking care to have enough 
of it till over; for till you are arrived over, and ſhut in the other part, 'a 8. W. or 
W. S. W. ind, with a flood tide, muſt naturally horſe you on the ſund to the northward 
of the channel, or croffing place, it becomes then neceſſary to keep the north point of 
the Middle "ground as cloſe on board as the depth your ſhip draws will admit: and if 
you were to fange the Middle ground, which has regular ſounings, inſtead of keeping 
the ſhore ſo cloſe on board, it will be ſtill better, as you will have the leſs diſtance to 
croſs over, and you may depend on ꝗ fathoms in croſſing: if you have a leſs caſt, ir 
will be "by bordering too near the north point of the Middle ground. Having got 
over to the other fide, Keep it cloſe on board, never venturing above half "a cables's 
lehgth off: and you will have 6, 7, and 8 fathoms, till you are up wich the Firſt creek : 
afterwards you are to expect no more than 3, with a flowing tide. Being come up with 
Konfnayar, © a mile farther a-head, is the proper place for you to anchor as cloſe in 
ROE Fes can conveniently ; for by this you will 0 way of the tido, 

Tt that 
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that runs here with great force, Here commences the firſt part of Chittagong town, 
which is called Fringbey- Buæzar, being inhabited moſtly by the Chriſtians; and as this is 
the place we have choſen for the building of craft, it is here that aſſiſtance is moſt at 
hand: though if a veſſel is deſirous of going higher up, ſhe may: but Eaſt from 
Shaw-bruſh Hill, in the narrow, is a very ſtrong eddy, and ſome uneven ground, hard. 
At the upper end is a ſmall creek, that a ſhip may be laid on ſhore in, to repair, being 
more out of the way of the wind and tide than below. 

e SUNDEEP is an ifland of large extent, and, with a good government, might be made 
a place of conſequence: it is fertile, abounding with cattle, and has this advantage of the 
neighbouring continent, that there is no conſiderable wild 'beaſts of deſtruction, as 
. elephants, rhinoceros, or tigers. Of jackalls and wild hogs, indeed, there are 

Its ſituation with the Coaſt of Chittigong, and being at the mouth of the great river, 
that goes to Dacca, gives it a preference, in my opinion, for a trade by ſhipping. I 
have coaſted it all round; and, excepting the north part, facing Babnee (or Bominy) found 
no danger, but what by adverting to the Draught may be avoided: but cannot ſay much 
in favour of the paſſage between Babnee and Sundeep; for there are many ſmall ſands 
yet undiſcovered, for want of time. On the weſt ſide, a remarkable tree, called Dolio 
Goſs (or tree) by the natives, is a very diſtinguiſhing mark to know where the city ſtands, 
which is farther known by a large grove of palm trees; for it ſtands a mile in land, 
To the ſouthward of the city, is a creek or river, called Sittal, that a ſhip of 
any burthen may go into and have 4 fathoms at low water, about a mile in, which is 
the proper place to anchor; where you may lie ſafe in any Monſoon : but there is 
ſome difficulty in getting in, becauſe the flood ſers ſtrong to the northward without; 
and before you can haul up, in the S. W. Monſoon, round the ſhoal, you will be ſet 
on the other point, as the reach in entering, lying S. E. makes the wind {cant : you 
muſt therefore be obliged to wait the proper time of tide, which is the laſt of the 
ebb ; and then the flood will ſet you wholly in. ; 

« All along the weſt ſide of Sundeep, which I have coaſted a hw 
diſcovered no other danger than what I have laid down; and indeed it has been a general 
"obſervation of mine, that where the courſe of the tide has run North and South, the 
channel has been the cleareſt of ſhoals ; but the reverſe when it begins to run Eaſt and 
Weſt. I except out of this obſervation the creek that connects two great rivers, which 
generally are clearer of ſhoals than any. 
| « One: thing I have to add is, that Weſt from Kurtubdea is aid to be a bank of ſand ; 
mile broad; which information I have from a Dutch captain who was forced in here; 
and therefore] believed it beſt to put it in my Draught, (though I have not yet been on 

it) that people may be on their guard. Between it and the north-weſt point of Kuttub- 
dea, he ſays, he had from 15 to 17 fathoms, ſoft ground: its diſtance from Kuttubdea, 
by his account, is 16 Engliſh miles. He had on it 5 fathoms.“ | | 
Es 1 DIRECTIONS 
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anne FOR CROSSING THE HEAD or TER BAY or BENGAL. 
" S Nera 


HE navigation aerob the head of die Bay is very eafy during he N. E, Mon- 

ſoon; for by keeping in a proper track, anchoring ground may be had in almoſt 
3 at pleaſure. The uſual practice of leaving the land at Cubus * I do not 
approve of, eſpecially in the latter end of the ſeaſon, or in February and March; which 
times are ſubject to light winds and frequent calms for ſeveral days together: for, as the 
ſoundings in this track are from go to 100 fathoms, there is a riſk of being carried off 
the bank by the ſouthwardly currents, as there is ſcarcely any poſſibility of anchoring, 
The track I recommend, is to coaſt up the Arracan ſhore, as high as latitude 2 10, or in 
ſight of the White cliffs, which pany! Be Ee OI 13 leagues: taking a de- 
parture from the White cliffs, ſteer W. 4 N. or between the latitudes of 21 and 
21* 20/ till you arrive at the Swatch, ue ie a g of Wal WAP ba of which 
more will be ſaid hereaſter. The ſoundings in this track are various, as the banks 
formed by the channel of the Ganges project more or leſs into the ſea. The depths are 
ſeldom” more than 30 or leſs than 12 fathoms, except in and about the meridian of the 
welt point of the Ganges, where, in latitude 219 19/ the depth is only 6 fathoms. It 
does not appear that there is any danger below the parallel of 210 3o" between Chitti- 
gong and the Swatch. It muſt be obſerved, that in general the ſtreams of the ebb 


®*. When you are got the height of Cheduba Ifand,” ſays Mr. D' Apris, © and about 8 or 9 leagues to 
the weſtward of it, you ſhould ſteer N. W. till you get into 50 fathoms, mud, which is generally met with in · 
$0 or 45 leagues, on that point of the compaſs, - Thence ſteer W. N. W. and W. by N. to get ſoundings on 
the tail of the Ganges banks (the Sea-Reefs.) You may near them in 12 fathoms, and they are eaſily 
known by the ſoundings, which are hard ſand. You find Ne but at the entrance of the ſeveral chan- 
nels which are formed by thoſe banks. 

Keep in the depth above-mentioned, not exceeding 15 fathoms ; this will carry you to Ballaſore road. 

«© There can be no direct courſe pointed out from the tail of the Sea-reefs to this road, on account of 
che tides off the Sint months; of the Ganges (Hoogly River), The beſt method is to keep the lead 
conſtantly going. 

It is not always ſufficient to ſail to the height of Cheduba Iſland, to croſs tides the eaſtern coaſt of the 
Bay, to Ballaſore road; for you ſometimes, in this ſeaſon, meet with variable winds from N. E. to N. N. W. 
and with theſe winds you cannot make the courſe above mentioned. In this caſe, to ſecure your paſſage, you 
muſt work to the northward, till you are in fight of the Broken iflands, which form the ſouth point cf Arra- 
can river, from whence, with more certainty, you may croſs the Bay, and get ſoundings off the mouth of 
Hoogly river, as above; only obſerve, that after paſſing Cheduba the tides of Arracan river have an 
effect.” 

Tin tides 
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3 farther out to ſea than the flood tides run in; ſo that in 
caſe of a long calm, a ſhip may be driven wo far out, unleſs ſhe takes the precaution 
to anchor in time. 

« Taz SWATCH, or Stwatch of no ground, a chaſm in the bank, is ſituated between the 
latitudes of 21 and 21 22“ North, and the middle of it lies about 50 leagues Weſt of 
the meridian of the White cliffs. The edges of ir are not every where aſcertained; 
but by the knowledge we have of its extent, it appears to be 9 leagues in length, from 
S. by W. to N. by E. and 5 leagues over. During the ſurvey, only one track was 
made acroſs it: by that, and the obſervations of other ſhips, there is no ground at the 
depths of 130 to 50 fathoms all over it. The north edge of it is only 5 leagues diſtant 
from. the land, between which and it the depths are from 13 to 7, and 3 fathoms. 
Round the other parts, the depths are from 40 to 20 fathoms. „ 4 pd 
wiſhed that the ſhape of the Swatch was fully aſcertained, as well as the depths of water 
to ſome diſtance on every ſide of it, to the intent that ſhips might know their exact diſtance 

from the tails of the ſands and Ballaſore road: however, the general knowledge that we 
have of it, will ſerve to correct the reckoning in a degree ſufficient to preſerve ſhips from 
any danger that might happen from a miſtake in the longitude, fince the whole breadth 
Ann | | 

Leaving the weſtern edge of the Swatch in lat. 21 12/ the courſe is W. by S. 4 8. 
15 leagues to the TAIL or Tn EasTERN sEA Rxxr, on which is 6 fathoms at low water. 
From hence the common anchoring place in Ballaſore road bears W. by N. 4 N. 225 
- leagues, But firſt it is neceſſary to ſteer. Weſt, till you haye croſſed the Tait of TH 
WzstzRN Rxxr, which you will do in 7 fathoms. The channel between the two 1 
in this ant direction acroſs it, is 3 leagues over, the ground ſoft, and the depth g fa- 
thoms. The reefs are hard ground, and may be known by this circumſtance only : 
from the Weſtern reef, the water firſt gradually deepens from 7 to 14 fathoms ; and 
- afterwards as gradually ſhoals, till you arrive at the anchoring place in Ballaſore road. 
The latitude of the Bankſhall flag-ſtaff I make 21 3o' and the anchoring place in 5 fa- 
thoms in 219 23%. The Peak of the Neelgur, vulgarly Nelgringe hills, bears W. N. W. 
from Ballaſore — 19 miles. It is ſituated with reſpe& to Bulramgurry (or 
| the Bankſhall) W. 4 30/ N. diſtant 14 miles. It is evident that by the bearing of 
this peak, and the depth of water, the ſhip's place in Ballaſore bay may always be aſ- 
certained in clear weather. The tail of the Weſtern reef is in 20* 57/ and the Eaſtern 
one in 20* 59'. In croſſing the reefs, a ſhip ſhould come no higher to the northward 
Khan the Juioale of 2 *, which is the track pointed out in the above directions. 


Tar 


Tas TIDES m THE BAY or BENGAL. 


JPON full and change days eleven o'clock makes high water, in latitude 21* 307 
almoſt the whole breadth of the Bay of Bengal. The motion of the high-water 
int is at the rate of 20 miles per hour in the open ſea; and the general direction of the 
NE By attending to theſe circumſtances, ſhips may always know the 
time of tide any where within ſoundings. 
e ene ee 
the coaſt, and the openings of the rivers. About midway between Point Palmiras and 
Chittagong, that is, at the mouth of the Murjattah river, the flood tide ſets due North, 
during the whole flood; but between that, and the mouths of the Ganges and Megna 
rivers, the farther eaſtward you go, the more the tide inclines to the eaſtward of 
North, eſpecially during the laſt quarter of the flood. In like manner, between the 
Murjattah and Hoogly rivers the tide inclines to the weſtward of North, and in the 
latter part of the flood ſets almoſt Weſt. Neither here nor on the eaſt fide of the 
Murjattah does the tide ever quite ſlack ; but at low water, by looking at the Chart, the 
aboye account of the ſetting of the tides will appear very conformable to reaſon and ex- 
perience, both on account of the ſhape of the - coaſt, and the indraught of the Ganges, 
Megns, and Hoogly rivers, whoſe courſes, being much loager thar the intermetliote once, 
require a greater portion of tide, and a greater length of time to fill them. 


In Ballaſore bay, and as high as Ingellee, the tides are influenced by the bearing of the 


coaſt. In the middle of the river's mouth they ſet. North. Off Point Palmiras 8 or 9 
teagues, the courſe of the flood is E. N. E. to N. E. by E. but nearer the land the tide 
follows more the direction of the coaſt; ſo that near the point a ſhip will be ſet in to- 
wards Kannaka bay, and with a large offing will be ſet to the eaſtward. 


Along the Coaſt of Chittagong the tide ſets moſtly northward; that is, parallel to the- 


eoalt. 
The Times of High Water, at Full and Change, berween Batman mu CHITTAGONO,, 
are asfollows, viz... | 
Places.. Hours. - Min, - 
Latitude 21* 30 in the Bay — — — ww = 5 11 00 
Ballaſore Road =< - = - - „ - 3 9 30 
Ballaſore Bar — — — 3 * 5 10 10 
Weſtern Brace — - % P 9 36 
Eaſtern Brace 3 — — - LIES hs £ 9 45 
7, . 7 2 
2 2 = 25 2 - 11 30 


Kedgeree — — - 
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Entrance of the Roymongul River 17 


Bominy Harbour . 33 1 e Sf 
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Ditto of the Hooringottah 1 * = ” — F 
Bar of Chittagong =, „„ -, | .- — — — s 1 : 00 
Iſlamabad - = — — Mn = _- - - * 1 | 30 
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or Hoooly RIVER. 
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Namzs of the PLACES. 
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Days ES > Ingellce, -" 
of the alcutta.| Fulta, Cuee, | Repub IT 2 * | 
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REMARKS ON THE BORE. 
| By Major Jas, koa, F. RS. ; #SY i 


HE Bore (which is known to be a ſudden and abrupt influx of the tide into a 

river or narrow ſtrait), commences at Hoogly Point (below Fulta), the place 
where the river (Ganges) firſt contracts itſelf, and is perceptible above Hoogly town; 
and ſo quick is its motion that it hardly employs 4 hours in travelling from one to the 
other, although the diſtance is near 70 miles. At Calcutta it ſometimes occaſions an in- 
ſtantaneous riſe of 5 feet: and both here and in every other part of its track, the boats 
200 ᷣ-⁶tWĩ! ons. rae eg wrgcht 
| the river.” 


Tus COASTS or ARRACAN and AVA. 
From Captain R1TCHIE. 


FAAPTAIN Ritchie, having failed, in order to ſurvey theſe parts, from the end of the 

Sea Reefs, to the White Cliffs of Arracan, obſerves that his moſt ſouthern latitude 
| had been 200 46' North, and the greateſt depth of water 74 fathoms, or in general too 
great for anchoring ; therefore he adviſes all ſhips that mean to croſs: the head of the bay, 
to keep in the latitude of 21 North, or a little to the northward of it, otherwiſe they 
may be drove out of ſoundings ; or be obliged to anchor in too great a depth of 
water to attend the ſea and land breezes conveniently; add to this that theſe breezes 
ee ee ee cops. 


the Bay of Bengal. 


| Doatbuck of g Marte's river, ar the fouth ent or the White dh h foppolad w be 

the end of the Coalt of Chittigong, and the beginning of the Coasr or ARRACAN, or 
Arakan, and properly Reckan. | 

From the point at this ſouth e es e $I I ls 00 

Mazriy, to the weſtward of which about 8 miles is a reef of breakers with 2 fathoms 
water cloſe to them, on all ſides, and 4 fathoms at a ſmall diſtance from them. Between 
CCW This was called Sr. 
| * 1 MazT1N's 


(3) 
MaxzrTin's Rzey by M. Ritchie, who diſcovered it on the 8th of December 1770, a few 
hours before the Middleton from Pegu, Dennis Holland, maſter, was loſt upon it. 

From St. Martin's iſland to Moſque point, the north point of the entrance into 
Arracan river, the diſtance is about g leagues to the S. E. Three leagues S. S. W. 
off this point lies a ſmall rocky iſland, very little above the level of the fea, with only 
a ſmall patch of ſand covering the north end of it; it is exceedingly dangerous both on 
account of its ſmallneſs and lowneſs; of its being ſteep to, and far off land. M. Ritchie 
VVV 
to it. | 

eee E, byS. 8. from Moſque point to the north. end of the 
deer eee of the Bxoxew IsLawvs :, theſe are three in number, and ſituated at the 
mouth of Arracan river, ot rather they form the caſt fide of its entrance; we mean here 
the common track into it, for it, ſeems that there are paſſages into the river at all ſides, 
and more over between the weſternmoſt two, there is very good anchorage for ſhips, 
from 13 te 15 fathoms, fine ſoft bottom, and which lies in a N. N. W. and S. S. E. di- 
rection. Theſe iſlands are mountainous, woody and rugged, without any appearance of 
inhabitants or cultivation ; and this deſcription may ſerve for the whole coaſt of Arracan 
to the northward as well as to the ſouthward of them, which preſents a moſt dreary 
proſpect from the ſea. The ſouth ends of the Broken illands are beſet with great black 
rocks, many of which being above water make a yery rugged appearance, but theſe do 
not extend to any great diſtance from the land, and are not dangerous, as they can be 
ſeen. At the ſouth end of the weſternmoſt iſland a ſpit of hard rough ground projects 
into the ſea, but till leſs dangerous than the rocks, as it has 11 fathoms water on it, very 
| e ee E ee e, ape oat . 

From the ſouth end of the Broken iſlands, which there form a bight, to the north end 
of Cheduba iland, the courſe is S. S. E. 20 leagues; about half way are: tuo cluſters of 
great rocks above water, pretty near each other (called The Terriblet). Curpusa 1 is 
fituated between the latitudes 18* 36“ and 18* 50! North, extending N. W. and 8. E. in 
length about 20 leagues. It is inhabited, and partly cultivated for rice, on the ſide next 
the main land.” At its north end there is a large reef of rocks which extends into the 
ſea a league or more, and is dangerous to approach in the night, but in the day time it 
may be ſeen in good time to be ayoided, for many of the rocks appear a conſiderable 
height above water. About 4 miles from that ſhore in a direction S. W. and N. E. you 
have no leſs than 13 fathoms water, but with'a variety of battom, ſuch as black rock, 
coral rock, and coarſe grey ſand with ſhells and ſmall ſtones, both rotren and of the 
pebble kind. As 1.5 miles weſtward of the north ert of the iſland, you find no ground 
at 100 fathoms. 

Note. Aboux. ro miles to.the northupard. of Chedybs 12 o'clock makes high water on 
| full and change days of the moon; the flood firs N. E. by N. about 2 miles per hour on 
: 4 the 


Co) 


e of the year (December); but here is 4 
ſtrong proof of the contrary ; the truth is, they do not go near enough the ſhare, either to 
get the benefit of the ſea and land winds, or of the changes in the currents.” 

A chain of ſmall iſlands is lying off the ſourk - eaſt end of Cheduba, ſeemingly an ap- 
pendage of that iſland, and linked together by a ſhallow rocky reef upon which the ſea 


breaks very high in ſeyeral places: the ſqutheramoſt iſland of this chain lies 13 miley 
S. E. by E. from Cheduba; it is of a circular form, and irs greateſt width does not ex- 


ceed + a league; it is ſteep to on every ſide, except to the caſtward, where there is 3 ſpit 


on which the ſea is breaking: abqut the middle of the iſland there is a little hummack 
eqyered with trees, one of which overtups the reſt, which makes it very remarkable. 
This iſland is called Four, Isz Au Mr. Ritchie named it Chriſmas {{and: on the reef 
to the northward of it you have no leſs than 6 fathoms water, rocks and coarſe brown 
ſand, And 8 or g miles to the S, E, by S, nearly, and on the ſaine reef, you come ta 
FreSH-WATER ISLAYD, a vety ſmall ſpot above water, with a ſhoal prqjecting aboye 3 
mile on the eaſt ſide, and ſoundings from 8 to 6 fathoms all round: this muſt be the 
« Falſe Iſlandꝰ of Captain Charles Newland. | 

Taz Is3.awp, (called Foul [and and St. Stephen's mand by Mr. Ritchie), lies abqut 
S. E. by S. 10 leagues from the true Foul iſland ; it is ſituated in the latitude 18* 6/ North, 
and at 12 miles diſtance from the coaſt, © We had, ſays Mr. Ritchie, © 23 fathoms water 
very near it, and ſaw no appearance of breakers or foul ground near it.” This is @ high 
round mountain in the ſea, in the form of a conoid, and totally covered with trees. The 


main land here preſents us with à triple ridge of vaſtly high mountains, which appear very | 


ſwooch and regular, and floping gradually at both ends, but the dope to the northwand i 


is 
the moſt abrupt: theſe are the. m of he: Mag e which nn the ape ; 


of Arracan from 


Tus Coast or Ava; this extends in a ſouth dire&tion above. 40 leagues to- Cape 
Negrais. About 14 leagues S. S. E. + S8. from Tree iſland, and near 10 miles from 
the ſhore, lies a cluſter of very large rocks called Chuxck Rocks on account of their 
appearance, and which are deſcribed in the following ſection: Mr. Ritchie gave them the 
name of St. Jabn's Rocks. The ſoundings in this courſe are from 27 to 30, 35 and 30 
fathoms, 2 or 3 leagues off ſhore. 

Twelve leagues S. + W. from theſe rocks are the CALYSMTURAG, or Caknturg 
Rocks, (che Buffalee Rocks of Mr. Ritchie), in latitude 16* fa“ North, diſtant from a 


ſandy point T with 18 fu 
thoms water een them and the ſhore. : 


3 7 U u The 
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The Calventüras are in two diviſions which bear N. W. by W. and S. E. by E. from 
each other. The ſouth-eaſtern diviſion confiſts of two high rocky iſlands covered with 
trees and buſhes ; they are joined together by a ſhoal reef of rocks under water, upon 
which there is a fingle rock above water, about half-way between the iſlands. At 4 ofa | 
mile from the eaſternmoſt of theſe rocks, between them and the ſhore, you have oh leſs 
than 8 fathoms water, coarſe grey ſand, with ſhells, ſmall ſtones, and broken corallines. 
The weſtern diviſion is compoſed of 7. black rocks of different magnitudes and un- 
couth figures ; one reſembles an old church with a mutilated ſpire ; another ſtands upon a 
very ſmall baſe, and is ſo amazingly bulky at the top, that Oe e would think the r next wave 
is going to beat it down into the ſea, © 
Twenty-five miles South of the Calventuras are the Burralox Rocks; you have 
ſoundings in this courſe from 10, 17, 14, 13, 18 and 20 fathoms, at 4 or 5 miles off 
ſhore. The Buffaloes, called Calventura Rocks by Mr. Ritchie, are a heap of very rugged 
| rocks, high above water, in latitude 160 200 to 16 23” North, and lie about one league 
diſtant from the land. About a mile to the weſtward of them you have no leſs than 20 
fathoms water, fine ſoft mud. Strangers coming from the ſouthward, in the night, ought 
to be cautious how they ſtand | in here, wor the Wigs "re den regular" cloſe” to theſe 
rocks, ape 
Car Nxok ats lies 21 miles to the South of the Buffaloe Rocks, and is the weſtern- 
moſt point of the great iſland called after its name; there the coaſt turns to the S. E. 
and at 7 miles from the cape lies Pour Pacopa, or the ſouth point of Great Negrais 
| "and, which is eaſily known by a huge rock above water very near it, and a hill on 
Which is a pagoda: the weſtern coaſt of this iſland runs N. by W. + W. it is of a mo- 
derate height, rugged at the top, and may be ſeen 9 or 10 leagues off; there are along 
it ſeveral iſlands with a ſhoal, duet to Which are 4 fathors Water, and whoſe weſternmoſt 
Were, miles off Pagoda point. ob ig 
Point Pagoda and Point Porean form the entrance ol the river of Ava; the firſt on the 
weſt, and the other on the eaſt ſide; they lie from each other S. E. by E. and N. W. 
Navy 10 miles diſtant; and about 5 miles up the river eee e ee 
markable by its hill. x 
The whole of the Coaſt of Ava which we have been FO from the extremity of 
the Mog mountains to Negrais, is a continual ſcraggy ridge of land tolerably high, 
broken into cliffs of reddiſh earth in many places, and generally with low trees and bruſh- 
wood, without any ſigns of cultivation or inhabitants, towards the ſea · coaſt; the firt 
low land you meet with is Point Porean, which is totally covered with-wood. Xx 
Five miles South of Point Pagoda, before the entrance of Ava river, lies Duran Diva, 
or Diamond IsLanD, about 1 f mile Jong . a mile Wenn it ant 60a with 
won and ſurrounded with ſhoals. | | 
1 U » g About 
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About 8 miles S. by E. from Diamond iſland is a very dangerous reef, called by the 
French, the Drowned Je, or Sunken Iſland, and by the Portugueſe La GARDA, which the 


Engliſh ſeamen have corrupted. into a variety of names. This reef, by Captain Ritchie's 
obſervations, is ſituated in the latitude 15 42/ to 155 43“ North; and what is to be ſeen of 


it is a ledge of rocks juſt above the ſurface of the water, extending N. E. and S8. W. about 
a mile in length and very narrow, but the ſea breaks all about it to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance ®, When the weſt end of Diamond iſland, and the eaſt end of Little Negrais 
Bill are juſt drawing into the ſame line, La Guarda reef is alſo in the ſame direction, viz. 
N. N. E. at the ſame time the weſtern extreme of Negrais bore North; and there are 

over- falls from 19 to 30 fathoms, rocky ground. This laſt remark,” ſays Mr. Ritchie, 
« ſhews the exact poſition of Sunken iſland with reſpect to the land of Negrais, and 
might be of great -uſe-to ſhips paſſing this. way; as by help of it they might round La 
Guarda very cloſe; without fear of being drove off the land; and by that means avoid 
going through the Race of Negrais, in which there is a very ſtrong irregular tide, foul 
ground, and a. confuſed ſwell, nnn e eros 


. 


INSTRUCTIONS ror THz CHANNEL zzTwzeN DIAMOND ISLAND, AND 
15 ALAGADAS ( GUARDA) on THE DROWNED ISLE ; | 


Ames FOR | Sanans ROM PAGODA POINT, ALONG Tux PR or PEGU AND 
IT TOWARDS GM in TE N. E. Monso0N. 


as Captain ore: Havras 4. 


7.4% 


1 From DIAMOND ISLAND To CAPE NEGRATS. 


HIPS coming from the eaſtward endeavour to fall in about 9 or es, 
eaſtward of Dramony Is.anp. About 14? 30“ North, and 23 leagues to the 
eee e ſoundings, in 65 fathoms water, fine blackiſh 
ſand, when you muſt endeavour to get to the northward, having regard to the tides 


dut of the neee eee NNE. 


NY n 1759. dans” that in the 8. W. monſoon the ſea breaks 

very high on this reef ; but that the breakers rn Ge wine being u 

off ſhore. 

|  # Captain Gorge Hejtr then an officer in the te, was afterwards captain of the Tt Indiaman. 
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ec Tn 155 24 dorch latte And about 10 lesgues to the eaſtward of Diamond iland. 
you will have 20 fathoms water, ſand, and ſome ſinalt ſhells ; and, if clear weather, you 


may fee the land to che N. N. E. from your maſt head, which is a part of Baragou 


(Bragu) iſland, being a low land with trees. I would adviſe to ſteer as far northerly aa 
the wind will permit, till you ſhoal to 10 fathoms; or, if apprehenſive of the winds being 
feant, to 9 fathoms, ſoft ground. Keep in that depth of water, and not under it; and 
when you have fight of Diamond ifland, ſteer a little wide of it: as ſoon as you get it to 
bear off you N. W. by N. it will be beſt to haul more off from it, increaſing your depth 
to 9 and 10 fathoms; then if you ſteer W. N. W. it will keep you in or near that depth 
(having regard to the tides) till the iſland is brought to bear North of you. about 4 miles 


| Uiſtancet take care not to excted 10 fathorhs, in which depth you will have ſoft ground. 


Hydu ſhould be obliged to turn it, you muſt not deepen, your water above 10 fathoms, 
hor ſhoal it under 7/; and if you find, ſteering W. N. W. your water deepens or ſhoals, 
corre& yonr courſe accordingly. 

« From the ſouth-weſt point of Diamond Nam, there runs a ſhelf of rocks near 14 mile 
in length, at low tide very little above water, and moſt of them covered at high water : 
from this a dangerous reef runs to the S. S. W. 6 or 7 miles, on which the ſoundings are 

very irregular ; it is not ſafe for any ſhip. to venture over it, as there are ſeveral rocks 
e e e e eee 

« When Diamond iſland is North from you, about 4 miles, and you in 10 fathoms, 
mud, ſteer W. by N. in much the ſame depth, taking care not to ſhoal it till you bring 
the Hill os Little Negrais, very near on with the eaſtmoſt point of Diamond iſland: then 


| havl away to the ſouthward, fo as to keep them in the ſame poſition, taking care not to 
- ſhut im any part of Negrais hill with the iſland: this will carry you along the eaſt 


fide of the reef, at about + a mile diſtance, in a depth of water from 10 to 12 fathoms. 
In ſteering this courſe, as ſoon as you deepen. your water to 15 fathoms, and no ground. 
with your hand line, haul to the weſtward, till you again get ſounding, taking care not to 
go under 10, fathoms. In rounding | the reef, if you have Little Negrais hill near 
all ſhut in with* the iſland, and in hauling to the weſtward, if you ſhoal ſuddenly, haul 
off immediately South, or S. S. E. for when you have the weſternmoſt part of the hill, 
juſt open with the weſternmoſt point of Diamond. iſland, there is à dangerous rock, 
which I take to be the eaſternmoſt part or point of the pitch of the reef: Eaſt of this, 
lefs than a cable's length, you will have 7 fathoms water; and Weſt, or about W. by S. 
from it, lies another rock which you are abreaſt of, when you have the weſternmoſt 
point of Diamond iſland on with the hollow on Little Negrais hill. I would ad- 


viſe, by all means, your boat to lie on the eaſtern pitch of the reef, or near it, in 6 or 
 Kithoms: then you may round her about 2 cables' length, by which: you will be certain to 


avoid a dangerous rock, that lies between the pitch of this reef, and the Drowned. iſle, or 
Alagadas, and has 14 fathoms at half a cable's length from it: on this ſeveral ſhips have 
: 7 ſtruck, 


( 333 ) 
ſtruck, and, to mention one, his majeſty's ſhip n communh by Look Harvy 
Pawlet, in the latter end of November, 1748. 
In ſounding the reef at that diſtance, you will have from 10 to 11 + fathoms ; take 
particular care, after you are paſt the weſternmoſt rock (which you will know by the 
marks for ie before mentioned) not to ſhoal your water, by hauling to the northward, till 


| you bring che weſternmoſt point of the Great Negrais to bear N. + E. and Diamond 


{ iſland N. E. t E. you may then fieer for the weſterimoſt point of Negrals which is 
termed Cape Negrais, having regard to the tides; this courſe will carry you along the 
. 

«© Obferve, that after you are paſt the weſternimolt rock, before mentioned, and in 10 
fathoms water, (where we anchored) about W. S. W. one mile diſtance, lies a bank on 
which we had but 7 fathoms; before we came to it, we had 14, and in about two cables 
length from it, 7 ſathoms, hard ground: to. the W. S. W. increaſed the depth to 14 fa- 
thoms; not having time to ſpare, we could not examine it by ſounding farther, but 1 
do not think it unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that this ſhoal may be near adjoining to the rock 
before mentioned, on which the Euerer ſtruck, 1748. [The veſternmoſt point of Great 
Negrais bearing N. + E. eaſterly; the ſouth point or Porean iſland E. N. E. + E. the 
Alagada (la Guarda) ſouth-weſterly to S. by W. weſterly; the Little Negrais hill, 
very near half way between Diamond iſland and Pagoda point.] In keeping in 92 or 
10 fathoms on the reef, you will be ſure to avoid it, when you bring Little Negrais hill, 
within half its length, on with Pagoda point, which will bear about N. E. 4 E. you will 
have 13 fathoms, and Diamond iſland from E. by S. to E. by S. + S. you may then 
ſteer directly in for Pagoda point. You will gradually ſhoal your water to 6 fathoms, 
which is a good depth to round the point in, at about 1, or 14 mile diſtance ; though when 
it bears about Weſt of you, you will find that depth a great deal nearer, 


* If the wind ſhould oblige you to go more weſterly, ſo as to ſhut the hill on Little 


Negrais in with Pagoda point, take care not fo bring the point more eaſterly than 
E. N. E. nor borrow nearer the ſhore than 5 fathoms, on account of a ſhoal which runs 
W. N. from Pagoda point, above a league. In this depth you will be abovt 4 miles 


from the ſhore (if you are not to the northward of the red cliff, where the ſhoal 


ends), and then find deeper water, having 10 fathoms, within 2 miles of the ſhore. 

« You may ancher in about 6 fathoms, the point bearing from N. N. W. to 
W. N. W. if you ſhut. the point more in, the channel grows narrow. In coming 
out ſteer fo as to make a S. W. + W. courſe good, allowing for the tide , which 
will carry you out in 6 fathoms or 6+; and when Diamond iſland bears S. E. + E. 


or S. E. by E. off, you are without the ſand that ſtretches W. N. W. from Pagoda 


point, and as far to the northward as the northernmoſt red cliff you ſee.” 


e There is obviouſly a miſtake here. 
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20 Faou CAPE NEGRAIS To Tas CALVENTURAS. 


1 ... mebac 
10 fathoms, when you will be within n neee and not 


o 


« The rocks called the BurraLoxs, are e eee eee 
the ſhore, ſeveral of them white, and extending from North to South 27 or 3 miles: 
they lie North from Cape Negrais, in latitude 16® * -14/; en n 
1% mile diſtance, and will have then 13% and 14 fathoms water. | 
% N. 4 E. 10 miles l te 8 
it is called Bxox EN IsL AND f, as at a diſtance it appears uneven and craggy, eſpeciall7 
from the northward: when you come up with this iſland you gradually deepen your 


| water, and abreaſt of it will have 25 fathoms, mud, 4 miles off ſhore: you will alſo 
juſt get ſight of the Calventuras, which bear N. + W. from it. 


| mne e , 


endeavour to keep in 40 to 50 fathoms, which depth to the weſtward of them, you 
will find very near; for which reaſon it is adviſable to keep a good offing in the 


night, and frequently to uſe your lead and line, the currents bang ſubje& to change, 


as it has been often experienced. 


132 Ships that go without the CaLvenTuRas, ſeldom 8 e ee eee 
great diſtance, till they make the iſland Cheduba, which lies in - latitude 184 44 


- - North; but I think the going within theſe rocks, is, by much, the moſt expeditious 


method, as there is good anchoring along ſhore ; and by being near the land, you: are 
more likely to meet with land winds, which blow but a little diſtance from the land, 
beſides the advantage of anchoring when both wind and current are _ you, and 
at the ſame time of being more out of the current's way. 

« In January 1758, in going this paſſage, we were from the Broken iſland, (in 
latitude about 16? 30“ North) 5 days beating, and gained but 6 miles, when ſeeing a 
ſmall veſſel paſſing within the Calventuras, ſtood in and ſpoke with her; ſhe told us it 
was a good channel ; we ſtood in ſhore, and next day turned through, the wind being 
right an end.—In December following of the ſame year, made Cape Negrais the 4th, did 
not ſtretch in nearer than 6 leagues : got ſight of the Calventuras the 8th ; and the 12th 
* d e e ne ee Rank in abreaſt of the ee eee 


wo 4 


Between 6 20 and 16? 23' , according to Mr. Richie, who calls them the 4 
I Captain Ritchie takes no particular notice of this iſland. BL et DP 
1 Between 187 36' and 18* 50 according to Captain Ritchie. 3 
| 6 8 | 
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ES was fathoms, 2 to wait for the land wind: kept in ſhore, as the year 
before, and the 16th were abreaſt of the northernmoſt part of Cheduba iſland. The 
19th we were off Arrakan gut, where we met a ſmall country veſſel, who had been one 
month and 4 days from Negrais, and had ſtood off the land, only keeping it in ſight. 


The firſt time of our going along ſhore, we did riot ſail in the night, (as this coaſt, both 
nnn . 


we were 9 days to the north part of Cheduba iſland. But to return: 


From the Broken iſland N. N. E. about 6 or 7 miles, lies a ſmall iſland, hls 


ledge of rocks running from itt the S. W. e Pn Toon WR a os ORIG 
times; and near the iſland ſome rocks juſt appear above water. 

N. by E. or N. + E. about 8 or 9 miles, from Broken iſland lies a very remarkable 

Single bigh Black Rock, about 3+ or 4 miles diſtant from the ſhore. When you are paſt 

Broken iſland, I would adviſe you to go no nearer the reef of rocks than 23 or 25 

fathoms; and when you are to. the northward of the Single high rock, 3 or 4 miles; 

you may ſhoal your water on the main to 16 fathoms, without fear, when you will be 4 


; miles from the ſhore. There "4% PF GRIN; IO FOO GRO 


and the main land. 


* Theſe rocks are in three diviſions ; - the! nonterqweli{. whit; aries 


| pears like a ſingle rock, conſiſts of one large and four ſmall rocks near it, and lies in 


169 50 North. The ſouthernmoſt lies from this S. E. + S. in latitude 16? 46'; it is by 


much the largeſt, and at a diſtance-it appears alſo as ſingle ; but it conſiſts of one large 
rock and two fmall ones cloſe to it, all three covered with wood: one of theſe ſmall rocks 
is very remarkable, having a paſſage through it like the arch of a bridge. From this 
N. 2 W. about 2 miles, lies the other diviſion, which is a ſingle high- rock, or iſland, 
covered with wood; when it bears W. by S. or W. S. W. of you, it has a very great 
reſemblance to a man's head and face: this iſland hes from a ſandy point on the main 
W. by S. + S. 7 or 8 miles: MORI Cr e leagues from 
the main. - 

ce In going through this channel, if you have a leading-wind; keep mid-channel, where 
you will find 20, 22, 23, and 24 fathoms, ſoft ground. If you have a weſterly wind, and 
be obliged to turn it through, you need not apprehend any danger, provided you ſhould 
obſerve the following directions: viz. Take care, before you bring the ſouthmoſt Cal- 
venturas to bear about W. N. W. not to ſhoal your water on the main under 13 fathoms, 
hard ſand, nor towards the iſland, under 16 fathoms, hard ground, which you will have- 
when they bear about N. W. diſtance 2 miles from you. When you bring the iſland, or 
rock, to bear more weſterly than W. N. W. do not venture to ſhoal your water on the 
main, under 16 fathoms, on account of a Yhite Rock above water, about the ſize of a long 
boat, and lying Eaſt from the ſouth Calventuras 1 mile off ſhore. At a mile diſtance 


from 
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from this rock to the weſtward, is foul ground ; you ſhoal from 1 5 fathoms, ſoft ground, 
to 8 fathoms, hard, at one caſt, as we ſounded in our boat. From hence cloſe to the 
rock, very irregular ſoundings of 8, 5, 6, 7, 5, 8, 5, rocky, till within 4 of a mile from 
the rock, at which diſtance, or rather more, are ſeveral rocks, near the ſurface of the 
water, on which the ſea breaks. We had, at about 8 yards diſtance from them, 4 
fathoms water and 4+: along fide the White rock, that we could juſt touch with our 
oars, we had 3 and 32 fathoms. 

« In ſtanding towards the a waters Gabon, 
hard ground, which depth you will have at 1+ mile diſtance from the ſouthmoſt ; and 
at 1 mile from the northmoſt of the two eaſtern diviſions of the Calventuras, the true 
channel is ſoſt mud. You may borrow within 2 or 2+ miles of the Sandy Point, on 
the main: this point has ſeveral remarkable black rocks, on the beach cloſe to, and 
fome- in the water. From Sandy point to the northward runs a reef of rocks near 
one mile; and about + a mile from the ſhore, within them, appears like the entrance 

of a river, with very remarkable high large trees; to the northward of this point, 
N. by E. 4 miles, lies a Sandy Nand, with trees on it, near a mile diſtance from the 
| ſhore, In turning up do not venture nearer this bank than 12 fathoms, which you 
will have within 1 mile diſtance from it: if in the night-time, and a turning breeze, 
I would not adviſe you to ſhoal under 20 fathoms, and nat farther off than 26, d 
you are 4 leagues to northward of the Calventuras, 

SSC. mane; rocker enpene, when pen may land 
off to 35, but be ſure not to get out of ſoundings, for fear of its falling calm: yau may 
ſtand in again to 23 and 22 fathoms, in which depth you will be about 4 miles from the 
ſhore, There are ſeveral ſmall iſlands along this ſhore, and very near it one pretty 
long, extending North and South or thereabouts, near one league: the body is in 
latitude 1 4“; at its north end lies a Sandy Iſland, with a remarkable large tree on 
it, off which there are ſome rocks to the northward, at a little diſtance ; the ſouth end 
has likewiſe ſome breakers at near + a mile diſtance SO PR een 
_— — 6.” 
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Es; From THE CALVENTURAS To FOUL ISLAND. 


ROM „ about N. = W. n | 

17* 22' North latitude lie the Cauacn * Rocks, at leaſt 5 leagues from the 
main. They conſiſt of one large and three ſmall ones; the large one is high, and when 
bearing from you N, W. appears like a circular fortification, with a building in the 
middle; two of the ſmall ones lie about E. by N. from it; the other about Welt or 
W. 2 S. and very. near it. When they bear from S. W. by S. to S. S. W. the large 
one has very much the appearance of a country church with a ſquare tower, from 
whence they got their name. Within theſe rocks, or about 2 miles diſtance, you will 
have 36 fathoms water, ſoft mud; the main here appears to be without danger, but 
cloſe to, where are ſeveral rocks above water and ſmall iſlands. Four leagues to the 
northward of the Church rocks, you may anchor near the ſhore within 2 miles, or there- 
abouts, in 14% or 15 fathoms, mud. 

From the Church rocks, about N. 4 W. lies a large iſland, the body of it in 
17 57! North, which I have called F TREE IsLAu p, from its being full of wood, and 
having a remarkable ſingle tree on a low point to the northward. This iſland ſeems. 
to lie about S. W. and N. E. a full league, or 14 league in length; it riſes gradually 


fſtom the S. W. to an high hill, and declines to the north-weſtward much ſteeper: from 


the northward runs a low point near a mile, on which is a remarkable ſingle tree, 
ſeeming to ſtand in the water: from the S. W. point, better than half way to the hill on 
It, is a remarkable range of high trees much above any of the reſt. ; 

* This iſland lies from the bluff point on the main W. by N. 4 N. diſtance 8 leagues. 
The land, from this point, falls into deep bays, both to the northward and ſquthward ; 
within the point, and about Eaſt from i it, L mile, is another bluff point, and much like it. 
In working between this point, and Tree iſland, as you gain near the point, you find 
the water deeper, than a little to the-ſouthward, having 21 fathoms, within 2 or 3 miles 
of the ſhore. Before you bring the iſland to the weſtward of N. W. you may ſtand off to 
36 or 38 fathoms, and after it bears more weſterly, I judge you will ſhoal your water on 
it. At about 3 leagues from the main you alter your ſoundings, from ſoft and muddy, to 
hard ſand and gravel, but have no akeration in your depth of water; all the reſt, except- 
Ing this 5 mile or mile where we found ſoft ground. 

« Along this ſhore are ſeveral iſlands, and the land on the continent is very moun- 
tainous ; there is a remarkable iſland in about 18* 14/ latitude, it lies near North and 


Mr. Ritchie calls theſe 87. John's Rocks, 
1 Foul ow by Mr. Ritchie. 
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Point, and there appears to be another iſland within it, to the eaſtward, where the land 
falls into a bay: from the ſouth point of the firſt of theſe iſlands, runs a reef of rocks, to 


| the 8. S. W. ſome above water, for about 1 mile and a 2; we paſſed within about 2 or 


27 miles of them, and when abreaſt of them, had 20 fathoms water. When to the 
narthward of theſe rocks, you may go near the ſhore to 16 fathoms ; being in that depth, 


and bearing about 1 league, we ſaw a ſmall iſland, called in the draughts Four ISLAND 


( Negamals by the natives), W. by N. z N. of us, diſtance about 8 or 9 leagues ;. we 
then tacked, with intent to go about 2 leagues wide of it, and ſtood W. by N. with light 
breezes, about 6 hours; when finding we ſhoaled our water on hard ſand to 17 fathoms, 


came to an anchor, and found a ſoutherly current. 


te In the morning ſounded Weſt from the ſhip, i eee 
at about 3 miles from her, got on a reef of coral rock, which ſeemed to lie near North 
and South, the water very clear; as we paſſed over ſome of them, there did not appear 
to be above 3 fathoms, though the leaſt water we had in going over the reef was 7 : we 
judged the lead fell between the rocks, as they were intermixed with many ſandy ſpaces ; 
in leſs than half a cable's length, to the weſtward, had 10 fathoms, and then gradually in- 
creaſed to 16 and 17, ſand, When on this reef, the higheſt part of Tree iſland lies 
S. S. E. diſtance about 4 leagues ; and on the main about Weſt, are two high mountains, 
or more properly, two riſings on the ſame mountain, between which there is a ſmall hill; 


on the ſhore are two ſmall iſlands (at leaſt they appear at that diſtance as ſuch) making 
two gaps: the riſing hill, between the two mountains, appears directly over the ſouthern- 


moſt of the two gaps, when on the reef, and Tree iſland S. S. E. When in 17 fathoms 
we ſtood away in the boat for the iſland, keeping the ſame depth till we. brought the ſhip 
to bear E. by N. 4 N. then ſtood directly for it, and in no leſs than 13 fathoms, regular 
ſoundings, we weighed, and went through this channel. 

* mos rom nn” l. or 9 leagues, and from the 
ſouth end of Cheduba N. N. W. 2 W. 13 leagues. When we were out of the channel, 
„%% ᷣ ᷣ ns 2 20 hams, ad, the iſland S. S. E. + E. In lati- 
tude 18 6! North, or thereabouts, I judge there is a good channel, as we, the day be- 
fore, brought the iſland to bear South, about 8 miles diſtance, and had no leſs than 21 fa- 
thoms water, when the wind coming from the ſea, ſtood to the eaſtward. To the north- 
ward of this, at about 3 leagues from Foul iſland, ar rather nearer, is a good channel. 


which we another time went through, with pretty regular ſoundings ; 8 
— Slae Be r 
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REMARKS ron Tus STRAITS or CHEDUBA. 


By Captain CHanrtes NewLaND. 


MING up the Coaſt of Ava, bound to the northward, if you are deſirous of 
going through the Straits of Cheduba you muſt endeavour to make the [fe Sale, 
(Foul Iſland) which lies in the latitude of 18? 20* North, and about 5 leagues to the 
| ſouthward of Cheduba; being about 3 leagues to the eaſtward of this iſland, you will 


ſee ſeveral more to the northward of you, the three weſternmoſt of which make the 


Straits; Cheduba is known by being the moſt weſterly, it is pretty high, and has many 
lofty hummocks upon it; but on the ſoutheramoſt end is a high bluff- head, which at a 
diſtance you will take for the ſouthern extreme of it, till you have riſen the low land, ap- 
pearing like iſlands ſeparate from it, but when N 
maſt- head, they join the bluff, and are really a part of Cheduba. - 

ee The next iſland to Cheduba is round and of a moderate height, ra GA. 
pearing black, and the under white; this which lies almoſt in the middle of the Straits, 
you leave on the larboard fide going through: to the eaſtward of that are the iſlands 


which'form the eaſternmoſt part of the Straits; they are 4 or 5 ; though they appear to 


© you, when abreaſt of Iſle Sale, as one. In nearing theſe iſlands, you will perceive a rock 


in-ſhore, called the Commodore, from its appearance of a ſhip under fail with a broad 
pendant flying ; this rock you muſt ſteer for, it being, when opened on the ſouth part of 
the above iſlands, and forming the ſouthern extreme of the Straits, giving it a birth, about 
12 miles to the eaſtward of you. As you draw near to Cheduba, you will ſee, under 
che high bluff land, a ſmall low iſland ſurrounded with rocks, which appears fo cloſe to 
Cheduba that you will take it for the beach, though it lies near 4 miles diſtance from it; 
- this is very dangerous, there being a reef extending to the N. E. about 1; mile, on 
which the ſea continually breaks, ſo that I would adviſe no one to come within 3 or 4 


miles of it, nor even at all, if it is poſſible to keep the eaſtern ſhore on board. From 


this low iſland there are innumerable rocks ſtretching to the ſouthward, as far as the Iſle 
Sale, which if there be a paſſage between them muſt be extremely hazardous, 

« The Ne of White, which I call the Round ſand, lying in the Straits, is rather more 
than a third over from Cheduba to the eaſternmoſt iſlands ; the channel is to the eaſt- 
ward of it, ſtanding rather nearer to the eaſtern iſlands than to it, becauſe of a dangerous 
reef, running near 2 miles from the north-eaſt part of it. After you are ſhot in ſo far as 
to bring this iſland to bear S. W. by S. you will ſhoal your water to + leſs 5, which may 


continue till you have brought it aft to South ; then you will have conſtantly 5 fathoms 
X x 2 - till 
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all you x near the north-eaſt part of Cheduba, of which you muſt alſo be ie 
(there being a Sandy Bank, on which the ſea breaks), ſtretching more than a third of the 
way over to the oppoſite point, for which reaſon. you muſt endeavour to fail within 1 or 
1+ miles of the faid eaſtern point; it is high bluff land, and when you firſt enter the 
Straits, you take it to be the northern extreme of the eaſtern iſlands, but you will find 
they continue from thence above 4 leagues further to the N. W. as does alſo the Iſland: 


| Cheduba to the N. N. W. When you have rounded the ſand point, before men- 
| tioned, and deepen your water to 64 or 7 fathoms, you will then be about 2 miles from 


the eaſtern ſhore, ee eee exe of "Cintats WMP. 44. abd The 


| northern extreme of eaſtern iſlands N. W. N. 


From thence you muſt endeavour to ſteer a mid - channel- courſe between the two 
e rocks exrending from zach ; if you have the two extremes 


on che bearings before mentioned, you may ſteer N. W. by W. on which courſe- you 


will have 6+ and 7 fathoms, till you have failed about 6 miles; then you will ſhoal gra- 
dually to 5, which was the leaft water we had, in the Ahmoody, when we paſſed: 
between them; and as it was in the night time cannot determine the diſtance from either 
ſhore, but judge we were about 2, or 2+ miles from the eaſtern. point: you may con- 
tinue to have 5% fathoms for 17 or 2 miles, and then will deepen gradually to what 
depth you chooſe to run out in. I would by no means haul to the northward of 
N. W. by W., till I was in 22 fathoms, becauſe the day after we cleared the Straits, 
having got into that depth, we hauled up N. + W.. and about 10 in the morning ſaw the 
TzrR1BLES (p. 323,) which are certainly the moſt dangerous rocks upon the coaſt, bear- 
ing N. + E., we then. hauled up North, in order to get a perfe& fight of them, keeping. 
the lead conſtantly going, and coming no nearer than 20 fathoms. At noon we had a. 
very good obſervation, and found the body of them to lie in 190 28 North, extending 
ſeveral miles to the northward and ſouthward; they bore at that time N. E. about 5 
miles, our depth of water 20 fathoms, ſand and ſhells. Theſe are the more dangerous, 
as neither the Engliſh Pilot nor New Directory give any account of them; they lie 6 or 7: 
leagues to the eaſtward of the iſlands off the Coaſt of Axzacan, and bear from the 


| Broken iſlands S. S. W. about 7 leagues. 


« ] cannot pretend to give a true information of all the dangers in the Straits of 
Cheduba, as that muſt undoubtedly require a particular ſurvey ; what I have ſaid is. 
from my own experience in our track through, and I have pen'd theſe remarks prin- 
cipally to retain them for my own uſe, yer if they will be of the leaſt ſervice to any one, 
I ſhall be very happy at the aſſiſtance they may give him. 

r muſt obſerve that both Cheduba and the eaſtern iſlands are inhabited A boar: 
from the latter, with 5 men, came within hail of us, but we could by no means perſuade 
them to come aboard, they rather ſeemed to decline f communication with "ua, de- 


| ( 341 ) 8 
Gring, as we were then at an anchor, we would leave the place. [ ſent the pinnace, 
to endeavour to treat with them, but they made their way aſhore. 
e 1 think every walte. fronds. be. an 
their guard; they have ſeveral boats, which we ſaw, and may, when you are becalmed, 
or at an anchor, in the night ſurprize you with an unwelcome viſit.” . 


| DIRECTIONS. FOR SAILING 
- From PAGODA POINT ro BALLASORE ROAD, 


Ih che, Ms of i and” Shnjey: 


working out from Pacopa Porr you bring Diamond ifland to bear S. S. + E. 
or S. E. by E. and that will carry you clear of the tail of the ſand, which ſtretches as- 
far to the northward as the northernmoſt red cliff you ſee, but borrow no nearer the tail 
of the ſand than 6 fathoms—from hence to Cape Negrais come no nearer than 12. 

From Cape Negrais to the BurraLozs keep the ſame depth; and then you may ſtand. 
off to 25 apd 3o fathoms.tll you come up with the Baoxan ISLAND, then you will have 
bght of Calventura rocks. 

From the Broken iſland to CaLvenTura Rocks keep in 45 and 50 fathoms, which 
depth you will have cloſe along the ſaid rocks; but you muſt keep a good offing in the 
night, and frequently uſe the lead and line, as the currents are very deceitful and often 
ſhifting. 

From Calventura rocks you muſt work Wen the Iſland Caxepusa : and i 


will be neceſſary to ſtand out to Fr 


IsLanps. 

When you get to the northward of theſe iſlands, you may ſtand in, to 15 fathoms, 
and off to 40, keeping in that depth until you are in the latitude of 20? 15' North. 

Then if you find the wind favourable, you may quit the coaſt, ſteering W. by N. and 
W. N. W. which courſe will keep you in 45 and 55 fathoms. 

If it ſhould be calm, and you find the current ſets you out, you had beſt come to an 
anchor, and wait till you find the current or wind in your favour ; but in caſe you ſhould 
fall off to W. by S. or W. S. W. it will be necefſiry'to pan at and; awd to” the 
northward, taking great care not to loſe ſoundings. 

There is a SwaTCH, about 20 off the land, where there is no ſoundings with 200 fa- 
thoms line, which is about 2 or 2+ miles, in ſome places. (See p. 324.) After you are over 


that 


25 634) 
that ſwatch you will have ſoundings upon Sacor Sand from 10 to 16 fathoms, hard 
ſand, then it is requiſite you ſhould keep from 12 to 20 fathoms. Running along, in 
that depth, you will alter your ſoundings from hard ſand to ſoft ſticky mud, which is the 
fwatch between Sagor and the Eaſtern Sea-reef; you will croſs the tail of the EAsTEAN 
SEA-REEF, Where you Will have ſoundings from 10 to 12 fathoms, hard ſand, but no 
danger, for you will find all theſe ſoundings pretty ſmooth. Then from the Eaſtern Sea- 
reef to the Ws TEAN SEA-REEF, you will fall in a ſoft channel again, where you are to 
ſteer W. N. W. and N. W. by W. and that courſe will carry you to the ſloops in 
BALLASORR Roav. By obſerving your lead, the tail of the Weſtern Sea - reef will be 
found in 10 or 12 fathoms, thence you fall into 15, 20, or perhaps 22 fathoms, ſoft ground, 
| . eee rn. nnr 02.299 to 
. ſee the flops, | 


Taz COAST or PEGU (eso oo), WITH Thz COASTS or 
MARTABAN AND TANASSERIM, &c. 


HESE coaſts are little known, and cannot be deſeribed with any detail. We have 

tetminated our deſcription of the coaſt of Ava to the eaſtward of Pagoda point, 
at Porean, the north weſt point of Porean iſland in the entrance of the Ava river, up 
which the Engliſh had a factory in 1758. This river is alſo called Perſeen and Barſeen 
river, Six leagues to the S. E. of Porean point lies Trozs's Por, which is high 
land; from this the coaſt extends 20 leagues E. by S. and Eaſt to Bxaov or Baxacu 
river and point, and then N. by E. above 30 leagues to the entrance of Sirian river: 
it is a continual low land covered with trees, and interſected with many channels of rivers 
forming a multitude of iſlands. The ſhallow banks with which it is encompaſſed, extend 
2 leagues into the ſea, and off Bragu point, about 3 leagues; you have from 3 to 4% 
and 5 fathoms cloſe to them, and 7, 8, or 9 abreaſt of Bragu. Upon the Coaſt of Pegu 
the perpendicular rife and fall of the water is from 15 to 21 feet, the tides running from 
s to 7 knots; the flood and the ebb 6 hours each, except at the overflowing ſeaſon, 
| when the ebb runs 8 or 9 hours, and the flood only 2 or 3. Off Porean iſland the riſe 
is only 9 feet, and in the Guty or MaaTaBan, 15 leagues to the caſtward of Sirian 
river it amounts to 21 and 24 feet, and that almoſt ſuddenly on the banks in the bot- 
tom of the gulf We need not ſay that this gulf is very dangerous, and that ſhips 
bound to Sirian muſt be very attentive to the tides which, ſet into it with great rapidity. 
Sila, or SIRIAM RIVER, called alſo the River of Pegu, is only the weſtern branch 


by which the A the ſea; it has a bar at its 
5 f | ; entrance, 


(34) 


entrance, with only a f fathoms water on it: eb which e matt 
conſiderable, is called Sittang River, and falls into the Gulf of Martaban. 

© The town'of MarTanan, which belongs to Pegu, is ſituated about 20 leagues to the 
eaſt of Sirian Bar, on the north ſide of a river whoſe weſternmoſt point is eaſily known 
by its high land; the Engliſh failors call this high land the Martaben bills, but the French 
h 
and can be ſeen at a greater diſtance. 

P Suck, bis 25 lanes 6. Fans Ries, ied 
thence, always in a ſoutherly direction, above 100 leagues to the iſland of Junkſelon. 


The Coaſt of Tanasszzin is ſuppoſed to begin at Tavay river, and to extend about 


20 or 30 leagues ſouthward of Mezxcut: it is bordered with a great number of iſlands 
whoſe deſcription, as far as they are known, will be given hereafter, n 
W ; 


un N DAMAN ISLANDS, 


| PREPARIS—Taz COCOS—GREAT AND LITTLE ANDAMAN— | 


NARCONDAM—BARREN ISLAND—DANGERS wzax THE ANDAMAN, 


bana che from Coin knen, a. 


8 — 14? 48' and 14 0 9 North. 


bearing from Diamond iſland at Negrais S. 35 W. diſtance 69 miles: its greateſt 
length extends N. N. E. and S. S. W. 4 miles and ſomething more, and it is not more 
than + league broad any where; at its north end lie two ſmall iſlots, called Cow and 
Ca, about which there is no breakers or any ſign of ſhoal water. The eaſt ſide of the 
iſland is pretty ſteep to, there being 7 fathoms water within a cable's length of the ſhore: 


but along the weſt ſide, and at the ſouth end, there lies a great ſhelf of rocks extending a 


great way into the ſea, ſo that the iſland is not approachable on. thoſe ſides : many of theſe 
rocks are above water upon the reef, and one of them makes like a ſail; on the weſt 
fide there are alſo two ſmall iſlands,  _ 

deals eee 
all ſides, and covered entirely with wood; it may be ſeen at the diſtance of 8 or 9 
lagu i cer meer —A few pee ove ds fe bach theres e ond of fc 
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blem water very convenient for watering, The only inhabitants of the iſland are rats, 
ſquirrels, and monkeys. 

There are two ledges of rocks which project into the ſea, juſt at this watering pond, 
and the ſpace between them is a fine ſandy beach, where boats land very conveniently 
eines we reeds b er erer e en vn e * 
that direction. 

The Cocos or Coco Mands, lie 46 miles S. 17 W. from Preparis z there are two of 
them, the Great and the Little, which, in clear weather, may be deſeried 10 leagues off. 

Gaar Coco, the northernmoſt, is about 5 miles long, 2 in breadth; and ſituated 
between 14® 2/ and 14? 8 latirude North: its land is pretty high and hillocky, and en- 
tirely covered with wood. At its north end there are two ſmall iſlands, one called the 
Table, and the other to the weſtward of this, named the Slipper, on account of its appear- 
ance when it is viewed from the northward. There is likewiſe another ſmall iſland at the 
fouth end, joined to it by a rocky reef, which the ſea juſt covers at high water. —You 

anchor at the eaſt ſide of Great Coco in 18 fathoms water, and oppoſite to a ſmall iſland, 
called the Rat, or rather between it and a ſhoulder upon the large iſland, which forms a 
little deep bight: a conſiderable number of cocoa- trees grow along the beach, but no 
where elſe; nor is there any appearance of freſh water in that place; perhaps it me be 
had by digging pits, as ſome have done, upon theſe. iſlands. | 
The LirtLe Coco, or ſouthernmoſt iſland, bears S. 48 W. from the Can Coco. 
_ diſtance 8 miles, and is about 2+ miles in length, and ſcarce 2 miles broad: the land is 
moderately high and covered with trees ; there are here too ſome cocoa-nut trees, grow- 
ing near the ſea, but no where elſe ; and monkeys and ſquirrels are numerous. Captain 
Morris, of the Boſcawen, anchored in January 1763, about 3 miles off the north-weſt point 
ol Little Coco, From the ſhip to the ſhore he found regular ſoundings decreaſing to 
10 fathoms, within a mile of the ſhore, They landed on the weſt fide of the iſland, in 
1 5 ee e n. 
3 | | regular tides flowing N. N. E. and S. S. W. | 
= \ 8 8 The Anpaman IsLanDs comprehend Great and . and the: Eaſtern 
wy | Iſlands, which Mr. Ritchie calls Archipelago of Andaman. 
=s 3 GREAT ANDAMAN, between 110 20/ and 135 35“ latitude North, anos lenge: 
5 long from North to South, and its breadth from 6 to 10 and 11 leagues, Its north end 
ies about 22 miles S. S. W. from Little Coco. This end is ſurrounded with iſlands; 
between theſe and the main iſland there is a channel through which the French ſhip 
\ Le Pondichery failed in her way to Pegu; but it is neither adviſable nor uſeful to follow 
her example, this paſſage On ee OE OE eee 
the tide flows at 5 o'clock at each end of the Pondicherry channel. | 
. Great Andaman is very little known; on the eaſt ſide as well as on the rl are * 


\ N | | mountains of a great height, All along the weſt ſide it js ſaid you have good ſoundings, 
* de at 
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Es of he acer d be x rice W which ſhall be deſeribed 
hereaſter. The natives of thy OL 0 OO oO, TR 
nibals. 

About 27 leagues from the north end, on the eaſt ſide of the iſland, bei he Kg 
MAN ARCHIPELAGO or the EasTERN ISLANDS, whoſe inhabitants, who go entirely naked, 
are perfectly black, with woolly heads like the African Coffres, and features much re- 
ſembling thoſe of the Malays ; © nothing in the human ſhape, ſays Mr. Ritchie, can have 
aà more wild appearance either in perſoh or manners.” 

This Andaman Archipelago is ſeparated from Great Andaman by a ſtrait of 6 or 7 
leagues in length, and about 3 or 4 leagues broad, except towards the middle, where 
there is a-narrow, only 3 miles wide, in which the leaſt water found was $ fathoms ; 
whereas you have from 25 to 17 in the north part of the ſtraits, and from 30 to 40 fa- 
thoms in the part ſouthward of the Narrows ; * alborcs good ground He ante nd 
ſecurity from every wind. 

The land which db the ealt fide of this paitlige is ſo broken 00 Und vat 8 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe it; the whole is more or leſs n, pre- 
ſenting every where to the eye an impenetrable thicket. * 

On the weſt ſide of the ſtrait, and for a great way to the ſouthward of it, the body of 
Andaman is one continued lofty ridge of mountains, every where covered with wood, 
except where it is too ſteep for any thing to grow; and in W ee e 30 
earth, which every ſquall of wind and rain waſhes down more or leſs. 

Mr. Ritchie named this channel DiLicenT SrRArrs, “ having reaſon,” ſays he, & to | 
believe no ſhip or veſſel was ever in before; but it ſeems that the Portugueſe were ac- 


quainted with it many years ago. See the e ee ee e e 


liſhed by Mr. Dalrymple, p. 54. 
From the ſouth part of the las tothe ſout-eaſtmoſtpoin finden the diſtance 


is about 38 miles, the coaſt running S. by W. 4 W. nearly. There is a paſſage between 
this end and an iſlot to the S. E. about one mile off: here the currents ſet ſtrong to 
the eaſtward, and cauſe a very great ripling and foaming of the water, which might in- 
timidate a ſtranger ; but there is no danger, for you have no ground at 40 fathoms, till 
you are quite through the narrow, and near a league to the weſtward of it, when the 
depth is 15 to 20 fathoms, variouſly for 3 or 4 caſts; and then you have regularly 13 
fathoms, coarſe white ſand, nne i; --+/4 
diſtance, 

About 10 miles N. W. by N. ves the dere off Gems dei oka 
pretty level iſland 3 or 4 miles long, not unlike Diamond Iſland at Negrais, and totally 
covered with trees; it is called the NoxTHeRN SENTINEL, from its poſition with reſpect 
to Duncan's paſſage, conſidered as a gate-way, and this as a ſentry box. It is ſaid that 
„ ot eee To the ſouthward 

Yy of 


—— oo 
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ol it about 9 leagues lies another, but a great deal ſinaller, which they call the Southern 


Sentinel. 

. ne whiths defſbed ae along front 
of coral rock, lying 10 leagues to the weſtward of the ® high mountain on Great Anda- 
man; you have 4+ fathoms on it, and probably leſs, © My chief officer,” ſays Captain 
Williams Richardſon, © ran due Weſt on it for 2 leagues in 6 to 4+ fathoms; he ſuppoſes 
that to be its breadth, and that it runs lengthways North and South as the iſlands do 1 
I have met with only three people who had ſoundings on it, and no part being above 
water, it has never been thought of.” 

The opening between Great Andaman to the North, and Little Andaman to the South, 


is generally called Duncan's PAssAOR, but the true paſſage ſeems to lie, more properly, 


between Round iſland, the ſouthernmoſt of the ſmall iſlands which ſtretch 1 5 miles from 


Great Andaman, and Flat ifand, the northernmoſt of the iſlots called The Twins, or the 


Two Brothers, which are ſeen about 10 miles N. E. of Little Andaman. The chan- 


nel is about io miles wide, with 25 fathoms water in the middle of it, rocky ground. 
Lou may paſs alſo between the Two Brothers, and between the ſouthernmoſt Brother 


and Little Andaman; but in this latter courſe you run the riſk of meeting with dan- 
gerous ledges of rocks on which there are only 5 feet at low water. 

Through the former channel, the Gager, Captain Dances, paſſed in his voyage to, and 
return from Manilla, in Auguſt 1759, and January 1760, © This channel,“ ſays the 
captain, © is quite clear; no danger, but what is viſible and above water; and the 
ground all through, ſand, with ſmall coral ſtones and ſhells. Ships bound through this 
channel ought to fall in with, and keep the weather ſhore on board, _ ny Cos 
current which ſets with the wind in both Monſoons.” | 

LiTTLE ANDAMAN, to the South of Duncan's Channel, bears S. by W. i den, 
of Great Andaman, diſtance 9 or 10 leagues, and between the latitude ro* 31“ and 


10% 52) North. It is 7 leagues long, and about 5 broad; the land is low, and riſes with 


an eaſy ſwell, towards the middle, or rather nearer the ſouth end, and the whole is 
covered with woods. The weſt coaſt is very clear, with good” ſoundings, and a bay in 
the middle of it; about 6 miles S. by W. from the ſouth point of the weſt coaſt lies a 
ſinall rocky patch with? and 8 fathoms cloſe to it. 

To the eaſtward of the north-eaſt point of Great Andaman hes Nazconpan iſland, 
in 130 25! latitude North; and according to Mr. Ritchie about 27 leagues N. 8 10 E. 
from the north-eaſt point of Andaman. Narcondam is very ſmall, and very high; its 
peak may be ſeen at a valt diſtance; on approaching it you perceive a little rock, joining 
„ e e e eee on the eaſt ſide; IIA ound, 


* Capi Ricks ples the n pak ofthe Sau: ill pen Andaman, in . 100 north lat. obſ. 
when it bore Weſt. 5 | 
This 
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BAuA IsLanD, which is ſtill ſmaller than Narcondam, in called likewiſe Monday | 
und; and by the Portugueſe Ib Mts (high iſland); it lies 20 leagues S. by W. from 
Narcondam, and about the ſame diſtance from Andaman. There appears to be ſeveral 
dangers adjacent to this iſland ; and among others a Rocky Bank ſeen by Captain Shar- 
fs r ern e 
5 or 6 leagues. 

Maths tent Write e eee Pani e b ee 
11* 12“ North, according to Captain F/i/liam Juſtice of the Union, lies a Rock, which has 
been ſeen by many ſhips. According to the report of the officer ſent by the captain, it 
is a round rock, about 33 yards diameter, and at the diftance of twice its length he had 
from 55 to 6 fathoms; and from 2+ to 3 miles he found regular ſoundings, deepening 
each way, as he ſtood off, to 25 and 30 fathoms, and then no ground; as he deepened his 
water he had coral rock intermixed with ſand, and farther out muddy ground. This 
rock is exceedingly dangerous, being not above 8 feet high, EN NEG COPY 
res = ons one ae nga ee ; 


Tiz NICOBAR ISLANDS. 
„ 


Tus cluſter of iſlands, called Sambelong, or © the Nine Iſlands,” by the Malays, 
ſtretches from N. N. W. to S. S. E. pretty near 60 leagues, and contains ſeven 
principal iſlands, with eleven or twelve ſmaller ones. Carx-nicorar, the northernmoſt, 
bears from the ſouth-weſt point of Little Andaman S. 27 E. diſtance 29 leagues, and 
between the latitudes 90 7 and 90 13' North. It extends in length North and South 6 
miles, and in width about 5. It is a low and level iſland, perhaps not above 6 feet above 
the ſurface of the ſea, but it is extremely fruitful; its borders produce cocoa-trees, and 
many other fruit trees without number; the middle of the iſland is only covered with 
long rich graſs, where multitudes of hogs are bred. You find here plenty of oranges, 
fowls, pigeons, and catch variety of wild fowl: all their animals are fed with cocoa- 
nuts, for they have no ſort of grain. This ine char eee 

d eee eee eee goof: Rnd Wee gy | 
From Carnicobar to Tzr2vsa the ſecond large iſland, is about 50 miles; between them 
RG 
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mn of a wedge · like nn 
eaſtward; hence it has been named the Quoin. The other iſland bears the name of 
Cnowxv; it is low and level, not above 6 feet above the ſurface of the water, except 
the ſouth-eaſt corner, which is an immenſe rock riſing perpendicular out of the ſea, to a 


great height, above the top of all the trees in the iſland ; it has the appearance of the 


crown of a hat with the flaps let down; the low land then reſembling the flaps, and the 
rock, the crown of the hat; which has made the Portugueſe give the name of Sombreira 


lte hat) to this iſland. On the north-caſt fide there is a village with about 40 houſes, 


abreaſt of which you may anchor in 20 or 30 fathoms, ſandy ground. | 

Trxxxss4 lies 8 or 9 miles S. W. by S. from Chowry ; it is of a circular ſhape, ex- 
tending N. W. and S. E. and, reckoning the bending, is about 15 miles long; its greateſt 
breadth is ſomething more than 5 miles at the north-weſt end, but to the ſouth - eaſtward, 
it is ſcarcely half as much; both ends of Terreſſa are high land, on which account, at 
a diſtance it appears like two iſlands. 

- Bomnocka, or Pomboct, an iſland to the 1 2 for its fair women, is *4 
dees from the ſouth end of Terreſſa by a channel only 2 miles wide; it is an entire 
high mountain, riſing ſteep out of the ſea, and partly covered with wood; its ſummit. 
is a ſharp ridge, extending North and South, about half the length of the iſland, and. 
from it, all ſides ſlope regularly to the water's edge. : 

KAaTCHULL or Tillongchool, lies about 16 miles to the ſouth-eaſtward of Bombocka; 
it is of a triangular ſorm, each ſide having 9 or 10 miles in length. We are little 
acquainted with this iſland, which is entirely covered with wood. Tou may anchor 
on the north-weſt end of it in 25 fathoms, coarſe, ſandy ground, off ſhore about 2: 
miles. | 

To the eaſtward of Katchull, between 4 and-5 tiles, are the Iſlands cen 


and Noncowry, ſeparated only by a narrow channel which makes one of the beſt 


harbours in the Eaſt Indies, called Nom cow Hax BOUR: it is of very eaſy acceſs, 


with a very good bank to anchor on, in caſe it is neceſſary to ſtop a night or 
tide, &c. the weſt channel is hazardous to go in, without a good leading wind, as 


it is* narrow and has eddy tides, but is good to come out; the harbour is ſpacious, 
and will hold 40 fail of large ſhips: there is a ſtrong current or tide in the en- 


| trances, but no tides in the bays or bights of the harbour; the weſt channel lies 


between two high ſteep lands, like a gateway ; it is not more than 100 fathoms wide 
with 40 fathoms water in it. In the eaſtern entrance you have 5 fathoms the leaſt. 
water, before you come to the Narrows, and then it deepens to 8, 9, and 10, with a 
fine ſoft. bottom. There are many ſhelves of rocks on the ſouth fide which are ſteep 
to, there being 5 or 6. fathoms cloſe to the edge of them, and the water perfectly 


ſmooth in all weather. The depth of water in this harbour is various from 12 to 30 
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on full and change, and the riſe of the water is 8 or 9 feet. 

„ Ships,” ſays Captain Phineas Hunt, « can gro in and out at all months of the year. 
At the changing of the Monſoons there are frequent tornadoes, which laſt ſeldom above 
an hour. The Danes have there a ſmall ſettlement, which has been very unhealthy, owing, 
I think, to their not being in a good ſituation, and their ground not clear; but I imagine, 
if the trees were cut down and burnt, and the land cleared on an elevated ſituation, it 
would be healthy. They had vegetables in their gardens ; but as there were not above 
$ or 10 in the whole colony “, little could be done by them; and I do not under- 
ſtand it is as a national ſettlement ; e ee ſettled there, 
to convert the natives to chriſtianity,” | 

Car-MoORTA, or Camorta, the iſland to 5 North of the harbour, is an irregular 
broken land, about 16 miles long from North to South, and of various widths, none 
above 5 miles. Its north end is pretty flat, but about the harbour it is mountainous, 
particularly on the weſt ſide, where ſtands the principal village at the foot of a perpendi- 
'cular ridge. | 

*« Car-morta,” ſays again Captain Hint, * is moſtly covered with tiees and underwood' 
the trees are 3 or 4 ſorts of the poon, very fit for maſts and to build houſes, - There are 
ſeveral plains of paſturage 3 or 4 miles round; the ſoil is rich, as ſugar-canes grow with- 
out cultivation, and it produces the fineſt yams in India; there are beſides fine flavoured 
pine-apples, plantains, guavas, &c. Water is got in wells; but in the dry ſeaſon it is 
not in plenty, owing to the ſmall number of wells ſunk; by the natives. I do not know 
of any river in the iſland. You have there no tigers or dangerous beaſts : OR 
ſnakes, and very few of them venomous.” 

Nox cowxv, or Noncovery, called io Sie; which gives Shine ee e "TRA 
form of a triangle whoſe ſides are about 4 miles in length; marr aaron 
roots,: &c. as Car-morta, but is more covered with woods. | 

Along the caſt ſide of Car-morta.lies the low and level iſlind'of Tamcvrry; which is 
a continued orchard of beetle-nus and cocos nut trees: any DEST ST AER 
ſhoal water, except at the ſouth end. 

- TonLoxcar, or Tillangchong, about ©-miles long, is 10 miles to the North of Car- 
morta; it is a high rugged mountain, reſembling the comb of a cock, and covered with 
trees; it has no other inhabitants than ſuch as are baniſhed thence from the other 
iſlands ; its peak can be ſeen in clear weather at 12 leagues diſtance. There are many 
iſlots and rocks at the ſouth end and weſt fide of Tonlongar : on the eaſt fide you find 
no ground, with any length of line, at 10 fathoms from the ſhore, Between the 


„ The village where the miſſionaries refide at Croſs harbour, (one of the bights) has now a few more 
ſettlers ; they call it Herman, and hoiſt there the Daniſh flag. 


Guth q 
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ſouthernmoſt ilot and the north end of Camorta, there is a good channel for large 
ſhips. 

To the ſouthward of Noncowry Illand are the two ſouthernmoſt Nicobars ; and theſe 
have retained among Europeans the appellation of Sambelong Wands; the northernmoſt is 
called Little or Northern Sambelong; the other, which is the largeſt of all the iſlands, 
is named Nicobar, pet pes obama ty non ee 6. 7 
been deſcribing. 

Between Noncowry and Little eg lies the Souanzixo CHANNEL, about 10 
leagues wide ; in that channel, 9 miles ſouth of Katchull, lies a coral bank, about 2 miles 
broad with a depth of water from 47 fathoms on the weſt fide, to 8, 9, 15, and 11 on the 
eaſt edge, and 60 fathoms cloſe to it: it was diſcovered by Captain A in the bien, 
1770. | 
CC. ne 
| ſides, and is ſaid to be very populous. Three ſmall iſlands to the N. N. W. of it extend 
to about 10 miles into the Sombreiro channel. 

N1coBaR, or GREAT SAMBELONG, is 9 or 10 leagues in length, eee 
the middle; its north part which is mountainous, can be ſeen 10 or 12 leagues off, and 
tapers into a point to the ſouthward; it is ſeparated from the other iſland by a channet 
from 3 to 6 miles wide, which is called ST. Gzoxcz's CHanxer; you have in it very 
violent currents, with many eddies, a ſure ſign of a rocky uneven bottom. 

c This fine ſtrait,” ſays M. D' Après, © is 6 or 7 leagues long, lying E. N. E. and 
S. S. W. the larger ſhips may go through it without fear, if they keep mid- channel be- 
tween both iſlands; at each end of this channel there is a ſmall iſlot which you are to 
leave to the ſouttiward, either coming in, or going out: at the north point of the weſtern 
iſlot, (Condul iſland), there is a rocky ledge which ſtretches + a quarter of a league, 
and the paſſage between this iſlot and the Great Nicobar is too dangerous to be at- 
tempted: therefore you are to paſs to the northward of it, and alfo of the other iſlot 
(Cabra iſland), that lies at the eaſtern entrance, on account of a reef which is perceived 
to the ſouthward, and renders that part hazardous.” | 

All along the weſt coaſt of Nicobar iſland, you have good ſoundings from 18, 22, 17, 
and 24 farhoms, 2 or 3 miles off ſhore ; and then 26, 30, 22, 27, and 33, with an offing 
of 5 or 6 miles, coarſe ſand, ſhells, and rotten ſtones. 

All the Nicobar iſlands, except the Quoin, with a few others of the finalleſt, arc inha- 
bited, and the natives are a quiet, honeft, and harmleſs people. 

We muſt not terminate this article without taking notice of a Sbaa or Bank which is 
Said to lie 70 miles to the eaſtward of Noncowry in 80 north latitude. 
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SAILING rrom rn COAST or OTOL.” ro | ACHEEN, 


\HESE. iſlands 00 

by their ſeveral paſſages, with the navigating tracks of which we are now treating, 
that it is neceſſary to introduce them in this place, as well as the part of Sumatra adja- 
cent to them. 

Puro“, or Pool o Rox po, the northernmoſt of theſe iſlands, is one of the moſt impor- 
tant to navigators. It lies 20 leagues 8. E. + E. from the Great Nicobar, in 6* north 
latitude, and its longitude, obſerved by Captain Huddarr, is 95% 1' Eaſt of London. It is 
ſo called on account of its round form; and within ⁊ of a league to the ſouthward of it are 
7 or 8 great rocks above water, 

The time of departing from the Coaſt of Coromandel to go to Acheen is generally 
limited to the middle of Auguſt, or at the lateſt, the middle of September. When you 
are got out at ſea, you have the winds from W. S. W. to S. W. of which you muſt take 
advantage, and make the Iſle of Sumatra in 5 north latitude, that is to ſay, 5 or 6 
leagues to the ſouthward of King's Point (called alſo Cape Acheen or Acheen Head), which 
forms the weſt point of Acheen Road. Here you commonly meet with ſoutherly winds, 
at this time of the year; ſo by this means you will be to the windward of the Surat 
Paſſage, which, though the narroweſt, is the beſt, becauſe you can anchor in it. 


This voyage, if undertaken at the time preſcribed, can be made in 10 days; but if 


delayed later, the uncertainty of the winds, and the calms, may make it longer. 
As to the effect of the currents, it is ſeldom you find them ſetting to the northward, and 
their direction is oftener found towards the South. Several navigators have been miſ- 


taken, by being too confident of the currents running with the wind; it is ſafer 


to compute they ſet to the eaſtward; and either way to keep a good look out in 
time. 

If you make the Coaſt of Sumatra in 4* latitude North you will ſee in land ſeveral 
high mountains, and a low land beneath, even and very woody, which continues to the 
ſhore. Four or 5 leagues from ſhore you have go fathoms, all the way good anchoring, 
ground, and no danger about the coaſt. In failing to the northward in 4* 43” you 
procive the. mouth of s rver wherels' boats may. came; Geney the: coult's. bargerot 
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with many ſmall iſlands, low and woody, which may be coaſted ſafely ; — 14 18 
off ſhore you have 26 fathoms, mud. 

- Oppoſite theſe ſmall iſlands, in 4* 55/ latitude North there is a bank about 1 1 
= 3. or 4 cables length broad, on. which the Lapwing, Captain Griffin, anchored in 
December 1764; the leaſt water was, mark under water, 3 fathoms, and the moſt 7 fa- 
thoms: there are 17 fathoms both within and without. 

About 5; or 6 leagues to the S. E. of King's point, the low lahd is equally woody, 
but of leſs extent : -and like that of the high mountains, very uneven and irregular near 
the ſhore. The ſoundings in this part vary continually, viz. ſand mixed with mud,— 
gravel—and ſometimes rocky; ſo that there is no anchoring here, unleſs in caſe of 
neceſſity. About a league from the land you have 35 fathoms. 

' Kino's Poixr, in latitude 5» 35 North, makes the ſouth fide of SuxAr Passacr, 
which is bounded, on the oppoſite ſide, by the little iſlands called Paolo Gomez, Stony 
Nand, and Poolo Chinchin. The point is not eaſily known from the S. W. becauſe at 
this bearing it appears ſo contiguous to the Iſlands Gomez, Nancey, and Braſſe, that no 
paſſage is perceived between them. In ranging the coaſt, there is, about 2 leagues to 
the ſouthward of the Surat Paſſage, a bight near one league broad from one point to the 
other, which you will readily take for a ſtrait; at its ſouth-eaſt point are two rocks 
above water, on which the ſea breaks, and another again within the bight, like a ſhip at 
anchor without her maſts. In the bight the land is low, ſtocked with trees, and fine 
ſand along the ſhore. At the foot of the high mountains towards Acheen there appear 
three ſmall hillocks. Half a league off the ſouth-eaſt point of this bight you have 17 
fathoms, fine ſand ; and a little to the northward 16 and 15 fathoms: ,* of a league off 
the north-weſt point, the ſame depth is found at half a gun-ſhot from the ſhore. Of 
this place you may perceive King's point, which appears like a great ſteep hill. 
PooLo Gomez then makes like two paps ; its weſtern point is very low, and at the ex- 
tremity is ſeen a little iſland, from whence breakers extend about + a league W. S. W. 
and about the ſame diſtance W. by S. of Poolo Gomez, is another rock on which the 
ſea breaks very much: it is dangerous going between theſe two, and in all probability 
there is a communication from one to the other. To avoid thoſe dangers keep King's 
paint, which is ſafe, cloſe on board, in 12, and 14 fathoms, red ſand; and when you have 
doubled that point, the opening of the paſſage diſcovers itſelf. Continue on the ſtarboard 
hand till you are got to the narroweſt part; then keep mid-channel without fear, and you 
will ſoon be through. 

In caſe of meeting with a contrary wind you had beſt anchor DP King's point; and 
wait till the flood has made, which ſets N. E. by E. and the ebb S. W. by W. at about 
2 flood, weigh, and lay the ſhip's head to the northward ; ſo you will have the tide under 
your lee bow. Thus by backing and filling, you may not only get Eres the Surat 


Paſſage very ſafely, but alſo to the anchoring place, 1 
ou 


4 


Tou ſometimes meet likewiſe with a contrary tide, which runs very ſtrong out of the 
Bay of Acheen; if you have une nem ee 
before you get to the entrance. 

* The Surat paſſage,” ſays Captain Thomas Forreſt, « i bold and fa for thi to 
work through in either Monſoon. In the ſprings the tide runs 5 and 6 knots, but-imme- 


diately to the ſouthward or northward of this narrow paſs (which being formed by two 


promontories has no length, and is about 80 fathoms in width) the tide flacks. I would 


adviſe, in working through, againſt the S. W. Monſoon to lay the ſhip's head to the main 


of Sumatra, with the main top- ſail a-back, becauſe the perpendicular rock is ſteep to, 


the ſhore of the oppoſite iſland not being ſo bold. ieee | 


is foul. - 
« Having got through, the tide will favour the navigator paſt Poolo Gomez; wen 


which and Sumatra, is a fafe channel with good anchoring ground ; the tide will alſo 


favour as far as Sivvo HarBous, (7 miles to the ſouthward of King's point) if the ſhip 
is kept all the way pretty near the ſhore, where is good anchoring. Going into this 
harbour, the Sugar-loaf hill and the Slipper rock are remarkable: you may keep cloſe 
to the ſlipper rock, and lie very ſafe in either Monſoon. Here wood and water may be 
had, and refreſhments as at Acheen ; bullocks much cheaper. From this with a freſh 


land-wind, a ſhip may ſtretch off, and get down the coaſt of Sumatra, where. ſhe will find 
the wind Weſt, and N. W.” 


From Surat Paſſage the courſe is E. by N. 2 leagues to the AncHoRact or Acuzzx; 


about + a league from the Coaſt of Sumatra, there is a ſmall iſland ſurrounded with 
breakers. You may anchor before the river in what depth you pleaſe; as there are 


always ſome ſhips in the road, you have no occaſion for more particular directions. Half 


a league off ſhore you find 12 fathoms, and 7 about £ of a league. 

The Second Paſſage to enter Acheen Bay. is that called Sedre or CzxDax Passace, 
between Gomez and Stony Iſland to the South, and PooLo Nancsy to the North. 
Though the Surat Paſſage is preferable, this however is leſs to be feared than ſome 
people imagine: there is nothing dangerous but the rocky bank which extends 


W. S. W. from Poolo Gomez, with the rock bearing W. by S. from the ſaid iſland, 


both mentioned above; and another that ſtretches from Poolo n, 
channel. 


Northward of Poolo Nancey lies PooLo BRAssE, or Braſſa, to thy North of which 
are 3 or 4 ſmall iflots, and off the main iſland are ſoundings 20 fathoms, ſandy ground, 


where any ſhip may ſafely anchor out of the currents, aa, 1 Be- 
tween Poolo Braſſe and Poolo W ar, is the 


Bencar Pass Ack, 4 leagues wide, and preferable to either 5A the ns two deſcribed, 


for ſhips which are not bound to Acheen. The winds that generally blow between 
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as there is no anchoring there, on account of the great depth of water, if a calm ſhould 
happen you are toſſed about by the currents, which ſet to the north-eaſtward, and run a 
riſk of not reaching Acheen. Several ſhips, having been horſed near Poolo Way, where 
there is no anchorage, were . obliged to ſail On PETIT 35 tos. 
| hinderance at the | 

MarLacca Paszacr, which is ſo called becauſe the ſhips which go en to 
Malacca generally paſs through it. It is bounded on the N. W. by the ſouth point of 
Poolo Way, and on the S. E. by that of Sumatra. You find here a little round iſlot, or 
rock above water, called Poolo Bouro, or Malera;. but it is ſteep» to, and the pallegs fake 
on all ſides; it lies 3 leagues N. E. from Acheen Road. 

N. N. W. 3 leagues from the north-weſt part of Poolo Way is Poolo Rondo, which: 
has been deſcribed at the beginning. 

Achzzw or Aebeen carries on a very conſiderable trade; ſhips nag 
parts of the Indies, particularly on account of the gold which they export in great quantity ;. 
the hazard of being paid is the only difficulty of this traffick. The town is ſituate upon 
a low ground, which continues from the foot of the mountains that are ſeen in land: 
| Acheen river makes ſeveral iſlands through this plain, which is overflowed in the rainy 
ſeaſon, The principal entrance of that river has a bar, over which» ſmall veſſels of about 
25 or 30 tons may paſs at high water ; but at low tide a boat or canoe can ſcarcely get- 
over it. The Portugueſe and Engliſh had each of them formerly a ſettlement at 
Acheen, which the perverſe behaviour of the inhabitants obliged them to forſake. "> 

The ſea riſes and falls 7 feet in the road, and it is high water at g o'clock, on the full 
and change; but the ſea-breezes and rains make ſuch alterations, that you cannot depend 
always on this rule. You are ſheltered from the weſterly Monſoon, which is the 
ſtrongeſt, and blows: from April to November; then the eaſtern. Monſoon ſetting 
in brings with it more moderate winds, except uncommonly thoſe from the N. W.. 
which blow very violently, and oblige ſhips to have ſtout . 9—F— 
their fury. | 

Among the mountains which hereabouts ks an ef Bats, wie | 
ö OS 9 Fn e 
Mountain. 

Ships bound to Europe, which on their return are to ſtop on the Coaſt of Coro-- 
mandel, ſhould depart from Acheen by the 2oth or 22d of December, in order to 

the coaſt in the beginning of January. Having made fail through the Bengal 
' Paſſage, they ſhape a courſe toward the Great Nicobar, which lies 20 leagues N. W. 
3 W. from Poolo Rondo. We have already ſaid that it may be ſeen 10 or 12 
n There is no occaſion to paſs through St. George's Channel; it is ſuf- 
ficient to go to the ſouthward of it, and when you have paſſed it, keep on the proper 
courſe for your intended port; it muſt be obſeryed to make the land at this ſeaſon to 

| f 5 


5 ( 355 ) | 

the northward of the port in order to get thither the eaſier and ſooner: you muſt alſo 
have regard to the currents ſetting to the weſtward, which otherwiſe might occaſion your 
falling in with the land ſooner than you are aware of. 
For ſhips whoſe buſineſs detains them longer at Acheen, and which Silom depere | 
ſooner than. March or April, the courſe muſt be different. The South and S. S. W. 
winds which blow then in the Bay of Bengal, and the currents that ſet to the northward, 
require they ſhould make the land to the ſouthward of the place they are bound to. 


REMARKS on THE BIGHT or COR-ANGRIA 
To THE EASTWARD OF ACHEEN.. 


HE Bight of Cox-ancrra, where the French ſhip La Pair anchored the 22d of 
October 1767, at half an hour after 6 in the evening, is 35 leagues broad from 
one point to the other. This bight is formed by Point Pzpro to the Eaſt, which 
terminates in a very gentle ſlope, and is diſtinguiſhed by the great trees with which it 
is covered, as well as the Whole bight from one end to the other ; theſe trees reſemble 
yew-trees in the form of a pyramid. The eaſt point has nothing remarkable; you 
only diſcover there the mountain called the Elephant, which, with the Queen's Moun- 
ram; Gems "ro" form 'two lots when both "are Then af = lance Gone "I's to 20 leagues, 
S. by E. "Ye 

The bight is very ſteep, and at. 21 fathoms, you are only + a league off ſhore ; the 
ground is not ſo ſwampy as that of Acheen; and the beach, which is a white ſand on 
which many country boats were lying, induces to believe that the rivers of this bight are 
of an eaſy acceſs: there is no great ſurf but with the N. N. E. winds. 

The weſt part of Point Pedro forms, with the mouth of Poterian river, the bight 
named by the natives Gingan, or Gingien, where the anchorage and the holding ground are 
both good; the ſhip La Paix anchored there in 10 fathoms, and remained all night; 
the following day at noon ſhe went to anchor on 15 f fathoms in the road of Acheen, 
compriſed between Poterian river and King's point. From the anchorage The Queen's 
mountain bore E. 24 S. a tuſt of trees at the entrance of Acheen river E. 25” 8. The 
Golden mount 28* from South to Eaſt. The Veſ Elephant Mount, which is ſituated 
at the bottom of the xoad of Acheen, S. W. Point Pedro E. N. E. Gingan river 
E. 11* N. Poterian river E. 4* S. N 
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IN STRUCTIONS FOR SAILING FROM. MADRAS | TO PEGU, 
IN TRE LITTLE and GREAT MONSOON, 


P# yu fl i Li Mann tat by yh be of pe, rep yoo 
ſhould keep to the ſouthward, becauſe the laſt full or change of the moon in April, or 
the firſt full or change in May, you have generally blowing weather from that quarter; 
but if you find the, wind to ſtand good at S. W. ſhape your courſe to go through the 
channel, which is between Great Andaman and Cocos iſlands, keeping as near Andaman 
as poſſible. As ſoon as you are through ſtand Eaſt or E. by S. if you can, and go with- 
in 1 league or a of Narcondam iſland; and when you are 12 leagues to the caſtward of 
it, your paſſage is ſecure. 

| if ron do pot Bl before the middle of May, the Mankice is then @ bn, and jou may: 
keep between the latitudes of 134 and 14* ; do not ſtretch to the northward of 145, but 
go through the faid channel as above. At this time of the year, if your glaſs be true, and 
your log well kept, you will make the Andamans when you have run about 10* eaſting, 
When you are through the channel, ſteer Eaſt or E. by S. and when Narcondam iſland: 
| bears South, 2 or 3 leagues, you may ſteer E. N. E.—N. E. by E. or N. E. till you 
have made 24 degrees caſting from the ſaid iſland. For this run, be cautious to keep the 
log well, then ſteer North for Sia Bar, and keep a good look out, for if you are 5 


leagues to the eaſtward thereof, in clear weather, you will certainly ſee the high land of 


Martaban; and if you do not perceive i it, you may conclude you are not ſo far to the eaſt- 

ward of the bar. | 
Ships that come on the Coaſt of Pegu, in this Guide, ought to be well provide with 
good anchors and cables, for ſhould. you. be obliged to ride out, at full or change, the 
latter end of May, or the beginning of June, you will certainly ride. very hard, being 
ſhoal water and very ſtrong tides. If, on the ſprings, you chance to meet with dark 
dirty weather, ride it out in 8+ or 9 fathoms; and when you would deal with the coaſt, 
do not venture, under 6 fathoms, till you ſee the land, and know whereabouts you are. 
© If you meet with ſtiff ſoundings, mud or clay, in 6+, 74, or 8 fathoms, then you may be 
aſſured you are to the eaſtward of the bar, for the weſtward. is all ſoft ooze. Theſe ſtiff 
ſoundings are the beſt marks in blowing weather, whether you are to the eaſtward or 
weſtward of the bar; all along which to the weſtward, the tides ſet to the north-caſtward, 
or more eaſterly ; whereas they ſet N. N. E. and N. by E. all along to the weſtward ; if 
you happen then to fall into theſe latter tides way, you may depend upon it you are to the 
| eaſtward of the bar; therefore come away to the eaſtward with the ebb, as ſoon as you 
| | cans 


| 16357) | 
can ; in theſe tides way you meet with the ſtiff ſoundings. I never knew any who were 
exact in running the before mentioned eaſting, but they fell in with the bar very well, not 
_ exceeding 4 or 5 miles on either ſide. 

If you fail from Madras in the Great Monſoon, that is in the month of September, 
| when you have made 11+ deg. caſting, and about the latitude of 130 40/-you will ſee the 
land of Andaman. Some have made 130 eaſting, which I believe to be the fault either 
of the glaſs or log. After you are through the channel, follow, as near as you can, the 
directions before given, and take care not to fall to the weſtward of Bragu, or Baragu 
Point. When once you have anchoring ground, be ſure to keep it (for if you loſe it, 
you run a great riſk of loſing alſo your paſſage) and get into 7 or 8 fathoms, as you have 
opportunity; then fail along ſhore into 6; or 7 fathoms, keeping your lead going, at leaſt 
twice a glaſs; and as ſoon as you find your water deepens a fathom, or thereabouts, you 
are the length of Sirian Bar, where is the deepeſt water along the coaſt. 

Keep a good look-out for the marks of the bar, which are 5 or 6 palmira-trees, 
and. aloes, to the weſtward of the river's mouth; but there are ſeveral on the eaſtern 
ſhore, and to the eaſtward of theſe the trees have ſmooth tops, and look like a 
Bring the palmira-trees, on the weſt fide of the river (called the Weſtern Grove, or 
the Elephant), N. W. + W. and ſtand in N. N. E. and North for the bar; and as ſoon 
as you have the river's mouth open, ſtand in N. N. W. or more weſterly, as you will 
find neceſlary ; after you are over the bar, the river is wide enough. The beſt time for 
going over is at + or:4 flood, for then the tide ſets N. N. E. and North, but the firſt of 
the flood, the tide makes to the eaſtward very ſtrong. If it be clear weather, you may.ſeo 
the high land of Martaban when you are within the bar of Sirian. 

About the meridian of the bar, eee Gal cher renter; eee 
and thick, and the ſoundings ſoft. and oozy; but to the eaſtward of it the water is green, 
n foundings blue mud, ſomewhat ſtiff, 

IC is high water on Sirian Bar, at full and change, at a 4 paſt 3 0 clock. 


_—_ 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR | SAILING ro MERGUI, 
| WHEY You. LEAVE THE COAST or COROMANDEL, 


0 From the Beginning of Augut tothe Middle of September. 


From Monſ. DAr AA 


Tag in, who tin of the year, generally blow from Weſt to 8. 8. W. | 

oblige you to direct your courſe to the ſouthernmoſt of the iſlands ſouth of Little 
Andaman: er ae eee metal of 26% 10' North, If you paſs this channel 
(Duncan's Paſſage) in that latitude, you muſt look out for the ſaid iſland, and thence 
direct your courſe with more certainty towards the eaſt coaſt, endeavouring to make 
the Torres ISLANDS, ſituated about e. by S. from that of Tanaſ- 
ſerim. 

Though it is very rare, eſpecially at this time of the year, to find a difference to the 
weſtward; yet it is prudent, when you have not ſeen Little Andaman, to run 30 leagues 
to the eaſtward of its computed diſtance, before you ſtand to the northward, left, by ſome 
unforeſeen miſtake, you run upon this iſland in the night-time, when you reckon yourſelf 
paſt it: you may alſo go through Sombreiro Channel: but you will be enough to the 
windward in paſſing that of 10? (100). 

In eroſſing from Little Andaman, or from the Nicobar iſlands to the northward of 
Sombreiro Channel, to the Coaſt of Tanaſſerim, you ſometimes arrive there ſooner than 
you expect, by means of the currents which run to the N. E. but as you have ſoundings 
12 or 14 leagues off theſe iſlands, along the coaſt of Tanaſſerim, it is eaſy to prevent the 
ſad conſequences that may happen by theſe errors in the night-time 

All theſe iſlands are very high, and may be ſeen, 6 Ig ar ne: 
chat of Tanaſſerim, which you endeavour to make, when in the latitude of 12* 30/ ap- 
pears, at firſt fight, in ſeveral hillocks, like iſlands, by reaſon of its unevenneſs ; but on 
approaching it they are ſeen to join. To the northward and ſouthward are ſeveral other 
iſlands of different ſizes; but the moſt remarkable, and which makes Tanaſſerim eaſily 


known, is a round little iſland, high and ſteęp, called the Wisrzan 3 about 2 
or 3 leagues to the north · weſtward. 


N. E. + E. from this laſt you ſee the iſland CaBOssA, or Caboxes, which i is of a mid- 
dling ſize, leg from Eaſt to Weſt; it is the height of thoſe round about it; but not 
ee W | 


northward 


C 359 


nortliward” of it, which may be eaſily known. coming from the ſouthward, as there id no 
other to the northward, but ſeems to terminate this range of iſlands. 
Having got: ſight. of this laſt, you may paſſ it eicher to the porthward/or Gurtnard, 
| kaving the Weſtern Caniſter on the ſtarboard ſide, ſtanding to the eaſtward, in ſoundings 
from 30 $0135 fathoms,. eee of. different. ſizes round 
about. | 

ee ns ma Ms ras a de Ga enn | 
or ⁊ hour. paſt 7 o'clock, at the full and change of the moon off Caboſla; but are very 
irregular,, making their way through the different paſſages formed by theſe. iſlands; it is- 
therefore neceſſary to anchor while they are not favourable. . | 

As ſoon-as you have paſſed Caboſſa, you may perceive, at 8'or-g leagues diſtance, a 
finall iſland almoſt round, called the Lłł IA Cansran : it is high, ſteep, and covered 
with trees, and very much like the Weſtern Caniſter above mentioned. The difference 
between them is, that the north end of the Weſtern Caniſter ſlopes more gradually than 
the ſouthern one, and forms a ſort of ſnout. You- may fail either to the northward or 
fouthward of it, at what diſtance you think. proper; for this iſland is very bold, and ſafe 
all round: then ſteer between the iſland Tavay and Iron. Iſland. . The breadth of this 
channel is about 2 leagues, clear of danger: all. the inconveniency is, that you cannot 
anchor there ſaſely, on any emergeney, having 60 or 80 fathoms, rocky ground. It may 
be eaſily avoided, either coming in or going out, taking care to anchor till the tides turn 
in your favour, according to which way you are going. 

From Caboſſa iſland to about 4 of a league to che ſouthward of the Little Caniſter, che 
depth diminiſhes gradually from 35 to 24 fathoms ; but increaſes. afterwards in the chan- 
nel above mentioned. When the ſouth-weſt part of Iron iſland bears S. E. by E. and 
the Little Caniſter W. N. W. a leagues, you will find 35 fathoms, ſmall gravel mixed 
with mud; being the laſt convenient anchorage, abe . 
lage between Tavay and Iron iſlands. 

About 2 leagues N. + W. of the Little Caniſter, ls an and of a man ſize called 
the GREAT CANISTER, whoſe land is high and very irregular., 15 
The ſouth part of Tavay iſland is formed by ſeveral little iſlands and rocka, ſteep: to, 
and ſeparated by very ſmall channels. The north part of Iron iſland, which bears S. 4 E. 
ſrom this laſt,. terminates alſo in a point, with rocks above water. You find at the foot 
of theſe rocks from 25 to 30 fathoms water. The tides meeting hereabouts occaſion ed- 
dies and whirlpools, which have different directions. unn 

equal diſtance from either ſhore. . 

| From hence, Lon IsLawd bears E. by S. — along the 
edge of a bank of rocks under water, with which the Coaſt of Tanaſſerim, from the mouth 

of Tavay river to that of Mergui, is encompaſſed. Inſtead of nearing this iſland, you 
muſt, as ſoon as you have doubled the north point of Iron iſland, ſteer along its caſt coaſt,, 


(3600 


at about 2 miles diſtance. F, 1 ibn fend" 
mud, as far as the entrance of Kid's IsLand Bar, lying to the S. S. E. This bay is 
formed by the caſtern coaſt of the iſland of this name, and the weſtern coaſt of Fio, or 
ar gras Is.anD. 

One league N. N. E. from that point of Kixo's Ist.. AND, which forms the entrance of 
the bay, there is a dangerous ſhoal, on which the French ſhip l Lys touched in 1724. 

Between Iron iſland and the north part of King's iſland, there is a channel, through 
hich you ney ao pads which has the fame deſect as the other, having no anchorage, 
but in very deep water ; therefore, prudence ſuggeſts you to avoid it, till the tides favour 
your getting through: ſo that when you come from the iſland Caboſſa, if the tide fails, 
anchor as near to Iron iſland as convenient, to wait the beginning of the next flood. 

From this laſt anchorage, to' get into the channel, keep nearer Tron iſland than King's 
„ ned pit bo ind or rocks wo the northward of this laft; the outermoſt 
Mend bring vary low,” Ape ſhelf; then leave Iron and t to round eden 
the King. 

This paſſage is longer, Eaſt and Weſt, i te cette. e whoſe 
| extent is not ſo perceivable, becauſe that part of the iſland terminates in a point; whereas 
the ſouthernmoſt part is about + of a league broad: beſides, you generally have calms to 
leeward of this iſland, during which you are. expoſed to the tides, which do not ſet always 
alike; ſome ſhips having been driven within a ſtone's throw of Iron iſland, and then 
back again, to and fro, by theſe eddies: and although the coaſt is very bold, even at this 
diſtance, yet there are no bad conſequences to be feared : ſo that, upon the whole, the 
preference ſhould be given to the north channel before mentioned. 


DIRECTIONS ron counts wre, ap como oer or KR, ISLAND BAY. 


HE going into this bay chiefly depends on the fituation of the Lts "IONS which 
is a little chain of rocks under water, extending about a cable's length E. S. E. and 
W. N. W.; its ſummit, conſidered as the only danger, bears N. N. E. from the point on 
the north eaſternmoſt ſide of King's. iſland, which iſland forms the weſt ſide of the bay: 
it is ⁊ a league diſtant from the neareſt land. The ſounding upon the ſhoaleſt part is 19 
feet at high water, and only 9 feet at low water; at the fame time the point on King's 
iſland and a ſmall iſland were in one; and Panella iſſot was likewiſe in one with the 
higheſt part of the north weſt point of Fig iſland. 

On the weſt ſide, the northernmoſt of the little iſlands between Iron and King's iſlands 
was open about the width of a ſhip's fail from the north point of King's iſland. Sailing 
from ſhoaleſt part towards the point on King's iſland, you have 6, 7, 10, and 12 fa- 
D £ ' thoms ; 


„ 6369 
1 3 
gradually from 6 to 7, and from 7 to 9 fathoms, rocky ground, for about a cable's length 
off Panella, which is a ſmall iſlot on a bank of ſand; on this iſlot is a cluſter of trees, 
lying about a gun-ſhot from the north-weſt point of Fig iſland, with which at a diſtance 
it appears confounded. * To the eaſtward, almoſt joining to the iſlot, is another ſand- 
nes. ſtretches 2 reef of rocks, part of which odly appears at low 
water. * 

amps Knife Rey; whiter from ib end cr wetrar Ne 


the worth part of King's iſland a league to the ſouthward, and ſtand to the eaſtward till 
you have opened the bay, and can ſee two ſmall iſlands at the farther end of it; then you 


may enter, leaving the Lys ſhoal on the ſtarboard, and Panella on the larboard. You. 
may paſs this laſt ſafcly, provided care be taken of the reef of rocks above mentioned, 


which extends to the S. W. toward the bay. This is the more requiſite, as that reef 
ſeldom breaking, you riſk, by the turn of che tides, being horſed upon the rocks very 


faſt ; nevertheleſs, as the paſſage between them is wide enough, Rm Wren e 
'clear of it. 


As ſoon as you find you have paſſed the 10 ERS ſteer weſtward and anchor under | 


King's iſland, oppoſite a bay into which runs a ſtream of excellent water. The marks of 
this anchorage are, 1ſt, the point of King's iſland (which makes the entrance of the 


bay) North or N. by W. + a league.  2dly, nnn ON 


3dly, Long iſland N. by E. 4 E. 


The ſea riſes and falls here 10 feet, and it is high water a at dt 


full and change. This iſland is inhabited, as moſt of the others are, and produces plenty 
of wood fit for ſhip-building ; there are likewiſe a great number of tigers and ſnakes. 
The bay is not very deep to the ſouthward of the anchorage. There is a little channel, 
. ſeparating King's iſland from Fig iſland, which is only paſſable in country boats. | 
If by contrary winds, or change of the tides, you are obliged to enter King's iſland 
Bay, through the channel between the point on King's iſland, and the Lys ſhoal, which 
is at moſt + a league broad, you muſt keep along ſhore, at about + or + a mile diſtance 
from it ; and take ſpecial care not to open the bay till you are thit diſtance from it, be- 
cauſe if you approach King's iſland, with the-Point on it in one with the ſmall m_— 
both mentioned at the beginning, you run direct upon the ſhoal. | 
' To go out of the Bay, the beſt track is to keep mid-channel, between the north-eaſt 
point of King's iſland and Paneſla, without borrowing from the Welt, till-you have paſſed 


the ſhoal, which you may be aſſured of when you have opened the ſecond iſloe or rock 


between King's iſland and Iron iſland. 


- If you are obliged to go out by the Little Paſſage, you muſt keep along — 
——: ĩͤ RE 1041-42 
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of the Roman perſuaſion have a church ſupplied by a prieſt of the foreign miſſions, under 


* the north part of Plantain iſland. You find the bottom, mud, in 15, 13, 12, 9, and 8 


- moſt North and South; that is, it is high water at + an hour after 11 of 12 o'clock at 


ons - 
( 362 ) „ 


DIRECTIONS rox SAILING ro AND FROM ; MERGUL—JUNKSELON I 


* 1. Darss 


T Mezzovi, or Merghi, which is ſituated on the principal mouth of Tanaſſerim 
river, you meet with all neceſſary refreſhments, except oxen, which the inhabi- 
tants dare not ſell, ſince the metempſychoſis, or the opinion of the tranſmigration of ſouls, 
has been introduced among them, and made a law of the ſtate. Alhough idolatry is the 
eſtabliſhed religion, the Chriſtians obtain permiſſion to profeſs theirs publicly, and thoſe 


the title of apoſtolic vicar. There are alſo many Mahometans who are the principal 
_ traders, and have vers hips which.they ſend to diercnt pam of Img the chief trade 
conſiſts in elephants teeth, tutenague, and rice. | 
rn this pre which has bren abandoned men pes 
ago. 
When you are off King's iſland Bay, and nicudd anchor inforr aig in 67 
fathoms at low water, you muſt ſhape your courſe to ſail about a league clear of the north- 
eaſt point of Plantain iſland ; and, having paſſed it, if you would keep mid-channel, in ſail- 
ing towards the iſland Madramacan, which you will fee to the S. S. E. you muſt mind to 
keep the Little Caniſter open with the ſouth point of Iron iſland, and almoſt ſhut in by 


fathoms. The beſt anchorage for large ſhips, is in 9 fathoms at high water, and 6+ at 
low tide. The bearings for this place are, 1ſt, The north point of Plantain iſland in one 
with the ſouth part of the Little Caniſter ; and the ſouth point of Iron iſland N. W. open 
about 10? from the Little Caniſter, dy, The eenvrmat part of Maduamacen land, 
which makes the ſtarboard fide, going into the river of Mergui, S. 3* E. 14 league. 
3dy, The larboard point of Mergui river S. by E. a leagues. The tide flows here al- 


noon, on the full and change days, when the water riſes 15 feet. 
Ir is reckoned about 2 leagues from this road to Mergui; middling veſſels can go up 
the river, taking the pilots nnen e: 
fathoms water. 
: When you fail from the road without the bar, EY e IO ERR 
as thoſe given to ſail thither; that is to ſay, to ſteer with the Little Caniſter juſt open 
from the north point of -Plantain. iſland, then coaſt this latter at 4 of a league diſtance, 
and thence fail towards Iron iſland, keeping the Little Caniſter ſomewhat ſeparate from 


8. 700 "= 
kev forch paines this wilt bring you ſabe; dn you ase oppotice; King's ine Bays Bom 


whence you may go out, Aenne as ſhall be 


molt convenient. 
nen Hickarts Gd; ee eee bon Seh 0 whe- 
ther ſailing in or out, or to make advantage of the tides you ate obliged to anchor, you 


muſt have new marks, to proportion the courſes to the different breadths of the channel, 


rp vets the rocks an.bodk Bdm, ee | 

From athwart the bay of King's iſland, as far as the little iſland about half-way from 
thence to Mergui, you may ſtand to the northward, tilt you ſee the ſouth point of Iron 
iland in one with the middle of the Little Caniſter, and to the ſouthward till within a 
c taking care nnn 
the iſlands. 


2 have pathd-ch6-thife inc adore naadebdc ences dean Mclaiaiine; 
you may ſtand to the northward, till the ſouth part of Iron iſland adjoins to the Little 


Caniſter; but the moſt certain mark is to leave a ſmall ſpace between them: without 
Ar IO aft TRA 20" 
pened to the ſhip {+ Lys, which narrowly eſcaped being loſt here in 1924. 

In ſtanding to the ſouthward, take care to put about before the north point of Fig 


iſland is in one with the ſouth point of Iron iſland, leaving between them, at leaſt, be 


breadth of a ſhip's courſe, W 
iſland Madramacan. 

| The” beſt advice that navigntors can take, who all-in the M. E= Menſoon; or the 
middle of September, from Madras to Mergui, is to paſs the channels to the northward 
of the Andaman iſlands, rather than the ſouthern ones. The example of ſome ſhips, 
ſucceeding by the latter, ought in no wiſe to be depended upon always; for by fo doing 


you expoſe yourſelf, if the paſſage is a little long, to the N. E. winds, which will prevent 


your getting to windward of Mergui. Several ſhips have found themſelves in this plight, 
and having, in vain, trove againſt the winds and currents, have been obliged to winter 
at Junkſelon, To avoid the like inconveniency, ſhape your courſe to go between the 
nm TI 
paris iſland. 125 


When you are between theſe iſlands, you may decem Narcondarm, ard, if the winds | 


are weſterly, ſafely ſteer for Caboſſa iſland, 


From Narcondam iſland to that of Caboſſa, the weſternmoſt of the iſlands of Mergui, - 
the courſe is E. by S. diſtance 67 leagyes. As ſoon as you have loſt fight of the for- 
mer, you get foundings on the coaſt of Tanaſſerim, in 60 fathoms; and when you have 


made the iſland Caboſh, you may conform yourſelf to the foregoing dire8tions for fal- 
e 


3 | When 
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/// „ 
biene the ſureſt way not to miſs Mergui, is to make the Mossos or Moscos 
IsL.anvs in 13* 47 latitude; they may be ſeen 10 or 12 leagues at ſea. The ſouthern- 


| moſt bears W. N. W. of Tavay point, which forms the weſt fide of the river ſo called. 


From this point, the coaſt, which extends North, as far as 16* 3o' is bordered with 
iſlands pretty clear of danger, and where, it is ſaid, are convenient places for anchoring, 


The ſouthernmoſt are thoſe of Moſſos above mentioned. 


S. by E. of theſe iſlands, in 13? 6' lies the north point of Tavar A. e 
which and the main, there is an exceeding fine channel, through which you may ſail to go 
to Mergui. It is ſurrounded on the eaſt ſide by a bank, the edge whereof lies North and 


South, ee ge e „a pact ee of Tawaihein, nien 
or Goulpia, near Mergui. 


e eee eee North, i of cating 


dis channel, ſteer S. by E. in ſoundings of mud, and unequal depth, as 35, 30, 25, 20, - 
. and 15 fathoms, then 35 and 25, to within 1 + league of the north point of Tavay iſland; 


it is beſt to keep nearer the caſt coaſt of this iſland than the bank above mentioned, be- 
cauſe there is leſs water about it. On the fide of Tavay iſland are 4 little iſles, which 


you may coaſt, leaving them to the ſtarboard. You have from 30 to 25 fathoms be- 


tween the north point of Tavay iſland and theſe rocks; but this depth decreaſes after they 
are paſſed. The tades flow here S. E. and N. W. or at g o'clock: the ſea riſes and falls 
15 feet. i 

The ſouth part of Tavay is a number of iſlands, ſcparated by ſmall channels or arms of 
the ſea, which are imperceptible in coming from the northward ; ſo that it appears con- 
tiguous and united. On the eaſt fide is the little round iſland, called the, Caniſter ; it is 


on the bank, and points out its edge on that ſide, LOR Ss ans. © 


the ſouthward. 

— rn Guha, towards which you 
muſt ſail, conforming to the foregoing direQtions, whether you will go into it, or anchor 
before Mergui river. 

+ and bn the goats, you fail to the weſtward of Tavay iſland, between 
ſeveral great ſteep rocks ſituate along this coaſt, and the iſland called. the Great Cani- 
e eee eee e-neh point of Jron iſlead, 
and the ſouth part of Tavay, as before directed. | 

VVV. 


Coaſt of Coromandel, your departure ſhould be made about the 15th or aoth of Decem- 


ber, in order to arrive there about the beginning of January, when that coaſt is ſafe. 
Ik you fail whilſt the N. E. Monſoon is in its height, direct your courſe from Caboſſa 
illand, to paſs between the iſlands Preparis and Cocos, or be e laſt and the north 
point of Great Andaman; thence you may ſail towards the Coaſt of Coromandel, taking 


= 


] ( 365. ) 
a acts oc ict tab of os en pic FO This 


precaution is the more neceſſary, becauſe, if you fall in to the ſouthward, you will find 


it difficult beating up againſt winds and currents, which are then contrary. 
| It ſometimes happens, that the ſhips trading to Mergui are not always ready to ſail in 


January; therefore, if neceſſity obliges them to ſtay till the middle of February, it will 


be beſt going through the channel to the ſouthward of Little Andaman, making advan- 


——. or Gi FEE Inr ins TOE more than 


the northerly ones. 

The whole Coaſt of Tanaſſerim, from Mergui, as far as latitude 10* 50. North, is 
bordered with a number of iſlands of different ſizes, which form: ſeveral channels, that 
are only paſſable for the ſmall country ſhips. And 6 or 7 leagues to the ſouthward of 
Mergyui is another mouth of Tanaſſerim river, from whence to the ſouthward the coaſt is 


encompaſſed with a bank, containing alſo many iſles and iſlots between which the little 


country veſſels go to Bangry and Junkſelon, The largeſt and moſt conſiderable of theſe 
iſlands is called Omell, which extends 9 leagues from North to South, its north-eaſt part 
nearly adjoining to the above mentioned bank. Fe 

Beyond Omell iſland, they fay the coaſt is navigable, even for large ſhips, as far as 
Junkſelon, provided care be taken of a bank, ſituate between the continent and the bor- 
dering iſlands. Although this bank is 3 leagues diſtant from the former, and thereby 
ccc OE EY 
danger is avoided. 


The body of JuxkszLox iſland lies in laticude 8? 15 North; its ſhape is irregular, 
extending from North to South about 18 leagues. On the eaſt ſide of it are very good 


| harbours which you may ſafely put into; Fee 
and the inhabitants ſociable. | f 


Tur STRAITS or MALACCA, o MALACK. 


- * 


rooro PINANG, Fmt PRINCE or WALES's 1SLAND. 


QEVENTEEN or - 18 leagues from the ſouth-weſt point of Junkſelon are the Szror- 
IsLanDs, conſiſting of a principal iſland ſurrounded with many ſmall ones, and the 
whole of them little known. os en. Mat ſouth-caſtward from Junkicloa you- 
find the port of Queda, 


About 15 leagues ſouth of the port of Queds lies th iſland heretofore called Pooto- 


5 e and now Fame or WaLts's ISLAND. 00 iſland was given to Captain 
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"Light, by the king of Queds, and poſſeſſion taken by that officer for the uſe of the Eat 
: India Company, Auguſt 11th, 1786. It is about 11 miles long, North and South, and 


. from 5 to 7 miles broad: che middle is high, its ſouth part low, and upon its north point 


is a round hiltock, which makes it eaſily known. The weſtern coaſt forms a bight with 
a ſandy ſhore; near the ſouth point of this bight, there is an iſflot upon which may be 
found very good water. Re” te few IEEE RI water or eg nn Ak 
Fort on the north-eaſtmoſt point. 

There is a good channel between Prince of Wales's s. iſland and the Malays coaſt, 
with a good depth of water. The channel to the ſouthward of it, between Poole Je- 
'raga, and Poolo Kio, has been lately ſurveyed, and completely buoyed. In conſequence, 
ſhips drawing 24 feet may with great ſafety go in and out, without the affiſtance of a 
pilot, as Captain Tight, the Governor, has placed beacons of 18 inches diameter, with 
different coloured flags, to point out the channel. The diſcovery of this paſſage will 
prove highly advantageous to the infant colony of Prince of Wales's iſland, as it will en- 
courage many ſhips to touch there, bound to China, late in the ſeaſon ; which they for- 
merly were cautious of doing, from the circumſtance of the N. W. winds ſetting in in the 
mionth of Auguſt ; and e ee {See eee dere Grameen 
the iſland, TT ay ts Oy Ts oh 


INSTRUCTIONS von SAILING To Tues STRAITS os MALACCA, 
FROM THR WESTWARD, 1 — MONSOON. 


"> QUEDA—SALANGORE, &c. 


F you are bound to theſe ftraits, in the weſterly Monſoon, A aha 

out the Bay of Bengal, blow from the ſouthward, and the currents ſer to the north- 
ward, the beſt courſe you can take, whether from the Coaſt' of Coromandel, or from 
Dondra head, in the iſle of Ceylon, is to make the iflands of Acheen; keeping, as much 
as poſſible, in 5* 3o' or 400 north latitude if you intend to put in at Acheen. But 
- otherwiſe you muſt paſs by the little iſlands to the northward of Pool o Bx Ass, and 
continue your courſe, through the channel, between the north point of Poolo War, and 
the rocks + of a league to the ſouthward of PooLo Rowpo. 

Having doubled Poolo Way you proceed towards that pare of the Coaſt of Sumatra 
between Point Pedro and Diamonp Pomr. During this ſeaſon it is not common to 
find ſettled weather, ſo, as to make a direct courſe. The wind hereabouts is very 
OT Ronny Won tog S7'S, E. 10 E. 8. E. n u n winch, by 


(37) 


r You ought 
eo be greatly on your guard through this whole ſtrait, and anchor in time, to avoid being 
driven off the coaſt, and if it ſhould happen, ſo as to be able to recover it eaſily. Some- 
times alſo it is neceſſary, nnn m 
5 blows upon it. 

| "The page from the Coaſt of Coromandel, to the Straits of Malacca, in the eaſterly 
Monſoon, is liable to great difficulties, eſpecially from Madras, or other places more 
to the ſouthward ; becauſe the winds throughout the whole Bay of Bengal, then blow- 
ing from N. N. E. to E. N. E. and the currents running to the ſouthward, this con- 


trariety affords no hopes of ſucceſs. But for thoſe who ſail from Maſulipatam, or any 


other part of that coaſt more to the northward, or from Bengal, the following directions 
are particularly adapted; they may likewiſe be uſeful to ſhips that are bound to the ſtraits 
from-Dondra head, or Madras, about the end of the weſtern Monſoon; the calms 
and ſhuffling winds muſt at this time retard their arrival on the eaſt caſt of the bay, 
which they cannot reach before the ſetting of the eaſterly Monſoon ; if they conform to 
the following inſtructions, they will ſhorten their paſſage, and render it more ſafe, 
Their track from the ſhoals off the mouth of the Ganges, is to make the weſtern 
coaſt of Great Negrais, and if, by any unforeſeen error in their reckoning, 'they ſhould 


fill with the land to the northward, they muſt have a care of the Buffaloes, (ſce p. 330). 


When they are within ſight of Negrais iſland, it will be neceſſary to keep cloſe along 
the weſt coaſt, to luff up to Pagoda point, and then bear away ſo as to pals to the 
ſouthward of Diamond iſland, ant doll the Drowned iſland: you have an account of 
this pallage in p. 331. | 
„ eee and ſhun the flo e 
which ſet to the weſtward, on leaving Diamond iſland endeavour to make the iflands 
Caboſſa, Tanaſſerim, or thoſe of Torres, which are the weſteramoſt of the Mergai 


Archipelago. Theſe ifands are very high, and may be gen far of at ſea; beſides by | : 


the ſoundings about them, you may form a judgment of their diſtance. 


From theſe iſlands, ſteer S. by E. to go clear of thoſe-along the ſouth part of the 


Coaſt of Tanaſſerim; they are clear and without danger, or at leaſt any that is viſible, 


In 89 3o' north latitude and 13 or 14 leagues Eaſt of Junkſclon, lie the iſlands of 


Sevon, which may be ſeen 6 or 7 leagues off: you leave them on the larboard, and 
thence ſteer S. E. to make Poor o Bourton, which lies 26 or 27 leagues S. S. E. from 
the ſouth point of Junkſclon, and in the latitude 6 35' North. Poolo Bouton is not 
| the only iſland to be ſeen, all the Coaſt of Queda being encompaſſed with ſeveral 
others of different ſizes, and very high. Thoſe of Troctou, Loucava, and Ladda, are 
the moſt conſiderable, and to the eaſtward of this laſt lies che port of Queda, where 
GTO ee 1 
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c by W. 15 or 16 leagues; 
e l ifend is round, erg to, covered widh.erees, and about 1+ league in circum- | 
ference ; it is clear all round and may be approached with fafety : its ſituation almoſt 
in the middle of the entrance of the ſtraits of Malacca, (being by itſelf, and out of 
ſight of the coaſt, and the adjacent iſlands) makes it eaſily known, and it becomes a 
mark to the ſhips that come in, or go out of this ſtrait. n len 


you have 60, 50, and 40 fathoms. 


Should you be bound to the Road of Quzva, you are to leave Poola 6 
leagues to the ſouthward, and fail to the Eaſt to get a ſight of Poolo-Ladda, a very high 
iſland, which you leave on the north ſide, ſteering toward an iſlot called Poolo Rat, diſtant 


from it; 3 leagues to the ſouthward; then you ſteer toward two other ſmall iſlands or 


rocks, called Pyers, 4 leagues diſtant W. by S. from Queda river; ranging them along 
to the North or the South, you come to anchor in 6 fathoms, ooze, one league from the 
river's entrance, which is then bearing E. by N. and a huge mountain on the north ſide, 
called the Elephant N. E. 2 or 3* N. the principal of the Pyers. W. by S. 4* W. 
Paolo Biddan S. S. E. Prince of Wales's Iſland, South; and the white fort at the en- 


trance of Queda river E. N. E. 2 E. It is e at 10-0'clock on full and 


change Gaps, and it riſes 6 feet, | 

Having had ſight of Poolo Pera, ſhips 3 leave the iſland to the 
ſtarboard, and ſtand towards Pains dr WaLzs's ISLaxp, (Poolo Pinang) bearing E. S. E. 
about 21 leagues from the former. 

From Poolo Pinang 8. 26 E. 24 leagues, lies Poolo Dinding ; thoſe who ſail from 
one to the other, with a fair wind, ſhould keep in 20, or 25 fathoms; but if you are 
obliged to turn it, take care not to come under 10 fathoms, mud. To the ſouthyard of 
this Poor o SAMBELONG, or the Nine Jes, extend about 5 leagues from N. W. to S. W.; 
their Iand is high, and forms 3 or 4 mountains, which appear contiguous. 

Pooro Dixbixo has at moſt 2 leagues from North to South; its land is high, and 
riſes in 3 or 4 contiguous hills. The nnn and over 


© againſt the iſland is Perach harbour. 


To the weſtward of the Sambelongs, at 8 leagues a is # lade ſugar loaf iland, 
covered with trees, called Pooto IARRR, which may be ſeen 7 or 8 leagues off; you 
e in 25, 28, 30, 38, and 42 fachoms, mud, and 
che paſſage very fuſe.” 

EE dan did dens wet es te Green ore: thek Pools 
- Jarra, and being 3 leagues to the ſouthward of the former, they will ſteer E. S. E. to 
approach the Malaya ſhore, along which they may coaſt in 7 fathoms water at 1+ league 
eee ee eee you ies 6 fohems ooze, 4 or 5 miles 
from the entrance of the OE HT 00 POO Caran point will then bear 

N. W. 


2 ; Way. 
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leagues 

D fiery; "you wut ie Mi 
road, E. by N. GE CE OO e RE APO EE W. 
in ſight of the Arroas. 

When you go to Malacca, without ſtopping at Salangore, [being in Ude 
tween the Sambelongs and Poolo Jarra, you are to ſteer S. by E. eaſterly, to get ſight of 
the Arroas, which lie to the S. S. E. 3? E. diſtant 24 leagues from the latter. In coming 
from Poolo Jarra to the Arroas the depths are very unequal, you find them alternately 
from 35 to 40, 48, 42, and ſometimes 50 fathoms ; when you are failing about the Ar- 

roas, if towards the Eaſt you ſhould find yourſelf in 12 or 14 fathoms, which are on the 
Arr hank, you muſt tack about immediately. nnn ED 0 
roas, &c. in the ſection which is the third after this.) 

It is high water in the road of Salangore at 5 o'clock + ene 

Thoſe who fail from Maſulipatam, or any other place on the Coaſts of Golconda or 
Oriſſa, in the months of January or February, have no occaſion to make Negrais; it is 
then ſufficient to croſs over to the eaſtern coaſt, between Preparis, and Cocos iſlands, 
or between theſe laſt and the north point of Great Andaman: From laying theſe iſlands, 
they muſt FW benen een 

directions. 5 

As for thoſe_ who fail from Dondra head, „ Moles, w/the fees 0 
about the end of the weſtern Monſoon, they may make Little Andaman, going through 
the channel on the ſouth fide thereof, or that of Sombreiro, if they cannot reach the 
former ; thence they fail towards the Coaſt of Queda, meme 
Poolo Pera as above. 

Many reaſons, obſerves M. D*Apr2s, render-the eaſtern coaſt of the Straits of Malaces 
preferable for navigation to the weſtern coaſt ; ſuch as the ſituation of ſeveral places con- 
- venient for trade, the more regular courſe of the tides, chiefly a leſs ſteep bottom, and 


conſequently better for anchoring, than on the Sumatra ſide. He remarks alſo, that in 


the whole extent of the Straits of Malacca, as far as the Governor's Straits, the ebb 
which ſets to the N. W. is much more rapid, and of a longer duration than the flood that 
runs towards the S. E. This is the cauſe that at all times the ſtraits are ſooner paſſed 
in coming from the S. E. than from the N. W. even with the N. W. Monſoon. 
Therefore navigators ought to be attentive to all the circumſtances which are favour- 
able to their voyage ; they muſt anchor, in caſe of a calm, as ſoon as they perceive the 
tide is againſt them; they are to avail themſelves of every breeze, every ſquall, by the 
help of which they may ſtem the tide ; or they muſt let their ſhip be carried by the 
current when they ſee it ſetting through the fair channel, and no danger in the 
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The ſathe öbſervation in favour of the Malaya coaſt, or eaſtern coaſt of the Straits of 
ke tors ents ride Nichelſon. © It has been found by experience,” ſays this 
gentleman, that paſſages have generally been more expeditiouſly made on the Malay 

coaſt, which is leſs ſubject to calms, and where you have little or no current, but rather 
- a tide which is alternately in your favour; where alſo you may anchor when the wind or 
tide is againſt you, and keep what you have got.” Mr. Nichelſon went through the 
77 Ra FEE eng ton 
EO INN. | 


INSTRUCTIONS o SAILING ao DONDRA HEAD, 
| To PARCELAR HILL, in Tu STRAITS or MALACCA. , 


By Captain THORP. 


ROM ds, head, to the Nicobar iſlands, you will make 12* 13' Eaſt. 

The great Nicobar may be ſeen in the latitude of 635 but the weather is 

generally thick. You have ſoundings not above 2 or 3 leagues off, viz. 60 fathoms at 
af leagues, 40 at 14 league, and 18 at:; mile, coral rocks. 

From the Nicobars ſteer E. S. E. be grace had deming North. e 
it will bring you in ſight of Poolo Gomez and Acheen Head. All along the Sumatra 
ſhore is deep water, for which reaſon, as ſoon as you have made any part of Sumatra, ſteer 
over E. by S. or E. by N. as the wind will permit, to get over to the eaſtward, In the 
htitude of 6? 35/ or 40“ you will make ſeveral iſlands, ſome in the ſhape of ſlippers ; 
run in till you can ſtoop with the ſtream anchor, for you frequently meet with a N. E. 
current. You muſt wait for the wind, which you generally have in the evening, and 
will find it tedious : bur chis ſhore is the beſt. on. account of « current ſertng "right out 
when you keep the Sumatra ſhore on board. 

Off Pool Pinanc (Prince of Wales's s iland), the Dutch and Portugueſe lay down 
a ſmall rock in 20 feet water, but I never ſaw it nor minded it. As you go to the ſouth- 
ward you will make the land ſhewing in deep bays. | 

« When you come up with the Sambelongs at 3 leagues, and you ſhould want water, 
ſtand in for Pool o Dinvino, which is a very ſecure place to anchor at, obſerving the 
following directions. 

Eg When you are come within a leagues of the Sambelongs, ſteer in N. E. for Poolo 
Dinding, which will bear N. E. by N. and ſome high land that makes the bay on the 
eaſt ſide of the iſland, N. E. by E. The Sambelongs from S. E. by S. to S. by E. 5 
leagues, you will ſee a ſmall rock lying ih the paſſage; near which you may keep, if 
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you thing propery, for there is 20 fachoms cloſe to it; you may ſes Poolo Jam. bearing 
S. W. + W. 9 leagues, 

enen N. E. and N. E by E. jult en en find the tides to ſet, you open the 
Two Dindings; luff cloſe to the innermoſt, keeping near the bluff point of Dinding, for 


nearer the eaſtern ſhore than the iſlands, you will meet with ſhoal water and hard ground. 


When you haul about the point, which will be N. W. you will ſee a ruined Dutch fort, 
| and ſeveral rocks which you may approach as near as you chooſe, there being 5 fathoms 
cloſe to them. You will ſoon find out the watering place, when you go to this fort. 
From the ſmall rock before mentioned to Poolo Dinding, you will meet with a few caſts 
e eee eo 2; 49-6 ono ee but as you run farther 
in, your ſoundings are regular. 

When you run out, and get clear af a ſteer over for the Anzoas, 
and keep within 4 leagues of them: for if you are at a greater diſtance, your ſoundings, 
if regular, will be upon the North Sand. Keep the Arroas in ſight, or 2 or 3 leagues 
off, until you get the round one W. by N. then Parceiar HII will bear to the north- 
ward of Eaſt, and your ſoundings will be upon the South Sand, where you muſt keep 
them ; for if you get the hill ro the ſouthward of Eaſt, and diſcern the trees on the low 
land, you will perhaps meet with a rocky place + mile nne 
than 21 fathoms. Ree, 


DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING 
Fron MADRAS ro Tus STRAITS or MALACCA. 


By Captain RICHARD RAWLINGS. 


ROM Mad/zs to the foutherningh of the Maker Jane in the latitude of 6 47/ 
North the courſe is S. 64? E. diſt. goo miles; M. diſt. 13? 30 Eaſt; thence 

e Po in 5 5o! latitude the courſe is E. by S. 290 miles; M. diſt. 5% — 
To Poole Pinang (Prince of Wales's iſland) in latitude 5 go“ the courſe is E. S. E. 
diſt. 64 miles; M. diſt. 1* 8'. You may fail within 2 leagues of the ſhore from Poolo 
Pinang to Poolo Sambelong S. S. E: and S. E. by E. about 100 miles; keep within 3 
leagues; the tide ſets N. W. and S. E.—From Poolo Sambelong to the entrance be- 
tween the Sands, the courſe is S. E. by E. 40 miles; then you will have layed the Sam- 
belongs, and got ſight of the tuft of trees E. by S. keep 3 or 4 leagues off ſhore, and 
bring Poolo Parcelar E. S. E. and ſteer in for it. The beſt judgment is by the lead, 
V North, the tuft of trees N. E. 5 leagues, the 
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two rocks on the larboard fide Eaſt, 3 leagues, Parcelar S. E. 6 leagues; the ſea break- 
ing on the ſtarboard Sand W, S. W. 2 leagues, and at a diſtance from the ſhore 3 
leagues. Keep as near the edge of the Off-ſand, as you may ſee the breakings, bur if 
you come too near, and your ſoundings ſhould be ſand, haul in. When you are up with 
the land, you will perceive the ſea breaking on the ſtarboard fide, and then you are 
abreaſt of the Head-ſand on the larboard, which has 2 fathoms at high water. If it be tide 
of ebb, ſteer S. S. E. if flood, ſteer South, but do not come within 3 leagues of the 
ſouthward Sand. After you are paſt the Sand abreaſt the river, 3 leagues off ſhore, you 
will meet with unequal ſoundings. When Parcelar Hill bore E. 1 S. we deepened from 
16 fathoms, ooze, to 7 fathoms, ſand, and near the ſhore ; we hauled off, and in a glaſs's 
time had 19 fathoms, ooze; then ſteered S. E. by E. from 22 to 28 fathoms. Small 
ſhips, and few of them bound to Salangore, paſs in the inner channel. Polo Parcelar 
bears from the Arroas E. 3 S. 20 leagues; they are eaſily ſeen together, but when you 
hy the latter, you begin to outer the Sand, and it is proper to bring Parcelar E. by S. 
+ S. edging to the ſouthward, that when you come within 8 leagues thereof, it may bear 
E. by N. or E. 2 N. leſt you ſhould run on the Nores Sand, "where hare arc'bur's in- 
thoms ; between the Sands it it ſteep to, with uneven ſoundings. 


It is high water at 5 o'clock, full and change; the tide ſets S. E. by S. and N. W. 
by N. 2 miles per hour; it ebbs 7 hours, and flows 5.” 


DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING ALONG | 
Tur EASTERN COAST or SUMATRA To PARCELAR HILL. 


POOLO VARELLA—Txz ARROAS—NORTH and SOUTH 
SANDS, EC. 


JOINT Pzpro, the north - eaſt point of Acheen road, and Tanjong Goere, or Diamonp 

Point, lie E. by S. or E. S. E. and W. by N. or W. N. W. from each other, at 
the diſtance of 40 or 42 leagues. The whole Coaſt of Sumatra between theſe two 
points, is very high land up in the country, with ſome low land by the fea-fide. When 
you are half-way, you muſt not, if poſſible, keep above 3 or 4 leagues off ſhore, in 
ſoundings of 25 or 30 fathoms, ſo as to be able to anchor in caſe of a calm, or contrary 
tide, for you often meet with currents ſetting to the northward with great rapidity. We 
muſt obſerve that many navigators aſſert that you cannot find the above ſoundings with- 
in leſs than 3 or 4 miles from the ſhore, which proves how deceiving is the diſtance of 
| fuck # bigh kad. | = 
Before 
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„% ͤ 66 Tt pit Dis 6 AG: 
which is diſtant from it g leagues, ſome ſay 14, towards the South. The point is low, 
and has at its extremity two ſeparate clumps of trees which appear at a diſtance 
like two iſlots; the ſmalleſt, being the neareſt to the point, lies in 5* 21 north 
As Diamond point is encompaſſed with dangers, you muſt not approach it nearer than 
3+ or 4 leagues. From hence the Coaſt of Sumatra extends S. E. by S. and has no- 
other elevation bur that of the trees with which it is covered. When Diamond point. 
is bearing W. N. W. 5* W. diſtance 4 leagues, the land perceived to the S. E. by 8. 
and S. S. E. appear like a gunner's quoin a little flattened, and the neareſt land to the 
S. W. by S. at 2 ſmall leagues forms the entrance of a river; you have there 38 fathoms, 
ooze with ſome ſand. The ſoundings, 2 or 3 leagues off at fea, are very unequal; 
which might intimidate thoſe who expect regular depths, proportional to their diſtance 
from the coaſt ; at 5 leagues they find 35 and Jo fathoms, and in ſome parts only 25 and 

20. All the coaſt in going toward the South is low and woody, and the depth begins 
ah gert ut the tance of  Jeages ag hore, when you approach Pools veel, 
which lies 46 leagues S. E. 3* E. from Diamond point. 

Between theſe two places the flood runs S. E. by S. and is much leſs rapid and of 
leſs duration than the ebb which ſets to the N. W. by N. Captain Mackmouth has 
obſerved that from Pedro point to Diamond point there is generally a N. W. current, 
eſpecially when the wind blows freſh at Weſt; but that at Diamond point the tides be- 
gin, and it flows there, at full and change, N. E. by N. or + after 2 o'clock : whereas 
the ebb ſets out much longer and ſtronger to the N. W. than the flood to the S. E. 


This accounts for the contrary tides, mentioned here above, as well as for the currents 


| often met ſetting with great velocity to the northward. 


Poor o VARELLa, (in the old Charts Poolo Verura) lies in 3* 48 latitude North, 6 or 


7 leagues from the ſhore; and may have about 2 leagues in circumference; it is high, 
woody, very clear and bold, excepting ſome ſandy bays, the largeſt of which is ſeen to 


the S. E. you may anchor before this iſland in 12 fathoms; and in 18, a mile off 


ſhore, on its ſouth ſide in a ſmall cove where you may fill water, which runs down a 
hill into a ſmall well, but very ſlow. Some ſhips have taken turtle at this iſland, in 
the night-time ; and the Sumatra fiſhermen frequent it to dry their nets. There is 4 
little rock or iſlot off the north-weſt point, and another to the ſouthward, 

To make advantage of the wind you generally paſs between Poolo Varella and 
the coaſt of Sumatra. There is no danger in failing between them, as the bank 
marked in the Charts has 8 or 9 fathoms water on it; but there are others when you 
approach the coaſt nearer than 3 leagues, ſo that it is neceſſary to keep ſounding: theſe 
are, a bank with 7 fathoms, grey ſand, when the iſland is. bearing 8. S. E. 3 leagues; 
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and Which deepens gradually towards it from 10 to 15 fathoms; another ſhoal to the 

N. E. 8 miles off the north-weſt of the iſland, with only 2 fathoms ; you may ſee its 
breakers, and are then a-breaſt of it, when the iſland bears S. by E. 3 leagues. There 
is alſo a bank, from which Poolo Varella bears from E. by S. to E. S. E. 9 or 10 
leagues, whereon you find 9 or 10 fathoms, 4 leagues from the Sumatra ſhore. 

Eighteen leagues E. + N. from Poolo Varella you meet with Poor o lanka, the 
all Sugar-lof lad already mentioned, ud ſtep to, which may be ſeen 7 or $ leagur 
off. 

When you hoe paſſed Poolo Varella, ſteer toward the Two Bxorntrs, which are 
two iſlots bearing N. N. E. and S. 8. W. about 2 leagues from each other. The 
northernmoſt (Poolo Quandan) is about 3 miles round, and lies S. E. by S. 9 leagues 
from Poolo Varella ; the ſouthernmoſt (Poolo Salanama) is a little larger; you paſs to 
the caſtward of theſe iſlots, near which you have 29 or 30 fathoms. There is no need to 
paſs between them and Sumatra ; beſides it is reported there is ſhoal water. 

From the Two Brothers ſhips that go to Malacca ſhape their courſe toward the 
Anroas or Aro Isl AN Ds, E. S. E. about 22 leagues; theſe iſlands are in two cluſters, 
which conſiſt of ſeveral iſlots and rocks near each other, and covered with high trees 
which make them perceivable 8 or 9 leagues off; they lie in 30 50! latitude North, and 
each cluſter is named after the two moſt remarkable iſlots among them, viz. the Roux p 
Ano of Poolo Famar, which is the eaſternmoſt, and the Gu RAT or Loxno Arroa, about 
3+ leagues in circumference, a low and flat iſland, which is the weſternmoſt as well as 
the fartheſt to the North. Round Arroa, the leading mark for the channel between the 
North and South Sands is very ſmall, and has a tuft of trees on each fide; to the N. E. 
ol it about 4 miles, there is a remarkable rock with breakers, which is not to be ſeen far 
at high water; and another equally remarkable lies N. E. from the Long Arroa. A rocky 
bank even with the water's edge is ſaid to lie N. W. by W. from the ſame Arroa, at 4 
| leagues, and according to others, 10 leagues diſtance. You muſt come no nearer the 
Arroas than 1 4 league, leſt the ebb tide ſhould horſe you among them and into dangers. 
There is water . all round, but the depth is very irregular, as wel as the quality of 
the ſoundings. 

The courſe of the tides here is, the flood S. E. by E. and the ebb N. W. by W. 

As you are generally obliged to turn it hereabout, you muſt make the beſt advantage 
you can of the tides, and be very cautious, in ſtanding toward the Malaya ſhore, to be- 
ware of the bank which lies to the N. E. of the Arroas; the ſhoaleſt part of which is 
covered with rocks whereon the ſea breaks, ſometimes at low water neap tides, and in 
very blowing weather; and the other parts have only 2 or 7 fathoms water. It may 

be conſidered as the moſt dangerous in theſe ſtraits, and ſhould not be approached nearer 
than 14 or 15 fathoms. Soundings of ooze are not always a certain proof of the diſtance 
from its edge, becauſe there are (even upon this bank) ſoundings of that ſort, clear and 
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greeniſh, which would deceive any one who ſhould truſt them. The ſouth point of this 
bank forms the north fide of the channel, through which you croſs from the Arroas to 
Parcelar hill, redo let . 
above g ſeet water... 

To the ſouthward of the North Sand, ns Tho Ado af: Ob FOR IE We 
other called the Sourn Sau, which, although the beſt to keep on, muſt be approached 
with the greateſt caution. The ſoundings are very irregular and deceiving upon itz you 
will fall there from 23 to 16, 12, 9, 10, 7, and 6 fathoms ; there are places at its north 
EIS. have but ee 
end. 

. K lies in 25 30 Eagle Nah and as is 
riſes upon a low land covered with trees, it appears the more conſpicuous : it is the 
leading mark to paſs between the banks of the Arroas to the Malaya ſhore ; 2 

14 leagues from this low land to Poolo Jammar, or Round Arroa. 

The North Sand lies N. N. W. and 8. S. E. and is about 9 or 10 leagues long. Its 


ſouth part, which they call the North Sand Head, to diſtinguiſh it from that toward the 


North, lies E. N. E. 30 E. about 8 leagues from Round Arroa, and W. by N. 6 or 7 
leagues from the low land which projects to the weſtward of Parcelar hill: alſo the 
northern part of the South Sand bank is bearing E. 7 S. 7 or 8 leagues from the ſaid 
low land. The extent of this latter bank is S. E. by E. and N. W. by W. about 12 
leagues. FP 2 
bottom very uneven, from 30 to 8 fathoms. 

bn the wade of the ela A o 
with only 2% or 3 fathoms, hard and ſhining ground, which makes it very dangerous. 
When Parcelar hill remains to the E. 3* S. and you begin to ſee the great trees which 
are upon the low land at the foot of this hill, and Round Arrea is bearing W. 9 3o/ N. 
there are alſo two other banks of very hard ground in the channel, but as they have 
from 9 to 8 fathoms water, you have nothing to fear 21 
theſe lies between the ends of the North and South Sands, 

The tides are very ſtrong between the North and South Sands and Parcelar hill 
The flood ſets, as it has been obſerved before, to the S. E. by E. and the ebb to the 


N. W. by W. F 


riſes 8 or g feet. | 
When you. croſs from the Arroas to Parcelar hill, and are obliged to turn through 


ite channel, with contrary winds, all navigators agree that you may bring Parcelar hill. 


from E. 9* S. to E. 9® N. between the extremes of the North and South Sand heads; 
but if you are far enough to the eaſtward to loſe ſight from the deck, of Round Arroa, 
before you can diſcover the low land round Parcelar hill, then you muſt not go to the 
— the place where you have Farcelar lull. bearing Exit: becauſe if 

Parcelar 
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Parcelar kill were to bear E. g9*s; then you ſhould be upon the bank of 2+ 888 
above mentioned. TT borrow more on the ſouth 
fide, in bringing Parcelar hill to bear E. 5 N. or elſe E. by N. when you are in fight 
of the low land. About this hill, cn e eee r 
boat ſounding a-head, -as it is generally practiſed in the channel. 

' When, you have a farourable wind to croſs from the Arroas, you mult take great 
„rn be Wi gs S.; this is the 
beſt bearing, ORE RE ee Rh pn ener Bd; you 


may bring it to bear E. by N. or more northerly. 


When you have doubled the North and South ee ee hs 9 5 
to the E. 5 8. ts 1+ league diſtance of the lov land, then you ay il to Cape 


Rachado. 


But a wert inſtruRtion is required for going through the channel with an account of | 
the different depths of water you meet with in croſling over. | 

Being off the Arroas, within 3 leagues of them, in nf Hp P'S STOR 
courſe, with reſpe& to the tides and winds, ſo as to keep Round Arroa from W. + 8. 
to W. 2 S. till you get fight of Parcelar hill, as above directed; in this track you will 
have irregular ſoundings from 12 or 14 to 18, 20 and 25 fathoms; and when Round 
Arroa bears W. 8* S. 6 or 7 leagues, you will ſoon ſhoal your water to 12, 10, and 9g fa- 
home, when you are on the weſternmoſt bank, and between the North and South Sand- 


heads. ® 


Parcclar hill -bearing off you- Eaſt or E. 4 8. the following beariogs; ans <0 
Mr. Nichel/ſon, are pretty good hereabout, viz. keep Parcelar hill due Eaſt, and you will 


have 9 and 10 fathoms on this weſternmoſt bank, and ſoon deepen to 15, 18, 20, 22, 


and 23 fathoms; then you are between the weſternmoſt and eaſternmoſt banks : the mo- 
ment you begin to loſe ſight of Round Arroa upon deck, you are coming upon the 
eaſternmoſt bank, and will ſhoalen your water to 15, 12, 10, 9% fathoms; and when you 
can juſt ſee the trees on the low land about Parcelar hill, you are then abreaſt of the 2+ 


fathoms bank. If Parcelar hill bears due Eaſt, it is then 11 or 2 miles to the northward 


of you; you are alſo clear of the South Sand, and may ſteer more ſoutherly, fo as to 
bring Parcelar hill E. by N. or even more northerly. By continuing your courſe to the 
eaſtward you will deepen your water again to 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 fathoms, ooze; 
and from 24 ſhoal again to 17 or 18 fathoms, 5 or 6 miles off the low land of Parcclar 


From 


cm) 


8 x 


ien PARCELAR HILL to CAPE RACHADO aw MALACCA. _ 


PREY reckon 13 leagues to the 8. E. 30 E. from the low point ſtretching weſt- 
| ward of Parcelar hill, to Cape Rachado. The coaſt between is low and woody, 
and forms a deep bight which you are not to enter. Cart RachADo is a high ſteep 
Hill, cut perpendicularly towards the ſea, and ſomething like Mount Dilly, on the Coaſt of 
Malabar, only not ſo high: it projects to ſeaward in a long narrow point of land, which 
forms a deep bay on each fide of it, with a ſmall rock or iſlot near its extremity, and a 
rocky reef extending 4 of a league towards the N. W. When you firſt deſery Cape Ra- 
chado, coming from the north-weſtward, it makes like an iſland, on account of its ſitua- 
tion on a low land, which for ſome time is not ſeen. About a league without the cape you 
may ſee the low and woody land of Sumatra, from the deck, this being the narroweſt- 
part of the ſtraits to the northward of Malacca. 
| About 3 4 or 4 leagues off this coaſt is the edge of the South Sand above mentioned, 
which lies S. E. by E. and N. W. by W. and bounds the paſſage on that ſide; if a 
foul wind ſhould oblige you to turn Cape Rachado, you muſt be cautious of ſtanding 
too near the coaſt on the one hand, and too near the South Sand on the other. From 
Parcelar hill to this cape, you muſt keep at leaſt 1+ league off ſhore, and even for 
ſafety farther off, to round the South Sand; and having doubled it, you ſteer a courſe to 
go about + of a league without the cape. The ſoundings between it and Parcelar hill are 
from 15, 20, 25, 30 to 35, and in ſome places 40 fathoms; but in general very irre- 
. gular, deepening and ſhoaling ſeveral fathoms at a caſt; ſo that, in the night-time there 
is no judging by them where you are. The ground is all ooze, except about the mid- 
dle of the channel —Within 2 or 3 miles of the cape you will have 18, 22, 23, or 25 
fathoms, and only 15, 16, or 18, at 2 or 2+ leagues, the cape bearing E. N. E. Then 
3 or 3+ leagues to the weſtward of the ſaid cape, you find 30 and 35 fathoms, from 
which it ſhoals ſuddenly to 10 fathoms hard ground, on the South Sand. 
lere the tides run very ſtrong, eſpecially” in the ſprings, flowing, on the full and 
change, N. W. and S. Log arbor od 
northward. | ; 
About 2 leagues E. by S. from Cape Rachado is the mouth of che river Ling, o 
Linguy, a place which produces much tutenague. | 
Marc lies 8 or 9 leagues E. S. E. from Cape Rachado. | 
From Cape Rachado, Malacca hills bear E. by 8. z S. and Great Water Iſland S. E. + S. 
about 12 leagues. But the courſe to Malacca road is 8. E. by E. about 9 leagues, the 
| roaſt between forms ſeveral bays, and there are to be ſeen the mouths of ſeveral rivers; 
, IRE Kot Crane (6 Kent We hore, on EEE IE IRE OO. . 
. 
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of 16 to 20, and 25 fathoms, oozy ground, from 3 to 6 miles off ſhore: nn 
Rachado bears N. W. 3 or 4 leagues, and about 4 or 5 miles off the coaſt, there is a 


hard bank of 13 fathoms, but within as well as without it you find 20 and 24. Alſo 
about midway between the latter cape and Malacca road, lies a rock above water, about 


a mile off ſhore, which cannot be reckoned dangerous, as no ſhips have occaſion to 
come ſo near the ſhore. _ 

Aſter you have doubled Cape Rachado, you ſteer, as ſaid above, S, E. by E. and ſoon. 
diſcover the tower of Malacca, on this fide of which you perceive a ſmall iſlot, called 


Fiſher's and, or Woody Nand, and range it along at 1 or 2 miles diſtance to go and 


anchor in the road of Malacca. 


« There is no danger,” fays Mr.  Nichelſon, going into Malacca road; if you are in 


the offing, in 20 or 23 fathoms, you ſhoalen your water gradually to 7 fathoms, as you 


run in for the road. I would not adviſe a great ſhip to go into leſs than 74 fathom ; 
for it ſhoals ſuddenly from 7 to 5 and 4 fathoms. Ships likewiſe ſhauld be ſtill more 
careful not to go too far to the ſouthward, or to the ſouth-caſt part of the bay, for 
there the ground is foul and rocky, and ſhoalens ſuddenly from 8 to 3 fathoms. Off 


Fiſher's Iſland there is no danger; I have. ſounded well about it, and found that a 


ſhip, upon occaſion, might go within + a mile of it, in 16 fathoms water, or have 10 fa- 
thoms within 4 mile, and 20 within 1 mile of it. Tou may anchor in Malacca road 
from 13 to. 75 1 o0zy ground, Malacca church on the north-weſt part of Mount 
Moar E. 27 30“ N. the ſouth-weſt part of Fiſher's iſland W. 36 15/ N. and the 
outermoſt of the Four Brothers, or Water iſlands, E. 50? 20'S. Wr 
14 mile. 

« It flows in Malacca road, at full 1 8. 8. E. and N. N. W. „ 3 


The flood runs E. S. E. and the ebb. W. N. W. pretty ſtrong rides. Hal food in the 


road is high water aſhore, at ;̃ ebb a ſhip cannot get into the river.“ 
MaLacca, or Malack, lies in 2 12“ latitude North, and 102? 12/ longitude Eaſt from- 


London. This city was famous at the time of the diſcovery of the Indies, and the 


Portugueſe conquered it in 1511; they were expelled in 1641, after a ſiege of 6 months, 
by the Dutch, who have kept it ever ſince, and Malacca is now the capital of their ſet 


tlements in the Malaya Peninſula. Malacca gives its name to the ſtraits, between the 
Coaſt of Malaya and the north-eaſt part of Sumatra; through theſe ſtraits they go from 
the North-indian ſea to the Gulf of Siam, to China, to the Philippine and. Molucca 
iſlands. The ſituation of this city, in the middle of the ſtraits, renders. it one of the 
greateſt markets in India. Here the Dutch have a ſtrong, fort and a. conſiderable ſet- 
tlement: their church ſtands upon a high hill in the middle of the garriſon, and is al- 
ways kept very white. which e n nn Moe 
diſtance.. 1 N 3 > , ; &$: » s — 
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. ee ĩ˙³ ht 
. you have the river between 'the fort and houſes; then ſteer directly in for the river, 
that being the deepeſt channel: the landing-place is on the larboard ſhore, as ſoon as you 
enter the river, about two ſtones throw from the bridge. On landing it is cuſtomary to 
wait on the Shahbunder, whoſe houſe is juſt by ; and he ſends to the Governor, to know 
if he is at leiſure to receive you; when you wait on this officer ſome preſent is expected, 
as well for him as for the Governor. Here, is nothing to be had for the people, but old 
ki» os eng ee er deer. FO Eg: e ARE EIN 
goods. 

Wy hve bam frenting of the voyages'ro Mill irkng tn th E. and S. W. Mon- 
ſoons, from the different places ſituated to the weſtward ; but before we ptoceed to give 
inſtructions for the reſt of the ſtraits, it appears more convenient that we ſhould direct 
thoſe who embarking at Malacca, are bound to any of thoſe weſtern places. 4} 


D IR ECTIONS vox RETURNING FROM MAL ACC A 
10 THE COAST of COROMANDEL, BENGAL, AND OTHER WESTERN F 
AT DIFFERENT SEASONS or THE YEAR. | 


— By Monſ."'D'A PRES. 
HE bad weather which prevails on the Coaſts of Coromandel and Golconda 
| during the months of November and December, makes it unſafe for ſhips to 
arrive then at thoſe places; ſo that they are obliged to wait at Malacca till the 1oth of 
December, which is the proper time to undertake this voyage with ſafety. | 

Having doubled Fiſher's iſland, which forms the weſt ſide of the road, you deer towped 
Cape Rachado, and thence, to the low point of Parcelar hill, with a leading gale, the 
winds blowing then from E. N, E. to N. N. E. and with the help of the tides, obſerming 
to weigh when they are favourable. 

"When you have paſſed Parcelar point, you muſt ſteer W, N. W. until Parcelar bil 
bear E. 4 N. then keep it in that direction to pals between the North and Sourh Sands. 
This courſe will ſoon bring you in fight of the eaſternmoſt or Round Arroa (Poolo 
Jamar) heretofore deſcribed ; N 
weather, Parcelar hill and this jſlot can be ſeen at the ſame time. j 

As ſoon. as you are e off the e yao-cuge fuer , W. e 
N. W. n for, in ſight of the little rocks that ſurround theſe iſlanda, you are to the 
N 4 30 2 weſtward 


125 63800 
weſtward of the banks, which conſequently are doubled: you will be in mid- channel be- 
tween the banks and the iſlands when the latter bear S. W. 3 leagues. In this part you 
ee eee e eee 20-20 eee whey pov: approach" is les IR 
to 16 and 17 going towards the edge of the North Sand. g 
\ Keeping N. W. by N. will bring you in ſight of Poolo Jarra, Wat enn und the 


Sambelongs or Nine Iſlands, the currents generally run to the N. W. and afford ae ad- 


vantage not to be met with on the Sumatra ſide. | 
From Poolo Jarra, if you cortinue your courls N. N. W. « and N. W. by N. you may 
firſt ſee Poolo Pinang, or Prince of Wales's Nand, ge OI OR 
at what diſtance you chooſe, - - 

From Poolo Pera, ee e eee Weed aid eee 6. 
Nicobar iflands, between or to the ſouthward of which you may paſs, as you like beſt. 
It is reckoned 95 leagues W. by N. 5 N. from Poolo Pera to theſe iſlands. Several 
ſhips paſs through the Sombreiro channel, which is more northerly : others bound to 


Pullycat, or Madras, ehe Ne ne the. der r s u d e e ee eee your 
make choice, according to the port you are bound to. 


If you are going to Maſulipatam, or any other place more northerly, it will be better 
in leaving Poolo Pera, to ſhape your courſe to paſs between the iſlands to the northward 
of the Andamans : this procceding is ſurer, on account of the winds out in the Bay, 
which blow from the northward, and the currents running to the fouthward. 

Obſerve farther, eſpecially in January, to make the land always to the northward of 
the port you are going to; and, as you come near the land, keep a good look out, in 
order to avoid being deceived by the currents, 

Ships from the Gulf of Siam, China, or the Philippine Iſlands, which fail in February ot 


March, through the Straits of Malacca, for the Coaſt of Coromandel, muſt follow the 


preceding direction, and fail by the Nicobar iſlands, or through the Sombreiro channel, 
as to thoſe who go from Malacca to Bengal in the N. E. Monſoon. We ſhall not re- 


peat here what has been already ſaid. 


If you undertake this voyage from Malacca, een May and June, 
when the weſterly Monſoon is ſettled in theſe ſeas, you muſt from the Arras ſteer to- 
ward the Two Brothers, keeping along the Coaſt of Sumatra, and the Acheen i/lands ; 
thence you endeavour to fall in with the Coaſt of Oriſſa in latitude 18* 3o' North; as 
it has been ſhewn page 290 and following, in the inſtructions concerning the voyages of 
Bengal, to which the navigator is referred for the reſt. 

Thoſe who fail from Mhlacts, te the” end of Oftober' ar Nowinber, or de l- 
hbar coaſt, muſt ſteer from Poole Pers to go to the ſouthward of the Nicobar 
iſlands; then ſhape a courſe to make the iſtand of Ceylon to the northward of the Baſſas, 
and fail along the ſouthern coaſt thereof, as it is ſhewn in the ee for voyages 
WWW n | 

DIRECTIONS 
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DIRECTIONS rox SAILING THROUGH THE STRAITS or MALACCA, 
From MALACCA To Tus STRAITS os SINCAPOUR. 


HEN you weigh from the road of Malacca you are to paſs without the Water 
Nandi, which are called alſo the Four Brothers, the ſouthernmoſt of which bears 
3 leagues S. E. by S. from the anchorage, and may be coaſted at about + 'a league diſ- 
tance, You deepen your water gradually from 8 to 20 fathoms; and from 5 to 6 miles. 
without theſe ſmall iſlands, you will have from 20 to 25 fathoms; the bottom oozy 
and good anchorage. Hereabout the flood runs S. E. by S. and the ebb N. W. by N. 
at the rate of 1+ knot. 

Having paſſed the ſouthernmoſt iſſand ſteer S. E. or S. E. by S. to give a good birth. 
to Formoſa point and river, before which there is a bank whoſe outer edge ſtretches to- 
1 or 2 leagues from the coaſt ; it lies along ſhore S. E. by E. and N. W. by W. 
from its ſouth-eaſt end Mount Formoſa bears N. E. by N. and Mount Moar N. W. 
by N. and from its north-weſt end, Mount Formoſa. is bearing E. + S. and Mount. 
Moar- North; and N. by W. Jul whore the bank. thaw is anacher- wth. coke ws 
thoms, hard ground. 

Eight leagues and a half E. by S. from the ſouthernmoſt of the Water iſlands les 
Mount Mon, or Mount Meera, remarkable for the land about it being all low and 
woody; it bears 7 or 8 leagues E. by S. + S. from the Water iſlands. mann 
- Formoſa the coaſt ſtretches S. E. and S. E. by E. 

Mount Fox nos is better diſtinguiſhed than Mount Moar,. and: bears Gin the- 
outermoſt Water iſlands E. S. E. = S. 11 or 12 leagues, and off Mount Moar 8. E. 5 or 
6 leagues. The bank juſt now mentioned bars up the river. Formoſa, and permits no- 
nearer approach to the coaſt than 5 or 6 miles. Hanne | 
going, that you ſhould not come too near its verge. | 

In your track to Mount Moar, you have ſoundings from 20 to 24 and POP Kenai 
| 00zy ground, from 3 to 4 or. 5 leagues off ſhore ; and pretty much the ſame depth from, 
Mount Moar to Formoſa point and river, at the ſame diſtance. If the winds are con- 
trary, you may ſtand over from 15 fathoms on the Malaya, ſhore, to 15 fathoms on the 
Sumatra ſhore, but no nearer. The tides hereabout are very uncertain. 

From Mount Formoſa to Poor o Pisanc the direct courſe is S, E..5* 8. date 
diſtance about 9 leagues. Having doubled the bank off Formoſa river, you ſteer along 
S. E. and when Mount Formoſa. bears N. E. between 3 and 4 leagues, you will raiſe 
this iſland bearing S, E. + E. or 8. ann have ſoundings from 20 to 


22. 


+ * 
aa 


* 


„„ 
22 or 23 fathoms, oozy ground. The ſtraits here are not above 10 leagues broad. 
Poolo Piſang is a pretty large, high, and woody iſland, which lies at 2 leagues diſtance 
from the main, and forms a channel in which there are not leſs than 4 fathoms water; 
on the welt ſide of it lie 3 other ſmall iſlands, the largeft of which affords ſometimes 
good water, and boats may land there commadiouſly at high water, in a bay on the north- 
weſt part: this iſland may be ſeen in clear weather g or 10 leagues off; then it makes in 
little hummocks, like a boat turned bottom upward. It flows here North and South, 
Ships always keep on the Malaya fide (on which they may borrow when neceflary 
into 11 or 12 fathoms with ſafety), becauſe off the oppoſite ſhore are many ſhoals, and 
foul ground. In the middle there is a bank which ſtretches E. S. E. and W. N. W. 
8 leagues in length, and is very dangerous on account of its irregular depth, which 
on the -north-weſt part chiefly, falls ſuddenly from 25 to 4 fathoms ; and you may con- 
clude the like all over it. From the weſternmoſt part of this bank Mount Formoſa 
bears N. E. by N. and Poolo Piſang E. by S. about 8 leagues, or juſt in ſight, and from 
the eaſt end of the ſaid bank Poolo an Mere bara 2 N. r 
2 or 2+ leagues diſtant. | 

Between this bank and Poolo Piſang is the common channel, the 'exding marks for 
which are; Mount Formoſa N. N. W. + W. and Carimon S. S. E. +; E. in 21 or 22 fa- 
thoms, mid- channel; or from 9 to 10 or 12 fathoms, 2 or 2 miles Som Poolo Piſang, 

to 18 ar 19 fathoms on the ſand-fide, from which ic ſhoals ſuddenly to 10, 9, 7, 5 fa- 
thoms. The channel is but narrow, according to moſt navigators, having not more, as 
they imagine, but 4 miles from the ſhoal, off the iſland, to the ſand. Jo 

« But in my opinion,” ſays Mr. Nicheſſon, « the channel is at leaſt 2 $ wide, and 
I am well aſſured of it by my own experience: for when Mount Formoſa bore N. 4 W. 
Poolo Piſang E. 4 S. 4 leagues, and Great Carimon Iſland S. E. we had from 21 3 
fathoms water: we ſteered E. S. E. 2 S. 6 miles, and had from 21 to 17 fathoms; Mount 
Formoſa bearing then N. by W. + W. and Poolo Piſang E. t N. 6 or 7 miles. We 
ſteered the ſame courſe 5 miles, and had from 17 to 19; fathoms, now Mount Formoſa 
(which is the leading mark through between the iſland and the ſand), bore N. N. W. 3 W. 
and Poolo Piſang E. N. E. northerly. We ſteered S. E. 3 miles, and had from 20 to 
21 fathoms, and Mount Formoſa bore N. N. W. 3 W. Poolo Piſang N. E. E. 5 miles, 
and Great Carimon S. E. by S. then we were clear of the ſand to the ſouth- weſtward of 
ir. This proves that the channel is wider than moſt navigators have ſuppoſed it. 
We were a fleet of 11 fails, and much ſcattered; ſeveral ſhips without * 42 us, 3 
or 4 miles, and none had ſhoalenings on this ſand,” 

From Poolo Piſang to Poor o Cocos, or Cocops, the diſtance is about 32 leagues 
8. E. 1 E. This is a low flat iſland ſo cloſe to the Malaya ſhore that you cannot 
diſtinguiſh it to be an iſland till you have paſſed it; but it may be known by its trees, 
. IN} Ss PRee NY Og and Poolo Cocob lies a 


3 | ſmall 


_ * 
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nnn . Coaſt of Malaya; you 
have ſoundings in this track from 17 to 20 fathoms, mud. 2 


You aff oblerve that berween Pools Ping und" Paolo Coceb the MANY couft 
is flat and ſhoal; therefore you are not to a approach it nearer than 14 or 12 fathoms, 


nor to bring Poolo Piſang farther to the weſtward than N. W. or N. W. 2 N. or ſtund 


nearer the Sumatra ſide than 15 fathoms ; under this depth, there is foul ground, and 
ſhoal water, particularly when the eaſt point of the Carimons bears S. E. + E. 4 org 
* leagues; the outermoſt of the Two Brothers (two ſmall rocks) right on with it, about 3 
leagues, and Poolo Piſang N. 4 E. about 2 leagues diſtance, it ſhoals ſuddenly from 15 
fathoms, ſoft, to 9 fathoms, hard ground. The Two Brothers bear from Poolo Cocob- 
E oy B, and between them are good ſoundings from 24 to 15 fathoms. | 

The tides between Malacca and Poolo Piſang, generally flow North and South, or at: 
12 o'clock, full and change, the flood to the S. — ou 
to the N. W. e nite OE, Rrnees: 


1 * 


DIRECTION S ron SAILING THROUGH THE STRAITS or SINCAPOUR, 


OR THE GoveRnoR's STRAITS. 


HREE or four miles SE by E. from Poolo Cocob lies a point of low land, 

called Tanjono BovuLus,, or Taxjong Bovro; which bears from the caſt end of 
Little Carimon iſland N. E. by N. and this diſtance, at about 3 leagues, makes the en- 
trance of the Governor's Straits, or New STRAITS or SINCAPOUR, in which you may ſtand: 
to each ſide in 16 fathoms, ſoft ground, and no danger. Beyond Tanjong Boulus the 
' Coaſt of Malaya forms a bight wherein ſome little rivers empty themſelves; on the eaſt 
fide of the bight is a ſmall iſland called Snakes iſland, between which and the weſtern- 
moſt end of Poolo Panjang, called alſo Long iſland, and Sincapour iſland, is the entrance: 
of the Old Straits. 

The Carimons are two pretty large and high iſlands, called the LirTLs and the 
Great Carimon ; the Great. Carimon, the higheſt of the two, is remarkable by its. 
peak. Between Poolo Cocob and the Carimons you have ſoundings from 17 to 20 
and 24 to 17 fathoms toward the latter, which you are not to approach nearer than 
that depth, oozy ground from ſide to ſide; the eaſt end of Little Carimon. lies S. S. W.. 
about 4 leagues from Poolo Cocob. 

The tides from the Straits of Sincapour, and thoſe from. the Straits of Dryon to the 
ſouth-caftward, meeting here in ſome meaſure, become very uncertain in this entrance, 
„ e they ſer ſtronger 10 the eaſtward and the ſouthward, 
but: 
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but generally longer to the N. W. ſometimes 18 hours one way, and 6 hours the 
« When at anchor, in 22 fathoms,” obſerves M. Nichelſon, © Tree iſland bearing 
S. E. by E. 2 miles, we found the tide ſet 1 + knot from N. W. to North for 12 
hours; ſometimes it would ſlack, and then run ſtrong as before. It ſometimes runs 
as long, or longer, to the S. E. and much ſtronger.” 

Taxx IsLanD, or Saubr IsLaub, is a narrow iſland or fand, lying E. S. E. and 


W. N. W. about 2 miles in length. At low water this iſland is dry; at high water 


it is almoſt entirely covered, there being nothing to be ſeen but a large remarkable 
tree, which is neareſt the caſt part of it, and 5-or 6 cluſters of ſmall ſhrubs, with a 
ſmall rock. The north-weſt ſide of this iſland is broken ground, and from the weſt 


8 end of it runs out a long ledge of rocks, partly dry at low water, and over which the ebb 


tide ſets ; come no nearer this part than 17 fathoms. This iſland being ſteep to, and 
therefore dangerous to be approached in the . night eſpecially, as you can form no 
judgment of its diſtance by the ſoundings, if it cannot be ſeen, you are never to come 


under 15 or 16 fathoms. To the ſouthward of Tree iſland, there is a reef which ſtretches 


a great way off, and to which ſhips bound through the Straits of Dryon muſt give a 
large birth. The tree on this iſland bears from the north peak of Great Carimon E. N. 
and from the ſouth part of Barn Iſland S. by W. about 4 miles. 

To the E. S. E. of Tree iſland lies another called Rep IsLAN D from the red- 
neſs of the ſand on its beach. It is ſmall, covered with green trees, and may be ſeen 


at a pretty good diſtance, To the northward and ſouthward of this are a great num- 
ber of other iſlands. It bears from the ſouth part of Barn iſland S. by W. about 4 


miles. In caſe of neceſſity you may anchor abreaſt of Red iſland, in 18 fathoms water: 


but come no nearer it, on account of the ſeveral rocks which ſurround it. 

Barn IsrAND (called by the French Square Nand, or Paſſage Iſland) is bearing, at 
its ſouth part, from the north ſide of Little Carimon E. = N. diſtance 6: or 7 leagues. 
It is a pretty large iſland, high and woody ; ons wetk Bile of it there is a white mark, 
which at a diſtance much reſembles a large barn, by which it may be eaſily known. 
There is good anchorage to the weſtward of Barn iſland, from g to 14 fathoms, at a diſ- 
tance from 4 to 14 mile off ſhore, the iſland bearing from N. E. to S. E. You have a 


good birth with the outermoſt of the two iſlots, Rabbit and Coney, bearing Eaſt 


ſoutherly, and the extremes of Barn iſland from E. N.E.+N. to N. . of a 
mile off ſhore. 

The RABATT and Conty are two ſmall rocks or iſlots which are ſteep to, and lie 
about + a mile S. by W. 2 W. from the ſouth part of Barn iſland; when they are in one 
Soy boars according” do” Mr: Nichelſon, N. by E. + E. and S. by W. + W. and ac- 
cording to M. D' Après S. by E. and N. by W. there are 22 or 20 fathoms within 2 of 
mile of theſe racks; and at 1 or 1 f mile to the caſtward of them, you have irregular 


ſoundings, 
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you 
find to the weſtward of Barn iſland 22 to 14 fathoms; there you may anchor in Wea 


ground from 9+ to 12 or 14 fathoms, on a bank about 1 T or + of a mile off ſhore; 
between which and Barn iſland you have 18, 19, and 20 fathoms, gravelly ground. 
The ſouthernmoſt of theſe rocks the French have called the Viol, on account of its 
ſimilitude to that inſtrument at a certain point of ſight. 

Being mid-channel, between Tanjong Boulus and Little Carimon, in ſoundings from 
17 to 20 fathoms, oozy ground, Reer to the ſouth-caſtward till you bring the north point 
of Little Carimon to bear W. 4 S. or W. S. then ſteer to the eaſtward with theſe 
bearings, and you will have from 18 to 20 fathoms; and as you advance to the eaſtward, 
you will bring the north high peak of Great Carimon in one with the ſouth point 
of Little Carimon, which will then bear W. by S. + S. and its north point W. + S. 

Theſe are good leading marks to go clear of Tree iſland, about 2 miles to the 
northward of it. Endeavour to get a ſight of this iſland, as ſoon as poſſible, as it lies in 
the fair way, and is one of the beſt marks for Sincapour Straits ; but you muſt be very 
careful of the ſetting of the tide, which in this part is very uncertain; you muſt alſo 
avoid the northern ſhore, leſt being becalmed, or having a ſoutherly wind when out of 
the true tide's courſe, you ſhould be driven in the Old Channel; it would then be difficult 
to get into the fair way again, on account of the conſtant indraught which is found 
amongſt theſe iſlands, 

Continuing to ſteer to the caſtward, with either or both of the above leading marks 
on, you will ſoon percgive the white mark on Barn iſland, bearing E + S. and may fteer 
right for it, with great ſafety. The ſoundings, in the middle of the channel, between 
Tree iſland and Barn iſland are from 24 to 30 and 33 fathoms, which decreaſe on the 
| fide of Tree iſland to 15 and 16 fathoms, under which, as we have already obſerved, it 
is not adviſable to go: on the ſide of Barn iſland they ſhoal to 10 or 9+ fathoms, about 
Z of a mile from the weſternmoſt part of it, where there is good anchorage, as it is like- 
wiſe mentioned here above. From that depth toward Barn iſland, you deepen your 
water to 14, 18, 19, and 20 fathoms, and toward the Rabbit and Coney, from 10 to | 
14, 16, 20 and 22. You may pals, if there be occaſion, within 7 of a mile of che 
Rabbit and Coney, in 20 and 22 fathoms, red gravel. 

The Sincapour Channel lies between the Rabbit and A and Red iſland; you 
may keep in the middle, but it is better to ſtand nearer the Rabbit and Coney, which 
are bold to; whereas the ſouth ſhore is foul and dangerous, with ſunken rocks, ſome of 
which are like the weſternmoſt rocks, that lie S. E. by S. 4 or 5 miles from Barn iſland, 
and can only be ſeen at low water: you have 30 fathoms about a mile to the northward of 
them, and 20 fathoms have been found cloſe to them: there is not more of theſe rocks 
%% n“ 
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+ this anchorage, if it can be avoided; for the e I Oye ne ings. 


iſlands lie, the flood E. by N. and the ebb W. by S. the time of their flowing is uncer- 
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Next to theſe is 8 fingle black: rock; called by ſome the Liban, and by others the 


Buffalo, about the ſize of a ſhip's long boat, which is always to be ſeen ; it lies about one 


half of the channel over from the iſlands, on the ſouth ſide, and is ſteep to, having 17 or 
18 fathoms cloſe to it, and 30 a little without it; this bears from the former danger 
about Eaſt; Wb . W. 28. 


27 or z miles. 


| % de and l u en k, which 

lie E. by N. 6 or 7 miles from the ſecond rock, and S. E. + S. from St. John's iſland; 
but the ſhoal lies S. E. by S. from that iſland, between which and the rocks, you have 
from 15 to 18, e eee 


to the ſouthward. 


| a and Coney your courk: to $t. Jan's iſland is E, by N. or 
E. N. E. according to the wind; the diſtance is about 4 leagues, in ſoundings very irre- 
gular from 30, 25, 20, and 18 fathoms, hard ground, decreaſing 5, 6, or 8, and ſome- 


times 10 or 12 fathoms at a caſt. In this track you ſhould borrow on St. John's iſland, 


in order to avoid the dangers, aboye deſcribed, on the ſouth ſhore. You may go within 
a mile or leſs of that iſland, clear of all danger, it being ſteep to; within 4 of a mile from 
it you have 20 and 24 fathoms; and off its ſouthern part it deepens toward the ſouth 
ſhore to 30, 40, and 50 fathoms, and then ſhoalens ſuddenly. 

ST, Jonx's is a pretty large and high 15Land, covered with trees, having two ſmall 
iſlots to the weſtward pretty near it. This is the eaſternmoſt iſland, as Barn iſland is 
the weſternmoſt, on the north ſide of this narrow paſſage ; and they bear of each other 
E. by N. and W. by S. about 4 leagues. In cafe you want wind or tide to paſs through 
before night, there is good anchorage under St. John's iſland, from 12 to 14 fathoms, 
the iſland bearing from W. S. W. to S. W. by W. about 2 miles diſtance. There, and 
indeed on moſt of theſe iſlands, you may have plenty of water, and of wood for cutting. 
You can anchor with as much ſafety to the weſtward of Barn iſland, as before men- 
tioned ; and likewiſe between St. John's and Barn iſland, though it is beſt not to chooſe 


irregular. 
The es WY Sa -between St. John's 1 Barn iſlands, and they et as theſe 


tain; V ao eee 
N. E. Monſoon. . 
From St. John's iſland Point Romania lies E. by N. + N. diſtance 13 leagues, and 
Pedra Branca E. by N. 15 or 16. Between theſe places is a wide and clear channel, 
eſpecially on the north ſide, except a ſand which ſtretches out S. E. from the eaſt end of 
Sincapour iſland, about 6 or 7 miles, even as far as the mouth of the River Johore; it is 
——BGG Its bearings are St. John's iſland 
| VW. S. W. 
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W. S. W. 6 leagues ; the eaſt end of Sincapour iſland N. W. by N. at leagues; Johore 
hill N. E. and the eaſternmoſt land to be ſeen off Point Romania E. + N. 6 leagues. 
Come not under 18 or 20 fathoms water, nor nearet the ſhore than 3 leagues, till you 
are paſt the ſaid bank; W iſland W. N „ 
E. by N. | 

When you have doubled this dangerous bank, eee 
(the coaſt being clear and ſteep) in ſoundings from 15 to 16. fathoms, oozy ground; or in 
the 66r-way, Gom/20 © 25 or 30 fackoms, e for Pegrt Branca,/20 the north” 

ward of which you muſt paſs. _ 

Por Romania is the ſouth-caſternmoſt point of the Malaya Peninſula ; its extre- 
mity is low, but on this fide it riſes into a little hill, called Barbucet hill, which in coming 
from the northward ſerves as a mark to enter the Straits, and when in one with the 
ſouthernmoſt iſland off the point, it bears W. N. W. To the eaſtward of point Ro- 
c 
which together form a very dangerous reef. | 

Pzpra Branca, (the White Stone), „ birds dung, 
which makes it look white, is low and very ſteep; it lies from the outermoſt rock or iſlot 
off Point Romania, E. by S. + S. about 2+ leagues, which is the breadth of the channel. 
In mid- channel the ſoundings are 25 fathoms, near the reef off Point Romania 18 or 20, 
and near Pedra Branca 3o fathoms ; but to the eaſtward of Pedra Branca it decreaſes 
again to 20, 15, and 12. Pedra Branca bearing W. by S. 3 leagues, there are 12 * fa- 
thoms, ſandy ground; but near the reef you have hard ground, and. uneven foundings 
from 17 to 12 fathoms. 

This reef off Point Romania is more extenſive and dangerous than it is generally 
imagined. © We went through theſe ſtraits,” ſays Mr. Nichelſon, in the night, by 
moon-ſhine, with the wind at S. E. and dragged along the ſouth ſide of the reef in 20, 
19, 18, 22, 20, and next caſt had 17 fathoms. I could ſee (by altering the land) that a - 
very ſtrong tide ſet us to the eaſtward; and by ſhoalening the water, imagined we were 
coming near the ſouth-eaſt part of the reef; whereupon anchored in 17 fathoms, and lay 
till day- light; when the ſhip was brought up, tried the current, and found it ſet N. E. by 
N. 4 knots ; and at day-light had theſe bearings, the outermoſt iſland off Point Romania 
W. S. W. 3+ leagues, and Pedra Branca S. S. E. 

« His Majeſty's ſhip Panther made the ſignal of diſtreſs being amongſt the ſhoals ; ſhe 
bore off us N. N. E. about a mile diſtance. She was in 4 fathoms, and had only 3+ all 
round her, except the place ſhe got out at, and there but bare 4 fathoms. At 6 A. M. 
we weighed, being ſlack tide, or low water, and ſteered E. 4 N. 3 miles, in 17, 16;, 
| 17, and 18 fathoms; then ſteered N. E. by N. 2 miles, and had from 18 to 24 fa- 
thoms; then Bintang hill bore S. + E. Barbucet hill W. + N. Pedra Branca 
S. by W. weſterly, and the outermoſt illand off Point Romagia W. by S. + S. about 
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*I would not adviſe a ſhip, going through theſe ſtraits to the eaſtward, with the 
wind South or S. E. to come nearer the ſouth ſide of this reef than 20 fathoms; for ic 
ſhoalens very ſuddenly from 17 to 12, 8, 5, and 4 fathoms, with overfalls of 4 or 5 fa- 
thoms at a caſt; and be careful to obſerve the ebb-tide, which ſets right over the reef 


very ſtrong; for the tide would very ſoon have ſet us near to where the Panther was, 


had we not anchored as we did. 

« Pedra Branca bearing S. W. by S. en, you are clear of the reef; and 
for a long and ſafe leading mark, keep Bintang hill S. by W. + W. which will lead you 
clear of the reef, in no leſs than 15 or 16 fathoms. By ſteermg to the north-caftward,. 


the water deepens faſt to 20, and 25 fathoms. 


Pedra Branca, by a good obſervation, lies in latitude 1b 20' North, and bears from 
Bintang hill N. by W. about 5 leagues. From Pedra Branca to the outermoſt part of 
the reef, the courſe is N. E. by N. 4 leagues; and when Bintang hill bears S. by W. 
+ W. 6 or 7 leagues, in 15 or 16 fathoms, oozy ground, you are without the point of the 
reef, and may then ſteer N. N. E. or N. by E. for Poolo Aore. Bintang and Bar- 
bucet hills bear from each other N. W. by N. and S. E. by S. 10 or 12 league. 

* In the N. E. Monſoon the flood runs ſtrong into the ſtraits, through the narrow 
paſſage between the Romania rocks and Pedra Branca (S. W. without, and W. S. W.. 
in the narrow paſſage) frequently for 12 hours together, and ſometimes longer, when 
it blows freſh. But in the S. W. Monſoon the ebb- tide runs longeſt to the E. N. E. 
and N. E. over the reef, at the rate of 4 knots. The time of high water, at full 


and change, is uncertain; only in the S. W. Monſoon it flows neareſt North and 


South, or 12 hours; but in the N. OO ee ee 


winds.” / 


The paſſage to the ſouthward between Pedra Branca and BinTano or Buran 
Iſland is full of rocks and dangers. On the ſouth part of Bintang is the Port of Rio 
in latitude 1? O! North. The French ſhip Viꝑilant gives the following directions for 
failing toward this port. Tou bring Barburet hill North, and a South courſe carries 
you to the entrance between Poolo Battam and Poolo Bintang ; there lies a. ſmall, 


| ſhoal in that entrance, on either ſide of which you may go, and thence the ſame ſouth 


courſe carries you to Poolo Luban, a ſmall iſland at the fouth end of the channel : be- 
tween it and the ſhoal there is no danger but what you ſee. Give this iſland a good 
birth, and an E. by S. or E. + S. courſe brings you good anchoring ground in 7 fathoms, 
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INSTRUCTIONS rox SAILING Ix Tas S. W. MONSOON,, 


Fat THE NICOBAR ISLANDS, Txzovern: TRR STRAITS or 
MALACCA anp SINCAPORE. 


o Senden Peoas dE Nova, an experienced Portugueſe Pilot, who carried the Cato 
| through theſe STRAITS in June 1770. 


K 
10 From: POOLO RONDO ro rn ARROAS atonc THE SUMATRA SHORE. 


M May, June; July; and Auguſt, the S. W. Monſoon being at its height, the 


winds in the Straits blow chiefly from S. E. to South as in the N. E. Monſoon: 


they blow a good deal to the N. W. 


« Enter the Straits by Poolo Rondo, and ſteer along the Sumatra ſhore until you reach 


Diamond Point, along which coaſt you have no ſoundings, (one place excepted off Pedir 
river) but at 2 miles, or better, from the ſhore. 


« When abreaſt of Diamond Point you hw from 30 to 50 fathoms,. 
all the way from the Sumatra ſhore to Poolo Pera, and from thence to the Malaya 
It is ſafer to enter the ſtraits by the Sumatra than by the Malaya ſhore, . becauſe in 


paſſing over from. Poolo Rondo to Poolo Bouton, ſhould the wind come from the | 


8. S. E. or ſhould it fall calm in the middle of the paſſage, the N. W. continually 
draining thereabouts (in the S. W. Monſoon) may ſet a ſhip up into 7 or 8® North, 


before ſhe reaches the coaſt, and all that you will have to work back again; this very . 


caſe has happened to ſeveral ſhips. Along the. Sumatra ſhore, nearing down Diamond: 


point, you are leſs ſubject to calms, and generally find a drain ſetting into the ſtraits in. 


with the ſhore.. 

« At Diamond point you meet the tide ſetting S. E. and N. W. varying a point 
or two in different ſituations, The drains to the N. W. ſet ſtronger. and longer than 
thoſe to the S. E. (but ſeldom in the wide part of the Straits) above 14 knot an 
hour. 6 : | | 

An Indiaman ſhould, beſide her ſtream- anchor and cable, have one or two anchors 
of 14.cwt. with two ten- inch cables: a ſhip may then anchor, if the wind ſets in to the 
S. S. E. which often happens, blowing freſh 7 or 8 days; or if it falls calm, and the 

| currents 
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currents againſt her, there T. 8 


ſtream would not hold or ride them with a large ſcope. You may, as ſoon as you are 


the length of Diamond point, ſtretch acroſs with ſafety, always ſecure of ſtopping when 
the current is againſt you; and it is by theſe means the Portugueſe work down to the 
Arroas, whilſt our ſhips are loſing ground. - There is good anchoring along the Sumatra 


ſhore and Diamond point to Poolo.Varella, and over alſo on the Malaya ſhore, by 


Pinang (Prince of Wales's Iſland), Dinding, and the Sambelongs; provided, as above 
directed, a ſhip is ſo found as to bring up in the deepeſt water there is acroſs the wide 
part of the Straits, whenever ſhe is becalmed, and finds the current againſt her. 

« In gaining along the Sumatra ſhore to Poclo Varella, keep without the Brothers, 
and do not anchor under 3o fathoms; there are 2 of ſoft clean ground, but 
under that depth it is generally very foul. 

. « From the Brothers ſteer E. S. E. for the: Acco, from whence they are diſtant 23 


| leagues; the Brothers lay S. E. by E. about 9 leagues from Poolo Varella; the Arroas 


bear from Poolo Jarra S. S. E. diſtant about 22 leagues. 
„ The Arroas in ſight, ſteer within 7 or 8 miles, until you bring the Round or Great 
Arroa W. 2 8. working in fight of the Long or Little Arroa; you will not get leſs than 


Jo fathoms, without going too near ſome of the rocks. Note, It is to be obſerved, 


that the depths in general, 3 eee but eſpecially where 


che ground is hard. 


> cf nearer than 7 or 8 miles; at that diſtance 
you have 32 fathoms, or thereabouts, good ground ; but nearer, the ground is rocky and 
dangerous, beſides the uncertainty of the ſets amongſt theſe iſlauds. 

« If you keep the Arroas on board, by this direction, you cannot have under 4G: 
thoms, when the Round Arroa bears S. W. and from that bearing, till it bears W. S. W. 
Between the North Sand and the Arroas lies a very irregular bank with ſoundings, from 
15 to 6 or 7 fathoms, altering 4 and 5 fathoms at a caſt; R 
6 7d; nnn 


at Fac: ms ARROAS To PARCELAR HILL. 


1 Ge 6 Fee OMEN e 
diſtance from it; and if you have a leading wind from the N. W. or if the wind is 
from the north-caſtward, you may ſteer in that depth, along the edge of the Sand, about 
8. S. E. or S. by E. until you bring the Round Arroa W. + S. almoſt ſunk from the 


deck: but in running down along the North Sand, do not loſe fight of the Arroas, and 


Wen 
« The 
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The Round Arroa, W. + S. ſteer Eaſt for Parcelar Fill, having a proper regard to 


the tides, to prevent your altering the bearings of the Round Arroa: Parcelar hill riſes 
in ſight from the quarter deck, before you fink from thence the two ſmall rocks appear- 


ing on each ſide of the Round Arroa ; bring the hill E. 4 N. (by the azimuth compaſs) - 


and have a due regard to the tides, not to alter this bearing; and in that caſe you 
will never have leſs than 15 fathoms, or. thereabouts, through the channel, When 
the Round Arroa is ſunk from the deck, you are abreaſt of South Sand Head, and 
therefore entered the channel; the hill E. 9 N. you are on the edge of the foul 
ground : and the little hill E. by N. you would be on ſhore on the South Sand Head, 
where there is from 9, 8, 7 fathoms to 1 fathom, faſter than you can heave, the ground 
foul and ſtony. The North Sand is much more ſteep and dangerous: a Portugueſe ſhip, 
the hill E. + S. of her, had but 6 fathoms; the anchor let go, and with only + of a 
cable, the tide ſetting to the N. W. ſwung on ſhore, and cloſe within the anchor was 


only 2 fathoms: ſo very ſteep is the North Sand Head, that, in turning over, you 


muſt never bring the hill to the ſouthward of Eaſt, nor more to the northward than E. 
+ N. ſtanding no nearer to the Head than 12 fathoms. 

„ With the hill E. 2 N. and a leading wind, you will carry 16 and 17 fathoms 

all along the channel, until you come to ſoundings on the other ſide of the Sands; 
you will then deepen, and get into ſoft ground. The breadth between the Sand Heads, 
where you would be on ſhore on each ſide, is 7 or 8 miles. 

* In the night you muſt not weigh, unjes before dark you. have anchored with 
in or abreaſt the South Sand Head, and the bearings of the hill are E. 2? N. In 
this ſituation you may weigh as ſoon as the tide ſets S. E. by S. if the Sumatra is 
come on, ſteering Eaſt if the wind is light, and E. by S. if freſh. (Note, A Sumatra is 


the wind blowing from that ſhore about S. or S. W. it generally begins about mid- 
night, and laſts till 2 or 3 o'clock in the morning.) Running thus will carry you, from 
15 to 17 fathoms, quite acroſs, very regular ſoundiags, fine ſand: * 709; hed, you: ual: 


under 15 fathoms, ſteer a little more to the eaſt ward. 

Should you weigh in the night, the wind at N. W. or N. by W. leer Ec. N. 
through the channel; but if you ſhould ſhoal to 10 fathoms, keep away E. S. E. until 
you deepen again; you are then very ſafe, and may ſteer through the proper courſe. 
Heave quick during the night, and never offer to run with the ebb on any account, that 
is, when the tide runs to the N. W. its ſets are very uncertain, and the winds are the 
ſame. But the ſet of the flood is true, and when half through the channel, the tide ſets 
clear of the South Sand, or only juſt ſlants over the weſternmoſt parts of it, where the 
ground is good, and the depth ſafe ; but with the N. W. ode. you 6 Tehle.am be horſed 
on the North Sand Head, without the leaſt warning to prevent it. 

In running in the night, and when it is too dark to ſee Parcelar hill, n 


. If it is calm ohſerve what the tides go; 3 8 
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if you have not that opportunity, allow on the full of the ſprings, 21 knots, and 


on the neap 14 hour, through the Straits, and ſo proportionally : add this to what the 
ſhip goes by the log each hour, and run altogether, by wind and tide, 15 miles from 
ſinking the Round Arroa, from the deck; you will then come to 22 fathoms, foft 


ground, and may ſteer away E. S. E. or E. S. E. + S. keeping between 22 and 19 fa- 


thdms, for about a league. Then ſteer S. E. until you ſee the hill, or low land, 
which you will do by the time you are through the channel, unleſs it is very dark. But 
ſhould you run a little too far to the eaſtward, before you ſee the land, flom the darkneſs 
being too great, you may anchor in 12 fathoms water, 14 mile from the low land off Par- 
celar hill or point, certain of being ſafe through the channel, ſhould the tide, or wind, 


| make i it improper to run ND. 


3 Fa PARCELAR POINT to CAPE RACHADO. 


15 Urn you hay Mad in 14 Eben eee eee 

ſtand off about 2 miles, not going under 24 or 25 fathoms, until the hill bears 
N. E. or N. E. by N. The ſoundings between the Sand and the Malaya ſhore, from 
Parcelar to Cape Rachado, are too irregular to he any guide. The hill N. E. by E. if 
you ſtand on to the land, you may be ſoon aſhore, but when it bears N. E. by N. you 


may ſtand on, or over it; you will carry no leſs than 12 fathoms over it, though the 


overfalls may be ſudden from 18 or 20 to 14 fathoms. 

That this may be done with ſafety, is of conſequence to be known, for the winds 
hanging to the S. E. and S. S. E. and in the middle of the night blowing from the Su- 
matra ſhore, from S. W. to S. it is a practice with thoſe who are experienced in the 
Straits, to anchor always in the evening on the ebbs, to or on the Sand; by this they 
make a great advantage of the Sumatra, or night winds, which ſeldom fail laying them 
round Cape Rachado, and would have been of little or no fervxce on the Malaya ſhore. 
In the morning ebbs they anchor cloſe in with the Malaya ſhore, and lay for turning in 
the channel, if they have a S. E. wind, or driving if calm: the ſun being in general fo 
very powerſuf in theſe Straits, the middle of the day is much ſubject to calms, the freſheſt 


' Find always blowing at night, or in the morning early. Between Parcelar point and 


Cape Rachado, Jays a very dangerous ſhoal 2 leagues from the ſhore, and about 2 miles 
Jong. From Cape Rachado, 9 or 10 miles is a little iſland 1+ mile from the ſhore, 
which lays within it, ee 2 Jen eee 

ſhore. 
nes et Cos Rata lay N. W. and S. E. from: each/other, the land 
between them running into a large bight: take care by your bearings to keep without 
3 ; them 


( 393 ) | 
them both, and nothing can hurt you. In ſtanding in there, do not come under 18 fi- 
thoms in the night, nor under 15 in the day, and no nearer: off Parcelar you may ſtand, 


if well acquainted, to 12 fathoms. Cape Rachado is ſteep to; you have 20 and 25 fa- 
thoms, within a mile of it. 


45 Fron CAPE. RACKADO ro MALACCA, anp POOL PISANG. 


PPP 
in turning, but on the other tack you may ſtand well over to the Sumatra ſhore, 
as the Sand to the ſouthward of that, which forms the ſouth ſide of the channel (paſſing 
over from the Arroas to Parcelar hill) and lies from Cape Rachado down to Malacca, 
has very unequal ſoundings, but no where leſs than 10 fathoms on it. It is of conſe- 
quence to know this, that, by ſtanding over and well to the Sumatra ſhore, you may 
by that means fetch, the aſſiſtance of the night-winds already mentioned, Malacca road 
much ſooner than you would do, with the winds hanging nnn of South, by 
ſhort boards along the Malaya ſnore. 7 | 
PPP A re AE „ 
hill N. E. by E. more northerly is not ſo well, the ground being rocky and coarſe. _ 
From Malacca ſteer to give the Agoada, or Mater Nandi, a good birth of 2 or 3 
miles; in turning ſtand no nearer than 10 fathoms, over to the ſmall Sand, lying S. W. 
4 leagues from theſe iſlands, and no nearer the iſlands than 1+ mile; you have 20 fa- 
thoms cloſe to them, and the Sand has 4 and 44 fathoms, on the ſhoaleſt part. 
Clear of the Water iſlands, ſtand no nearer the Malaya ſhore than 12 or 14 fathoms, 
and ſteer from them S. E. to raiſe Poolo Piſang; Mount Formo/a N. N. E. do not. go 
under 16 or 17 fathoms; the Mount N. 4* E. a bank lies off it, 4 miles from the ſhore, 
with only 4 fathoms, or leſs, upon it. After you are clear of the iſlands, go no nearer 
the Malaya ſhore than 3 leagues, and you will raiſe Poolo Piſang, bearing S. E. by E. 
or E. S: E. Steering on S. E. you will paſs it at 3 miles diſtance, and go clear of a bank 
on the Malaya ſhore, S. E. from the iſland. E. S. E. you are in the fair channel between 
Poolo Piſang and the Sand to the weſtward of it, whereas Eaſt or E. by S. you will, by 
| ſtanding on, come into 4 fathoms, ſoft ground; ſteer Eaſt or E. by N. you will ſoon 
deepen again, but by keeping over to the ſhoal water, you have an advantage from the 
ſoutherly winds.” The north-weft and ſouth-weſt parts of the Sands are dangerous, hard 
and bad ground ; re 43 EIoE0 PRE nme 
eee eee Wood | 
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5* From POOZLO PISANG Taxovon tas STRATTS or SINCAPOUR. 


AST Poolo Pifang, at the diſtance of one league, you are in good water; in turn- 
ing, ſtand to the iſland in 12 fathoms, and to the Sand in 10; the channel is 
about 2 or 3 leagues wide: Piſang E. N. E. you are clear of the ſouth-weſt end of the 
Sand. Thoſe experienced in this paſſage get the ſhoal water on the Sand by choice, 
not only te take advantage of the ſoutherly winds, but that alſo of the ſoundings, if in 
the night, by edging off the bank into 14 or 15 fathoms; keeping in that depth along it, 
ET ee CT OY DON ns: Ping de echo 
channel, and, therefore, a better guide. | 
. OD ng Oe Ig, cnckiig, U urls wind, „ 
are, E. S. E. or E. by S. + S. and when Piſang bears E. N. E. being clear of the Sand, 
ſteer S. E. or S. E. by S. Gir-the Dans Cinian, — he diſtance of 4 or 
5 miles, carrying near to it ſoundings between 18, 19, and 25 fathoms. In turning from 
Poolo Piſang, to the Carimons, ſtand no nearer the Malaya ſhore than 14 or 15 fathoms, 
2 or 3 miles off, or nearer the Carimons than 3 or 4 miles; you will then ſee the Rabbit 
end Coney; when abreaſt the Carimons, and when they bear E. S. E. ſteer right for- 
them, keeping in about 15 or 16 fathoms; they are two ſmall rocks laying off the ſouth. 
end of Barn and. With this courſe you will. ſoon raiſe Tree Jland, called alſo Tres 
Bank, right a-head :' if the wind is ſoutherly, borrow an Tree iſland into 14 fathoms, but 
not under; this is in your favour for rounding Rabbit and Coney. If the wind is 
too far to the eaſtward, work under Barn iſland, then anchor and wait for the wind. 

« On no account move for theſe Straits in the night, as you are liable by ſets to be 
horſed to the ſourhward and S. W. into dangers. ' When $7. John's. {and opens to the 
. ſouthward of the Rabbit and Coney, ſteer away for it, and round the rocks at leſs than 
= mile diſtance. In ſteering for St. John's, which is a ſmall woody iſland, about 4 or 5. 
leagues from Barn iſland, you will find the ſoundings very irregular, from. 20 to 35 fa- 
thoms, and on each fide the ground rocky and dangerous; therefore ſteer right for 
St. John's: you will, in general, from the ſhortneſs of the diſtance, with. the help 
WWW e W e F egen 
anchoring. 

& Steer from St. John's E. by N. 400 will ni Nabe eee K. by S. From St. 

John's to Pedra Branca the diſtance is about 7 or 8 leagues. With a leading wind keep 
in 22 fathoms, neareſt to the north ſhore of the two; on that ſhore anchor in 12 or 14, 
and in turning in, between St. John's and Fobor, do not ſtand to the northward under 12 
or 14 fathoms, nor beyond 25. When you are paſt Johor and abreaſt of Barbucett 


3 


6 m ic ago 
fouth-ſide deeper than 20 or 22 at moſt, _— 
* 34 Gate. daptte: round Peins Romenia, antwheo. Fake Brace bann' ©. 8. I. or 
* Bintang Hill South or S. + W. ſteer away N. N. E. for Poolo Aore; with a leading wind 
paſs Pedra Branca at 2 miles diſtance ; if in the night, and you are in the fair channel, 
ſteer E. by N. until you are ſure you have run the proper diſtance, as well as deepened 
your water to 24 and 25 fathoms ; then ſteer N. N. E. But if you deepen your water 
too ſoon, that is, before you have run the diſtance, edge gradually to the northward ; in 
that caſe, if you ſhoal, ſteer again immediately E. 4 N. or Eaſt, certain that you are not 
without the ſhoal ; for-if you are within Point Romania, and ſteer N. N. W. you will go 


_ faſt from 15 to 4 fathoms, and ſoon be on ſhore; and in rounding Point Romania 


doſe to, ficer then diredtly for Poolo Ave, you will come upon a flat where there is only 
9 or 10 fathoms. | 
eln the night-time by edging gradually away, if you preſerve your depth, you are 
ſure of being without the Sand, and ſo continue rounding to the northward till you can 
keep in 25 or 25 fathoms water in a N. N. E. or N. E. courſe, - 

« The ſhoal extends from the iſlands off Point Romania, about 6 or 7 miles to 
the eaſtward; the largeſt of the iſlands bearing W. S. W. you are to the northward of the 
ſhoal.“ a . . : 


DIRECTIONS rox SAILING From wrraix THE STRAITS or SINCAPOUR, 
' THROUGH THE STRAITS or DRYON, ATN THE EASTERN COAST or SUMATRA. 


By Captain J onn HALLETT. 


« YN HEN yuan one Ln Corn hep kar 6 I 
the opening fair between Great Carina and Sabon ; then haul in 7 or 8 fa- 
thoms, and keep that depth on the ſtarboard ſhore; it will carry you clear of the Middel- 
burg Ground (if there is ſuch a ſhoal), being informed by a Dutch commander that it lies 
| near the Twins, or Two Brothers, which you will open when they bear E. by N. and as 
you bring them to the N. E. by E. they will be ſhut in behind a bluff round iſland, 
which is of a reddiſh colour, near the water; then you may keep mid-channel. When 
you firſt open the Twins, you will ſee a ſmall low iſland, with a tree or two on it, 
between the T wins and the Bluff iſland ; but it lies without them conſiderably, as you 
> ag: a cutoanaaedgale- ora nad 
ſhoal. f 
ONES 3E 2 Sis « From 


. . 


e Brom the aforeſaid Ilan and bearings, ſteer down the Strain, about 8. er 

S. by E. + E. (having regard to the rides, which ſet ſtrong and very uncertain) you will 

deepen your water to 12, 13, or 14 fathoms; and as you run on, you will fee the 
opening between the Two Dryons, called the North and the South, 6r the Great and the 
Little Dryons. When the: opening bears Eaſt, you will bring a round iſland between 
you and the gap; and when it is on your larboard beam, about - of a mile you will 
have another iſland on the ſtarboard beam, Rn ond] in 20 fathoms : 
this is the narroweſt part. 

n — e nd. boot 3 males 

from the iſland: you paſſed on the Eaſt, in one with the opening, there is another 

. - _ bearing. S. E. to which you muſt give about a mile birth, becauſe of the foul ground 
about it. As you round this iſland you will open the eaſternmoſt of the Three. Brothers, 
bearing S. E. by E. 

„ When round this iſland ed tog muſt ' haul up Eaſt or E. by S. „ 
Dryon, on the larboard fide, and a large iſland with high land on it, on the ſtarboard ; 
this part is about 5 miles over, and 17 or 18 fathoms all through, till you bring the 
ſouthernmoſt point of the South Dryon, N. E. by N. or N. N. E. and the eaſternmoſt 
of the Three Brothers, S. E. 4 S. ee e 
fathoms. 

« Off the ſouthernmoſt point of South Da cloſe in ſhore, lie three ſmall iſlands and 
a a ſhoal without them; therefore come no nearer than a mile to theſe Wr the men 
moſt of which makes like a tombſtone. - 

« There is a paſſage between the Three Brothers, but I believe not very fafe ; there- 
fore, if the wind and tide will permit, it is beſt to round the eaſternmoſt, and ia 
find regular ſoundings of 12 and 13 fathoms, mud. 

From hence ſhape your courſe for the Calantigas which lie North and South, „ 

about 13 leagues (from the Three Brothers) in ſoundings from 13 to 17 fathoms, mud; 
here are very ſtrong tides, therefore it is beſt to anchor in the night. 

« When the Calantigas bear South, 5 or 6 leagues, you have 13 fathoms, 1550 and 
when the northernmoſt is brought to bear S. E. by S. 4 miles, you have only 9 or 7 fa- 
thoms, hard ground, which I take to be the end of the ſand, which runs off from the 
point called Taxjong Baſſo ; ſor hauling in towards the iſlands, we found the ground ſometimes 
hard, and ſometimes foft ; when we rounded them from 7 to g, from ꝗ to 7 fathoms; moſtly 
hard ground, and when they bore N. N. E. = N. all in one, 5 miles, we had 7 fathoms, 
foft mud, and afterwards hard ground: the ſouthernmoſt bearing N. by W. + W. 2 

| Teagues, had 9 fathoms, mud, and the iſlands all open again: when it bears N. N. W. 4 
leagues, and 11 fathoms, mud, you will ſee Poolo Berala or Varela, E. S. E. 7 or 8 
leagues: the Engliſh Pilot lays down 17 or 18 fathoms all through, and a ſafe paſſage; 
whereas we found but 7 fathoms and hard ground. Therefore I would adviſe you to go 
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and no danger, keeping neareſt the iſlands on the eaſt ſide of you, to avoid the ſunken 
rocks, which lic about a league off the Three Brothers. There are alſo ſeveral rocks 
about theſe iſlands, but 1 believe none far off, except the above two. . 

« Paolo Varela lies S. E or 12-hnkons form. the Grxkormas of Gates 
Brothers, for which, ſhape your courſe, leaving it on your larboard ſide, about 3 miles, 
in 9 or 10 fathoms, mud; and if you find hard ground, haul in for Taxjong Bou (or Hog's 
Point) but do not go under 5 fathoms water, there being off it a very hard ſand and ſteep to. 
When you bring the ſaid point Weſt, ae e e ee pe ee tor hn ang | 
nn point, where you exeer the Straits of Batica.” 


THE WEST COAST OF SUMATRA. 


* 


ExTRACT OF THE SOMERSET's JOURNAL, mont THe Cocos ISLANDS ro 
; BENCOOLEN, aLoxs THE WEST COAST or SUMATRA, 


WITH SOME 45 rr 41 REMARKS. 4 3 


OVEMBER, 17399. they. ces with, rang, weh rain and mids 0 7 

E. M. diſt. from Point Palmiiras to the iſlands Cocos, both low and covered with 
trees; the northernmoſt is by far the ſmalleſt. Variation off theſe iſlands o 13 Eaſt. 
VakENs, or Hog Mand, on the Sumatra coaſt, is full of hills of a moderate height, 
which are all covered with wood; there ſeems to be plain ground in it, and on the ſide 
that faces Sumatra, there are three very deep bays. They went within the iſland about 
5 leagues. | 


. to Captain Samp/on Hall, « runs nearly E. by 8. and 


W. by N. it is an iſland 15 or 16 leagues long and about 3 or 4 broad, with ſeveral hills 
of a moderate height, but much higher in the center of the iſland than at either end: 
there are two ſmall flat iſlands a little way from the ſouth end. About 7 or 8 
leagues, N. . nearly from its north. end, ies the northernmoſt of the two lands 
Cocos.” 

reer er Pate, bt che: ere ef K e , highs hank he's 
ſugar loaf. They got ſoundings in latitude 20 30 North, about 6 leagues off ſhore, | 
from 35 and 40 to 45 and 50 fathoms ; the current all along ſetting to the N. W. The 
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peak of Baniack 8.1 W. 4 leagues, 17 or 19 fathoms j they ſent their yaw! to found in 
hore, when Poolo Baniack and two other ſmall iſlands bore from 8. S. W. to S. W. 
+ S. 5 leagues; found no leſs than 17 fathoms, within 3 miles of the ſhore, but then 
had 6+ on a ſmall knowl, then 17, and fo on for ſome diſtance. The peak of 
Baniack S. W. by W. 7 leagues, they ſent their pinnace to ſound for a rock, ſaid by 
the pilot to have only 2 fathoms water; ſhe found upon it 3 fathoms, except upon a ſmall | 
table which had but 2. When upon this rock ſhe was 2 miles off ſhore, the peak bear- 
ing W. S. W. and a ſtump of a tree, which ſeemed to be laid on the beach on purpoſe, 
E. N. E. fo that the bearings laid down by the pilot, though pretty near, are not quite 

«© There are,” ſays Captain Hall, « ſeveral iſlands about the ſouth end of Poolo Ban- 
jack, the two ſouthmoſt of which are very remarkable, being both round iſlands, and 
nearly of the ſame appearance, diſtant from each other about 6 miles. We came be- 
tween them in January. 1784, in the Royal Biſhop, rather nearer to the ſouth iſland, and 
obſerved while betwixt them, the latitude 20 1' North. In paſſing them the found- 
ings were irregular from 38 to 33, 25, 21, 19, 23, 28 and 33 fathoms.” 

All the way from Carr SiTos, or Siotoe, for above 10 leagues along the coaſt to 
the. northward, is low land, with hills a good way up the country: the ſoundings are 
regular from 50 to 10 fathoms, which bring you within-+ a league of the ſhore; fo that 
coming from the northward, to avoid the ſunken rock mentioned above, the ſafeſt 

_ courſe is to keep the ſhore cloſe on board. You may go within + mile, till you bring 
che peak upon Poolo Panjack to bear W. by S. and then you are paſt it: and, in caſe of 
' - hazy weather, when abreaſt of Cape Sitoe, ſounding, ſtanding from Sumatra to the 

rock, 13 fathoms is the deepeſt. When you have 10 fathoms ſtand back to the main, 
for the next caſt the water ſhoals to 9, chen to 4, and from that to the rock. 

From Cape Sitoe, PoinT SixxtLL appears like an iſland, and both form a deep 
bay. They ſaw from the deck the breakers off Point Sinkel, which reach but a 
ſmall diſtance from the ſhore ; they made this point to lie in 2® 14' north latitude. - 
Diunder and is low and full of trees; when it bore S. E. Poolo Mouſe E. S. E. 

there is a low ſandy iſland, very little raiſed above the water, and not t of a mile in 
Aength, bearing from Dunder N. N. E. diſt. about 2 miles; and then it was in a line 
with Poolo Mouſe. There is a ſmall iſland before Broons, eaſtward, which is called 
Keyſers iſland: from Point Sinkell to this iſland is a large bay, and low land. 

In coming from the northward they kept Dunder and the low ſandy iſland to the 
weſtward, the ſoundings 12, 9, 10, 16, 21, 20, 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29 and go fa- 
thoms, a ſafe courſe. The beſt anchoring off Bana is the iſland bearing N. W. by W. 
ol you about 2 miles; within it is a reef that runs quite to the ſhore, with a low tree 
on it. 


From 


* 
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From Barros they ſaw the famous fall of water on the north-weſt end of Pooro 
Movsez, or Musst.as, which bore S. by W. 5 leagues; it comes from the middle of 
a high mountain: it is ſaid to be above 30 or 40 yards broad, and falls almoſt per- 
pendicular above 300 yards.—Latitude of the 2 10 56/ North. In 9 
of December ſtrong ſoutherly: currents. 
| Mont Ophir E- + N. brings you open of Ayer Bonghi River (s pace for god) 
The ſhoal of Gaffer is foul and full of rocks, you muſt go round it. 

Off the Paiaman- Isla N, is Poolo Piſang: come round it from the ſouthward in 
z fathoms water, the ſouthernmoſt iſland of Priaman E. + N. diſtance off ſhore. 3 leagues, 
no ground at 95 fathoms. Poolo Piſang W. N. W. . E. in g 
fathoms.. On the bar 2+ fathoms. 
| T teen ea Gnas ad bd bs 
Padang road, the ſouthernmoſt part of Piſang iſland N. W. by-N. ne 
dang head N. + E. Poolo Rebel or Roba S. 4 W. in 13 fathoms. g 
From Padang they went through the Inner Channel, ee Peale e and be- 
teen that and the Great Marra; at which time, Peolo Marra bore W. N. W. diſt. x 
mile. When Poolo Auro bears S. by W. + W. diſt. 2 miles, Poolo Tello bears 
. S. W. by S. and Poolo Capas E. S. Poolo Tello is ſurrounded with breakers, and a 
ſpit runs out from the north-weſt point about a + of a mile, and alſo another from the 
ſouth-eaſt point about the ſame diſtance ; it is full of trees, and they had 25 fachoms. 
within a mile of it. CC ĩ˙ 0 apr e hrs. Ab 
N. E. 4 E. 3 leagues diſtant. | 
The breakers off Aypour e outer tir. 
fathoms,. but ſtood off to the weſtward, and deepened their water gradually to 23 
ſham, the ground for the mult pact. Gar col hard Gand,,qnd' as" Geey-dotpined the, 
more oO. 

ee e r ae rhe i Chemie then ah oi 
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INSTRUCTIONS CONCERNING BEN COOLEN: ROAD, POOLO La, AND. 
RAT ISLAND. 


| By Captain Josgres Huppart. 
Marrnoroven hes in 3 ” 4c ſouth lticade ant 107 „ 6 Eaſt of Lende | 
' by lunar obſervation. TI Road is faid to be all clean; but anchoring with 
the York, Auguſt 21ſt, 1774, the flag-ſtaff. upon the fort bearing E. by N. : N. Poolo 
Point S. S. E. the Sugar-loaf hill N. E. 4 N. in 107 Een ditan from the fo 
W 


* 
12 
* 
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As a; eG bower cable, the weather ſeaſonable, ex- 
cept on the 26th, when we had it blowing freſh from the N. W. with a large ſwell. 
In heaving in the cables, we found ſeveral pieces of ſmall ſharp rocks (one of which, 
I ſuppoſe, might weigh half a pound) amongſt the looſe yams of the cable, which 
proved it to have been cut by foul ground: but afterwards always anchored in 12 fa- 
thoms or upwards, Poolo point bearing about S. E. by S. CY ON PINTO RI Rac 
Rnd. W. by S. and found clear ground. 

In this road, Ss hates cal ne ie the ve 
rolling, we were obliged to laſh the ſheets in the ſteerage ; and it is certainly pre- 
T ͤ ne 
vail ſo ſtrong upon this coaſt) for thoſe who do not chooſe the baſon in Rat iſland 
or Poolo bay, to anchor within a mile to the eaſtward of Rat iſland, in about 15 fa- 
thoms ; if they are not entirely ſheltered from the N. W. winds, yet the ſhoal to the 
- northward of Rat iſland muſt leſſen the ſea; and in ſeaſonable weather, the boats, to 
and from Fort Marlborough, may do the ſame duty, as if the ſhip was in the road, 
„„ eee bone contin homer. 
24 hours, by the land and ſea breezes in ſeaſonable weather; beſides, in caſe of | 
your cables, you may ſafely recover Poolo bay, with little or no canvaſs read, no 19 x 
affecting you, but thoſe from the north-weſtward, | 

« In coming into this Road, you may leave Rat iſland on Liber fide but if from 
the ſouthward, when abreaſt of Buffalo point, keep within 1 mile + or 2 miles of the 
ſhore, for about a league. W. S. W. from Poolo point, and S. S. E. from Rat iland, 
lies a ſhoal, upon which the ſea ſometimes breaks; but when abreaſt of Poolo point, 
you may ſteer N. N. W. for the road. You may alſo go to the weſtward of this ſhoal, 
between it and Rat iſland. But if you intend to go to the northward of Rat iſland, you 
muſt give it a birth of 2 miles, for a reef runs off, to the northward of the iſland, where- 
on is not above 4 or 5 fathoms water, There are no other ſhoals, within the road, 
except thoſe, and the black rocks, which are above water, and bear from Fort Marl- 
borough 8. + E. from Poolo point, N. f W. and from Rat iſland, W. N. about 
2 leagues, 

« Poor Bay is an excellent kocbour, but ſurrounded with ſwamps which render 
it very unhealthy. In coming in you may take Sandy point, cloſe on board at low 
water, and, if high water, a cable's length is a ſufficient birth. The whole bay is clean, 
(except a ſpot, where are coral rocks) -with even ſoundings ; the beſt laying is where 
Sandy point bears North, diſlant from the Company's Godowns between + and + a 
mile. In this bay, the fpring tides riſe about g feet: it is well ſtored with turtle, 
and different kinds of fiſh, and there is a well of excellent water on the ſouth ſide. a 
d RaT-ISLAND is ſurrounded by a ſhoal, dry at low water, and has on the north-eaſt ſide 
8 bre. 


diſcharging 
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diſcharging goods at Fort Marlborough, or undergoing a repair. With a little attention 
: paid to the mooring of ſhips, it appears to be an excellent baſon ; for if by a hard gale of 
north weſterly winds, by which, (though no ſea can affect a ſhip, yet a ſtrong current may), 
a veſſel is forced over the ſhoal at high water, (the tide riſing about 3 feet) ſhe parts an 
old junk or hawſer, and drives again to the ſouth-eaſt ſide, this baſon is ſo ſteep to, and 
compoſed of ſo ſoft coral, that ſhe never receives any damage. They are running a pier, 


from the head, to extend along the north-weſt ſide, in order to break off this current, and 


it might be made as ſecure as a dock. Should an European ſhip expect to be long de- 
tained at Bencoolen, it would certainly be adviſable to moor in this baſon, eyen in its pre- 
ſent ſituation ; the boats being able to make a trip each day, with the land and ſea breezes, 
and no more can be done in the road, where often the ſea runs high, and the goods 


are unſafe in the boats along ſide ; for ſometimes the North-weſters give ſo ſhort a warn- 


ings that boats, with half loading, are obliged to but off for Poolo Bay.” 


4 


DIRECTIONS Fox SAILING FROM BENCOOLEN 
10 THE SOUTHWARD. 


By Captain Huppaxr. 


O the weſtward of Poolo Bay is PooLo PorwT, to the ſouthward of which, 
about 24 miles, is a round bluff point called Burraco PornT, which may 
be ſeen in Bencoolen road; there is good anchoring for ſhipping, off it, as to the ground 


| and depth of water, but open to the ſea, from 7 fathoms to what depth you pleaſe, 


There is a Dooſam, nnn but a very bad bar, which ne 
by boats. 

& From Buffalo point to Manna Porter; is about 50 miles; from thence 33 to the 
bay and factory of Cawoor: about 25 miles S. E. by E. from Cawoor, lies Poor o 
Prsanc; and near the ſame diſtance S. S. E. 4 E. the bay and factory of BENCOONAT. 
FoxTunsz IsLand is from Bencoonat, about 24 miles S. S. E. This iſland lies N. W. 
by N. and S. E. by S. about 7 miles from Flat point, it is low and full of trees: a 
tex coin ena ecote a aBne dnt dry ooo on 
the oppoſite ſhore. . | 

«Ir has been a very erroneous opinion, that there are no wenkie 26/ths hull 
of Buffalo point, for we found this voyage good and regular ſoundings, between Manna 
and this point, from 12 to 30, 40, 50, 60 and 70-fathoms, ſandy ground, and where you 
may anchor if occaſion requires; but when paſt Manna point; to the S. E. between 
that and Poolo Piſang, could get no ground till near Fortune iſland (little): and there 
you loſe ſoundings. Note, there is generally a great ſwell on the ſhore, all along the 
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DIRECTIONS voa SAILING ro BENCOOLEN 
| | | AND ALONG THE 
WEST COAST os SUMATRA, cim FROM end. 


By nn Groxce — 1771. 


V hive ready taken ies K a of te ne in See 8. K. 
Monſoon. Captain George Richardſon, whoſe directions have been there tran- 
ſcribed, has added: the following ones for ſhips bound from Batavia to Bencoolen in the 
N. W. Monſoon, viz. from September to March.“ They ought,” ſays this officer, 
« to make the Sumatra coaſt as ſoon as poſſible, and endeavour to work up along 
: ſhore, with the ſea and land-breezes : you have good anchorage till you paſs Crockatore ; 
if you. find any difficulty in working up along ſhore, you may ſtand to the S. W. till 
you have got ſufficient weſting, fo as to bring you into Bencoolen road on the larboard 
tacks. Small ſhips generally keep along ſhore, taking ſhelter under Fortune iſland 
(Little). or Poolo Piſang, till they get into. ſoundings a little to. the ſouthward of Manna, 
when they are ſure of their paſſage, by making the moſt of the land-winds. In coaſting 
along keep within 30, and do not come nearer than 10 fathoms: off Allas there is a 
long ſhoal, 7 fathoms cloſe to it, which may be eaſily ſeen by the breakers, 

In going into MarLroROuGH Road you ought to keep near Buffalo point in 16 
fathoms : you anchor in the road. in 10 fathoms, bringing Rat [land to bear South. 
On this coaſt, you ought not to- moor, becauſe your cables will be cut in one night, 
in caſe of a foul hawze, owing to the ſea, and the pitching of the ſhip; but it is 
proper to carrry a kedge anchor, with two or three hawſers upon it to veer and heave 
in, in caſe of its bearing too much ſtrain. (which will be ſeldom. the caſe) from the land- 
winds; the kedge ought to bear N. E. from the bower-anchor, by this means the 
bower always rides you from the N. W. and 8. E. winds; theſe an dig only winds 
which blow hard upon this coaſt, particularly the N. W. 

« I would recommend it to all Europe-ſhips, by no means to go into PooLo Bay, 
unleſs they loſe their anchors, or want to careen, as they are certain of loſing a number 
of men, eſpecially in the S. E. Monſoon. - 

« On the weſt coaſt of Sumatra, during the N. W. Monſoon you” have ofen 8. E. 
' winds, and during the S. E. Monſoon. N. W. winds;. ſo that at any time of the year a 
paſſage may be got from Batavia to Bencoolen. and from . with a 
little patience and perſeverance.” 

e may be added to thoſe given by 
Caprain. cee. - 
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On the weſt coaſt of Sumatra the winds Gom April to October blow generally from 
the S. E. From October to April the N. W. winds are blowing, and theſe are very 
hard. 

N Mom fron ho A 
the ſouthward, but have been obliged to return to Marlborough after a fruitleſs attempt 
for ſeveral weeks ; ſometimes in this Monſoon, about the change of the Moon, the 
North-weſters blow hard for a few days: however in general it is not very difficult to get 
to the ſouthward in the S. E. Monſoon ; nor impracticable to work to the northward againſt 
the N. W. Monſoon. Note, That theſe obſervations refer entirely to South latitude, 


* 
NAUTICAL INSTRUCTIONS 
Fon Taz WEST COAST or SUMATRA, cn no Tax SOUTHWARD. 
Extrafted chiefly from thoſe of Commodore Joun Warten, in the Ship Rzvnos, 170. 


1% From FLAT POINT To BENCOOLEN. 


HEN about 3 miles from a Flat Point on the Sumatra ſhore, bearing about N. by 
E. Fortune iſland (Little) S. E. + S. about 4 leagues diſtant, you have ſoundings 
from 48 to 27 fathoms, ſandy ground; and in a bay oppoſite is Bixxaxo, the firſt Eng- 
ln ſettlement on this coaſt under the reſident of Croe : theſe ſoundings are mentioned as 
a ſhip working into the Straits (of Sunda) might ſtop here in a calm or little wind. 
The particular bearings for this anchorage are Fortune iſland S. E. + S. 10 miles, the 
Sugar-loaf N. E. + E. a low point north-caſterly. 

You have ſoundings all along ſhore at about 6 miles diſtance, and between Flat 
point and Fox ruxx IsL.anD, which bears from it about N. W. 4 leagues. It is low 
and very woody, and about a mile in diameter. As you fail to the N. W. the land 
is low along ſhore, and within 2 miles of the Flat point before mentioned you have 28 fa- 
thoms, ſandy ground. 

PooLo Pisauo is at the foot of Mount Poogong, a very remarkable mountain, 
its latitude 80 6'-South ; you may ride fafely under that iſland from a N. W. wind. It 
is faid there is a paſſage between it and the main, and that a Dutch Indiaman came in 
that way, keeping cloſe to the main. The water is very ſhoal and foul a little to the 
northward, having ſometimes 4, then 3 fathoms in ſpots of coral rocks which you can 
plainly ſee. This continues till you open a ſmall rock 0 
3F 2 nut 
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nut tree) with the iſland, whos. you have 50 Mien and deepen quickly to 18, 
having that depth N. W. from the iſland. There is a range of rocks, a little to 
the northward, midway between the iſland and the main, about one mile from each; 
the ſea generally breaks high upon them: 18 fathoms are. found cloſe to the ſouthward 
of them, 21 to the weſtward, and 12 to the northward, the laſt foul ground. There 
is a bank in the middle of the channel, the breakers bearing about South or S. by E. 
on which is only 2 fathoms, coral rocks; if there is any channe), it muſt be between 
this bank and the main. 

You have regular ſoundings all round de ben at abowe 4 mile from the ſhore, depth 
35 fathoms, and in the bottom of the bay, they are found at a greater diſtance. You 
will ſee a rock at this bottom which appears as an iſland ; it is called Sillaloo, or Salallee ; 
about 2 cables length off it, is foul ground 10 fathoms, and then ſandy ſoundings to 54 
fathoms, about + of a mile off ſhore. This is a good and ſafe place to anchor in the 
Eaſtern Monſoon, being well ſheltered by Carang-pingan point; off this point you have 
no ſoundings two cables length from the n Mount Poogong bears 
N. + W. it is in one with Poolo Piſang. 

Here is CRoox, an Engliſh ſettlement, and at high water a pinnace can go into a 
little river, which empties itſelf cloſe to the northward of Sillaloo rock. 

The coaſt from Carang-pingan, which is a low point, to Seycoon or point Bandar, the- 
weſt point of Cawoon, lies about N. W. by W. and S. E. by E. you have no ſoundings. 
2 miles off the ſhore; you anchor in Cawoor Bay, in 15 fathoms oppoſite to the factory. 
Your boats go in ſhore to the factory between 2 coral banks, having breakers on each 
ſide : the paſſage is narrow; and about 100 yards to the weſtward of the factory, you: 
will ſee a ſmall. black rock, on the weſtern bank, which you paſs very near, keeping 
it on the larboard hand. Steering out to the weſtward, you. have regular ſoundings 
from 17 to 42 fathoms, ſand and ſhells, a little withoud the bay, then you loſe ſoundings. 

Manna lies about 11 leagues N. W. by W. from  Cawoor : 4 or 5 to the 
eaſtward of Manna you will obſerve Red Cliffs bearing about: N. E. at the ſame time 
Manna point bears N. W.; this point is very remarkable, being a ſmall hill with palm- 
trees growing upon it like ſumerheads; you have no ſoundings, at 50 fathoms, till you 
get within 2 miles of the point, then 14 and g, clay ground. A reef runs off from 
Manna point, and you muſt keep in 14 fathoms to round it. 

You have ſoundings from hence to Fort Marlborough from 10. to 30- fathoms 
water, according to your diſtance off ſhore ;. latitude of Manna 4 30. South. 

« Steering N. N. W. the wind N. E. along ſhore in 14. fathoms water, diſtance about 2 
- miles from the ſhore, came,” ſays the commodore, © on a bank; had g fathoms, rocks, 
bore away W. by N. and had next caſt 15 fathoms; ſent a boat away to examine this 
| bank; they found it extending along ſhore about & mile and very narrow, the leaſt water 
upon it 7 fathoms ; and in ſhore 12 fathoms, ſoft ground, and 7. * near the ſhore, 
This 
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rn —  ettwird/ of Bulldo' piling whick 
is the extreme in Tight, bluff and very thick with trees; when about 5 or 6 leagues off 
hore here you loſe ſoundings. 

« From Buffalo point to Manna point is 10 or 11 leagues; the land berween it, I judge 
to be about N. W. and S. E. it has been a very erroneous opinion that there are no 
ſoundings to the fouthward of Buffalo point, for the Somerſet had good and regular 
ſoundings'between that and Manna point, from 12 to 30, 40, 60, and 70 fathoms, ſandy 
ground, where you may anchor if occaſion requires; but when paſt Manna point to the 
8. E. between that and Poolo Piſang they got no ground. M B. Here runs a great 


., tell on the ſhore. 


« Standing in from the weſtward,” edit übe Gödde - bert Ras Ai a 
Buffalo point, kept a good look out for a Bank laid down in one of my charts. Sent a 
| V nm e , wr} "ws 
ſteered N. by E. with a light breeze at W. N. W. 

At + paſt 6 obſerved the boat to make a ſignal for danger, had then 25 fathoms,, 
prepared to tack ; next caſt had 13 fathoms, coral rock ; put about, had 8, 6. Bore 
away S, by W.. as we came on, had 10, 13, 15, 20 fathoms, ſoft ground, then ſteered 

E. by N. 
| « The boat bore about N. E. from us 1 « mile, and had 4 fathoms ; and, in a caſt | 
or two, was in 16 and 18 fathoms, hard ground, then 20, ſoft. Mr. White, chief 
mate of the ' Ofterly, ee er ORE AE OE GR e PO Ine 
leſs than 4 fathoms upon it, all coral rock. 

'« We worked all night berween this bank and Buffalo pine, keeping berween 13 and 
18-fathoms.. At 6 A. M. anchored in the road. 

* Off Buffalo and Poolo points, lie Two dangerous ſboals or reefs on which the water 
breaks ſometimes, and we failed without them; when Poolo point bears N. 76 E. 
you are to the northward of the north ſhoal. The paſſage between Buffalo Point 
and this bank. is very ſafe and 4 miles wide, and the ſame between it and Rat iſland.” 

The beſt anchoring in BewcooLzx Roap is mid channel between Rat iſland and the 

for near Rat iſland the water is deeper and foul ground; there is an inner 
road, within the North and South: breakers, which has 5 fathoms water, where ſioops 
and ſnows. ſometimes run into for the convenience of angina] it being 
near 3 miles for boats to go into the great road. 
, Nord alc Soutit Chtlt icy” wits 
„ e ee EG AIRY Wyn ge purge e 
has the deepeſt water. 

Th aeks fir going: Girvngh the Nor Channel (which is to be choſen with the 
winds nonkerly) ia to bring the Sogr Joe? and Rat ind N, E. and S. W. then ſteer in, 


k keeping, 
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keeping the Sugar-loaf fo, and this will carry you in mid-channeberween the North and 
South breakers, ſoundings 4 fathoms. 7 
When the ſoutherly winds blow the South Channel is preferred, which is round 
JVVVVVVFFCFVCVCVGGGGGobTTTCC(0TVT 
ſhore. 

In avian; ian; ag your ſhip kn mrs bes ati e209 he 
ſouthward, on your ſtarboard-bow or right ahead, till you come near the ſhore or 
ſouth point of the rocks, then you will have the channel open and the ſouth breakers 
| without you; then ſteer right in for the Sugar-loaf, keeping neareſt the breakers from 
the ſhore, till you have the fort on your beam; then ſteer in for the Carang or 
landing place: the paſſage into it, lies cloſe to a bluff red point with a grove of trees 
on it; then keep to the weſtward to the landing place; about 1 50 yards without the 
ſhore lies RIS eee Ton The: pry, pes ops: it ſaſe for boats even in a 
ſtrong N. W. wind. 
© Forxr MarLiBoRovcH (in 1770) has two of the baſtions entirely demoliſhed and the 
others much ſhaken; but the curtains are entire; the French did this and burnt all 
the houſes: the country looks very pleaſant, and, if properly cultivated, fit to produce 
every thing both for profit and pleaſure ; it is now eſteemed very unhealthy, 

- S11.18BAR River lies in- the bottom of a bay, about 10 miles to the ſouthward of 
Marlborough ; it would be much more convenient for fixing the ſettlement there, as the 
ſhips would then ride in ſafety in PooLo Bay ; which is ſecured from all winds, and where 
you can with great caſe careen and refit your ſhips cloſe to the ſhore, and fail out readily. 
The country about Sillebar might be eaſily cleared, and would ſoon pay the expence of 
clearing it, as it is a very rich ſoil, and on both ſides the river fine plains, the fitteſt on 
the coaſt for producing ſugar canes ; beſides, you would have the convenience of water- 
carriage to your ſettlement, which muſt create a great plenty of overy thing, eſpecially 
amongſt ſuch lazy people as the Malays, who hate to bring any thing from a diſtance ; 
and another great advantage would be the ſafety and expedition in loading and unload- 
ing ſhips. 

« It has been objected that the country, thereabouts, and particularly Poolo, is very un- 
healthy, yet we had a reſidency at Sillebar ; and the gentlemen kept their healths very 
well; and I have been aſſured by doctor Stevey/or, a gentleman who has reſided many 
years on this coaſt, and has carefully conſidered the country about Sillebar, that he 
thinks its ſituation very healthy, and that the water is extremely good; at Poolo there is 
a general complaint againſt the water, but ſhips can be much eaſier 3922 
f 
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2* From BENCOOLEN ro MOCO-MOCO—INDRAPOUR—PADANG, &c. 


. I failing along ſhore to the northward, be ſure you give ſingle Deman Point a good 

birth, by reaſon of the foul ground and rocks that lie a conſiderable way off it. Your 
beſt way is to keep the ſhore on board, that you may not be deceived by the high land, 
which often ſhews irſelf in many different ſhapes, according to the weather, A little to 


the northward of fingle Deman point you will ſee red cliffs, when you may run into what, 
depth you pleaſe, as 9, 10, and 11 fathoms, and out to 20 fathoms. You will meet 


with good oozy ground for anchoring all the way, if occaſion requires, until you come 
near Ipoe (as hereafter mentioned), when you will loſe ſight of the Red cliffs. 


From Bencoolen to CayTons is about 6 or 7 leagues, N. W. by N. it appears 
with an opening between the Red cliffs like a river: from thence N. W. about 2 


or 3 leagues farther lies Sörar, which appears alſo with an opening berween the Red 
Cliffs like Caytone. 

From Sibblat, or Sablat, to Aypour, called alſo Irox, the courſe is N. W. 2 or 3 
leagues. To the S. W. of Ipoe runs out a bank of foul ground from the ſhore, ex- 
tending near 2 leagues into the fea: you will find upon it, from 6 to 10 fathoms, large 


coral: on the outer edge of it there lies a coral-rock, S. W. by S. 2 leagues from Ipoe, 


with no more than 14 feet water on it (on which the Swallotaſeld ſtruck), and from 8 to 16 
fathoms round it ; but come no nearer than 10 fathoms, it being very ſteep, and but a little 
way off it 30, 40, and 50 fathoms, and then preſently na ground. When you bring 
lpoe N. E. by E. you are paſt the bank, that is to the northward of it, and may ſaſely 

ſtand into Ipoe road, where you will ſee, a little to the ſouthward, three red cliffs, like 
country boats fails, called Tombongoes, and three green hills, if clear weather, without 
- ' theſe; the middlemoſt of which is that on which the old Paggar ſtood, bearing N. E. by 
E. the extremities of land, from N. N. W. to S. E. by E. large ſhips ſhould come no 


nearer to anchor than 9 or 28 e the road being clear, 27 7 0 ſhoal water 


and foul ground. 
Between Ipoe and N are 3 rivers, Aer nnn Etam, and Triming; About 


6 or 7 leagues to the northward. of Ipoe lies Bantall, in a deep bay; you may ſtand into 


what depth you pleaſe, after you are paſt Ipoe; bur keepiry v# irs from 15 to 7 fa- 
' thoms, you will find good ground, and even ſoundings: in crofling the bay for Bantall 
there is a ſmall red cliff, which is the north point of Trimang river, pretty low near the 
water's edge, and the only red cliff diſcernible between Ipoe and Moco-moco : when 
you ſee it, you may be certain where you are, and then look out for Bantall river's. 
mouth ; you may perceive it as you advance to the northward, if you keep in 6, 7, 
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or 8 nnn and a Kitle'to the fourkward of ſome ſtraggling 
Pine-trees, you will ſee the houſes and river's mouth, to the northward whereof are two 
white cliffs, which in the offing appear much like boats fails : theſe marks, in clear wea- | 
ther, may be ſeen a conſiderable way, and by them you may depend on knowing the 
places, in caſe you deſcry no other. It is a very good road to anchor in; when you 
have the river's mouth N, E. and the two above-mentioned cliffs N. N. E. you are 
then.in tho beſt of the road, and may anchor in good ſand and cozy ground, from 8 to 9 
fathoms. 

About 4 leagues N. W. from Bantall is AYER-DICKET, whoſe river has a large bar, 
which renders it unnavigable, even for boats: when you are near it you will ſee the 
river's mouth open, and may eaſily diſcover i ity by a parcel of tall trees that ſtand thicker 

on each ſide of the mouth than any where elſe. 
About 3 leagues N. W. of Ayer-dicket lies e all the way berween 
them is white ſand, and generally a great ſwell, heaving in upon the ſhore. A little 
to the northward of Ayer-dicket is a bluff point, full of trees, called Buffalo point; you 
muſt be ſure, if bound to Mogo-moco, to keep it well on board, by rounding it in 6 or 
7 farhoms, which may be done without danger; otherwiſe you may miſs the port: after 
you are about it, you will perceive a tall ſpiral tree, ſtanding a little to the north- 
ward of the river's mouth, and appearing at firſt ſight like a flag: ſtaff; to the ſouth- 
ward of this, as you open the bay, you next ſee a long houſe, which makes like a row 
of buildings, being the Dattic-Bugaſe's houſe : then next look out for the flag-ſtaff and 
Paggar, which you will not diſcover until you are ſhot well to the northward. You may 
at pleaſure. anchor in Moco-moco road, from 6, 7, to 10, 11, or 12 fathoms, ſoft 
ground; the flag- ſtaff bearing from N. E. by E. to S. E. by E. according to the Mon- 
ſoons, for the conveniency of boats coming on board, or going on ſhore. 

As you fail along ſhore, Moco-moco appears in the bottom of a ſmall bay, and clear 
of trees; when you have the bay well open, if to the northward, you may ſee the houſes 
and factory in the middle of the clear; on each fide of the bay ſtands a row of tall pines, 
which make both extremes appear bluff; but in the morning, if not very clear, you can 
hardly ſee houſes or factory, until the Sun is 3 or 4 hours above the land, ee 

the ſhade the land and trees make which are at the back of it. 

W. N. W. about 3 leagues from the flag-ſtaff, there is foul ground, rock and 
ſand, by which, coming from the northward, you may know. you are near Moco- 
moco, in caſe you have not an opportunity of ſeeing the land or flag-ſtaff; ſoundings 
upon it are from 35 to 18 and 11 fathoms, and doubtleſs leſs water, for it breaks very 
high. 

Never depend on your diſtance, run any where along this coaſt, as there are very 
Arong currents, frequently running above 2 knots an hour and very uncertain, being 
: chiefly 
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chiefly influenced by the ſhifing of the winds; for a twelve-hours gale along haare wil 
occaſion a current, as I have found by experience.” 

NB. If a ſhip ſhould be in want of water whilſt ſhe is to the northward, the natives 
will bring it off to you: their uſual price has been 8 dollars for 6 puncheons: but 


your own boat cannot ſupply you by reaſon. of the great urs and ſhoal water there is 


ee. 
The next ſettlement to Marlborough is Polxrr, diſtance about 7 leagues, then that 


of Lars, off which the ſoundings are regular, and the firſt red cliff is ſeen between Polley + 


and Laye. The next ſettlement is CaTTown, in latitude about 30 30' South: off this 
place you have very irregular ſoundings, rocky ground, for 7 or 8 miles from the 
ſhore, and breakers a little to the northward near one mile from it. A white cliff like 
a caſtle ſtands to the ſouthward of Cattown : SABLAT is next, and Ons to the 
former. Tay 

The next ſettlement is Irgz, or Aypour : between this and Cattown you have. no 
ſoundings 4 leagues from the coaſt, and when you get ſoundings, you ſhoal your water 
very quick to 7 fathoms, hard black ſand, above 3 leagues off ſhore. : 

| Moco-moco is in latitude 2 37' South. As you come from the ſouthward, you will 
{ke a large opening which is Mandoota river, and you muſt anchor near it, as the mouth 
of Moco-moco river is near this, and 3 males. to the northward of- the e The 
qualo or bar is very dangerous. 

IxpRArOUR Porn lies about 15 leagues to the N. W. of 8 it is very re- 
markable, being woody and low, and forming a deep bay, as the coaſt then lies to the 
N. E.; its latitude is about 2® 15/ South. You have deep water off this point, and 
there commence the Dutch diſtrits. 

- Avzr-Raja, their firſt ſettlement, lies RTE 12 miles to the North of Indrapour; you 
| have good anchoring in the Toad in 5 + fathoms, clay ground. In ſtanding into the bay 
there is ſandy ground from 20 to 10 fathoms, afterwards clay: as you round Indrapour 
point you will ſee a remarkable round hill, near the water-ſide, covered with wood and 
appearing black and longer than any near the ſhore; it lies about 4 miles to the north- 


ward of the river's mouth; if you ſteer North, and N. + E. from Indrapour point, it will 


lead you into the road, in 8 fathoms water. The Dutch ſhips anchor farther out in 14 or 
ons dan they maybe. hls. 9; cjear_Indrepour news, 15. Mey; commer 0p ee 
N. W. wind. | 

The Paggar or ſettlement is 2 miles up the river, and not to be ee or the woods; 
by the lag taff are 2 or 3 heile bamboe hurs. 

Now the navigation along the coaſt is troubleſome and dangerous, on account of the 
many ſhoals and ſunken. rocks in the paſſage: © We continued,” ſays the Commodore, 
« plying to the northward all day, working between 7 + and 16 fathoms; obſerved a Shoal 
tp the northward appearing to lie'2 or 3 miles from the ſhore; which by ſtanding in-ſhore. 
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77 
iſland, and a remarkable bluff point appearing nearly the ſame either from the northward 
or ſouiward! Sometimes in hazy weather this ſhoal does not break ; but I think the 
e e eee eee ee er eee I n 
16 fathoms: 4 or 5. miles to the weſtward of it. 
| Papans, the head-ſettlement of the Dutch, es about 27 leagues N. v. W. nearly 

from Indrapour point: the fort is: ſituated within 40 yards of the bank of the river, | 
 a-ſquare with-four baſtions of ſtone, and the walls about g.feet high; it is ſurrounded, ex- 
cept to the river, with a wet · ditch about 4 or 5 yards over, and from 4 to 6 feet deep. 
On the oppoſite ſide of the river are high mountains, which. extend to the mouth of 
WWW the fort, and are not above 300 yards 
diſtance. 

It is ſhoal water for near 2 miles without the river's mouth, though there is 2 and 
3 fathoms- at high- water, and about 10 feet on the bar; you go in round Padang head, 
and when: in the river, in a ſmall : bay under the ſaddle or. foot of the head, is water 
enough for ſloops and ſmall veſſels; you muſt keep cloſe. ta. Padang head going in, as 
che entrance is very narrow, and a fand is thrown up on the oppoſite ſhore, by the 
breakers and the eddy of the river, you have a ſhoal-water above the garden-houſe : 
after you paſs the garden-houſe, which is the firſt above the ſalating-battery on the 
ſtarboard ſide, you row over for the larboard ſhore, and keep near it, until you come to 
the ſtairs or landing- place. 

The water here is very good, W den de wack, and is conveyed by bamboes in 
many places. on the ſtarboard ſide, ſo that your boat may haul under them and fill; the 
largeſt is about 200 yards above the firſt. e a pete REI 
head I but the Engliſh pay 8 Spaniſh ], twelve ducks. for: a. Spaniſh dollar, fowls 


The natives are highly. diſguſted ith- the Dutch. for. ſending Tuaneoo (which in 
their language is Lord of a pꝛriſoner to. Batavia: I was: told it was becauſe he 
ordered t that no — _ngsQ7" an; nice tay ins bed 
no trade, 1 months.“ 


You mey lay under-Pooro Pizaxo, which is of Padig bend g miles: when it blows. 
hard at N. W. your boat cannot paſs, as the breach is very great; hut your ſhip is well 
ſheltered from the N. W. winds by the ifland, if you anchor. about 2 cables length from 
the ſhore; and it is ſteep. to the coral. bank, with which. it is environed about 40 yards 
from the ſhore. There is water on. the. iſland, by. digging} wells 4 or. 5 feet deep at 
the- foot: of the hills, but the Dutch ſay: it is unwholeſome, being. in 
falr-petre z though it- is ſoft, and taſtes very well: the wood is but indifferent. 
| There is a channel of: 6 and 7 fathoms water all: round this iſland (Poolo Piſang);. 
hut narrow 3. and cloſe to the ſhore, within a cable's. length, it ſhioals 5 to 4 fathoms, 


Can). 


Re along to Pa- 
dang, and ſo far out, that when you have Poolo Mara well- open to the weſtward of 
Poolo Piſang, and about + mile from the latter to the N. W. you find -only 4 fa- 
thoms, ſand, and in ſome places 3 and 2 fathoms. Between the ſmall fandy iſland 3 
miles from Piſang, and the north point of the bay, off which it lies, are very uneven 
ſoundings and hard ground, from 4 to 2+ fathoms in ſome places, and this con- 
tinues near + mile to the Weſt of the ſand, when you come into 10 and 12 fathoms 


South 19? E. from the body of Poolo Piſang lies a rock on which it breaks ſame- 


times: between the ſandy iſland and this rock you have 7, 9, 12'to 13 fathoms, and 


to the weſtward, about one mile to the ſandy point, there is from 13, to 9, and 13, 
and then 12, 9, 7 fathoms to Poolo Piſang. 


Poolo Senaro is a ſmall iſland bearing fom-the'welt point of lde men and S. 


by E. its latitude oorrect is 0? 48 South by an obſervation. 

Poelo Dua and Senaro in one bear W. N. W. 2 W. and E. S. E. E. and Pools 
ff ' POR 
N. W. and S. E. about + mile. 


A lle guad is bid to lie berween Poolo Piſing and Marr ben bai. which 


ctreb breaks, having 2 fathoms water on it. 


Off Padang lie 7 iſlands, amongſt which are ſeveral dangers ; they ere called Pools 


Sato or 1ſt, Poolo Dua or ad, Poolo Terga or 3d, Ponte Ampat or ath, Pod Lean 


or 5th, Poolo Annam or 6th, and Poolo Toojoo or 7th. 


Poole Saro is the finalleſt and eaſternmoſt, and bears from Piſang about N. W. 


6 or 7 miles. 
Poolo Sato, Dua and Teega best about 8, W. and N. E. of each other; Dua is 
a lee bigger than Sato f by the charts there is a channel between them, it bears'from 
the iſland Senaro W. N. W. + W. about 3 leagues. 
Tex is the largeſt and foutkernmelt, berwees it, and Dux are laid down many 


rocks and ſhoals which ſeem to ſtop the padlage ; it bears from Poolo Pilang S. W. | 


by W. 3 leagues. 


Ponte Aurar is about te ſame bignef as Dus, and lies to the weſtward, bearing 


from Poolo Lema 8. W. 2 S. 

Poor o Lima is a ſmall iſland and one of the innermoſt; between it and Bro are 
ſome breakers, and the ſame between it and Ampat; to the northward it is clear, but 
has a reef of rocks to the S. W. extending about 2 miles from the iſland. 

Pooto Annan appears to be the laſt ifland coming from the ſouthward, as Toojoo 
i not in fight; it is one of the largeſt, and has ſome ſhoals lid down berween it and 
mo oo 
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Toojoo is the ſame as the others in ſize; N. W. by W. 3 leagues from it lies a coral 
bank, on which are ſoundings 5, 7, 9, 10, and then no ground; whether there is leſs 
water upon PPP 
bears from Poolo Caſſey, to the northward of the Priamans, S. W. by S. + S. | 
Poor o Sow or AyER is a ſmall iſland to the northward of Poolo Pilang, and about 1+ 
ite from the thoce 3-15 has breakers oF ir m de ſouthward abour 4 of a mile; there is a 
| thoal laid down in the chart South from it, and one about S. E. 1-4 Inns fey Piſang 
N. by W. about 5 leagues. . _ 

When you are 3 or 4 miles tothe northward of Poolo Sow or Ayer you then come 
e FWW | 


3 Frnow PADANG To ATE R-BO NGZ. 


IRIAMAN lies about 7 © leagues to the N. W. of Padang: the 1ſt and ad Pria- 
Iman iſlands bear S. S. E. + S. and N. N. W. + N. diſtant about 2 miles. The 
2d and 3d diſtant 1. mile are about & mile in extent each; the northernmoſt is the 
- ſmalleſt and has a well of freſh-water on it, where all the Dutch veſſels ſupply them- 
ſclyes. You have a good ſhelter under any of the three from the N. W. winds; there 
is a paſſage, between the north iſland and the main, for ſmall ſhips; it ſhoals from it 
to the main n from 3 3 fathoms, hard ſand, to 2 fathoms, mud near the 
ſhore. 
The next iſland is 3 Casskv, about 50 yards i in diameter, full 1 it bears 
| from the northernmoſt iſland N. W. 2 W. diſtant 4 miles, and from the main 2 or 3 

miles; you have regular ſoundings 8 them of 7 and 8 fathoms. And round 
Poolo Caſſey on the eaſt ſide, 6 and 5 + mile from it, and gradually decreaſing to 2 
fathoms. within 4 mite of the ſhore, all ſoft ground, ſand and clay. 

There is a bank off Priaman river, on the north and ſouth ends of which are two 
| ſpots of | ſand which ſhew themſelves; within it you have 2 fathoms, ſandy ground: to 
the N. N. E. of Poolo Caſſey, and e to the ſhore, laid Gown. another ſpot of 
rocks, which is all that is in the bay. | 
From the ſouthward, as far as the Ticoo IsLanDs,, 8 = 3 having 
only 5 fathoms above 2 miles from the ſhore, and decreaſing gradually; by keeping your 
lead going you can borrow on, or haul off the ſhore. 

To the weſtward of the Priaman "iſlands are ſeveral ſhoals on which it ſometimes 
breaks; they are between 2 and 3 miles diſtant from the iſlands in about 15 fathoms 
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the laer, from 10 to 7 fachom, cll ro the ſouthward of the bien id when you 
_ deepen to 12 and 13 fathoms. 

If the wind ſerves, I would adviſe a ſhip to keep the inner paſſage going to the : 
 eaſtward'of the Firſt and Second Iſlands at about + mile diſtance, or nearer as tho 

deepeſt water is cloſe to them, 5+, 6, and 7 fathoms, but towards the main you ſhoalen 

faſt and have harder ground; then ſteer for the third or northernmoſt iſland, giving the 

weſt end a birth, for the breakers are two cables length from the ſhore, and within piſtol- 

ſhot of them is 7 fathoms ; then ſteer for Poolo Caſſey; you may paſs on either fide of 

it; if to the caſtward, you will have 6 fathoms near it, but you'malt freer N. W. by W: 

for on a N. W. courſe you will ſhoalen to 4 fathom̃s, ſandy gro | 

When you have Poolo Caſſey Eaſt, then you are abreaſt of the northernmoſt ſhaal, 

from which it is diſtant 2 or 3 miles. 

Pooro Toojoo bears from Poolo Caſſey S. W. by S. + S. about 5 leagues. When the 2 

Outer Ticoo iſland bears N. N. W. northerly, and the third or northernmoſt of the 

| Priaman.iſlands S. E. 3 E. it brings you on a Shoal, cloſe to which is 8 fathoms, then 

2, the water being diſcoloured over it. However the Duke, Captain Powney, paſſed be- a 

wo Os Wen eee e ee e e e 
| DIS eee 

PRIAMAN is a Dutch ſettlement ; the river is ſmall, a pinnace cannot go in until near 

igh* rarer (you; Jand "on the right-hand ſide). Ie lies within the coral bank before 
mentioned, and the flag bears S. E. + E. from Poolo Caſſey. 

The coaſt from Padang to this place is low and flat. ; 
From the Priaman iſlands to the Ticoo iſlands, the navigation is ſafe if under 16 fa- 
choms, and to 6 in ſhore; without that depth is a ſhoal, on which it breaks ſometimes, 
de dom N. W. by W. from Poolo Caſſey and 8. E. by S. from the Outer 
Ticoo iſland; you have 20 fathoms cloſe to the eaſtward of it. Outer Ticoo bear- 
ing N. W. 2 N. and Poolo Caſſey S. E. there are breakers bearing from Weſt to 
N. W. diſtance 2 miles, depth 16 fathoms. Another ſhoal is lying S. W. by W. 
diſtance about 3 miles from the Great Ticoo; when the outermoſt and innermoſt Ticoo 
iſlands are in one N. E. ; N. and diſtant. from the former à mile, depth 16 fathoms. 
Tou may ſee the roll of a fivell on this ſhoal, diſtance between 2 and 3 miles. 'South- 
ward of the Ticoo iſlands there are ſeveral ſhoals ; the: coaſt is all clear within them 
from Poolo Caſſey to the Ticoo iſlands; within 6 fathoms x + mile or 2 miles from 
the ſhore, the ground is a ſtiff clay full of broken rotten coral, like ſmall ſtones. * 
| The coaſt, from the Priaman . iſlands to the Ticoo iſland, is a de hillyz and les | 

about N. W. by W. and S. E. by E. = 


The Ticoo iſlands are ſmall and woody, about 1 & mile diſtxe ben ach other 
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As you ſail from the ſouthward chere appears a number of breakers dw. 
Allands, which ſeem to ſtop the paſſage ; but the channel between the middle and inner 
iſlands, is ſafe and good; off the ſonth fide of the inner iſland is a ſhoal for near = of 
4 mile, having 5 + fathoms, ſoft ground cloſe to itz in the channel is a ſmall coral 
bank, wore with the water, and about a cable's-length over; it is about & of a mile from 
the innermoſt, and about g of a mile from the middle iſland. 

It is ſeep to, all round; "betwoen it and the inner iſland, 6 + cloſe to it; 7, 7,64 6, 
5 fathoms claſe to the illand ; between the ſhoal and the middle iſland the channel 
has deeper water and is narrow, occaſioned by à ſpit off the north-eaſt end of the 
_ Iſland diſtance two cable's-length, ſoundings 7, 7 4, 8, 8 and 9 fathoms near the Spit: 
ee nan eee in both it is 
ſoft ground. © | 

Aſter nou e che l gning 25 the nonkwand, and keeplag N. W. you 
will regularly deepen your water to 12 and 14 fathoms. To the South of the middle 
iſland about & mile diſtant there are ſome rocks on which it breaks; of theſe you muſt 
gake care if you run under the iflands for ſhelter from the N. W. winds. . 

When you leave the Ticoo iſlands you will ſee Maſſarg Point, on which grow trees 
appeagng like bamboes, they are called pines ; off this is foul ground, ſo that you muſt 
give it a good birth, The next point you open is Oxyong Raja, which appears bluff like 
trees; there are three remarkable ſmall hills here, called the Maſſang hills, about 2 or 
3 miles from the ſea-ſide ; the ſouthernmoſt of which makes like a table, and the two 
others like hay-cocks ; you may approach the ſhore ſafely to 12 or 15 fathoms. At 
Maſſang town is a great reſort of Malay craft, as they have never ſuffered the Dutch to 
ſettle in their country. All the coaſt is low land from the Ticoo iſlands to the ſouth point 
of Ayer-Bongy Bay; this is as high as Padang head, and appears at firſt like an iſland ; 
the coaſt, from the Ticoo iſlands to it, tends to the northward and forms a bay: here 
are ſeveral ſhoals to the ſouthward of Avzs Boxnoy Sourn Foiur, which is called Oujong 
| Seecarbew, and in the Charts Oujong Gerdja, 

You-can paſs about mid-channel between the ſouthernmoſt ſhoal and two to the north- 
- ward which appear as one, having 16 fathoms. 

When Seecarbow point bears N. by W. then this ſhoal and the two northeramoſt are 
news 6, Excbiomen between the. . 
ble's length diſtant from each other, dase gen de DAS HIM ; 

When PooLo TzLioks bears N. W. 4 b ie 
JJ b „breadth. There is an- 
other ſhoal in ſhore off Tellore, on which it breaks, bearing N. by W. and from Tellore 
E. S. E. about 2 miles, 

. There is likewiſe a ſhoal with 8 between the Iland Fabre or Pals Tings and 

Ayer Bongy, * E 1 E. | W. by 


„ 


ca ) 


W. by N. 1 mile from Poco Sembo lies a third ſhoal on wich it btealks, wich when 


in one with Pdolo Pancal, bears S. E. by E. weſterly. About North 1 mile diſtance from 
Poolo Punjang lies a fourth ſhoal on which it breaks. 


Nu can ſail in with ſafety from the N. W. between Poolo Sambo and Poclo Pan- 


jang; in 7 and $ fachoms, giving the iſland a birth, and run into s + fathoms under 
Polo Panjang, where you can anchor. 


In failing; paſt the ſhoals to the northward of Ayer Bongy in the day-time- chere is: 


no danger, as they all break, and have good channels amongft them; there is a ſlioal a. 


lite to the weſtward on which is 2 fathoms water; and'which is placed in 25 fathomy. 


vater in the Charts. 


Ayer Bongy is ſituated on the ſouth- eaſt ſide of a deep bay amongſt the hilly part x 
it has a e e e e 
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pearing like an obtuſe cone, eee ee e e e 
— chant; 2508 20 Inllpe i 

Between the north fide of Ayer Bongy Bay and Pools mere are ſome deep bays;. 
and you have good ſoundings to 5 fathoms within a; mile from the ſhore, and 10 fa- 
thoms about 2 miles diſtance; you deepen quick to 17 fathoms, and then gradually as. 
you. ſtandoff, ſo that it is adviſable to work up near the ſhore to avoid a coral bank;. 
„ ee Tran eee 12, &c. and may have leſs water, when on it. 

On Pooro Tamoxo you will find good water and wood; there is a clear paſſige 
ien ache in 8 or. 3 ebene abowr 2: e of ſhore, bring- 
r to bear W. S. W. mmm 


- Poolo Tamong and Caracara Point form NaTTAL Bar, in which are many dangerous | 


ſeals fone of which. with breakers ; many ſhips/ coming into and failing out of this. 
road have ſtruck on ſome of them: Em OE On: 
courſes to avoid theſe dangers, which reach out-into 17 or 18'fathoms. 

| To: fail into: NaTTaL Roap from the ſouthward keep in 16 and 17 fathoms till 
Natal hill, which is low and to the northward of the river, bears E. by S. then ſteer in, 


keeping it ſo, and you will ſhoalen your water regularly to 7 fathoms, where anchor 2 
miles off ſhore, the flag-ſtaff bearing Eaſt. If you come ä 


N 16 fathoms, until you. have the above bearing. 


Ls 


UNT Ophir bears Eaſt of Seecarbow; it is remarkable for it great lieight ap- 
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In going into Nattal road, 855 the journal of the Ala in n have 14 fa- 
5a bring Nattal hill to bear E. S. E. (and by no means to ſouthward of that) round 
Caracara point about 4 miles and not leſs, for off this point lies a dangerous ſhoal, on which 
is from 2 5 ſoſt to + 2 fathoms, hard on one caſt, and when the iſland bears N. E. by N. 
you are clear of it. Do not fear keeping well to the ſouthward of this ſhoal, as the chan- 
| nel is 3 miles broad, and after you ſhoal to leſs than 10 fathoms the rocks are all without 
you; haul to the ſouthward at diſcretion to get in your anchoring birth; it is common to 
bring the flag-ſtaff E. by N. and lie in 4 fathoms, but the Alia came to in 5 + fathoms. 
There is not the leaſt ſhelter from N. W. winds, which however are not violent or of 
long continuance to che ae of the TN Two 12250 lies in the” latitude 02. 29/ 
North. x 

When you have opened > Ry you will Gs ſeveral {inall illands; the ſouchmoſt 
is called the Capuchin, and by the natives PooLo Car RCRONO; it lies very near the 
ſhore under Caracara; the ſecond is PooLo TELLORE, near which lie two ſmall ſhoals, 
Poor o Rix Aw Ax is a ſmall round iſland to the northward of Tons and PooLo Zz- 
LADY is the outermoſt iſland. | 
„ PooLo TABOO VON, or Mooady, is eaſily known by a high rock off i its weſt ſide; on 
it you have good water, plenty of cocoa-nuts, and ſafe riding from a N. W. wind, 
there being 4 and 4 + fathoms water all round, ſoft ons; it is about. Gen $ miles 
diſtant from the ſhore. N 
The next iſland is Pooro ELy, larger than any rf the former, about 1 mile in 1 
pretty high and even; it is about 7 leagues diſtance from Zelady; you may anchor 

ſaſely under it, and it affords wood and good water. From Poolo Ely to the Sucar-Loar 
your courſe is N. by W. + W. diſtance about 4 leagues, good ſoundings along ſhore ; 
between PooLo Baccar and the Sugar-loat is an open paſſage, with ſoundings from 
- 14 to 19 fathoms; off the north-weſt fide of Baccar a ſhoal runs off about a cable's+ 
length; and off the north-eaſt ſide of the r runs likewiſe a n 2885 about a 
cable's- length, the other parts are ſteep to. 

To the ſouthward of Muſſelar, or Maſſular, are many „ iſlands, which open as you 
come near the bay; theſe iſlands and Battoo Mama Point form the ſouthern paſſage into 
the Bay or TarPanooLy, or Tappeanceley, about 4 or 5 e wide; and Maſſular 
and Paitoo Booroo Point form the northern paſſage. 

In entering between Poolo Baccar and the Sugar-loaf, you find 17 dos the 
| deepeſt water being near the Sugar-loaf, and you have 12 or 11 fathoms within a 2 
mile to Puncheon Gadang ; having paſſed the ſhoals, and a little iſland off the north ſide, 
within a ſhip's length of the ſhoal in 8 fathoms water, you can anchor in 7 about 2 ca- 
bles length off Poolo Puncheon Gadang, within 20 yards of the ſhore. E. N. E. from 
this is a bay about 4 miles deep, the north ſide of which is made by an iſland called 
Pool o Suunoopoor, which has n round it, 3 fathoms between it and the main, 

but 
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but very narrow; you ſhoal your water gradually from Puncheon Gadang from 7 f to 5 
fathoms at the entrance, then 45, 43, 35» 3, and 22, at the bottom of the bay, ſoft 
Poor o Puncyzon Gapano has ſome high ſteep hills on it, all covered with large 
timber ; near the foot of theſe hills, which are clay ground, you have ſeveral rmngy of 


very good water. 
Between Puncheon Gadang and Poolo Sceroodoot is 2 miles, with 8, 7, and 6 fü. 


thoms, good holding ground, and between it and PooLo Puncazon Catcnssr, on which | 
is a ſettlement, you have 8, 9, 10, and 7 fathoms ; near the latter, the paſſage is a large 


mile. 


between it and PooLo PaxJane is about + a mile, a clear paſſage with 7 fathoms water; 
| you may alſo run up within Poolo Panjang and anchor in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms: off the 
north-eaſt end of it is a coral ſhoal running almoſt over to PooLo Bosy, though there is 
a narrow channel, having 14 fathom to keep in; you muſt ſtand cloſe to Poolo Boby 
till it is open from the main; then ſteer over for the weſt end of PooLo PALTLA, which 
will carry you between this ſhoal and a ſhoal that ſtretches from the main, there is no 
other paſſage for a pinnace ; off the weſt ſide of Poolo Panjang lie two ſunken rocks. 

When you come out of the bay and are failing to the northward, you have a fair and 
open paſſage with good ſoundings 12, 14, and. 16 fathoms: about 2 miles from the ſhore 
you will ſee a ſmall iſland, called PooLo Socxum ; off this iſland about 4 miles, lies a 
ſand bank having 8 fathoms, and in ſome places 7; when you are upon it, the Sugar-loaf 


iſland is ſhut in within the ſouthern point of the bay, and the iſland bears about N. by 


W. 4 miles diſtance. 

About a 4 of a mile to the weſtward of this iſland is a coral reef, dry in ſome places; 
you have 6 fathoms abreaſt of it, then 7: at 2 cables length diſtance there is a ſhoal 
on which it breaks, lying half way between Poolo Sockum and Pooro Paxvx; it is 
about a mile from the ſhore. To the ſouthward of Poolo Panny is a ſmall iſland, and a 
dry ſand with a buſh upon it, a mile to the northward of that, having a ſhoal 


to the ſhore; do not come under 6 fathoms, and you will be clear of them all; it is 


very foul between Panny and Sockum. 

Under Poolo Soctum, called alſo Carrang or Czſar's Iſland, is good anchoring for large 
ſhips, and you are well ſheltered from the N. W. wind; but to the N. W. is a reef, on 
which it breaks, near a mile from the iſland; in paſſing this iſland to the weſtward, and 
ſtanding in for Tayoos Bay, there is no danger till you are well in the bay, where is a 
reef on which it breaks, about 2 miles diſtant from the ſhore, having 8 fathoms water 
cloſe to it on the outſide, and 4 to 4 © between ir and the ſhore; here is fine ſhelter, under 
the point, in the bay, where you may ride ſafely in what depth of water you chooſe. 


1 INSTRUCTIONS 


Within Puncheon Catcheel you have 5 fathoms 2 cables length from it, then 6 and 7; 
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| INSTRUCTIONS rox THE WEST COAST oF SUMATRA, 
| © COMING, FROM THE NORTHWARD ro BENCOOLEN. | 


By Captain GxonGe BAxER. 


LL the ſhoals on the Weſt Coalt of SumaTRa are white coral rocks, and can be 
1 ſeen a mile off from the maſt head, even when they are 3 fathoms under water, fo 
that by keeping a good man at the maſt-head there is but little danger in the day-time. 

c the north- 
| ward of all the iſlands, and ſo go down along ſhore. 

If you intend for Padang at once, it is beſt to ſal to the ſouthmard. of Prob Pingey 
but ſuppoſing you go along ſhore and fall in with the coaſt to the northward of the 
iſlands, obſerve that there are two paſſages along ſhore ; one, called the Outer, which car- 
ries you from 4 to 10 leagues off ſhore; the other, which is the mer, will carry you 
from 2 miles to 12; in. ſome places both paſſages meet : the Inner Paſlage is eſteemed 
the ſafeſt with a leading wind, for the following reaſons; you can judge your diſtance bet- 
ter, by being near the land, and you have ſhoaler water in caſe of anchoring, and are not fo 
liable to over-ſhoot your port; but you labour under this diſadvantage, in caſe you have 
bad winds, you cannot make ſo much uſe of them in the Inner as in the Outer channel. 
The next and greateſt Malay Port, for trade, is StxxeLL ; here you may fell blue 
Cloth for 80 dollars per corge, and white for 120; other goods in proportion; but the 
worſt is you are obliged to take Benjamin and Camphire for your payment; although if 
they are in want of goods you may ſqueeze gold duſt from them. It was here, that the 
| Malays attempted to cut off Captain Doggan, ſo you muſt be on your guard; Sinkell is a 
very great mart for ſalt, iron, ſteel, and ſometimes opium.—In ſailing from Bancoong- 
ong, (about 17 leagues to the North), to Sinkell you go within Banjact or Banias, 
and cloſe by Paſſage iſland, leaving it on the ſtarboard hand. Midway between Paſſage 
land and the main is a dangerous ſhoal, therefore you muſt keep the iſland or main 
cloſe on board; it is certainly beſt to keep hold of the iſland, all round which it is dry 
at low water upwards of a cable's length ; neither is there any iſtand within Paſſage iſland 
whereby you may be deceived. Having paſſed Paſſage iſland about a league, you may 
haul in with the main in 10 or 11 fathoms water, and ſteering to the ſouthward, you 
will ſee a large river with an iſland at the mouth of it; this is Sintell River, but not 
the place for anchoring: you paſs Sinkell river and round the next point, (called Ojong 
Raja) in 6 or 8 fathoms, hard; when you touch ſoft ground haul up N. N. E. and that 
will bring you near a low ſandy iſland, which you muſt keep on the ſtarboard fide ; be- 
tween it and the point you may anchor. But if you deſign to lay 5 or 6 days, it is beſt 
to run into 5 fathoms, mud, between a ſmall iſland (called Sleaga) covered with trees, 
and. the main: there you ride ſafe from every wind that blows: this is the place where 

3 Ye the 
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the 'Sinkellers tranſact all buſineſs; and perhaps you will not ſee a living ſoul for two 
days; however you muſt wait with patience, for the people muſt come all the way from . 
'Sinkell, and poſſibly may not hear of your arrival for three days. 

Between Sinkell and Baroos, a Dutch ſettlement, are many ſmall Malay places where 
traders often do buſineſs, | 

In leaving Sinkell get into 20, 22, or 23 fathoms, mud, and ſteer along ſhore for 

Poolo Looketta, between which, and pretty near it and the main, is a low ſandy iſland. This 
you keep on the ſtarboard hand, and may go within + a mile of it; when paſt, haul in 
for Poolo Carrang, an iſland which lies off Baxoos, or Barros; you may anchor to the 
fouthward of it in 10 fathoms, mud, having its body N. W. by W. + mile diſtant. Here 
is an excellent market for opium and cloth, provided you. take benjamin and camphire. 
There is excellent freſh water at Baroos, and when your boat goes aſhore the firſt time, 
ſhe muſt lie off a little way from the ſhore, mne 
the river, otherwiſe you may loſe her. 
In leaving Baroos ſteer midway between the main and MassuLAR until you come near 
the caſt end of it, then haul over for the main, and you will fall in with, or near, the 
north point of TareanooLy Bay, which you may paſs within 2 cables length, and, 
going in for the harbour, keep all the iſlands on the ſtarboard fide, and anchor in 7 fa- 
thoths, mud, abreaſt of a ſmall green plot on the larboard going in. It is one of the fineſt 
harbours on the Coaſt. Salt, iron, and ſteel will anſwer here and at Nattal. Tappanoo- 
ley Fort ſtands on a ſmall hill at the bottom of che bay, and when you are at anchor look 
towards the North or N. N. E. and there you will ſee it. 

Proceeding for NaTTAL, paſs near the Sugar-loaf, on the ſouth fide of the bay, and 
ſteering a little off ſhore until you have 24 or 25 fathoms, mud. Six or 7 leagues to the 
ſouthward of the Sugar-loaf is an iſland, pretty near the main, called Pool o ELy, and about 
5 leagues to the ſouth ward of that, are two iſlands called ZzLavy ; you go without them, 
To the ſouthward of Zelady, 3 or 4 leagues, is a large and dangerous ſhoal, on which 
there are breakers ; you may either go within or without it; it is adviſable to go without, 
as having moſt room: do not bring Zelady to the weſtward of North until you are. paſt 
it; and when Cara-Cara Point bears S. E. by E. you may haul in'for it, and paſs within 

2 miles of the point. In rounding Cara-Cara point ſor Nattal road, take care of a 
* ſhoal with breakers which lies from Cara-Cara point S. W. + W. about 145 mile diſtant. 
The bearings for anchoring in the road are Cara-Cara N. by W. Nattal flag- ſtaff 
E. S. E. + S. and Durian Point S. by E. 2 E. in 5 or 5 fathoms, mud, and 2 or 3 
miles off ſhore. Nattal road is one of the worſt on the Weſt Coaſt of Sumatra, having 
. often a very large ſea and dirty weather, and when the wind blows hard from the weſt- 
ward you cannot clear the ſhore. Tho tuo MR Nd OI Eee ot, 
blue and white, iron, ſteel}, ſalt, &c. but is entirely in the Reſident's hands. 

Between, Nacal and Padang are the two Dutch ſerdements, called Hier Bogy and 
mm eee defaxped, | | TP 
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About the mouth of Nattal Bay lie many ſhoals *, therefore when you leave it, keep 
near Durian point and paſs PooLo T awons about a league diſtant. Before or when abreaſt 
of Tamong, I think it is beſt to haul over for Poolo Pingey ; at leaſt to keep nearer the 
ſmall iſlands within Pingey, than. the main; for almoſt midway between Pingey and the 
main is a large ſpot on which are very irregular ſoundings, from 20 to 5, and from 15 
. to 4 fathoms, hard coral rock: this ſhoal lies from Poolo Tamong S. W. by S. about 

3 leagues. 

Many are the different tracks from Pingey to Padang, and I think,” ſays the Captain, 
« the Inner Paſſage preferable to the Outer one, as there are a vaſt number of ſhoals in 
the offing of the Ticoo iſlands and Priaman, which muſt be taken particular care of; in- 
deed I think this the moſt difficult part on the coaſt.” 

© When you we clear of the fork, lying Gom: Pools: Tamoag,S;/W.. by S. 5: 
leagues, ſteer S. S. E.—8. E. by $.—S. E.—and S. E. by E. gradually rounding the 
ſhoals of Ayer Bongy (on many of which the ſea breaks), and at all events fall in with 
Oujong Maſſong Point, on which are three ſmall remarkable hills near the ſhore, and low 
land all round them: when within 2 or 3 miles of this point, ſteer for the Outermoft of ihe 
Ticoo andi, which are three in number, and take care of a ſhoal that lies from them W. 
by S. or thereabouts almoſt 2 leagues ; you keep within a mile of the Ticoo iſlands, and 
if night is coming on, take ſhelter under the outermoſt, then about + a mile off it, bearing 
Weſt or W. S. W. in 9 or 10 fathoms, 

« In getting under weigh, or paſſing the Ticoo iſlands, e 
main or leſs, and take care of two ſhoals; one within, the other without you; keep 
a man at the maſt head, and when you ſee white or greeniſh water, ſteer from it: when 
you come within a league of Pool o Car, you muſt ſteer directly over for PooLo 
Toojo, whieh is the northernmoſt of all the Papanc IsLanps ; keep this iſland pretty 
cloſe on board, and paſs to the northward of it; when paſt. it, ſteer. for. Pool O LIMA: 
keep that alſo on the ſtarboard ſide pretty cloſe, and when clear of it, ſteer directly for. Pool 
Ptsano, under which you may anchor in 7 to. 5 fathoms, mud, within two cables length 
.of the iſland, ſheltered from all weſterly winds: this is the proper. place for anchoring, but 
you may anchor off the mouth of the river, if promiſing weather, in 14 fathoms. 
When paſt Poor Sa ro, which. is. the. next n‚m e you wile Dutch colours. 


Monday the 23d af. Auguſt 1984, the ſhip- Renal Bisses, on · her paſſage from Tappanooly down the 
Weſt. Coaſt. of Sumatra (having a pilot on board) at 1 before 10 A. M. came ſaddenly on a ſhoal of coral 
rocks, a 17 fathoms to 4 and 3, and ſtruck ſeveral times, but the coral being ſoft broke under her keel. 
The pinnace being out was fent a-head; and found the ſhoaleſt water to be 4 fathoms, except juſt where the 
ſhip ſtruck : on the top of the rocks was only + leſs 3, The water being remarkably ſmooth, and 
the ſhip. having delivered part of her at Tappanooly, drew only. 16 feet, by which means ſhe fortu- 
nately got. off, and deepened to 4. 6, 7, 8, hard ground ;- 12, 14, 16, ſoft ground, and then ſhoaled again, 
ſteering in for the road. 

The thoal did not appear to be 3 or 4 times the ſhip's length. Caracara Point then bore N. E. 4 N. 
* . "4 
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hoiſted on à hill, facing to the northward, or, which is a more certain guide, the 

land near the ſea, and to the northward of Padang river is quite low, that to the 

ſouthward is quite high, and the ſouthernmoſt point of the river is a pretty high bluff 

head remarkable enough. If the weather is promiſing, and you intend but little ſtay, 

anchor in 13 fathoms, ſoft, The anna N. diſtance off the bluff head 

half a mile. N | 

e i i beſt. to 
take ſhelter under Pis ax o; with ſmall veſſels you may go within it, but with large 
go without, and round it about two cables length off the iſland: and it is neceſſary to 
moor. The Dutch love to be ſaluted with guns, therefore I would recommend not to 
fpare powder, though your ſalute is not returned, but it is becauſe their fort is a mile 
in- land: your plea is want of wood or water, or ſame other neceſſity that drove you 
there, becauſe they muſt report ſuch to Batavia. | 

© PADaNG is certainly the beſt vend. on this coaſt, for all kinds of anode; provided. 
they have not lately been. ſupplied from Batavia,. you may diſpoſe of whole ſhips- 
cargoes; but take none of. their benjamin,. no bar gold, or god trinkets; only gold 
duſt, which they have in plenty. If they are in want of opium they will give 300 
dollars per cheſt, from 65 to 7 5 per corge, blue cloth, Dango. 1e ber . wits, 
and ſo in proportion for other commodities. 

« In taking of gold duſt, that you a a I would adviſe . 
aquafortis with you; in proving, take a tale weight of gold duſt, put it into a china cup, 
and pour a little aquafortis on it; if good it will remain pure and unſullied and will not 
loſe in weight; if bad it will ſmoke and ſend up a ſulphureous fume, and will loſe 
more or leſs in weight, according as it is adulterated. At Padang, or any other Dutch ' 
ſettlement, they will not ſuffer you to try their duſt : bur you muſt take it as they chooſe to 
give it you. True, it is not ſo good as that of the Engliſh, but the prices you get for 
your goods, balance for the bad quality of the gold duſt, and the trying of duſt only 
affects the Malays,. fo that in dealing with them make them allow a proportion for the 
whole that is loſt. in one tale. At Padang you muſt pay 5, per cent. cuſtom, at other 
Dutch ſettlements none. 

« When you: leave Padang, ſalute, and fteer down for PooLo Buszcx.; keep that: 
on the larboard hand, and go within Pooro Pzzoany, TzLaxc and Mann; this is. 
a bold paſſage, but vaſtly narrow ; if afraid you may go without them, but I have been 
working tack and. tack. through it. After paſſing, Marra, ſteer for. Bozy Cacuzer, go 
on either ſide; and, paſſing it, ſteer for Awoon BAssAn, keeping it on the ſtarboard 
ſide: when abreaſt of it, look towards the N. E. and you will, ſee. Dutch colours hoiſted 
on Pooro CHE; ſteer for it, and keep it half a point on the larboard bow, and 
anchor in 12 fathoms. When you go aſhore and have agreed. to do buſineſs, they 
will ſend a pilot to conduct you into the harbour: it is here, as at Padang, only no 
wy | f ; Having 
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« Having done your bufineſs ſteer down along ſhore in 20 to 25 fathoms water 
till abreaſt of Pool BRIxNOEN, (keep nearer Bringen than the main for fear of a ſhoal 
that lies between them) and then haul gradually over for the main; when Poolo Brin- 
gen bears S. W. you may ſteer Eaft and E. by S. that will carry you near a Dutch 
ſettlement called Ayzx RA, where you may do ſomething ; it is a very difficult place 
to find out, without the flag is hoiſted, for it is a mile in-land, and it is attended with 
danger, having no ſhelter from the'N. W. winds ; indeed, excepting your buſineſs is very 
preſſing, I would not have you to anchor here; however if you do, go no nearer than 
8 fathoms, Poolo Bringen bearing W. r N. Ayer Raja 5 al Eaſt, and Indrapour 
point S. + W. about 2 miles off ſhore. 

« Here you have no occaſion to ſalute, except the Reſident comes on board ; if there is 
any thing of a ſea and low water, it is dangerous for bony going into the river, —_— 
the ſurf ſometimes breaks high on the bar. 

Being now at Ayer Raja you are paſt all the iNands and ſhoals worth mentioning as 
far down as BencooLen ; except one to the ſouthward of Moco Moco, which I ſhall ſpeak 
of by and by. In leaving Ayer Raja ſteer for Id DRA Potwr, at about a league's 


diſtance, and ſteering down along ſhore about 4 miles off, until you ſee Moco Moco fort, 


which is a large white building near the ſhore; run into 10 fathoms, mud, and anchor, 
having Moco Moco fort bearing E. by N. or Eaſt ; here you cannot attempt going aſhore 
in your own boat, but muſt wait till a boat comes from the ſhore to carry you in over 
the ſurf.” 

% From Moco Moco, about 3 leagues to the ſouthward, is a ſhoal ſtretching off ſhore 

about 5 miles, on which are very irregular ſoundings, and hard coral rock. 
Come no nearer the ſhore than 20 fathoms until you get ſight of Rar Isk Aub, then 
ſteer in, midway between Rar iſland and MarLBorRoOven ForT, anchor in 10 fathoms, 
mud, having Rat iſland bearing S. W. N u b IH: and Black Rock 
breakers S. E. by S. 1 8. 

« | would not have you venture aſhore Toa unleſs ſome of your people are ac- 
quainted, for ſeveral boats have been loſt on the breakers, therefore make a ſignal for a 
boat. 

« In a caſe of a hard N. W. gale and large ſea, it is beſt to run down to Pool 
Bay, obſerving the following inſtructions, viz. go no nearer the black rock than 14 fa- 
thoms ; when paſt it, ſteer down and haul in for Sillebar, keeping it a little on the lar- 
board bow; look out a-head on'the ſtarboard bow, and you will ſee a low fandy point 
called Poo!o Point ; go within half a cable's length of it, and luff round it at the fame 
diftance ; here you may anchor with ſafety in ſmooth water; do 1. too near the 
ſouth-eaſt fide of the bay becauſe there are ſunken rocks. 

« Midway between Rat Iſland and Buffalo point is a very dangerous ſhoal, on which 
CN TI TON EE OE OTE Os ut: 
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Taz Prxcirai, ISLANDS on run WEST COAST or SUMATRA. 
HOG ISLAND—POOLO NYAS—POOLO/MINTAON—GREAT FORTUNE, 
ISLAND—Tuz POGGY os. NASSAU ISLANDS—ENGANO ISLAND. 


LL theſe «lands which lie in a direction FE Sp AE Sumatra, at 
the diſtance of about 20 leagues, are very little known; and except Good 
Fortune Iſland, the Poggy iſlands, and Engano, we are ſcarcely acquainted with the 
others. ? 
Hos braun and Pooo Nas, which are amongſt the largeſt of the whole range, lie 
to the northward. of the Equator; the others are to the ſouthward of it. The eaſt ſide of 
the iſland called Poxa by the natives, and by us GrzaT or Goop ForTuxE IsLanD, 
has been explored by captain Jobn M hitemay of the Cuddalore ſloop, in 1750; but he 
differs widely in the- latitude of the ſouth end. of the iſland, from that aſſigned by the 
Snow Fenny in 176g *; beſides making a ſingle iſland of Pora, whereas the Jeum divides - 
it into two iſlands, between which ſhe diſcovered a Paſſage, and has given the following 
inſtructions for ſailing through it. 

« If your buſineſs,” ſays the diſcoverer, © is within the ind, _— you ſhould be 
driven to leeward of the north end of the large iſland (on the welt coaſt), I would 
adviſe that paſſage. Keep the higheſt land on the large iſland to bear E. N. E. but 
not more North, till in 17 or 18 fathoms, white clay, which ſoundings you will have 
within the ſmall iſlands, if you keep mid- channel between them and the large iſland, 
When you have fun the length of the third iſland, and brought it to bear about Weſt, 
you will ſee to the eaſtward the north point of Tas STRAITS, to be ſure of which 
ſend your boat till you make Two tree point; this point may be caſily known by two 
very tall trees, ſtanding on the extreme of it among the rocks, and about half a ca- 
ble's length from the reſt of the trees. The paſſage is clean and good till you are 
paſſed Two tree point; then you mult keep your boat a-head, and a good look out 
from maſt-head, as there are many rocks lying between che point and Coconut iſland 
as well as Long iſland. As you ſteer from Coconut iſland over for the breakers off 
Long iſland, you will have great overfalls and very foul ground; but when you bring 
theſe . and S. W. you will find 45 fathoins, and half a cable's- length 


A cordiag to the Jenny the iflands of Great trum ne Eno 
the Cubes Fortune land ties Grow 1* 50 to 2* 25 South, + 
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| more to che eaſtward, you will have no ground. You may the ſteer your courſe to 

where bound.” 
According to Captain ihre the porth coaſt of Good Fortune ifland extends 5 - 
leagues from W. N. W. to E. S. E. and nearly toward the weft end, about 4 leagues 
W. N. W. from Cape Tilleroo, the north - eaſternmoſt end, lies HuxLock's Bav, which 
may be known by three ſmall iſles off that part of the iſland; the ground is good and 
ſoft in the bay, but as the outer bay is open to the N. E. winds, the inner bay muſt 
be preferred, though the channel is narrow and the larboard fide rocky; this channel 
is ſafe, with a fine red ſandy beach on the ſtarboard ſide, all round the point. 

From Cape Tilleroo, according to the ſame officer, the eaſt ſide of Good Fortune | 
55 10 leagues S. S. E. to Cape Marlborough, the ſouthernmoſt end of the 
iſland. In this ſpace there are two remarkable bays, Se - ooban bay, 10 miles to the ſouth - 
ward of Cape Tilleroo, and Se- labba bay, 7 miles farther to the South. 

Sx-oonan Bay may be known by a large tuft of trees on the ſtarboard ſide going in; 
your courſe in is S. W. and you may anchor where you pleaſe to ſhelter you from what 
wind may have forced you in, or to be ready to fail out with the wind you wiſh for : but 
the beſt is the ſouth part of the bay, the larboard point going in, bearing N. E. it is 
beſt when you enter you ſhould keep mid- channel to avoid the rocks off the point, and 
when at anchor ſound EL FL eee as in ſome places there 

are ſpots of brittle coral rock. 

Ss-LABBA Bay is known by a high peak on the ſouth fide, called the Turk's Cap: 
when entered, keep the ſouth ſhore well on board; but firſt give the ſouth point a good 
birth, on account of the rocks'running out. The ground is muddy in the bay, except 
the middle ground, which 4s brittle coral rock, viſible at low water. | 

The iſland of Good Fortune contains, between 7 and 800 inhabitants. Twelve miles 
from Good Fortune iſland lies Cape Cuddalore, which is the northernmoſt end of Nox rn 
Poccy iſland, called by the Dutch Bergland; this iſland is about 20 miles long, and from 
10 to 13 broad, and ſeparated from SouTa Poco, or Nassau IsLanD, by the Strait 
of Se-cockup. Naſſau, whoſe name is alſo given to both iſlands, is longer than North 
Poggy, but has only half its breadth. - 

The STrArT of Sz-cockur is about a mile broad, and its direction ſemicircular; i in 
moſt parts there is a ſtrong current which ſets ſometimes 2 or 3 knots ; to avoid which, 
if you ſhould have occaſion to anchor, you muſt make uſe of the ſeveral coves or bays 
that are found within it; there you will find all ſoft ground, without being in danger of 
hurting your cables, or loſing your anchors. The entrance on the north-eaſt ſide is very 
narrow and rocky, and the little iſland called Poolo Tonga lies in the middle of it; but on 
the ſouth-weſt fide it is clear, and about 4+ of a mile wide between two iſlands called 
Poolo Seraſſo, adjacent to North Poggy, and Poolo Supato, near South Fog. In this 
ſtrnit are two places where you can get freſh water. 

Between 


6 


| d and the i de is a e charm tor So i nd the 

depth of water from 5 to 10 feet. © In this ſtrait,” obſerves Mr. Forref, who was there 
in 1757, © the water, being as ſmooth as glaſs and perfectly tranſparent, affords a moſt 
delightful entertainment, for the bottom is covered with an abundance of curious coral of 


Fr | 


numbers of fiſh friſking amidſt thoſe vary-coloured branches.” 
| e fu's uit ent ax; whdch ii © ch 


appexring like a thatched-houſe when ſeen from the S. W. and on which the ſea is 


breaking with great force ; thence the coaſt extends about 10 miles to the Welt ; and the 
ſoutherly fwell breaks upon it with uncommon violence, raiſing a ſurf perhaps ao where 
to be equalled. 


- On the weſt coaſt are ſeveral ſinall iſlands, among which you may anchor abreaſt of 


the village of Se-laubo-laubo, 

| " Adbindio 30 the report mae by.the Raw 26 this ions to Min" Reved. this Mita 
contains about 800 inhabitants, and North Poggy has pretty near the ſame number. 
- To the ſouth-caſtward of the Naſſau iſlands lies the iſland Enoawo, or Deceit land, 
in 30 35 ſouth latitude, and 102? longitude Eaſt from London; it is diſtant from the 
coaſt of Sumatra about 20 leagues ; is. pretty large, and of a triangular ſhape; the 


inland country high. To the caſtward of it near the ſouthernmoſt point are four ſmall - 


iſlands which form an exceeding fine bay, where you have clear ground, good anchorage, 
and ſhelter from any wind for ſhips of any burthen. One of theſe iſlands is ſandy, or 


at leaſt of a ſandy ſoil, and there veſſels may go in, and careen or repair with great ſaci- 


lity, having 4 fathoms cloſe to the ſhore, fine clear ground. There are three good 
channels to enter and come out ſafely and eaſily with any wind that blows ; there is alſo 
fine running water, Req of fine wood for building, or repairing. A and abuadynce of 
fine fiſh, yams, and cocoa-nuts. 

This ifland js well inhabited ; the people are of the ſame colour with the Malays, but 
of a ſtouter make, ery ab Laden r 
with which they alſo trike fiſh. 
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Tux STRAITS or S UN D A. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SAILING THROUGH THE STRAITS « or SUN DA. 
By Monſieur Dara, Tonk 


WITH SEVERAL ADDITIONS, &c. 


HE Fnsr PornT of the Straits (or Tanjang Alang-4jang) on the Java ſide, lies 

N. N. W. 3 leagues from Java Hzap (ſee page 65); its extremity is remarkable 
by a rock with a tree upon it which navigators call Tye Friar, and whoſe name is alſo 
given to the point. The coaſt between this and Java Head, forms a bight, all along 
which are ſeveral high rocks, reſembling at a diſtance boats under fail, To the north- 
ward you deſcry the land of Poolo Pannaitang, or Paince's IsLAND, whoſe ſouth-caft 
part makes the north coaſt of a little ſtrait, by ſome called Paincz's STrAiTS ; the 
Dutch call it Behouden, or the Safe Paſſage ;”” by this you enter the ſtraits of Sunda. At 
the ſouth point of this iſland, and 2 leagues N. W. by N. of the Friar, are ſeveral great 
rocks named the Carpenters, extending W. S. W. about 4 league; they are almoſt cloſe 
to each other, and ſeep to; two ſhips length from them you bave no ground at 40 
fathoms,. and 50 or 60 cloſe to them. All the coaſt of Prince's iſland is equally bold. 
e To anchor off Prince's iſland, you bring the high hummock S. W. by W. and 
the north-weſt part of the iſland N. N. W. in 38 fathoms, ſandy ground. For watering, 
the ſame hummock is brought N. W. by N. then you will open a ſmall ſandy bay by 
+ logs oh tres, near aaa lagna Brod ara. Eruaangaaln | 
is. 

One league Eaſt of the Firſt point, in a bay on the Coaſt” of Java, you find the little 
-i0land Cantaye, called by the Engliſh Mew IsLAu b, where ſhips often put in for wood 
and water. In anchoring at this place be cautious of a ledge of ſunken rocks, which 
bear about N. by W. one mile from the watering place. Some Charts lay down a bank 
projecting to the weſtward, from the north point of this iſland, but an experienced navi- 
gator, M. le Chevalier de la Boiffiere, affirms that + a quarter of a league from this point 
he found'6 f fathoms ; therefore you need not be too fearful of turning it in this part. 
Between Mew iſland and the Firſt point, there lies a great rock or iſlot. 


LEG 
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As the winds during the Monſoon of April and November generally blow from 


S. S. E. to E. S. E. to enter this Strait you muſt keep the Coaſt of Java on board, and 
go as near the Friar as poſſible ; this rock is ſafe, and there appears no danger within a 
cable's length of it. When you are near it, and it bears N. N. E. you may perceive 
beyond it, in the ſame direction, a very high hill, like a ſugaryoaf, upon the iſland Cra- 


catoa ; then the caſt point of Prince's iſland, whereon there is another peak, bears a lit- 
| Mr . 
+ Thoſe who intend to put in at Mew iſland, as ſoon as they have paſſed the Friar, ſtand 


to windward to round the north part of this iſland, at whoſe extremity is a great ſteep 
rock, but no danger about it, it being ſeparated only by a little channel. To facilitate 
your boats in wooding and watering, you may anchor between this little iſland and the 
Coaſt of Java, in 18 fathoms, ſandy ground ; 8 the N. W. and 
Weſt, at the diſlance of a league. 

MwIsTAup is not inhabited: the huts or villages are on Java, and a good way from 
| ſhore, The refreſhments to be had at this place are turtles, fowls, and cocoa-nuts, 
which the inhabitants of Prince's iſland bring in their proas on board the ſhips ; theſe 
commodities are generally ſcarce and ſold at an immoderato price. Upon Mew ifland 


is a ſtone with the arms of the States General cut thereon, and an inſcription ſetting 
forth that they have taken poſſeſſion of it. You get wood on this iſland, and water op- 


poſite to it, upon Java; enn, 
water you can eaſily get hereabout. 


Captain Carteret anchored at Mew Iſland in 1768, and we cannot forbear tranſeribing 
the atone be has given of this place *. 


“September 20th we anchored on the ſouth - eaſt ſide of Prince's iſland ; and the next 


morning, I ſent out the boat for wood and water: however we could not get a ſufficient 
quantity to complete our ſtock, for there had not yet been rain enough to ſupply the 
ſprings, the wet Monſoon having but juſt ſet in. At this time we had the wind fo freſh 
from the S. E. which made this part of the iſland a lee · ſnore, that I could not get 


under fail till the 25th, n we weighed, and worked over to 


the Java ſhore. 

EE OT cer we anchored fo a beg tie} 
Canty Bey, which is formed by an ifland of the ſame name. We had 14 fathoms wa- 
ter, with a fine ſandy bottom. The peak of Prince's iſland bore N. 13% W. the 
Veſternmoſt point af Mew iſland S. 82? W. and the nnen that was 


. making Giri in the der bmiphae, ke darn up by Dr 
3 Vol. I. p. 666. 
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. ole Gert; the 
water is extremely clear, and ſo good that I made my people ſtave all that we had taken 
at Batavia and Prince's iſland, and ſupply it from this place. It is procured from a fine 
ſtrong run on the Java ſhore, which falls down from the land into the fea, and by means 
of a hoaſe it may be laded into the boats, and the caſks filled without putting them on 
ſhore, which renders the work very eaſy and expeditious. There is a little reef of rocks 
within which the boats go, and lie in as ſmooth water, and as effectually ſheltered from 


any fwell, as if they were in à mill-pond; nor does the reef run out fo far as to be 


dangerous to ſhipping, though the contrary is aſſerted in Herbert's Directory; and if a 
ſhip,. when lying there, ſhould be driven upon the ſhore, ſhe-may with the greateſt eaſe 
run up the paſſage between Mew iſland and Java, where there is ſufficient depth of water 
for the largeſt veſſel, and a harbour in which, being land- locked, ſhe. will find perfect 
ſecurity. Wood may be had any where 3 iſland, neither of 


which, in this part, are inhabited.“ 


It is neceſſary, in this ſeafon, to prefer the Line} CHanNEL between the Coaſt of Java 


and'Prince's Iſland, or Bebouden Paſſage, to the GAT CHAxEL northward of this iſland; 


for in making uſe of the latter it would be exceedingly difficult, on account of the winds 
which are then blowing, to gain the Coaſt of Java: you ſhould keep this coaſt on. 
board, not only to avail yourſelf of the winds, but alſo to get anchoring ground in caſe 
of a calm, e Darts which gy ont G7 PEONY on the Sumatra 


_  coalt. 


If fome ſhips, after falling to leeward of the Straits of Sunda, have been lucky enough : 


to re-enter through the Great Channel, they have loſt much time in beating againſt winds . 


and currents, and this is enough to prevent your making choice of that channel. 
When you fail from Mew iſland, keep along ſhore as far as Welcome or the Stconp : 


Porn: (Tanjong Gookoolany), which may be rounded at 2 of a league diſtance, and: 


even - nearer. upon occaſion. Within the point you will deſcry WL cOME Bay, with 


_ ſeveral iſlots. at the bottom; it extends as far as Pepper bay, or more properly Pepper 


Point, the Tumno Pom in the ſtraits (Tanjong Luffeng), which lies. 6 leagues N. E. 


 byE.zE. from the Second point. To the E. N. E. of this Second point there is a 


bank upon which an Engliſh ſhip ran aground, and thoſe who are obliged to turn it in 
this part muſt. proceed with great caution :- it has but 9 feet water, in- ſome places 
ſtretching to the E. N. E. and W. S. W. two cables length, and one in breadth. . When 
on this bank the northernmoſt peak on Prince's iſland is in one with the Second point, 
bearing W. N. W. about 5 miles, and Pepper, or the Third point, N. E. 2 E. about a 
8 from it, you have * 


When | 
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When you: are to the northward of Welcome, or the Second Point, ſteer N. E. ſor 
the FouxTa PorxT, which lies about 14 leagues therefrom on this point of the compaſs. 


Having failed about 9 leagues you may perceive to the N. E. by N. Poalo Sompgiang, an 
ifland of a moderate height and very uneven, which navigators have called TawarT- 


- THE=WAY, or MipDLE IsLAawnD, becauſe it is nearly ſo between the Coaſts of Java and 


Sumatra, which in this part, the narroweſt of the ſtraits, are diſtant only 6 or 7 leagues. 
This iſland is about 4 miles long N. nk bow oa Ao nene 
a little at its ſouth point. 

Mew Iſland being unable to ſupply ſhips that land in need of . 
or whoſe condition wants repairing, thoſe who are fo circumſtanced wilt do well to 
anchor at *Serrovy, to the north-eaſtward of Pepper Bay, at the 1 h ſome high 
mountains which are on that ſide. 


To gain this place, Een e r e e e eee ee 


the Third point, which is more extenſive than the other, forming ſeveral little bays and 
containing about 3 leagues in circuit. Within Pepper Bay lies an iſlot, to the north- 


lil ee "breakers "that umme "the whole: 


bay. 


When you are off Pepper or the Third point, about a league diſtane, you ſee the little 


iſland Seriguy * bearing E. by N. which, from this ſituation is confounded with the Coaſt 


of Java near it. Seriguy may be known by ſeveral great trees upon it, in ſome places 
thick, in ſome others ſcattered and leſs confuſed. In failing toward this iſland, you 


muſt take care to keep it always on the ſtarboard ſide, and to anchor about 4 of a league 


N. N. W. thereof: you will then be about the ſame diſtance from the village of Seriguy, 
on the Coaſt of Java, under the declivity of the ſecond hill in Pepper Bay: there are 


many inhabitants, and a market every day. The governor, who reſides there, is de- 


pendent on the king of Bantam, and all the neighbouring country belongs: to chat prince, 


the Dutch keep only the trade in their hands; the people are very civil, but ſelfiſh and 
cunning,; they will buy every kind of goods provided you fell them exceſſively cheap, 


and take in exchange their commodities at an extravagant price. Vou may ſet up tents, . 
and ſend your ſick aſhore upon the iſland. e ee ee e e g e 22 


northward, and going thence as far as the coaſt. 


It is about 4+ leagues N. by E. from. Seriguy to the e (n 
Ciecorang ), and the land along ſhore is full of cocoa - nut trees, which are the ſtaple of this 


country. In. ſome places, eſpecially beyond the village of Negery, there are ſeveral 


breakers, the fartheſt of which reaches 4 of a league from the ſhore. Having weighed 
from Seriguy, keep about a league off ſhore; notwithſtanding the irregular ſoundings, . 
which increaſe farther off, ER eee, ee, ee 
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that in going up the channel of Bantam, two other points being almoſt in one from N. E. 


' Weſt; at which time a bluff tree on Java ſhore bears S, E. by E. diſtance 3 miles; in 


1 league to the eaſtward as far as Auger or Au janz. The principal village, to which 


to points above mentioned, and that a ſtrong current is ſufficient to drive you. 


W. by S. from the flag · ſtaff; the water i gr vin much troble the mouth ofthe rv 


ſouthk part of Middle iſland, hes a little round iſlot covered with trees, called, the Cap *, 
and N. 2 W. e eee e but larger and higher, which is named 


adding to their velocity. 


till you bring St. Nicholas point to bear S. by E. or South; then you may anchor in 17, 
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therefore keep within that depth, in caſe it ſhould fall calm, or you have not wind 
enough to ſtem IP ns AO Gs GAG RIES © this 
ſeaſon. 

ot e e leg of i bee 


by E. to N.  E. the Button N. N. E. + E. Thwart-the-way N. 4 E. Cracatoa 


10 or 12 fathoms, there is a ledge of rocks in ſhoee, emma 
off r mile, where the Catharine was loſt.” 


The Fourth point has nothing remarkable, except that ieee dae eee 


this name has been given, is ſituated near the ſea ſhore about 2 miles on this ſide of the 
point, and will ſupply you with buffaloes, hogs, fowls and ducks, if you are ſhort of provi- 
fions. You will be oppoſite this place when Middle iſland is in one with the high land 
of Sumatra about Hog point; but. obſerve that there is no holding ground between the 


The following remarks on Anjere road were made by the ſhip Raymond, Captain 
Huy Smedley, in 1785; nene ene lane pow eee 5. by E. 5 
of a mile from the anchoring ground. The. watering place lies above 4 of a mile 


being full of rocks, and the landing dangerous.” 
N. N. E. 14 league from Anjere Point, and. at the ame diſtance. E. f. E. of the 


che 1 Burrow. a 

As from Anjere point, an pon e e nee 
but in very deep water, it will not be prudent to leave the coaſt of Java to go between 
them, but with a freſh breeze well ſer in, and not, as ſeveral ſhips have done, at the 
firſt appearance of wind, which ſeldom lafts long enough to gain the anchorage to the 
northward of St. Nicholas or Bantam point, or about North iſland. Without this pre- 
caution, ſhould it prove calm, you are driven to and fro by the currents, which here- 
about are exceedingly ref e ee ee ede e 


Abe Un Shut tiring ground,” obſerves Captain Smedly, « from Anjere Point 
tis Had ff ͤ ARIIAE nGan 40 w 


0 By the French /: Beer, or bs Pete Fopue 
A: Tha-Bepncd all thiol Grade Tags ed 
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45-fathoms, bad anchoring ground, A current ſets from 3 ta 35 miles per hour, upon 


the ſprings to the Weſt and S. W. in the 8. E. Monſoon, and from Eaſt to N. N. E. in | 


the N. W. Monſoon.” | 

Fo the north-caſtward of the Cap, e ee 0 ths Gos 
they call Bzouwsn's SanD; it is very dangerous, as it ſhoals ſuddenly. The Harriſon's 
long boat was on it in 1+ fathom, with 4 or 5 fathoms within a caſt all round the ſand i 
the Cap then bore S. W. + 8. Thwart- the- way, or Middle iſland W. by N. the 
Button N. W. N. che point of an iſland near the ſhore, which ſhut in Bantam point, 
N. by E. and a very little iſland cloſe in hore E. N. E. 


When you are near the Brouwers Sand you will ſhut the Cap with Anjere point; 


and then you may be ſure you are not above a mile from the edge of the bank.” 


Whether you ſail from Anjere point, or any place on this ſide of it, you muſt always 


leave the Cap to the ſtarboard, and ſail between it and the ſouth point of Middle iſland ; 


then you paſs the Button on the eaſt fide, at what diſtance you think proper. About a 


mile off the ſouth-weſt part of the Butron there is a rack 14 feet under water upon 


which an Engliſh ſhip damaged her keel. Navigators were a long time ignorant of this 
danger, ſeveral having failed on all fides of this iſland, without perceiving it; whence 


it is ſuppoſed to be not very extenſive. There is alſo an account of one danger with 17 
ſeet water on it, bearing from the Button N. W. by W. 2 miles. 
Sr. NicnoLas Point, called alſo Baxran Pom, bears E. + N. 3 leagues from 


| the Button. It ſeems unneceſſary to come to this point, unleſs upon the appearance of 


nnn 


DIRECT IONS rox SAILING FROM THE STRAITS OF SUN ba 
To THz STRAITS or BANCA. 


— By Monſ. D'Ar RS, &c. 


'FTER. paſſing the Button, ſteer N. N. E. to get fight of the Two Baoruzns. - 


(called alſo the Two Siſters), 17 leagues from. it, on this point of the compaſs, and 


un latitude 50 13“ South. Theſe are two ſmall iſlands near each other and of an equal j 
fize and height; they may be ſeen 6 or 7 leagues, rather by the height of the trees / 
planted thereon than by that of the land; when they bear N. by E. and S. by W. they 


are in one, they are not above 6 or 7 leagues. diſtant ſrom the coaſt of Sumatra. 


From each end of the Two Brothers runs a reef which extends half a quarter of a 


league North and South; and though the ſame reef encompaſſes alſo the caſt and weſt 
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eoalts, you may approach them, eſpecially the latter, within 4 of a mile, l 


ward of them, without any danger, and have 10 or 11 fathoms. It is improper to keep at 
too great a diſtance from them, in order to avoid two ſhoals, the principal of which called 


te SHannunDER, from the inte of a Dutch ſhip that narrowly eſcaped being wrecked 
here, lies 7 miles W. by N. 4 N. of the ſouthernmoſt iſland : the ſnip Jupiter, commanded 


by M. Daſſauurnit du Freſne, ſtruck upon it returning from China, and had 17 feet of her 


keel knocked off, Which obliged her to go to Batavia to careen. This ſhoal ſeems 
to be ſcattered in different parts, and to extend farther than is generally imagined. 


«© The Sandwich was e er on _ ſhoal in. 2749 1 Ng AY account is 
taken from her journal. | 


* January 27, got through the Sirkirs of Rack + On the 28th in the morning Cow 


che Two Brothers; | ſteered in for the Sumatra ſhore,” and at a + paſt 3 P. M. ran 


aground on a ſand, when we had the following bearings, viz. The northernmoſt part of 
Sumatra in ſight N. by W. the ſouthernmoſt part S. W. by W. + W. the ſouthernmoſt 


of the Two Brothers S. E. by E. + E. the northernmoſt . N. E. eaſterly, diſtance 3 
_ leagues, and from the Sumatra ſhore 4 leagues. = | 


“ About 2 A. M. by the water riſing a little, got into 18 et ure ber Lean alter 


| were aground again; we got off a ſecond time, and were ſoon aground a third. By 


ſounding round the ſhip, we found the ſhoaleſt water 19 feet, except where ſhe lay, 


Which was only 17 feet; and a little way a head, had 4 or 5 fathoms. Set” ſails, ſtarted 
our water, and threw ſome lumber over board, ſo that with a freſh breeze, and a 


ſmall ſwell, we drove her fairly over by 10 o'clock. The ' ſhip thumped exceſſive 
hard, but made no water. Anchored in 4+ fathoms, having been 19 hours from the 
firſt grounding to getting clear the third time. | | 

« The Zoth, after ſending the boats to ſound, and finding no leſs than 4 fathoms, got 
again under ſail, and ſtood on for about 5 miles, when the ſhip ſtruck again, but did not 
ſtick ; on which we anchored in 4+ fathoms. The boats were ſent out again to the 


ſouthward, and to their great joy found the water deepened. ERR to 9 fathoms, 
which they had about 5 miles from the ſhip. 


25 The 31ft in the morning we mad fil again and in « ow hours wer Ws 
water.” 


Two leagues and a half E. by N. of the northernmoſt of the Two Brothers are two 
li 


tile ſand banks called Baou.wERS SroaLs, upon which ſeveral perſons, who have been 


| Orden. affirm they have ſeen rocks; but as others ſay nothing of theſe rocks, it is 


preſumed the whole js covered at OT Re: The ſhoals lie ee ol EW 
| from North Watcher iſland,” * 


The commander of the Prince Edward heal tus of he age om the Si to 
the To Brothers, | i 


W 


ce From 
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* From Thwart-the-Way, or Middle Hand, Non rn Is.and, on the Coaſt of Su- 

matra, bears North 6 leagues, and from this the Two BroTraas bear N. E. + E. about g 

14 leagues. You are not to borrow on the Sumatra ſhore under 10 fathoms, and muſt _ 
bring the weſternmoſt of the Two Brothers to bear N. E. by E. at. about 8 miles diſ- .- x 6 
| tance; ſteer but a little wide of it, till it is brought to bear South of you, at + mile diſ- 
* _ tance; then to the N. E. by E. till having deepened: your water to 13 or 14 fathoms, 

Z P fem. 20 19, 2.6 Es ALI 
va. 

5 1 c keps 99 the exttmerd of the Tam Reman, whth- 
in 1+ mile diſtance ; we choſe the other way, which is ſafe, coming no nearer than 14 
FFF | | 1 
carrjed within 4 of a mile of the ſouthernmoſt of the Brothers ; ſent the. yawl to ſound, TM 
the had 11, 11 4 fathoms within + a mile of the ſhore. We. came. to the- caſtward of _- _ 
as. ta nor og fron Chinn ant agar bat. whos mar e eee „„ YH 
the reef which runs out from the ſouthernmoſt of them being above water. | | | -4 
Note. 8. S. E. about 2 leagues from the ſouth, end of the Two Brothers, lies i 
a SROAL even with the water's edge, on which the Puphin was a-ſhore.” | | 
All the Coaſt of Sumatra, from the Straits of Sunda to the length of the Wo "2 
Brothers, is high land; and beyond them, as far as the Straits of Banca, it is low and. .© 
woody, Along this ſhore are the mouths of ſeveral. rivers, the moſt conſiderable of which. 
is called Tollong-bouang : there lies before it a great bank, the edge of which is near 
3 leagues off; and to the northward of it you meet with another, projecting ſtill farther 
in ſome places, and on which are ſeveral dry patches. This laſt is known by a point, 
which they ſay is an iſland, whereon are trees higher than in any other place hereabout; 
for this reaſon it is called GREAT-TRERES IsLand. Thence to the entrance of the Straits 

ol Banca the coaſt ſorms a bight, and extends N. by E. 13 or 14 leagues.  - | 
r Hadi Taraaan tales. „ 
N. by E. 34 leagues from the Two Brothers ;. yet the irregularicy of che currents | 
which run into or out of the Straits of Bagca, together with the ebbing and flowing of 
the rivers along the Coaſt of Sumatra, prevent, your ſhaping a def cer dm. one 00 
"the other. The beſt method is to ſteer by ſoundings as follows. 
As ſoon. as you have ſight of the Two Brothers, „ WY nba 
2 of a league to the weſtward. of them in 12 or 13 fathoms, thence-ſteer N. N. E. in 
order to keep in 1.3, 12, and 10; if it increaſes to 15 or 16 fathoms, it ia a proof that you 
are too far off the Coaſt of Sumatra to the caſtward; in this caſe. you mult borrow-more- 
from the North, and even from the Weſt to regain the Sumatra coaſt. 
On the cantrary, if by means of the tides you are driven too near the iſland: of 
Sumatra, the depth will decreaſe to 12, 10 and 8 fathoms ; as ſoon as you have this 
| 3 if the wind permits, or anchor, in order to avoid the 
3 banks. 


= 
” — —— -- a a 


EE . | 
fartheſt, is off Great-trees iſland before mentioned; it is called Turile Bank. In the 
day-time and clear weather, you may know your diſtance from this iſland, as well by 
%S or Bacy ERAS wtoethey : 
to keep the lead going, EY 

When you are paſt Great trees iſland, e eee deen pabbipebsdverrates 

regularly to 7 * fathoms ; then you may ſee it in latitude 30 13“ South. Ie is fmall, and 
the land is low, but by means of its great trees it can be eaſily ſeen at 6 leagues 
diſtance. 77... ĩͤ FR FRO . 
anchor, if the tide or night will not permit you to go within the ſtraits. | | 
From the ſouth point of the iſland of Banca which lies in 30 9' latitude South, a ſhout 
extends x5 leagues S. S. W. if for want of following the above direction, namely bringing 
Lucepara to bear North 2 ; leagues, or by any unforcſcen accident you ſhould be forced 
on that fide ; ſo ſoon as you perceive it, whether by ſeeing the land to the northward, or 
by the decreaſe of the ſoundings, you muſt ſteer W. N. W. till you get ſight of Luce- 
para. Theſe marks are unneceſſary when you are to the eaſtward of it, and conſequently 
South of Banca ; it is ſufficient, . tg er nearing 
to the weſtward. 
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REMARKS "ON THE SUMATRA OR. ZUTPHEN. CHANNEL 
IN THE STRAITS or SUNDA. 


THE e 
. the Stroom Rock and Sumatra, which is a much narrower paſſage than between 
Thwart- the- way and Java. This rock lies about 1+ mile N. W. of Thwart- the- way. 
« I ſhould make no difficulty,” ſays the captain of the Richmond, eto uſe either with a lead- 
ing wind, keeping the Sumatra ſhore in the one, and borrowing pretty near Thwart · the- 
way in the other. I think either of them, with a ſettled gale, is to be preferred to the 
poaſſage between Java and Thwurt- the- way, where in caſe of being ſuddenly becalmed, 
OE TIO eee eee eee 
other channels, in leſs than half an hour, you are clear of all danger. 
Between the Zutphen iſlands, and the Stroom Rock, Sis e e ode 
illands, is the beſt paſſage ; the Richmond kept within two cables length of the iſlands, 
and falling calm ſhe was obliged to anchor in 48 fathome, ſoft ground; then weighed, 
| and kept the faid iſlands cloſe on board, till the was clear of the Stroom Rock.” . 
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Hog Point the ſouthernmoſt head-land of Sumatra; captain Charles Richardſon of the 
F 
coaſt. 

« January 17th, at 1 A. M. weighed ſrom North Inand, keeping along ſhore from: 
20 to 35 fathoms, with the wind at Weſt. At 1 P. M. came to with the beſt bower 
in 20 fathoms, mud and fand; Bantam point bearing E. by S. + S. weſternmoſt extreme 
of Thwart-the-way S. by E. + E. The FEO NR ICI ST Ds r Lag 
and North iſtand N. by E. 1 K. 

e Went on ſhore on ſeveral of the Hog iſlands, heard bogs granting in de thickets, 


but ſaw none of them; ſhot ſeveral pigeons: went on ſhore likewiſe upon the main of 


Sumatra, where we found a very fine river; we had regular ſoundings all the way in- 
| tore; the river bore from N. N. W. from the ſhip. We launched the boat over the 
; bar; and took. her up the river about 14 mile, where we found a very fine populous vil- 


lage, about which were very fine rice fields, wich plenty of cattle and fowls; we got 
' one bullock, ſome fowls, and plenty of cocoa · nuts ; and I have reaſon to think, could we 


have ſtayed, we could have purchaſed abundance of proviſions with dollars, The people 
ſeemed to be entirely unacquainted with Europeans, but were well dreſſed and reſpectable, 
I ION e ee e n- ny th OD EIA e b 
Ins nnen 


DIRECTIONS ren SAILING run ον ru STRAITS or SUNDA, 
% BANTAM any BATAVIA, anD THENCE —.— STRAITS os ANC. 


ty 


By M. Dar and Captain Cone Hr. 


eee eee ee 


the weſterly winds you ſail towards the ſouth point of Sumatra, from whence this 


land is between 43 and 44 leagues diſtant: this extremity terminates in a lou flat point, 
covered with trees, very near which lies the iſland of Little Fortune, already dekribed: 
man | 
' Afterward you fteer ſo as to go e eee e 
Vcc 
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mee Coin cid Proks Brtbs it is at 
leaſt apparent ; and as the winds and currents are favourable in this Monſoon, it will be 
convenient to paſs theſe iſlands as well as between Thwart-the-way _ * | 
<ſpecially as this courſe is ſtraiter than that juſt mentioned. 

When you are 1.5 league to Gd evan Barwr, e 
Bantam, you muſt approach PooLo Panjanc, a long and flat iſland, which you may 
paſs on either ſide; only obſerve its ſouth point is dangerous: the weſt channel has 6 or 
7 fathoms water, and the eaſt channel, which is wider, 8 or 9. Having paſſed this 
land, you ſee upon Java a round hill, which, when it bears S. S. W. the town of Ban- 
tam is in one with it: you r 
road, where you anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, mud. 

If you go to Batavia, when you are s league to the norcward of Bantam point, you 
muſt ſteer E. by S. to go between the Coaſt of Java and Poalo Babes and Poolo Tidong, 
both lying on the north ſide (Poolo Tidong is alſo called Wappen iſland and Cezaar 
iſland). This courſe you muſt continue, till within fight of the GAT :Conpurs, bear- 
ing thus 15 or 16 leagues from Bantam Point, you may come within a mile of the 
north fide of it, and anew Lov Cnr, (low 4 oc 
great one) whereby you will avoid ſeveral ſhoals which lic to the northward. = 

Two leagues S. E. by E. of the Linde Combuys, is the iſland MivDzLavzo, near 
which is that of. AMsTzRDAM, Which you paſs alſo to the northward ; the depth in 
this track is 13 or 14 fathoms. Having paſſed theſe two, to enter the Roap or 

Bartav1a,. through the Great Paſſage, ſtand to the eaſtward, to come, within 4 of a 
league, to the Iſland Eau, from whence you ſtand to the northward, leaving Hoogxw 


 _ - IsLand to the ſtarboard, and that of Exchurszw to larboard. This track will lead 


you oppoſite Batavia, where you may anchor in what depth you think proper. The 
road is always full of ſhips, of all the Indian nations who come hither to trade. This 
city is the chief of the Dutch ſettlements in the Indies, and here the General, as well 
as the Supreme Council reſide ; it hes in ne 9 100 n. and 106? 56“ 45" 
« The courſe from Bantam Point to the Ca Combuys,” an captain Hee, * te is 
| Faſt, having ſtrict regard to your lead, and to any iſland you can get ſight of. The 
ſirſt on your ſtarboard is Poalo Panjang ; then the twp  Madys ; and on your larboard 
e Hank Robe . fas or. Fees Sing, which _—_— eee 


* The Coe Ld he in eee eee Captain Parker, likewife 1 
bound, in March 1787, went through this channel ; they found it very ſafe, and had good ſoundings from 25, 
22, 19, to 39, 33, 29, 21, and 18 fathoms, mud, at the entrance and in the middle, between Poolo B. ſſee 
and Poolo Racata to the north of Cracatoa ; they found hard ground between Verlatens Iſland to tho weſt- 
. oben 
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. your ſtarboard bow. The next iſland in 
courſe is the Great Combuys E. 2 S. there is a ſhoal to be avoided, which is called the 
LyALL'SmoaL, from the ſhip Lyall, who ſtruck upon it in 1734 itisuſt in the flir way, 
about the bigneſs of a ſhip, and like a ſugar-loaf, 16 feet water upon it, and cloſe along ſide 
ol it 5 fathoms. The bearings when on it are the Beacon N. by W. 4 W. the weſt end 
of Poolo Tidong or Wappen iſland N. 4 E. and the eaſt end N. N. E. + E. Great 
Combuys E. 8. E. ſoutherly, ee r eee hy henna 
. the beacon about 9 7 miles. | tu wt af 2 24 3 5 D604 ;4 m7; 
In ſailing along, keep a deb t wü böcc Bom 22 taking it on 
your ſtarboad ſide; the eaſt end has a beacon on a-ſmall homer pooh youu 
near as much as you judge proper, without danger. 
f tata mi eee ee Cody nw Een Map 
E. N. E. for a ſmall iſland called Duffens Is or Poolo Dapour, which” you keep a very 


little on your ſtarboard ſide, off your bow-ſprit's end; and by te time that you are a 


mile, or a little more from Little Combuys, look without, and you will ſee two beacons, 
one on each ſide of you, about 1 mile aſunder, which you go between: and keeping 
ſtill towards Duffens iſland, until you have got a good birth off the ſouthernmoſt beacon, 
then haul away S. E. by S. off the Iſlands Haarlem and Hoorn, which you may paſs very 
ſafe at leſs than + mile diftance, keeping them on your larboard fide. As you draw 
nearer, coming abreaſt of Haarlem, you will ſee a beacon off the-caſt end of Ratterdars, 
which you muſt keep at a proper diſtance. When you come to have Hoorn iſland Eaſt 
of you, haut up to the eaſtward until you bring the dome of Batavia church S. by E. or 
South, to avoid a dangerous ſboa on which there might be no beacon, but if it blows a 
freſh breeze, breakers are to be ſeen on it. This ſhoal bears of Hoorn S. by W. or 
2 W. diſtance about 2+ miles; it bears of Eda S. W. of Purmerent Weſt, or W. by 
r xx 


church are in one. N ' 9s 208 


-« If the Ae earch bee, do us meg «PE: —— 
touch this ſhoal ; but your fafer leading mark is to bring the dome S. + E. to South | 
r | 
to the'anchoring place, in which there is 5 or 6 fathoms, ſafe ground.” 

If from Batavia you are bound to the Straits of Banca you muſt fteer N. N. W. for 
the South, or Zuyder ' Wachter, (Warenzx by the Engliſn) 10 or 11 leagues from 
Batavia Road: you may paſs-it either to the Eaſt or Weft 4 of a league. If you 
go to the eaſtward, you muſt approach it before it bears N. W. in order to avoid a 
lerle bank, called by the Dutch Na/omver Drooght, or ſand, about 2 leagues to the 
ſouth eaſtward. When the South Watcher bears S. E. if you do not chooſe to fail 
along the Thouſand Nandi, you may ſtand to the northward, and N. by E. to go wide 
ot oe an ado aonnt os Kobe 

of 
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of Prince's Drooght ; the firſt lies about 7 leagues north-eaſterly of the South Watcher, in 
50 12/ north latitude; the other 8 leagues N. W. by W. + N. of Brouwers Drooght, in 

2.4. Being in the latitude of 5%, ſteer a N. N. W. courſe as far as.4* to get into 
12 fathoms to the eaſtward of the bank off Great - trees iſland, on the eaſtern coaſt of 
Sumatra. Care muſt be taken to ſound from time to time, to prevent falling to the 
weſtward of your reckoning ; on the contrary, if the ſoundings ſhew, by a great depth, 
TIL REIN Mtv WS eee 
ſcribed, in order to gain the 12 fathoms, after which yon may enter the Strait. 

« The Brouwzr's SanD,” ſays Mr. George Robert/cz, * has two dry ſpots. — ; 
it lies in the direction of N. by E. æ E. and S. by W. + W. 2+ or 3 miles in length, 
and not more than 4 mile in width. We ran along the eaſtern edge of it, at the diſ- 
tance of T or 2 miles, regular ſoundings, 15 fathoms. The bearings are thus, viz. 
north end of Brouwers ſhoal in one with the North Brother S. 64% W. body of 
ditto in one with the South Brother S. 65 W. ſouth extreme of ditto in one with the 
South Brother 8. 63? W. —: ͤ ce 
ee e 550 1 
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INSTRUCTIONS » FOR « SAILING Trzovan Tas STRAITS 0 or + BANC. 


Prom M. hre, he + Hh ö 
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HE Sraairs ae eee elles Ae e e S. E. % N. W. The 

Ifland Banca, whence it derives its name, bounds it on the caſt, and part of the 
Coaſt of Sumatra on the weſt ſide. This coaſt is very marſhy, and has no other 
elevation hut the treey, the lower part of which, near the ſhore, is waſhed, by the ſea. 
You muſt not rn 
tending + a league out, and even more in ſome places- 
| The iſland of Banca is higher; on it are baer mounains he wet conſpicuous of 
which are thoſe. of Parmiſſang, and Monopin hill... 

The little iſland Luczranxa hefore mentioned. ee the S.E. n 

and forms.two channels to enter it; the eaſtern one is very vide, and ſeems. to make an 
exceeding fine paſſage, but is not foequented.; It has been ſaid. that. this is. the beſt 
paſſage, the leaſt depth being 8 fathoms; however it requires confirmation by experience, 
for all ſhips, to this day, prefer the weſtern, channel, between the Coaſt of Sumatra and 
Lucepara, which. is about 3 leagues. broad. Navigators ſhould be particularly .careful 


A FS on account of 8 aud dhe maſt een e 
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Ahead to ſound; but without this precaution it bin be cih to determine the track that is 
IEC is ee with regard to Lucepara and the Coaſt of Sumatra. "(6h 

| Obſerve that the tides are very ſtrong and irregnlar throughout the Straits" of Banca: 
who Sint iow from the Eaſt, at the full and ans n ech rms noe ers: 
the northward, for 16 hours, while the flood laſts only 8 hours. | 
In common tides there are two floods B deg BAY 
ſome ſort regulated by the wind. The flood laſts 6 hours and the ebb 8 hours; or the 
flood lafts 5 hours and the ebb g hours; it is: to be obſerved that the rapidity of the 
flood always depends on the force of the S. E. wind. The contrary happens in the 
| Weſtern Monſoon, and then the flood is ſtronger than the ebb; in this caſe the flood;'in 
common tides, laſts 8 hours, the ebb 6 hours, and the velocity of the current is propor- 
tional to the ſtrength of the wind blowing from the N. W. quarter. It is neceſſary you 
ſhould attend VCVCCFVCVCCCCCCCCC SPRAIN 9 0s 12 | 
a contrary tide. * © . 

When you 6 our om the Slate where Lathe en Wd: Aids 
8 miles, there you have convenient anchorage, and can wait for the retuen of day-light 
and a favourable tide. Firſt ſteer W. N. W. till you bring Lucepara to bear N. N. E. 
then N. W. till it bears N. E. In this track you find 5+ or 6 fathoms, ſoft mud. 
If your ſaundings are hard fand, which, in this paſſage always denotes being near the 
| . WO Tri EI CCI 
get into mud ſoundings, which are thoſe of the right channel. | 
-  Lucepara' iſland bearing N. E. ſteer N. W. by N. till it bears E. N. E. then 
N. N. W. and, if neceſſary, N. by W. ſo as to give the coaſt of Sumatra a good 
birth, which you muſt then keep at a league, or 1 league diſtance. This will carry 
you clear of the dangerous bank which lies N. W. by N. of Lucepara, and 8. E. 
of the Firſt point, and whoſe breakers you may ſee at low water: this is the bank on 
which the Cruttenden, captain | Bowland, was in 1965. It extends about N. W. and 
S. E. 2 leagues, with only 10 feet water upon it: another ſmall ſhoal lies to the weſtward 
of the middle part of the Cruttenden Bank, and about South from the north-weſt part; 
which is the ſhoaleſt. There is alſo a third ſmall bank, to the ſouthward' of theſe, on 
which captain Charles Newton, in the Concord, was aground. When Lucepara bore 
8. S. E.+E. and the Firſt point of Sumatra N. N. Wann ANIEIEE 
could heave the lead, from 10, 7, 4, 3 fathoms to 10 ſeet. 

« To avoid theſe ſhoals with certainty, comers nineties ide pili ties: 
para, till you are. abreaſt of it; then ſtand N. W. by N. till you are within 2 or 2 miles 
ol the Sumatra ſhore, and keep that diſtance, or rather leſs, till you are paſt the Figsr 
PoixT of the Straits (of which there are four on the Coaſt of Sumatra); at this diſtance 
you will have 5 fathoms, which is a good depth to preſerve, Be. ſure not to be fo far 
off the Sumatra ſbore az to deepen your water above 6 fathoms, nor nearer that ſhore 
8 ö | | N | N than 


* 
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| 4 ER PEA 3 FOTO in loving too great ooo nll 
| diſtance, either from the /Sumatra ſhore, or the iſland, bum keep ſo as never to 
Lucepara to the ſouthwand of S. E. by 8. till the Firſt point bears N. W. by W. for 

- the Lu uns in leſs than 3-fathoms, when the iſland bore 8. S. — angie 
> vu hedge cock Fehr, whe: Lovers hem: 8. n | 
Fou muſt come no nearer,” ſays M. D' Apris, the een een than-one 
league, if you would not riſk to run upon a bank which borders this -coaſt, and whoſe 
edge runs out t league or more in ſome places. Several ſhips, by ranging the coaſt too 
EEC 


1 


| As you va th rra ru the depth du o 12 Guchoms mad; es bond cha 
ies gp r 
When Locepars bears Eaſt of you, if he weather is clear, you may eaſy perccive the 
| eee e eee, anne em eee eee 


dee eee 2 1d er 66 


: ———— e e en between 
2 ͤ ˙ -n).oe dens hae; at the fame bearings off Lucepara, and 
at the ſame diſtance :; and upon examining ſeveral journals, continues M. D Fpr?s,- notice 
bas been taken of this inequality. Several ſhips found 4 fathoms. in the fame place (ac- 
cording toi their eſtimation] where, others had found 6 at another time: this may be occa- 
ſioned by their being nearer to, or.ferther from, the time of high water r er hy the freſhes 
of rivers occaſioned-by frequent and heavy rains; or by the difference of judgment in the 
. eſtimation of their diftance ſrom Lucepara. On the Coaſt of Sumatra where ir is very 
ſhoal, if inſtesd of a leagues W. S. W. you are 3 4 leagues from; it, it is nori ſurpriſing 
Ain eee en dere you welt Gant eee eee ene. 
It is reckoned 9 leagues N. W. by. N. from the Firſt point oſ cheſe ſtraits to the 


Tk a | Fhe-coaſt between forma two, falſe poines, ſo called to diſtinguiſh them from 


the principal ones. This part is alſo bordered wich a mud ban which projects à mile, 
ſio chat the coaſt may be ranged: at 2 miles without danger. n _ 


ee eee 0 fathom ana 


Upon the extretnity of the Sncο]n Porr is neee b *! om 
Its: ſo chat at Hirſt-ſight.yby-would take it for: a ſip at anchor. The coaſt beyond 
itt forms a great bight; this ſeems vo have eſcaped the notice ef hydrographers, a well as 
me mud bank which fill up the whole extent. | Several navigators) have imagined, that 

olf this extremity was alittle bank, between which you might paſs 3 but ſounding myſelf 

tom the Second point as far aud farther than this pretended bank, 'tHis bight'was very 
ee eee Tn n ne d e- ee 
; the Thind point was N. W. N. GJ mas N 45 by © OW 
3 wer de once who ö. enn, 5 
15 ; 5 | : 7 
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There is no danger,” ſays Captain Hayter, © on the Sumatra coaſt, till you are paſt 
the Second point, between which and the Third point, there is a ſhoal on a little ſpot ; 
ſome ſay there is water enough upon it for any Thip; but to avoid it, ſteer from it directly 
over for the high land of Quala-Banca, which will be about N. by W. and keep rather 
more than mid-channel over, not under 5 fathoms, till you have the body of the higheſt 
part of Quala-Banca, E. by S. of you, the ſaid ſhoal lying about Weſt therefrom. 

“Then haul away for the Fourth point, for if you do not get hold again of the Su- 
matra ſhore, the outſet of the rivers may drive you over too far on the Banca ſhore, 
where there are dangerous reefs of rocks, 3 or 4 miles off the point, that run down from 
Monopin Hill; therefore, if in the night it ſhould fall calm, ic is the ſafeſt way to an- 
chor.“ | 

«© The ſhip Zym, in 1733, fell in with a ſhoal bearing N. E. by E. about 2 cables 
length diſtance, at which time the Second point of Sumatra bore W. S. W. about 7 
miles; then they had 7 fathoms; the caſt before had no ground with the hand- lead. 
They teok this ſhoal for the ſame as that mentioned above, though they were nearer the 
Banca than the Sumatſi ſhore; and moſt” ſhips may go to the weſtward of it, when they 
imagine they go to the eaſtward: in the day-time it is viſible enough, nn 
but it muſt be dangerous in the night. 

* The maſter of a Dutch a 
in 1738, that he had been upon a rock, with 20 and 16 fathoms all round it, which lies 


to the eaſtward from the Second point, about mid-channel, but rather nearer Banca; 


Tv Rod e eee Grants Dervert" 00s "LRN, e e 
points, near the Banca ſhore, which, he ſays, lies near the mid-channel.” 

Within the Second point, about + league to weſtward there is a great tree, encom- 
paſſed with ſeveral others of an equal height; but as this is taller than the reſt, it looks 
like a tree left to grow in the middle of a clipped hedge ; it ſerves as g mark to know 
the Second point, r Od e RI SOR 
which lies N. by W. + W. of this tree. 

From theſe remarks you ſee evidently, that it is not only dangerous to range the Coaſt 
S nn propre oy. 
the other. | 

a e the Second! pier, fs 5 fithi whats hich 


of the Nanca iſlands, which then bears about N. by E.; at this bearing its two extremities 


appear low, and the middle ſomewhat higher. In this track you have 18 to 20 fathoms, 


which decreaſe to 15: as you near the iſlands, you are to keep in this depth. 


If you are in want of freſh water or wood, you may be conveniently ſupplied there- 


with on the largeſt iſland. As there are, between theſe iſlands, ſome dangers near the 
"water's edge, you muſt m een = e 


. | | 
4k | There 
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There are too places where you may water on Pooto Nauen, which lie North and 
South from each other. When you are at the northern mouth the ſmall Poolo Nanca 
bears W. S. W. and a ſmall negro-houſe on Great Nanca E. S. E. + a league diſtance : 
the water is better at this place, but it is rather difficult to come at, on account of the 
ſtones with which it is ſurrounded. 

The ſouth fide of the ſame iſland is cleaner, dos e Gods coves 
where you can land; from the ſouth-eaſt point to the welt point, the diſtance is about + a 
league, but there is no freſh water on that ſide. On the weſt ſide, a reef is projecting 
e, I Jeng ee rocks chore and unacer watts, ag wet ons than 2. or 3 feer: 

them. | 

The north ſide has a little leſs than + a league in extent, and the watering place lies 
about + a mile from the weſt point: it is eaſily known by a ſmall point near it; and 
over againſt it, on the Banca ſide, a ſingle rock is feen above water near the mid- 
The diſtance between this watering place and Banca is about one league, There is. 
about mid-channe], a reef on which the ſea breaks, wherein you ſee ſeveral rocks even 
with ghe water's edge ; between the iſland and the reef there are likewiſe many rocks 
under water: in mid- channel, where you find no ſtones, the depth is about 2 and 24 
To go with greater eaſe to the watering place, you muft range the iſland on the 
eaſt ſide; and when you have doubled the north-caſt point you deſcry ſeveral coves 
with white ſand, but the cove where you water has brown ſand, At low tide you ſee 
the water running, whereas at high water you cannot perceive it, on account of a great 
moraſs which is over againſt it, fo that you muſt be upon the land to find it out. 

The whole eaſt fide of the iſland is eaſy to be approached with boats. You find. 
alſo freſh water near the ſouth-eaſt point, in a ſmall river whoſe opening is ſeen when 
you. range along the ſhore, but it is not ſo good as in the former place. 

When you are off the northernmoſt iſland, ſteer by the Third point, and leave the 
Coaſt of Banca, along which are ſeveral dangers, and in general very foul ground. 
From the Nanca iſlands, when the weather is clear, you may ſee, to the N. W. by 
W. the high mountain called Moxoyin HIL I, fituated on the weſt end of the iſle of 
Banca, Its height ſhews it a good way off, and it is a ſure mark to enter the ſtraits 
in coming from the northward, or to go out of them when you come from the ſouth 
ward. 

The Tump Pom of the ftraits, a little higher than the others, is diſtinguiſhed by a 
beach of red ſand: from this point ſteer W. by N. toward the Fourth point, which lies 
from it W. 2 N. 20 miles. You ha fel mare eee eee 
two, points,: to avoid the edge of the banks off the river Palimbam or Palambang; theſe 
begin immediately after the Fouxrnꝝ Por, about which you often find. — 
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of 1, 8, and 6 ao ths i nt 10 be wonder! a, a: depens ami by fading 
lictle to the northward. 

The firſt entrance of river which ſhews itſelf beyond the Fourth point, is not the 
true mouth of the PaLimBam ; but you ſee it Yoon after, as well as the ſecohd mouth, 
which ſeparates in two branches, though this laſt double branch diſembogues itſelf by 
one mouth in the Straits. The Dutch have a ſettlement 14 or 15 leagues in land; and 
their chief trade conſiſts in pepper, tutenague, and rattans or ſmall cane. 

To the weſtward of the Fourth point is a bank, on which the Stafford (in company 
with the Tork and St. George) was aground: a fmall ſhow coming by, ran aground alſo. 
The bearings on board the Stafford, while on the bank, were the Third point, being the 
eaſternmoſt land in ſight, E. S. E. The Fourth point S. E. by E. the weſternmoſt land 
of Sumatra, in ſight, Weſt; the weſternmoſt land of Banca N. by W. Monopin Hill 
North, off the Sumatra ſhore 3+ miles. Sending the boat to ſound, found the bank run 
quite to the ſhore, and to the Fourth point. It is ſoft mud at the edge of this bank, 
which is hard ſand, and fo ſteep, that in running acroſs it, in 3 or 4 boats length, had from 
7 to 3 fathoms, e ee pombe mature rants yrs. 
over night.” 

Four leagues N. E. by N. off the Fourth point, is alſo a dangerous reef formed by 
ſeveral heads of rocks, encompaſſed with ſand, and juſt above water: Mr. D' Apròs found 
20 ſathoms water, about a ſhip's length from its edge. S. W. by S. 5 or 6 miles from 
this is a bank of 10 fathoms ; any one, not appriſed thereof, by ſounding on it, in the 
night, might think himſelf on the edge of the Sumatra bank, and by ſtanding off ſhould 
be in danger of running upon theſe rocky heads. 

The tides run in and out of Palimbam river with great rapidity, eſpecially in the 
rainy ſeaſons, which cauſe it to overflow greatly; then the water appears muddy round 
about, ſeveral drifts float along upon the water, and ſometimes even 3 or 4 trees ſur. 
rounded with buſhes, reſembling floating iſlands, which the violence of the torrent drives 
into the ſea. In failing from this river, you muſt guard againſt the force of the flood, 


which ſets toward the banks, and that of the ebb, which runs toward the Banca ſhore: 


there the ſoundings are very dangerous; for beſides the different reefs you meet with, 
there is a conſiderable bank of gravel that extends 1+ league S. W. off the weſt point of 
the iſland, and near which is a rock with only 9 or 10 feet water. 
In filing from the Third to the Fourth point, when Monopin Hill bears N. N. W. 
you muſt ſteer N. W. by W. to range the banks off Palimbam river; but whether by 
day or night, you muſt not approach them under 8 fathoms. Continuing this courſe, 
you diſcover to the N. W. the falſe Porr or BaTacaranc, and ſoon after the true 
one: theſe two points, e eee dee, . ee 
a the caſtward, terminate the ſtraits of Banca on the north-weſt ſide. 
e | « You 


K 
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. « You may ſail ſafely along the Palimbam banks, even in the night, by your lead and 
a boat on your larboard-bow, up to Batacarang Point ; and taking care not tu go farther 

from the Sumatra ſhore than 9g fathoms, you cannot come near e 
RICK. ' 

«This rock riſes in a ſharp point, on which, at Ns FP SILLY and 
fits on a maſs of the ſame ſtone, on which are 2+ fathoms; at neap-tides it ſhews a forked 
reef on the ſurface of the water. Between this, and the Coaſt of Sumatra, the channel 
is about 7 or 8 miles broad, and the ſafeſt navigation is in 7 ſathoms; en no account 
exceed 10 to the eaſtward, nor come under 6 to the weſtward, keeping always in ſoft 
muddy ground; neither be deceived by thinking the deeper water the ſafer, for juſt with- 
out this rock is 15, and at a very ſmall diſtance 10 fathoms. A Portugueſe ſhip in 
1746 was on the rock, and lay a tide; the point of Banca then bore E. S. E. agd Bata- 
carang Point W. N. the ſhip-ſtruck faſt forward, and had 4 fathoms abaſt. | 
Hy the Cz/ar's journal, Captain Madbot, who, in 1728, anchored in 16 fathoms 

within a cable's length of this rock, it lies E. S. E. + S. and W. N. W. + N. with the 
higheſt part of Monopin Hill, diſtance about 4 leagues ; and from Batacarang Point 
N. N. E. eaſterly diſtance about 5 leagues. He found when he founded on it + leſs than 
3 fathoms, and judged it was near high water, as afterwards he ſaw the ſea break upon 
it. Note, The flat of the ſouth-weſt hook off Monopin hill, is 4 miles from the ſhore, 
in a ſemicircular form, FFC between 
the hook and the main. 

A lade beſore, or when you come up with Batacarang point, about 5 miles diſtance, 

viz. From its bearing N. W. by N. W. by N. and you in 10 fathoms,. you haul more to 
mas northward, and preſently ſhoal your water, that when it bears W. by S. 1 S. you 
will be in 6 fathoms ;. then ſteer N. by W. nearly, and you will keep that depth. When 
you bring the northernmoſt point of Banca to bear Eaſt ſoutherly of you, or E. + S. 
ſteer away N. by E. or N. by E. + E. which courſe you will find from 7 fathoms gra- 
dually increaſing to 14. When Poolo Taya bears N. W. of you about 4 leagues, you 
muſt ſteer N. N. E. + E. 20 leagues, and you will have ſoundings from 3 
and then haul in N. by W. and N. N. W. to make Poolo Aor.“ 


We muſt not conclude this article without — »» 
e e . 
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To avom Tis. FRIDERICK-HENDRICK, 18 coun rzou THz Noxtuwares 


EING too far from the Sumatra ſhore,” ſays the journal, © deepened our water to 
| 9 fathoms, hard ground, but upon hauling S. by W. in 2 caſts had ſoft ground 
again (ſhoaling gradually) ſteering in S. S. W. for the Sumatra ſhore in 6; fathoms, 
till the weſternmoſt land bore W. S. W. and Batacarang point South, ſhoaled our water 
very gradually to leſs than 5 fathoms, although from the bearings we hauled off South 
S. S. E.—S. by E. and S. E. above 2 hours with a moderate gale. This flatening ſur- 
priſed thoſe that were unacquainted with it, though there is no danger as long as you are 
in ſoft ground. When the fore and weſternmoſt land banane 8 
water ſuddenly to 12 fathoms, 

« To avoid the Friderick- Hendrick, people often go ſo near the rocks, as to be un- 
eaſy ; the firſt caſt of their lead + leſs than 6, let them ſteer no farther tian W. by S. 
and as long as they keep under 10 fathoms, there is no danger. | 


* In February, 1758, being ſent from the Carnarvan on board a Dutch ſhip, I faw 


from thence the Friderick-Hendrick rock, bearing in one with Monopin Hill E. S. E. 
16 fathoms, 4 miles diſtance, and from the Banca ſhore 4 leagues ; it appeared a black. 
rock, juſt above water; the maſter of the veſſel faid. it was only to be ſeen at low water.” 


DIRECTIONS rox SAILING ROH THz: STRAITS or BANCA 
| To Tye STRAITS os SUNDA. : 


RIDERICK-HENDRICE being paſſed, ſhape your courſe to keep mid- channel, 

to avoid the. ſhoals which project, about. 3 miles, from the mouths of Palimban 

river, as well as the tides of that river, for the flood might drive you on. the ſhoals, and 
the ebb on the. Coaſt of Banca. 

When you are paſt the Fourth point, keep along the Sumatra ſtor as fr as the Third 
point, and go within 2 miles thereof: the currents running very ſtrong and uncertain, 
ſometimes 18 or 24 hours; it is not prydent to fail here in the night. Tou ſteer then 
towards the Second point, keeping 6 or 7 miles. off. the Sumatra ſhore, in depths from 
10 to 20 fathoms. By ſo doing you eſcape the mud bank, which fills up the bay be- 
tween theſe two points. Take notice of the tree, which, in failing from the northward,. 
eaſily diſtinguiſhes the Second point from every other place upon. the coaſt, 
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Beyond this, keep 2 miles off ſhore, as far as the Firſt point; and when paſt it, you 
Nand to the ſouthward, e be Fee e Lanai: at this diſ- 

tance you avoid the ſhoals which ſurround it. 

Between the Firſt and Second point lies a ſhoal off the Banca ſhore, almoſt mid-chan- 
mel over; ſo that you muſt keep 2 miles off ſhore, taking care not to come half chan- 
nel over towards Banca. The principal reef, and that which moſt requires your notice, 

as ſituated between the Firſt point and this iſland; ſometimes the ſea breaks upon it. 
The beſt method to avoid it is, after paſſing the Firſt point, not to fail above 1+ league 
from the Sumatra coaſt, which lies S, by. W. 

When Lucepara bears Eaſt, at the diſtance above mentioned, ſteer S. E. to paſs it, and 
get into deeper water. You are ſometimes obliged to edge to the eaſtward, on account 
of the tides, which, in coming out of the Straits of Banca, take their courſe toward 
Great trees iſland ; it being very ſhoal along this coaſt, renders the acceſs dangerous; it 
will therefore be neceſſary to keep the lead going. 

8 When you approach the Firſt point of Sumatra, haul in toward it, and as ſoon as 
| you are abreaſt of it, 3 miles off, you will ſee Lucepara S. S. E. + E. 5 leagues, when 
you muſt ſteer S. + E. till it bears S. E. + E. keeping about 3 miles from the Sumatra 
More; then ſteer South till it comes E. S. E. + S. the Firſt point N. by W. 2 W. and 
the ſouthernmoſt part of Sumatra in ſight S. S. W. 4 W. edge over to the S. S. E. to- 
wards Lucepara, till it is E. S. or Eaſt, and ſteer S. E. by S. to bring it E. by N. and 
E. N. E. ſteer again S. E. till you have brought it N. E. 5 or 6 miles; then S. E. by 
E. to make it bear North and N. by W. and you are clear of the banks. In obſerving 
3 | well theſe courſes and bearings you will have no leſs than 5 or 44 fathoms. 
= : From Lucepara ſhape a courſe towards the Two brothers, keeping as much as 
| poſſible, after loſing ſight of Lucepara, in depths from 9 to 12 and 13 fathoms: if you 
find it leſs than 9, as may happen, eſpecially about the ſhoal of Great-trees Iſland, edge a 
little to the eaſtward ; but if you meet with more than 12 or 13 fathoms, near the Two 
brothers, you muſt haul in to the weſtward. By this means, and often ſounding, you 
may always be ſure of making the Two brothers; however, you muſt not expect, be- 
tween theſe iſlands and Lucepara, to find very regular ſoundings ; the inequalities are 
ſometimes conſiderable, but you cannot be deceived if you keep conſtantly ſounding. 

On approaching the Two brothers, if you have not a perfe& knowledge of them 
beſore night, it will be better to anchor, or put about, than hazard the paſſing of them in 
the dark, and thereby riſk either the running on the Shahbunder, or the other ſhoal 
Wing E. by N. of theſe iſlands, there being no other way to avoid thoſe dangers, than 
by keeping a proper diſtance from the Twe brothers. This accident had like to have 

happened o the Morcgſter, captain Hall, they having miſtaken ſome high land on Sumatra 
for the Two brothers, which at ſun ſet bore S. S. W. but having a ſquall in the nigtt 
they anchored in 11 fathoms, and at ſun riſe ſaw Sumatra from S. W. by S. to S. 2 W. 


1 


Had they not anchored, they would have run into danger. Datel i ee to 

have a perſect ſight of them, if you intend ſailing in the night. At firſt ſight, coming 
from the northward, they appear in one, though two round iſlands; and may be ſeen 
6 or 7 leagues. You may fail as near as you pleaſe to the weſtward of them, having 
| 10 or 11 fathoms. within + of a mile of them. See what has been ſaid before, page 433. 

From what has happened to ſeveral ſhips that have made this paſſage, it ſeems as if 
from Great-trees iſland the currents, at this ſeaſon, ſhould ſet frequently to the ſouth- 
eaſtward, ſo that ſome have found themſelves on North watcher iſland, inſtead of the 
Two brothers. The depth will prevent your being miſtaken, having 15 or 16 ſathoms 
about the former, and only 11 or 12 fathoms near the Two brothers. 

Therefore, after you have paſſed the ſhoal of Great-trecs iſland, haul! in u litde- to 
the weſtward, and by keeping 9 or 10 fathoms, you will be ſure to make the Two- 
brothers; but if you exceed 11 fathoms, you will ſcarcely be able to weather the Two 
brothers, but fall in with the North watcher. If in the day-time, and clear weather, 
you may keep ſight of the Sumatra ſhore, coming no nearer than 9 fathoms, becauſe + 
e's hook 26 Br" olf i; witen. 5 org rp, RY Font 90 Hue: 0 hs: Fe 
brothers endeavour to paſs them between 2 or 3. miles. 

If for want of obſerving this, or by contrary winds, you are obliged to paſs between 
the North watcher, and the Two brothers, you range the former at-a league diſtance 
inſtead of keeping mid-channel, FP 
tioned. 

ba, dn warcher, you uud whe e of a reck e wit ans 
which the ſhip Jaſon ſtruck, in 1742, on her return from China. This rock lies 2 
leagues W. N. W. of the little iſland Eſtam, or fern Ile, and about 6 leagues S. by 
W. from the North watcher. You muſt take care likewiſe of the ſhoal.on which the 
Dolphin. was aſhore ; it is even with the water's edge and lies S. S. E. about 2 leagues. 
fom the ſouth. end of the Two brothers, + OF 

Ships from. the Straits r 
whence they fall along, the Thoulnd ifliats, as. far as che Somh. warcker 10 fy 
leagues from the entrance of Batavia road. 

eee eee eee courſe ſo as to paſs a 
league to the eaſtward of North and, ſteering from the Two brothers between 8. W. 
by S. and S. W. North iſland is pretty even land, of an oval form, and appears at 
firſt rather low, though it may be ſeen 7 or 9 leagues. The Coaſt of Sumatra to the 
fouth weſtward of it is ſhoal, having only 4 fathoms, mud, 2 miles off ſhore; but you 
may go quite cloſe to the iſland to the weſtward of it, and have very deep water: if you 
intend watering: at North iſland, anchor with the iſland, N. N. E. the middle of the 
ilots called the Three Sifters,, S. W. by S. 2x miles, the Button, S. S. E. 4 E. the 
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entering place, which is a ſandy beach, on the Coaſt of Sumatra, will then bear about 
8. S. W. 


The winds ir this Balu, blowing 4% the watered; and the currents ſometimes ſet- 
ting out of the Straits, it is neceſſary hereabout to keep on the Coaſt of Sumatra, rather 


| than that of Java, in order to enter the Straits of Sunda with leſs difficulty. 


Tou have 20 fathoms a league off North iſland, fo that if it happens to be a calm, you 
may anchor near it, for it will not be prudent to lie driving about the Straits mouth. 
From that iſland, or hereabouts, you ſteer to go to the eaſtward of the Button, Then you 
Hail between the Cap and the ſouth point of Thwart-the- Way, taking _ "Fro | 
were ſand, by not bringing the Cap and Anger point | in one. 

« There is a ſmall ſhoal with only 3 fathoms that lies between the Button and Thwart- 
the-way. The Harriſon ſtruck upon it and knocked off a piece of her main keel: ſhe 
fetched 4 or 5 ſallies and got off, fo that it muſt be very ſmall ; it bears about S. E. by 8. 
3 miles from the Button; and the Dutch ſay, there is but 15 feer on it, at low water. 
From the above account, concludes Mr. George Robertſon, I think it would be adviſable 
not to go between the Button and Thwart-the-way.” 

As ſoon as you have paſſed the reef, which projects from the ſouth point of Thwart- 
' the-way, to go towards Prince's IsLanp, you keep to windward, without coming near 
the coaſt of Java, whence it will be difficult to claw off with the winds of the Weſtern 
Monſoon, which generally are from N. W. This reaſon ſhould alſo prevent your going 
to anchor at Mew iſland, as the ſhips which want water may be ſupplied at Prince's 
Iſland. 

On the ſouth-eaſt part of Prince's iſland is an high peaked hill, the higheſt land upon 
the iſland; this hill bearing from S. W. to N. N. W. you have good anchoring ground 
from 36 to 44 fathoms, about a mile off ſhore ; and when it bears from N. + W. to W. 
by N. little more than a cable's length off ſhore, there is from 10 to 30 fathoms, coarſe 
" ſand, with ſhells and coral. Or bring the hummock S. W. by W. and the eaſternmoſt 
point N, 4 E. and you may anchor in 38 fathoms, fine ſandy ground, about + of a mile 
off ſhore. 

The boats go for water about the ſouthernmoſt point in ſight, till they bring the ſaid 
bummock N. W. by N. then they will open a ſmall ſandy bay, at the eaſternmoſt part of 
which is a run of freſh water, and a path cut through the wood to the place where you 
fill (about 100 yards up) very convenient for rolling your caſks ; but if you fill below, 
depend upon it your water will be brackiſh, though you fill at low water. But this place 


bas been objeRted to, as the boats have to row round the point againſt the current, ſo 


that they can make but one trip a day; therefore ſhips for the convenieney of 
watering, may anchor right off the watering place, where you are as well defended from 
the N. W. winds as at the former, and the S. W. winds blow equally on both, unleſs 

: Le lh, . s you 


you run in there under 35 fathoms ; and then you are in a manner land- locked, which 
cannot be done off the watering-place. But the conveniency is ſo great, and the hazard 
ſo little, that you may anchor with the high land bearing N. W. by R. in os. 
ſoft: ground, + a mile off ſhore. 

Between Thwart-the-way, and Zutphen or Hounds ilands, to the eaſtward of Hoge 
point, is a very fine channel to enter the Straits of Sunda, coming ſrom the northward. 
This channel ſeems advantageous, eſpecially at this ſeaſon, becauſe it affords much better 
ſhelter from the winds, than that between Java and Thwart-the-way ; if you would paſs 
through it, you muſt ſteer from North iſland, ſo as to range very near Hounds iſlands, 
which are ſteep to, that you may anchor there, in caſe of a calm; and when you are 
beyond the ſouthernmoſt of them, ſteer ſo as to paſs on the ſame ſide of Cracatoa ifland, 
| and then towards Prince's iſland, But be careful of the Stroom rock, and obſerve, more- 
over when you have paſſed Thwart-the-way, not come too near Hog's point, becauſe 
„ ee we fveint meks.epier were? ir Gapnts HeF fr CO SCITINET > 
mile. 

The STrRoom Rock at the north-weſt end of Thwart-the-way looks like a boat 
turned upſide down; but at high water there is only a rippling to be ſeen over it; the 
fame gentleman ſays that you may go very cloſe to the weſtward of this rock. The 
Stroom rock and the want of anchoring ground in mid-channel render this paſſage diffi- 
cult; ſo that upon the appearance of an approaching calm, you ſhould not attempt it 
but if it ſhould happen, that after having paſſed Thwart-the-way, the current ſhould 
drive you back thither, you muſt reſolve to anchor, and wait for a breeze ; you have 
45 fathoms to the weſtward of this iſland 14 league off 

To the north · eaſtward of Thwart-the-way there is a rock near the water's edge, on 
which the ſea breaks: it lies, according to the Dutch, about 2 leagues from the iſland, 
and W. by N. + N. one league from the Button. mum 
water a leagues S. S. W. from Pooro CxAcATrO. 

This iſland, which the alors call alle Crocats-and Crocatore, is remarkable by its peaks 
nlibSroprto'on che cat file is has er mon pare very Lone ur ON 
where the Dutch ſhips often ſtop; there is alſo a Malay town about + of à mile from che 
watering place, or ſmall river, where fowls, goats, and fruits may be procured. 

Several navigators: have thought to go out of the Straits of Sunda, by che chinnel be · 
tween Prince's iſland, and Sumatra. It would fncceed better than paſſing to the north- 
ward of Thwart-the-way; but the winds from North to N. E. which favour this paf- 
ſage, are generally of ſhort continuance; and, the way being long, you may be liable, 
during the ſucceeding calm, to be toſſed from fide to fide by the currents, without being 
able to help yourſelf; beſides in this part, eſpecially to the northward of Prince's iſland, 
there is no.depth for anchoring but very near the ſhore, and the Monſoon wind blowing 
2 fee. aker many difficulties, be obliged to go through the channel between 
3 M this 
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this i0and and Java, by which ſhips are accuſtomed to go out, on account of the winds 
and currents that facilitate this paſſage. 


But notwithſtanding theſe advantages, whenever you ſail from the anchorage at ha 
Iſland, or come directly out of the Straits, you muſt keep as near this iſland as poſſible, 


and avoid approaching Mew iſland, from whence, at this ſeaſon, it will be with great 
difficulty you get off again. In this manner, having reached the ſouth point, you fal 
along the rocks, called Carpenters, which project out from its extremity : here is no 
danger within a ſtone's caſt. Here you often meet with a violent oppoſition between 


' wind and tide, when the ſea raiſes and breaks furiouſly on the weſt point of Java. This 


proves the neceſſity of keeping the oppoſite: ſide, to prevent your being expoſed to evi- 

dent danger. As ſoon as you: are out of the Straits haul your wind, ſtanding to the- 
ſouthward; to get into the variable winds way,. by favour of * you may reach the: 
On of Good. Hope.. | 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR. SAILING THROUGH THE-. 
e OF G ASP AR. 


8 Josen' 83 Dicamber 17867 


HESE ſtraits, which lie to the eaſtward of the Iſle of Banca, between that iſſand, 
and the Iſle of Billiton, are named aſter the Spanifh captain from Manilla, who 
is ſuppoſed to be the firſt that attempted to go through them in 1724, though the Eng- 
liſh ſhip Macclesfield had paſſed the fame ſtraits in the year 1702. Three principal iſlands- 
are diſtinguiſhed in the Gaſpar traits, viz. SaLT IsLawd on the Banca fide, Loxo TsLawD 
near Billiton, and MtppLz IsLanwp, fo: called. from its ſituation between the two others, 
and on each ſide of which is the paſſage. 

«. There are two dangerous ene Bute o nite 
aſunder, which renders this paſſage more difficult. Captain Cooper paſſed between them 
in 178 5, and the Hawke and Royal Admiral in 1788 but I paſſed to the eaſtward of them 
both in 1785, which paſſage I ſhould always prefer as the ſafeſt, on account of the- 
ſtrong currents that ſet athwart to the ſouth-caſtward. _— the N. 3 ſome- 
times above three knots, | 

« Tt e that tha met busse pee is hegen SKI and lx 
iſlands, . h which the Macclesfield; Sulivan, Hawke, and Warren Haſtings, have failed ; : 
for there the currents muſt ſer fairer than to the eaſtward of. Middle iſland... This paſ-- 


(451 ) [ed 
- ſage is above ſix miles wide, and that between Middle iſland and Long iſland above 15 
e The ſhoals, I believe, are in general, coral rock, and ſteep to. That on which the 
Wares Hahtings was. aggound lies N. N. E. about 14 miles from the north-eaſt point of 
Banca, and W. by N. + « N. 8 miles from Gaſpar iſland, according to Captain Larkins's 
journal. I paſſed very near it in 1785, and ſaw very ſtrong ripplings. The limits of 


this ſhoal are uncertain ; but it does not extend much farther to the northward, as the 


Warren Haſtings went off to the N. E. and then ſteered to the weſtward and ſouthward. - 
W The ſhoal on which the Warren Haſtings touched to the eaſtward of Salt iſland, ap- 
Pears. to lie about 3+ miles N. N. E. nearly from that iſland, according to Captain Lar- 

' king's remarks and bearings off the rocks to the ſouthward of the ſhip at anchor. The 

ſouth end of Banca and Salt iſlands appears broken land, mmm 

jllands, as I was at too great a diſtance to determine it. 

Ships outward bound to China, incoping bÞ4 99.00: tho collwand of Banca, dg 
for Middle iſland, which bears from the Two Brothers N. 230 + E. diſtant 49 leagues, 

keeping in a fair way between Salt iſland and Sandy iſland, which lies about 5 miles S. E. 

by S. from it; they may ſail equally ſafe on either ſide of Middle iſland: but if you in- 


tend to go to the eaſtward of it take Sandy iſland cloſe on board, leaving it on the ſtar- 


board hand. It is a ſmall low iſland, the weſternmoſt of thoſe groups which lie to the 
ſouth-caſtward of Middle iſland. I paſſed within 2 of a mile of the ſandy beach, on the 
weſt ſide of it: it ſeems a likely place for arte in the ſeaſon of laying their eggs. 
Having paſſed this Sandy iſland, bring it to bear S. W. by 8. and keep it ſo, and nothing 
to the ſouthward; it will take you clear to the eaſtward of the ſhoal, which you will eaſily 
perceive by the colour of the water. Having paſſed this ſhoal you will raiſe Gaſpar iſland 
from the deck, bearing about N. by W. to which you may direct your courſe, and fail 
' midway between Gaſpar iſland and Tree.rock or iſland, ſteering about N. by W. till 
Gaſpar bears S. E. when you will be nearly abreaſt of the Warren Haſtings ſhoal. 
The Belvidere was aground on a ſhoal bearing N. N. W. from Gaſpar about 5 
' leagues, and from the N. E. point of Banca N. by E. + E. W ages From 
* their remarks, and when upon it, they had a rock bearing N. 42 E. diſtant about 3 
miles. Thoſe have been ſeen by the Sulivan, Hawke, and ſeveral others. To avoid 
which it is neceſſary to keep Gaſpar iſland to the eaſtward of S. S. E. till you paſs this 
ſhoal. | 

de Poolo Domar bears from Gaſpar iſland N. 19 W. 112 ; leagues and I believe a 
clear paſſage. 

« Homeward-bound, having paſſed Poolo Totty, I would not adviſe as navigator to 
come nearer Banca than 16 or 17 fathoms, nor more to the eaſtward than 19 or 20, in 
the night time, which will lead him in a fair way for Gaſpar. But it ought to be re- 
marked that, if a ſoutherly current prevails after paſſing Poolo Aore or Aro, and Domar, 
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4 Poolo Totty, occaſioned by che Coaſt of 


Banca trenching to the eaſtward, which muſt be guarded againſt. Gaſpar lies 1 49' of 


' longitude Eaſt of Poolo Domar, and bears S. 44 E. from Poolo aps lance 40 


leagues. Their difference of longitude about 1 23. But there is no neceffity to come 
within 5 or 6 leagues of Poolo Totty. The ſhip will not make fo much eaſting if the 
above · mentioned current prevails, which I believe is general during the N. E. Monſoon. 
The ſoundings being attended to will be a check, whether failing in the night, or laying: 
to for daylight, to make Gaſpar iſland. 

Having made Gaſpar iſland, keep it or bring it to the eaſtward of S. S. E. to avoid 


the Balvidere's Shoal, mentioned before. The track between Gaſpar and Tree rock 


ems the moſt explored : but that between the rock and the north- eaſt point of Banca 


may be equally ſaſe and commodious. In either caſe a birth muſt be given to the ſhoal 


on which the Warren Haſtings was aground. nn ͤ 
extent, which I ſuſpeed to be broken ground. 

« The paſſage between Salt and Middle iſlands, in my opinion, das te br ae 
cially preferred homeward-bound in the N. E. Monſoon; for the winds here often ꝑre - 


. vail in the N. W. quarter, and ſtrong cuxrents to the fouth-caſtward, in which I would. 
adviſe the track of the Hawke. 


% However, if from. circumſtances it is advifable to go to the eaſtward of Middle 


| land, leave both of the ſhoals to the weſtward ; but keep the eaſternmoſt ſhoal eloſe on 


board if the wind is to the weſtward of North, on account of weathering ſandy iſland 
with a leeward current. This eaſternmoſt ſhoal will ſhew itſelf by a breach if there is 
the leaſt yell, otherwiſe by the colour of the water and rippling: it is ſteep to on both: 
the eaſt and weſt ſides. My boat was cloſe to the caſt ſide of the breach in g fathoms,, 
and the Hawke paſſed within a cable's length of the weſt ſide of the rippling. 

« Having paſſed. Sandy iſland, and brought Middle iſland to bear N. N. E. the Two 
Brothers will bear S. 23 + W. diſtant from Middle iſland 49 leagues. I have not 


found much CONT Ty WoL ns Os. DO Rs Rang: Fapanencer 6 
current to the eaſtward. 


REMARKS on GASPAR STRAITS. 
By Captain. LzsTock Wilson of the Cannaric, 1787. 


u. allies. eee preferred; coming from China 


to the one through the Straits of Banca. It is very ſhort compared with the 
latter, and there is even a poſſibility of paſſing it without anchoring at all; but at moſt a 
ip can have no occaſion to anchor more than one night; if ſhe. has the wind and clear 
„„ . 1 JA weather 
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weather Gafpar und bears from Poolo Tory S. E. exattly, diftance 42 leagues, and you may 
ſteer almoſt direct for it upon leaving Poolo Totty. The ſoundings are more regular, 
but it ſeems adviſable not to approach Banca nearer 'than 17 or 16 fathoms, and on the 
other hand, having ſight of Gaſpar iſland, to avoid bringing it to bear to the ſouthward: 


of S. S. E. + E. (which there be no ocenſton to do) as from the Hawke's journal it 


appears they faw'breakers, bearing N. E. and E. by N. with theſe bearings 3 leagues 
off, of Gaſpar iſland. 

Steering for mid-channel, derber Gaifidy What ind the ed pes of M Wie 
may paſs Tree Nand, within a mile, or nearer, to the weſtward of it; and then the 
winds and currents prevailing at this ſeaſon, will incline your to borrow upon Banca.. 
But you muſt avoid entering the bay, which is formed by the eaſt and ſouth · eaſt 
paints 4, and haning paſect'rhe eaſt poing, you; malt 'not bring it $0 'the northward oF 
N. N. W. r W. The ſoundings between theſe two points are the beſt, guide; you may 
ben chem in 24 g eee ee depths,” Oh ths Wind" ta- 
the bay bears Weſt of you, and then you will ſee the reef which runs off the ſouth-eaſt 
point 1 & mile at leaſt. You muſt edge over to the eaſtward, ſo as to paſs without the- 
reef, and having brought the ſouth-weſt point of Paſſage Nand to bear Nortlr of fou, yow 
may ſteer to- the ſouthward, not bringing to bear farther to the eaſtward than N. by E. 
while it continues im ſight. 

The only objection to the paſſage ſeems to be, that lying 23 leagues to: leeward of 
the one by Lucepara, it may poſſibly occaſion a difficulty to fetch the Brothers (the: 
Two Brothers); to avoid which it will be neceffary to attend to the currents, 
and to anchor in caſe of their ſetting ſtrong to the eaſtward, while the wind is 

“ But I obſerve,” ſays the captain, © that the overfalls and irregularities in the 
foundings, off Tree Nam (Great trees iſland) alarm people in the night, and very 
often occaſion: as great a difficulty to fetch the Brothers, coming from Lucepara as from. 


this channel; as we had inftance of, for we fell in with the Lord North, and Pigot (who 


had come by that channel) the EE after we had left Banca, 


„ . Captain Larkins,” fays Mr. Dalrymple, . gives the bearings of Gafpar 8. 7&f E. and Tree iflandi 


$. 17 E. when aground on an extenſive reef, probably the breakers ſeen by the Sulivan, bearing W. 1 


6 miles diſtant, when Gaſpar bore 8. E. and Tree iſland 8. + E.“ 

„ The Betviders anchored 10, latitude obſerved 2* 24/ South, Gaſpar E. 8. E. 34 leagues, Tree iſland» 
8. by E. had the ſhoal about a cable's length diſtant ©* N. N. E. and 8. S. W. from the ſhip.” They found 
the ſhoal about 2 miles in length; in ſome places from 6 to 10 feet water, and within 20 yards diſtance 14 fa - 
thoms, hard coral. . At anchor 16, Gaſpar E. S. E. 12 miles diſtant. Tree iſland $, 20* E. about 10 miles 
diſtant a ſhoal of rocks W. N. W. with not more than 3 fathoms in ſome places: it appeared to be he 
length of a cable.” Theſe ſeem to be ſtraggling ſhoals, with channels between, and therefore, in the day. 
| in" only by negleRQing to keep a good look-out from the maſl- head.” | 
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+ The cligibility of this paſſage for ſhips outward bound is another conſideration, and 
Here I muſt confeſs I cannot give it the ſame preference. Beſides that, I believe ſhips 
would hardly ever be able to fetch it from the Brothers ® till the extent of the dangers 
off the South end of Banca are better known, the approach of it muſt be dangerous; 
and we ſeem to be equally ignorant of what dangers may lie off the numerous iſlands 
lying to the S. E. of Paſſage iſland, which makes the caſt fide of the Straits. Were 
che entrance once explored, and found ſafe, the paſſage would deſerve every preference.” 


Tus CHINA 8 ER A. 


Tux MONSOON, WINDS, AND CURRENTS. IN THE 
85 CHINA S EA. | 


ROM the Straits of Sincapour, throughout che China Sea, to the Philippine 
iſlands, the en are 1 the ſame as on the Coaſt of Coromandel, and parts 

adjacent. 
The S. W. Monsoon ſets in about April, 3 continues to the beginning of Odo 

. 
In the Gulf 5 Siam, on the Coaſts of Cambiia, Cochinchina; of 8 Gulf of Tonkin, 
and of China, it begins between the firſt days and the end of April; which is to be under- 
. ſtood of the coaſts only, for in the offing, it commences a month later; and it is from 
this reaſon that on the north part of Borneo, on Palawan and Luconia iſlands, it js not 

ſeen to prevail conſtantly but from the 1ſt to the 15th or 20th of May. 

In June, July, and Auguſt, they have much rain, and ſometimes freſh gales of 
wind. 
| In September the winds are variable, ſometimes from N. E. to Eaſt, and S. E. blow- 
| ing freſh with rain, but in general from the S. W. and continue thus to the new or 
full moon in the beginning of October, when it generally breaks up in a violent ſtorm 
from the fame quarter. Sometimes the ſtorm comes on Wel. or N. W. with 
Se The ſhips ee eee r obſerves Mr. Dalai .did not God any dit. 
cul y i but certainly nenn, ought 20 paſs 20 the eaſtward af the Brathers.” 
| abundance 
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| ebundance of nin; when the ſtorm ceaſes, the wind ſhift gradually round to the North 
and N. E. or E. N. E. in which quarter it continues all the N. E. Monſoon. 

The whole month of October is rather dangerous, and they have generally ſome rain ;- 
but after that the weather is fair and ſettled, IE OCR: OI is reckoned- 
very ſafe. - 

About 25 or 30 leagues to the eaſtward of the Nicobar iſlands, in the Indian ſea, were 
loſe the S. W. Monſoon, and have the winds favourable from Weſt to North, ſometimes: 
S. E.—South; or S. W. but moſtly from the N. W. quarter, with ſome hard ſqualls, and 
rain which always come from the N. W. quarter, and are of great ſervice to ſhips bound 
to the S. E. through the Straits of Malacca. Ih theſe ſqualls e 
becauſe thereby you will greatly facilitate your paſſage. 

At other times you will meet with the winds that are variable; alſo calms quite 
through the ſtraits aforeſaid; But as ſoon as you get clear without Pedra Branca, and 


the iſlands off Point Romania, you then get hold” of the S. W. Monſoon again, which- 
blows quite through the China Sea to the Philippine iſlands. 


The N. E. Monsoow: blows from October to April; but in January it is reckoned! / 


to blow hardeſt ; and frequently you will have much rain, and a pretty large ſea, with 
intervals of fair weather; you will meet moſt likely with this weather near Poolo Sapata, 
and off Poolo Aore, &o. Yet; as ſoon as you enter the Straits of Sincapour, you loſe 
| 5 een bee rp pretender hor tr ers F 
you will have moderate weather. | 

Sometimes in Malacca road; you will have frequent land-winds from N. E. to Eaſt, 


but you do not find theſe winds in any other part of the ſtraits, eil you get to Acheen 
head; there you meet with the N. E. Monſoon: 


The N. E. and N. W. Monſoons when near done, blow faint ; and then the lind and 


ſea · breezes begin near the ſhores and continue to blow, more or leſs, until the oppoſite 


Monſoon commences, and gathers ſufficient ftrength to blow ſteady : conſequently there 
are LAND and SEA-BREEZES in Febtuary, and early in March, along the Coafts of the 


gulf of Siam, and thoſe of Camboja, Cochinchina, Tonkin and China. 


Throughout the China Sea the Land'sqyaLLs blow oftener, and uſually, but not al- 


ways, more violent in April, May, June and July, than in Auguſt or September, 
| along the Coaſts of Camboja, Tonkin, and: China. On: theſe coaſts, a land- breeze is 


certainly ſucceeded by either a ſea-breeze, or a wind along N ſufficient to o bring any 
fhip that ran off with the land · breeze, in with the 


The S. W. P r CD CIA or 
„ e that blows with little amen nne June, 
and July. | 


of Bengal. 
They: 
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the ſame ſeaſons and from the fame quarter as thoſe in the Bay of Bengal, northward of 
Negraisz they generally happen in Oftober and November (for they ſeldom or never 
come earlier or later): they begin with a drizzling rain, and the wind about E. S. E. 
then it increaſes, and veers to Eaſt, E. N. E.—N, E. and North, and ends there, except 
it is very furious, in which caſe it ſometimes veers to N. N. W. and N. W. where it ends, 
blowing hardeſt from the N. N. E. to N. N. W. or N. W. quarter, with a heavy rain the 
whole time. At this ſeaſon a ſtorm will ſometimes blow for a day or two, from Eaſt, 
or E. N. E, to North, and then all calm for a few minutes; when beginning to blow 
ſevercly at 8. S. W. for half an hour, it quickly ends in fair- weather. This is not fo hard 
as the laſt- mentioned ſtorms ; but is like them attended with much rain, and continues 
much longer, for the ſevere ſtorms laſt not above 6 or 8 hours. It is to be obſerved 
that theſe ſtorms ſometimes happen ſooner in the China Sea than in Bengal ; 2 
have been met with in Auguſt and September, as well as October and November: thoſe 
in September and October are moſt frequent and violent. 
| The China Sea is ſubject alſo to dangerous Tvrhoxs, againſt which you cannot take 
too much precaution: their prognoſtics are thus deſcribed by. due, Peet de Rue a 

'Portugueſe pilot of Macao, 

« On the 18th. vr. 1gth day of the Moon's age, if the Sun fets angry, „ 
Horizon in that quarter of a deep red, and tinging the clouds with the ſame colour, a 
ſtorm certainly follows, increaſing ſpeedily from a ſmall air at N. E. (from which quarter 
it is generally found to blow the hardeſt) to a prodigious hard gale, about midnight veer- 
ing to the Eaſt and South, round to the weſtward. When the wind veers to the S. W. 
the violence is abated ; but when theſe appearances. are attended with thunder and light- 
ning, nothing is to be feared but ſudden ſqualls of ſhort continuance. 

I have been an eye-witneſs,” continues the pilot, © of ſhips overſetting in theſe 

ſeas, by officers deſpiſing the prognoſtic, and neglecting to take in the fails in time. I 
would therefore adviſe keeping only the fore-ſail abroad, in order to run before it ; for 
the ſea riſes very confuſedly, ſo that lying-to is often fatal. 

e I do not affirm that the 18th and 19th of the Moon's age are the only periods when 
a Typhon is to be feared ; but they are more. conſtantly felt on theſe days, than at any 
Other time—obſerye alſo that thunder and lightning are the reverſe on the coaſt of theſe 
| ſeas, of what they are on others. 

Through the China Sea, at a diſtance from the ſhore, the cunkzurs generally run, 
more or. leſs, toward the N. E. quarter, from the middle of May till che middle of 
Auguſt ; and the ſame way from the middle of October to March or April 

Along the adjacent ſhores the currents from the N. E. quarter are commonly much 
ſtronger in October, November, and December, than the oppoſite currents are in May, 

e They run particularly ſtrong within the iſlands and ſhoals — 


| „ 
the ſhores : this many ſhips bound to Canton, and which have been driven among the 
iſlands to the weſtward, have nr 
to Macao. 

n this e e e de Ge of Chndiai, the latter end of 
November. From Cape Avarella to beyond Poolo Cecir da terra, the current certainly 
runs from 50 to 70 miles to the ſouthward every 24 hours. Some part of the ſtream 
ſetting into the Straits of Malacca, cauſes the tide to run 9 hours one way, and only 
3 hours the other. The ſame happens ee TR IHE” 
occaſioned by the S. E. and S. W. Monſoons. 

In April the currents begin to run, more or leſs, to the northward, — the Straits 
of Banca, and paſt the Straits of Malacca, and along the weſt ſide of the Gulf of Siam; 
but along the north-eaſt ſide of the ſame gulf, they ſet pretty ſtrong to the E. S. E. 
until the eaſtward of Point Ooby; then they bend to the N. E. quarter, and run along 
the Coaſts of Camboja, Cochinchina, and China, till September, when the oppoſite Mon- 
e eee NIN thr ut" EI FTE 
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DIRECTIONS yox SAILING 
10 From Ts STRAITS or BANCA To POOLO AORE. 


AVING paſſed the Frederick-Hendrick, you ſtcer N. by E. to go between the 
Seven ISLANDS and Poolo Taya: the former lie about 14 leagues on this point 
of the compaſs from Monopin Point, in 1* 7 South; they are of various ſizes, and high 
enough to be ſeen 8 leagues off, The ſouthernmoſt appears very ſmall, and a little 
ſeparate from the reſt; the welternmoſt is the largeſt : the. coaſting along theſe iſlands 
is fafe on the weſt ſide, but on the eaſt ſide, and between them, the dangers are not 
| Pooto Tara, about 25 miles N. W. of the northernmoſt of the Seven iſlands, is 
high, and may be ſeen, in clear weather, 10 or 12 leagues ; on the north ſide of it are 
two great rocks; it lies i in 48 latitude South. In ſailing from the Straits, towards theſe 
iſlands, the depth increaſes from 7 4 to 12, 15, and 17 fathoms. In the night-time, or 
in cloudy weather, you may perceive whether the currents ſet to the weſtward by the 
ſoundings decreaſing, and the bottom being ſand mixed with 00ze ; whereas on the Banca 
ide they increaſe, and the bottom is only clear 00ze. 
Beyond Poolo Taya, there are iſlands of ſeveral ſizes, and all in general exceeding 
ugh. the moſt conſiderable is PooLo Lincinc, which ſhews itſelf above the reſt, by 
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other. On the caſt part of the iſland there is another hill that is joined to the firſt 
by a low land which at a diſtance makes it appear like an iſland.” This hill is not ſo 
high as the former, and is ſmoother at the top; to the Eaſt of it, lies a ſmall iſlot of 
moderate height, covered with wood, and diſtant 1 f league from the point of Poolo 
Linging. Between Poolo Taya, and the ſouth point of Poolo Linging, there is a 
dangerous bank on which the Zchefter was a-ground in 1754; and to the northward of 
the eaſt point of the ſame iſland, exactly under the Line, you pane vers fonall and. 
low iſlots, which are called The Dominis. 

When you are about 5 leagues Eaſt of Poolo Taya, ſteer N. E. by N. till in the 
latitude of 30 North, to go without the two ſhoals, the eaſternmoſt of which, (where 
there are breakers, ſeen by the Hardwick) lies N. E. by N. of the eaſt point of Poolo 
Linging. The ſoundings in this track, between Poolo Taya and the Line, are 18 or 
20 fathoms, fine gray ſand, and beyond it 24, 25, and 27, the ſame ground. 
Having doubled the banks above mentioned, you muſt ſteer N. by W. to get ſight 
of Pool o A0nRE. If you ſhould happen to be ſet to the eaſtward, towards the Anam- 
| bas, you may be appriſed thereof by your ſoundings, which will be 45 and 50 fathoms, 
mud; whereas, in the fair-way to Poolo Aore, you have only from 28 to 35, fine gray 
ſand, ſometimes a little coarſer, mixed with ſmall black ſtones and very little mud. 


- 


4 FaoM THE STRAITS or SINCAPOUR 70. POOLO AORE, 
.POOLO Naa &c. 


ee 
or 16 fathoms, and when this point bears North, Pedra Branca is to be ſeen off the 
deck. This rock, as we have already obſerved, is very ſteep; if a leading gale ſerves to 
go out, ſteer for it in 20 fathoms, and as you near it, you will have irregular ſoundings: 
you may ſafely paſs it within 1 4 mile, in depths from 30 to 39 fathoms. 
| Stand to the eaſtward from Pedra Branca, till Bintang hill bears S. S. W. or S. by 
W. +-W. and Barbucet hill W. by S. which is a general rule, before you bear away 
for Poolo Aore. Steer N. N. E. or N. by E. dns 
N. N. E. + N. 25 leagues from Point Romania. 
Tou paſs to the eaſtward of Pool Tixov, an high land which makes in a peak gra- 
dually riſing from the eaſt coaſt ; to the ſouthward of it there are ſome ſmall iſſots, and 
n $ leagues * 4 1 
| even 


* 
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even with the water's edge, which you muſt avoid in ſailing to the latter iſland, Poolo 


Tingy lies about 10 leagues S. W. by W. + W. from Poolo Aore and 3 leagues N. W. 
of this. is PooLo Pis ax o; the ſmalleſt of the three is about 1 f league long. You ſail to 
the eaſtward of theſe iſlands in ſoundings from 30 to 40 fathoms. The channel between 
the iflands North of Poolo Aore, and the ſouth point of Poolo Piſang is about 2 leagues 
-wide, and free from danger. 

Pooro Aoxs, or Pool o Auro, is a ſmall hunt woody inen making too hills Bke' 
ſaddle when it bears N. E. but the eaſternmoſt is the higheſt; when it bears N. W. it 
has a different appearance, the two hills being ſhut in one, Near the ſouth-caſt point is a 


little iſland covered with cocoa-trees, and 3 or 4 others on the north fide. This iſland 


affords water and ſome refreſhments ; you may anchor either off a ſmall ſandy bay to 
the eaſtward, in the weſtern Monſoon, or in another to the weſtward, in the eaſtern Mon- 
ſoon, Poolo Aore is the eaſternmoſt of the group of iſlands in that part, and lies be- 
tween 20 29/ and 2 3o' north latitude. 

From Poolo Aore to Poolo Timon, the courſe is N. W. by N. about 10 leagues 2 
the depth of water between them from 36 to 30 fathoms. 
In the months that -the Monſoons ſhift in, the current runs very ſtrong amongſt 


the iſlands Aore, Piſang, and Timon, and between them and the Anambas ; they are - 


very changeable, ſetting, at the latter end of September or beginning of October, for 
ſeveral hours together, to the S. S. W. and S. W. by S. 1 + or 2 knots per hour, and 
after ceaſing for ſome time, will ſet to the ſouthward, at the rate of 1 knot, and then 
S. S. E.—S. E.—E. S. E. and ſometimes to the N. E. 1+ knot, for ſeveral hours: 


then they ceaſe again for ſome time, and run to the South and S. S. W. as before. 


In the month of April, when the Monſoons ſhift again, the currents run as faſt to the 
northward, from N. by W. to N. N. E. and N. E. at the rate of 1 or 1+ knot, and 


ſometimes 2 knots. So thoſe who come this way in the aforeſaid months, and in hazy 


weather, or the night time, muſt have great regard to the currents, or they will be much 
deceived. In the other months, after the Monſoon is ſet in, the currents are pretty re- 
gular and conſtant in both Monſoons. In the S. W. Monſoon the current, from Pedra 
Branca to Poolo Aore, &c. ſets N. by E. or N. N. E. about 1 knot. At Poolo Aore, 
and between it and the Anambas, it runs North, and N. by E. 1+ knot; and fo to the 
north part of Poolo Timon, From Poolo Timon, for 20 leagues to the northward 


of it, you will have a current ſetting N. by E. about 1 knot; then it ceaſes, and you find 


- little or no currrent afterwards, as you fail on to Poolo Condore, Poolo Sapata, or indeed 
all over the China Sea, in either Monſoon, except at the time of their ſhifting, In the 
N. E. Monſoon the direction of the currents is juſt the contrary way, at much the ſame 
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3 Fron THE STRAITS or SINCAPOUR TOWARDS THE GULF or 
SIAM. 


OST ſhips bound to the Gulf of Siam, after doubling the reef off Point Ro- 

mania, keep along the Malaya coaſt in 14 and 15 fathoms; paſſing to the weſt- 
ward of PooLo Tov, and the iſlands to the northward, through the channel in which 
there is not leſs than 8 or 9 fathoms. 

The following is an extract from the journal of a very experienced navigator, who | 
failed to the eaſtward of Poolo Tingy and paſſed to the northward, between it and the 
iſlands lying to the N. W. thereof; it will afford ſome knowledge of theſe parts, as far as 

Poolo Varella, that lies 9 leagues N. W. by N. from the north point of Poolo Timon. 
=. June the 17th, 1782. Sailing from Pedra Branca we ſtood to the eaſtward 2+ or 
43 leagues, rather for form's ſake than through neceſſity, to double a bank which the 
Portugueſe charts make to run out a good diſtance from Point Romania, or Point Johor, 
as they name it. I ſaw no likelihood of its projecting fo far out as theſe charts repre- 
ſent. I ſteered North and N. by W. with a ſteady gale a W. S. W. to get fight of 
Poolo Tingy, and though the tides were againſt us, that did not hinder us from per- 
ceiving it about midnight, from N. N. W. and N. W. by N. of us, and Poolo Aore 
North; ſo that on the 18th day at noon we wete a league to the northward of Poolo 
Tingy. There I obſerved, in a little bay on the north ſide of that iſland, ſame banana- 
trees, palm-trees and huts: the depth off EI een is 14 fathoms, 
ſand and ooze, 
| e We ſtecred W. N. W. and Nö: W. by N. to go berween Poolo Tingy and a large 

iſland to the north-weſtward ; this is long and high, lying North and South, and its 
weſtern ſhore is embelliſhed with a fine border of fine white ſand: about a gun ſhot 
from it there is a leſſer one, but equally high. When the large iſland bore N. N. E. 
we ſtood to the northward ; leaving it on the ſtarboard fide, and the iflands near 
the- ſhore on the larboard. Throughout this whole track we found 14, 12, 8 and 7 fa- 
thou m 
e Having been ſet a it en the continent, and being about 1 1 league to 
the eaſtward of the north part of the large iſland, in order to get in with. the land again, 
we ſteered N. N. W. and N. W. by N. So that on the 19th'at noon PooLo VARETTa, 
a little iſland, which lies off the main land of Malaya, bore Eaſt, 3 leagues of us. In 
| this track we had 10, 8 and 6 fathoms, ſand, gravel, and ſometimes ooze. At the 
fame time Poolo Timon bore from S. E. to S. E. by E. about 11 or 12 leagues. The 
land of Malaya, thus far, is low by the ſea fide, with a ſand ſhore and ſome downs. 
| 8 | | ; The 


6 N z 


Tie winds blow in the day-time from the 8 E and in the night tit round to the 
weſtward, till about 10 or 11 o'clock in the afternoon,” 


By this extract it is proved that you may ſafely paſy between theſe iſlands and the 
main. Nevertheleſs thoſe who are failing this way ſhould keep a good look out for ſome 


edge. 


DIRECTIONS von SAILING a POOLO AORE To POOLO 
TIMON— T ANAMBAS—POOLO DOMAR. 


E have faid juſt now that Poolo Piſang lies 3 leagues N. W. of Poolo Aore, and 
that the courſe from Poolo Aore to Poolo Timon is N. W. by N. about 10 


leagues, with a depth of water from 36 to 30 fathoms. The body of the latter iſland | 


bears N. N. W. of Poolo Piſang ; and from the north point of this it is computed 3 
leagues to the ſouth point of the other, near which is a little iſlot or rock which muſt 


de coaſted to the ſouthward, when you fail through the channel for the weſt part of Poolo- 


Timon. 


: Pooro Tixox is the nothernmoſt and largeſt iſland ; the north part of it lies in: 
latitude 3* o! North; it is ſo high that the top of it is ſometimes hid by the clouds, and 


there is one mountain terminating in two points, like the ears of an aſs, which ſeamen have 
therefore called by that name. 


- Poolo Timon may be ſeen 20 or 21 leagues; I have ſeen it very plain, fays Mr. 


Roberiſon, © bearing due South, 19 leagues.” There is good anchorage and good: 
water on. both the eaſt and weſt coaſts; the dangers are all apparent, the bottom clear,, 
and the iſland is very plentiful in refreſhments, The moſt conſiderable village ſtands in, 


the ſouth-eaſt part, at the bottom of a little ſandy bay, where you n | 


22 fathoms, ſand. 


In landing at Poolo Timon, or at any-ocher of theſe iſlands, you muſt be on your , 


guard againſt the Malays. by whom they are inhabited : do not truſt to their hoſpitable - 


appearance, with which they will attempt to deceive you: you muſt always be well 


armed, and not go too far from the ſea ſide, wr YER thew bring the commons 
would purchaſe. 
r 


one, the channel is very deep and conſequently ſafe ; near the latter, under the ſhelter of 
theſe iflots, there is very good anchorage in 12 fathoms. | _ 


rocks laid down. in ſome draughts, between this iſland and the main, near the water's. 
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To the eattward of Poolo Timon, about 25 leagues and about 23 N. E. by E. from 
Poolo Aore, you meet with another cluſter of iſlands of different ſizes, and little known, 
which are called the GREAT or MippLs AnamBas: they are very high, and lie in about 
3* north latitude, The ſoundings in the channel between theſe iſlands and thoſe of 
Timon and Are, are ſo.much alike in point of depth and quality of grouhd, that they 
can never indicate with certainty on which fide of it you are. 
| About 20 leagues N. E. by E. from Poolo Aore and 21 E. by N. hom Poolo 
Piſang is the little iſlot or rock called Pool Dowar 5 or 6 leagues to the ſouth- 
weſtward of the Greater Anambas. It is as high above water as a ſhip's main-top, and 
twice or 3 times the length of a large ſhip; the ſides of it are almoſt perpendicular, 
and look very white when the ſun ſhines upon them : there is no fear of this rock in the 
Cay-time, but you ought to be cautious in the night. Poolo Piſang, Poolo Aore, and 
 Poolo Domar, have been ſeen at the ſame time. 

Twelve or 13 leagues to the northward of the Great Anambas, lie anoctier cluſter 
of ſmaller iſlands to which they have given the name of Nox rn Anamuas. | 


* " 


DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING : FROM POOLO TIMON 10 POOLO 
©  CONDORE. 


EING the. length of Poolo Aore or Poolo Timon, there is a'neceſſity of making 
Poolo Condore, for the greater certainty of making Poolo Sapata, and to avoid the 
Middelburg Rock, as well as the other ſhoals to the ſouth-weſtward of it. 
Poor o Conpors bears N. 260 E. diſtance 121 leagues from Poolo Timon. Thoſe 


' who fail from one to the other in the weſtern Monſoon, muſt not content themſelves 


with ſhaping the courſe according to their ſituation, but muſt be careful to guard againſt 
the currents, which in this Monſoon ſet to the eaſtward, and generally cauſe ſome dif- 
ference. that way. Their velocity does not depend upon the force of the wind, as ſe- 
veral pretend; for it has been obſerved, that with a moderate breeze the difference has 
been as conſiderable as with a ſtrong gale ; and experience invalidates the opinion of 
theſe currents and the wind having the ſame direction, fince from a South or S. S. W. 
wind you find, contrary to this rule, *as great a difference to the nt 
wind at W. S. W. therefore this opinion muſt be erroneous. 

In the firſt caſe, where the direction of the wind is the ſame with that of the two 
Faces, the only difference is that you make a quicker paſſage than was expected; yet this 
W In this part then it is 
; very 
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nn . nh Res 
You may however be ſure of making Poolo Condore ; if in ſailing from Poolo Timon, you 
ſteer N. by E. 4* E. about 80 leagues, then N. N. E. to get fight of the iſland, which 
may be ſeen 15 or 16 leagues off, in clear weather. This is the way to prevent the uſual 
ſet of the currents. At 5 or 6 leagues to the ſouthward of Poolo Condore, there are 2% 
or 22 fathoms, fine gray ſand, with ſmall ſhells. If you have this depth, and in the 
Attitude of 8 20“ North without ſeeing it, and that by ſtanding North, or N. N. E. it 
decreaſes to 17 or 18 fathoms, this will ſhew that you are to the weſtward. of Poolo Con- 
dore ;. on the on Rand i 5 increaſes 55 26 Ef Ic 00, 106 A TR RNG 
eaſtward. thereof, 

The following foundings with the bearings of Poolo Condore are given by Me. 
Nichelſon. Poolo Condore bearing N. by E. 4 E. diſtance 16 or 17 leagues (at which 
bearing and diltance it can be ſeen in clear weather) you will have 20 fathoms, fine 
white ſand, with black ſpecks;—N. N. E. 9 or 10 leagues, 20 fathoms, fine white 


fand—N. by E.-4 or 5 leagues, 19 fathoms, ditto—N. W. 7 or 8 leagues, 21 fathoms,. 


ditto—Welt 12 leagues, 24 fathoms, ditto W. by S. + S. 22 leagues, 28 to 30 fas 
thoms, fine gray ſand—W. by S. + S. 25 or 26 leagues, 37 fathoms, fine dark-coloured 
ſand—W. by S..+ 8. // ee RE IE 
will have no ſoundings to the eaſtward of this. 

Poor o Conbors is not one iſland only; but: conſiſts of ſeveral near one another, about 
15 miles in length, which are all very high and covered with trees. They lie about 17 


leagues S. by E. from the mouth of Camboja River. The large iſland, which is the 
only one inhabited, is about 3 leagues long and 1+ a league in its greateſt breadth, and lies. 


N. E. and S. W. It is a ridge of high mountains, of very difficult acceſs, and ſe» 


parating the harbour from the great bay where the inhabitants dwell: theſe amount to 


about 200, all fugitives from Camboja and Cochinchina ; and all exceedingly flothful, co- 
vetous, ſelfiſh, and poor. | 

The middling iſland is as mountainous as the largeſt, bat not © hgh in gh is 
one league, and its breadth + a league, in a S. E. and N. W. direction. Its advantage» 
ous ſituation to: the weſtward of the great one, forms between the two an exceeding 
good harbour, capable of containing 8 ſhips; the entrance is + a-league wide, and the 
bay is equal. to the, length of the middling iſland ; but ſhips cannot get to the farther 
end on account of the ſhallow water. Here the Great and. Middling iſlands are fo near; 
that there is but a narrow paſſage leſt for boats, canoes, and proes. The tides, at the 
full and change, flow. here N. E. and S. W. or at 3 o'clock, and the ſea. riſes and 


falls 3 feet. The height of the hills darkens this harbour, and renders the air thick and 


very unwholeſome. 
| On the other ſide of the hills at the ſouth-eaſt part of the Great iſland, there is a very 
Toes ag; at the entrance of which, ſome little iſlands arg fo diſpoſed, e 
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Mu e fo ee cher regs bt ery ated a Ge I the 
bay was not ſo wide, and ſo much expoſed to the winds which blow in the eaſterly 
Monſoons. Its chief entrance is to the S. E. the other two are neither ſo good nor 
ſo convenient. Within this bay, upon a marſhy and ſandy plain, is the village, Wr 
of about 40 huts ; here may be ſeen the remains of the Engliſh fort. | 

| This ifland produces only potatoes, ſmall gourds, water-melons very bad, nt lack 
beans, all in ſmall quantities; it produces likewiſe many foreſt trees, ſome of which are 
fir to make maſts and yards for ſhips. The Middling iſland has ſome wild oxen and 
hogs ſprung from the tame ones left there by the Engliſh. Poolo Condore has no 
ſprings, affording only rain water, which running down the mountains among he rotten 


leaves, wherewith the ground is covered, acquires a certain tincture, with an unwhole- 


ſome quality; therefore the inhabitants prefer the whitiſh water of their wells, to the 
clear water from the mountains. Their only game conſiſts in ſome wild pigeons and a 
. ſort of woodcocks. The iſland abounds in reptiles and inſects, both troubleſome and 
hurtful: there are alſo a number of apes, and monſtrous lizards 5 or 6 feet long, which 
deſtroy all the poultry, and ſmall ones winged, that fly from tree to tree; others which 
- hiſs, whoſe ſting is mortal; ſnakes of a prodigious fize and length; other ſmall ones, 
exceedingly venomous : centipeds, ſcorpions, rats, and in ſhort an infinite variety of 
inſets, bred by the exceſſive heat: but the ants are the moſt troubleſome of all: they 
get into every thing, and ſpoil whatever they come at. All theſe, with the ſterility 
of the ſoil and the unwholeſomeneſs of the air, render TRE Condore a moſt wretched 
abode. 
The Engliſh however ſertled abi in the year 1702, when the gory of Chuſan, on 
the coaſt of China, was broke up. They brought with them ſome Macaſſar ſoldiers 
who were hired to aſſiſt in building a fort, and to be diſcharged at the end of 3 years ; 
but the chief not fulfilling his engagement with them, they waited an opportunity, and 
one night murdered all the Engliſh in the fort: thoſe without the fort hearing a noiſe 
took che alarm, and ran to their boats, very narrowly eſcaping with their lives, to the 
- Johor dominions, where they were treated with humanity. Some of them afterward 
went to form the ſettlement at Benjar-Maſſeen on the iſland of Borneo. 
The latitude of the place where the Engliſh fort ſtood is (as obſerved by father Gau- 
bil) 89 40! North, and its longitude 106® 13' Eaſt of London, 2* ha con of Poolo Ti- 
. no e e | 
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DIRECTIONS rox SAILING your POOLO cop w 
POOLO SAPATA. 


hon EN ur POOLO SAPATA—MIDDEEBURG SHORT. de. 


EING 7, or $ leagues off Poolo Condore, in 20 fathoms, or even 9 or 10 leagues 


you far enough without it, or N. E. by E. which, will bring you but juſt in ſight of it, 
in clear weather ; you have ſoundings all the way between the two iſlands. Poor o Sa- 
PATA, Or Shoe Nand, is ſo named from its having the reſemblance of a ſhoe in ſome. 
points of view, but its appearance varies according to the different bearing. When it 


bears North,” ſays Mr, Robertſon, © it is extremely curious, and. looks like as if it were 
going to. fall to the right ; both ſides in that point of view ſtand a great way off their 


center.” Ships. bound to, or coming from China or Manilla, by the uſual track, always 
endeavour to make Poolo. Sapata, which lies in 107 2! latitude North. It is the 


| ſouthernmoſt of the ſmall iſlands called The Catwicks; N. N. W. 4 leagues from it lies 
another round iſland, which is the weſternmoft, or Great Catwick, and between them is 


a rock above water, called the Lietle Catwick, which reſembles a pyramid ; there ſeems to 
be a reef” running from this to Poolo Sapata, and likewiſe a great rippling toward” the 
N. E. by E. about 6 miles. 


Poolo Sapata being pretty high may be ſcen in clear weather 10 or 11 leagues, 
from the quarter deck of an Indiaman, and the two other Carvicks are deſcried' 4 


$ or 9 leagues. 

To the ſouth - eaſtward of Poolo Sapata there are Two dangerous ſhoals whoſe extent 
is not better aſcertained than. their reſpective diſtance from the iſland ; the firſt has been 
ſeen by the French in 1730 and 1733, and by a Swediſh ſhip in 1744; the ſea breaks 
upon it, and it lies about E. S. E. from the body of Poolo Sapata, 3 or 4 miles. It was 


ſcen again in 1758 and 1761 by captain Haggis of the Prince Henry, who is confident” 


that its diſtance is not above 5 miles from Poolo Sapata, and that bearing S. E. by E. 
+ E. it is in one with Sapata, The other. ſhoal, which might be only an extenſion of the 
CE eee EE end Ver thas 3 hagues off, according © SEO, 
_— it in September 1751. 
| TV avoid this Mbit ie dex nor Gem proddns, chic xs there bs 68 vizaliiG <5 go- 
nearer Poolo Sapata than 4 leagues, not even in clear weather. Another danger lies to 
the weſtward of the Catwicks, againſt which prudence equally requires that you ſhould 
keep a good look out, viz. a Rock lately diſcovered 4 leagues weſt of the Greaz Catwick. | 
30 There 


from it, in 22 fathoms, you muſt ſteer N. E. + E. for Poolo Sapata, which will carry 


— 
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There is allo between Polo Condore and Sapata, a ſinall rock, even with the water's 
edge ; it has been diſcovered by captain Boone, and is made to lie 15 leagues E. by N. 
from the latter ifland, but ſeveral navigators deny its exiſtence. 

The following account of the depth-of water, dec. in the vicinity of Poolo Sapata is 
taken from Mr. Nichel/on. , 

Poglo Sapata bearing Diſtance | Depth of water and quality of the ground 
N. E. K E. d or 9 leagues - - -- 42 fathoms, coarſe gray ſand, with 
TSS, | NES ſome ſmall ſlones, and black 


N. E. by E. 10 leagues, and the weſternmoſt RL 
ERS 8 | 
. $ leagues - $2 ditto, fine brown ſand. 
E. N. KE 8 leagues, . e | ee 
OY _ Carwick N. E. 6 leagues - 46 ditto, fine gray ſand, | 
N. KE. = 9g leagues - - =—- = 96 ditto, mud and ſand. 


N. N. KE. 8 or 9 leagues „ 78 ditto, ooze. Here the cur- 
| | rent ſets S. S. W. 2 knots and 
3 fathoms, the latter end of 


E. by E. 4 E. g leagues, - - = — 72 ditto, ooze. - 

E. by E. 3 E. p leagues - =—- =, - 70 ditto, ooze and white ſand. 
by E. 4 E. 7 miles 75 ditto, ooze, - 
by E. 4 leaguees 80 ditto, ditto, 

DE. - - 7or8 lags - - - $5 Jenn, ph. fon 
„E. 4K. - 7 leagues, and the weſternmoſt | 


Catwick N. n | 
55 | leagues, and - - 62 ditto, ooze and ſand. 
| N. N. E. 7 or 8 leagues - 72 ditto, ditto. 

« By this it appears that there are regular ſoundings 'all the way between Poolo 
Condore and Poolo Saparta ; that the water deepens faſt as you come near Poolo 
Sapata, and that the bank goes off ſuddenly from 85 to go fathoms, and no 
ſoundings. 

« When Pools Sapata bears about N. by E. you are then going off the bank : at 
that bearing, 7 or 8 leagues off, you have 85 fathoms; this is the edge of the bank. 
A very little to the eaſtward or ſouthward thereof, you have no ſoundings, which ſhews 
that there is none to the eaſtward of Poolo Sapata, and that there is deep water very 
near it. 

« Tn or pear the latitude of Poclo Sapata, if you have under 48 fathoms, you are to 
OIRRI of; 3 you have 55 Whom In Yee Tonans of Peck? Sapans, in the fur 


way 
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at beings i and Pooko; Condore, will ben from, K MK ME n 0 
leagues. If you have 70 to 85 fathoms, you are to the ſouthward of Poolo Sapata, and 
near the edge of the bank; and Poolo Sapata then bears from N. by E. to N. N. E. 
from 4 to 8 leagues; therefore, being in the latitude of Poolo Sapata, and no ſoundings, 
you may be ſure you are to the eaſtward of it. 

„The eaſtern part of the Romania reef,” ſays Mr. Relerths, * ime. Grads 
blanco (Pedra branca) N. E. by N. Bintang hill bearing S. by W. + W. is the leading 
mark to clear the reef—a N. N. E. courſe from theſe bearings will bring a ſhip in mid- 
channel between the Auro and Anamba iſlands; from that ſituation, continuing on a 
N. N. E. courſe, it will carry you 31 leagues to the eaſtward of Condore, in 42 or 43 
PPP ᷣ NGIP A of Bapens, IA 1 by 
E. when 6 leagues off it.” 

The MippLeBuro Sroal was ſeen by the General Coote, captain Baldwin, going-to 


China in 1786 ; according to that ſhip's account it lies 20 leagues due South from Poolo 


Sapata. M. D' Aprzs places it at the ſame diſtance, in 9? 4 latitude North, but to the 
S. by E. adding that it ſtretches 2 leagues N. E. by N. and 8. W. by S. and that an- 
n 8. 


. 


DIRECTIONS rox SAILING yROM POOLO SAPATA ro THE | 
COAST or CHINA. 


AVING paſſed Poolo Sapata, 5 or 6 leagues to the eaſtward, the courſe is N. E. 


＋ N. to get ſoundings on the MaccLzsFitLD SHOAL, ſituated between the pa- 
rallels of 1 5* 10/ and 16* 17! North; in following this track you leave to the ſtarboard 
the AndrRaDa Rock, and the Vicia or ELEVEN DEGREES. The firſt is a ſmall rock 
juſt above water, 1 19 leagues to the weſtward of Poolo Sapata. The Vigia, in latitude 
11* North, is a ſandy iſland, near the ſurface of the water, which has a reef at each end. 
The Montague and Cambridge made it on a N. E: by $5." cours; van Pros Cee 
1 5% North, by a good obſervation. 
N. E. + N. from the latter iſland, in latitude 12* 45 North, is a bank of 20 fathoms. 
Several ſhips going to China, have actually ſcen the colour of the water, changed here- 
about. Though this bank is not dangerous, nnn Gs: 
latitude, from Poolo Sapata, and then N. E. by N. for the 

MaccLesFIiELD SHoAL, which the French call the Englib Bank, from 8 
diſcovered in 1701, by the Engliſh ſhip Macclesfield, is a rocky bank under water, 
whoſe extent from North to South, as above mentioned, is well known; but the limits 
| 30 2 | of 
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of the eaſtern edge ſeem to be better aſcertained, than thoſe of the weſt fide. On it 
are various depths; 48, 40, 35, 30, and 20 fathoms are the moſt common; on the 
_ eaſternmoſt part you- have 40 and 45 fathoms, and very little to the eaſtward of theſe 
ſaundings, no ground. The north-caft extremity appears to be the ſhoaleſt ; there you 
find ſeveral ſpots of 10 fathoms, and immediately after, failing to the Eaſt, the depth 
excecds 60 fathoms, by which you may judge of the fteepnels of that edge. © H is 
more than probable,”” according to Mr. Raberzon, © when you meet with theſe found. 
ings, chat you are on the eaſtern part of the ſhoal, for there appears no ſuch depth on 
the weſtern part; and one general e 
with it, which is, to haul immediately to the caftward until you deepen.” 

/ Ke 
tered ſhoals of various ſizes, which occupy a ſpace of about 30 leagues in breadth. The 
neareſt to the Macclesfield is the Lincoln Shoal in 160 40' latitude North; and 16 or 
19 leagues N. by W. from this are the Ampbitrite ſhoals and rocks, which are alſo 
ealled the Triangles ; to this aſſemblage of dangers the Portugueſe have given the name 
of the Speacles, or St. Anthony's girdle: they are deſcribed as ſeveral rocky pyramids 
between which it is exceedingly dangerous to'pals ; ſame riſe to the ſurface of the water, 
and many others have 60 or 80 fathoms cloſe to them. Between the Lincoln and Am- 
phitrite ſhoals there are ſeveral dry ſands and dangers very little known; and in general 
the whole interval between the weſt part of the Macclesficld bank and the Paracel is, 

according to the S 6 congeved chang of racks gn lands, with deep water 
between them. 

It is very uſeful to ſtrike ſoundings on the Maeclesfield ſhoal, to correct your 
reckoning, that from hence you may with more certainty ſhape your — toward that 
| Part of the coaſt of China yeu are bound. to. 
The neceſlity of falling to windward of the intended port, obliges ſhips in this Mon- 
- on to make the land to the weſtward; therefore thoſe who are bound to Macao, muſt 
get ſight of St. John's Iſland to the ſouthward of Sanciam, or of Ou-cheou (Poolo 
25 in 229 37 / latitude North; at che ſouth - eaſt end of St. John's, or even the 
Mandarine s Cap, which is ſhll more weſterly, 

„ The great advantage,” ſoys Captain J. P. Larkine, * of the paſſage from Sr. Jonn's 
Isranp to Macao, is that there is not a danger but what is in ſight, and its ſoundings 
are fo regular, throughout-the whale, that you may place the greater confidence in them ; 
you may run, into 4 and 3+ fathoms to the weſtward of St. John's and Sanciam, and 
along the north fide of Sanciam, taking care to keep the north end of the ſame cloſe on 
board, the channel being very narrow in that part; but you are more aſſiſted by the 
tides there, than in any other part of the channel ; you muſt however give a birth to 
the breakers, at the north-eaſt point of Sanciam. 

Ten may paſe with falety between any. of che Nied Racks, (che Hen and 


Chickens) which lic off the South end of Lykay, carrying 7 fachoms, ® 
| 85 ; « Any 


CT a%y ) 

* Any one who may fall to the weſtward late in the year, and wiſh to work up againſt 
the N. E. Monſoon, muſt attend to the following obſervations, viz. the chain of iſlands. 
tying nearly E. N. E. and W. S. W. you muſt note that between the iſlands the ebb ſeti 
right out to the S. W. and abreaſt each iſland along ſhore. The flood alſo runs to che 
weſtward, but between each iſland there is an indraught ſetting to the N. W. and wickout, 
ſetting rather upon the iſlands, or about W. by S. by which means, wich your larboard 
tacks on board, you keep the tide under your lee; and by ſtanding in between the 
Mands in 4 fathoms, which you may do with fafety, you will be enabled to round the 
weſtmoſt point of each iſland, as near as you think proper, they being all ſteep to; which 
will prevent your being drove too far to the land. As at 3 or 4 miles off ſhore the ſwelfl 
is ſo great, that you will not be able to tack, and the diſadvantage of veering twice or 
thrice in a tide is ſo conſiderable, that you will be a loſer by your tide, ſo it is not ad. 
Anme go without 2 oe 10 fathoms, which you wit kuve um A of. oth, Wl: 
you may ſtund in within ⁊ a mile, and have ſeldom 1#&. than 5 fathoms. | 

„ If you make the land late in the ſeaſon, let not your anxiety; from a want of che 
knowledge of the coaſt, carry you to leeward aſter Sgriipans, to get a pilot out of them, 
but ſtand right in, and anchor in Y of 8 fathoms, where you cannot lie long without 
getting a pilot. Ar St. Johii's there is 4 good tharker, and great plenty of every re 
mmm aner weterinſt e, 

Cou-Cock ILA, to the caftward of Tykam Iſland, is called Deer ud by V. 
2 and. next beyond it, lies TyLoo Iſland, to which he gives che name of Miroo; . 
when it bears N. W. or Weſt, and W. z N. you diſcover at its eaſt point a white ſpot 
which has the ſhape of a mau; it changes that ſhape of a mizzen at all other bear- 

ingy it can be ſeen, which are but very few, and this is occaſioned by the intervention 
of a fal ide ther Bes off that ſpot. D nn enn T0". Ob. 
ſouth-weſt end. 

The ſoundings are moſtly. ooze hereabouts; from Poolo Babee. the depth is from 
ar to 17, 15 and 13 fathotns, and beyond Miroo towards Macao it. is. lefs. . 

In failing towards Miroo you ſee to the eaſtward the Lavxons iſlands; which with 
thoſe of Lzma form an archipelago extending to the North and the Eaſt: The fouthern- 
- moſt of theſe, near the channel of Macao, is the Gazat Lavrxone (Lobang), being 

larger than the others, with a high mountain round at the top, which in fair weather 
may be ſeen from the maſt” head at 14 leagues diſtance : very near it to the weſtward i 
the Little Ladrone, another iſland of a middle ſize. 

About 5 or 6 miles N. W. of this lies a ſcmaller one, the fartheſt in the channel, and 
called Potoe, and Passacr, or Middle IsL AND; it forms two ſmall hillocks, and is encom- 
paſſed with rocks above. and under water, to which you muſt give a large birth; ſo that 
it is fafer to keep mid- channel, or. to come nearer the larboard iſlands, than thoſe which 
ate to be left on the ſtarboard fide; yan range along the iſlands Sau-cazov, Motonha, as 


Co ? 


Ms Mi whoſe noni-ealt end, called Poiat Cabatets, being doubled, you 
come to Macao, where you anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, ſand and ooze, I nd 
N. W. by W. diſtance 1 + league, and the fortreſs on the hill N. W. 5 W. Ships that 
are to eee eee ee r eee 
e e 

About 4 miles to the South of Macso: lies We bay and road called Tyra. between 
the illands Kaho and Montanha, already mentioned, which bound it to the South, and 
| thoſe of Kaicoong,. and Tee, by which it is incloſed on the North ſide; the ſoundings at 
the North entrance, in the middle of which lies a ſunken rock, are from 6 to 4 fathoms, 
and from 3 to 2+ in the bay, all taken at low water, ' ſpring tides, and for the moſt part, 
mud. It is high water, on full and change days, at 10 o'clock : the tides run about 2 

miles an hour, when they are not influenced WY OOO OI 0 e 
and fall is about 6 feet in the ſprings. _ 

7 r e of 
the Great Ladrone, the following rules and marks are to be obſerved. When in 
19 3o' North, if you have above 55 fathoms, or in 200 above 50 fathoms, haul to the 
weſtward, ſo as not to have above 30 fathoms in 212; then keep in that depth, which will 
bring you in ſight of the Great Ladrone. If you have more than 30 fathoms in 21* 
you may reckon yourſelf 3 leagues to the eaſtward for every 2 fathoms of increaſing depth, 
In the latitude of 21*, and 30 leagues to the eaſtward of the Great Ladrone, ge 
50 fathoms, coarſe ſand and black ſpecks, 


In ſight of land, to the weſtward of the Great Ladrone, you nt ak} 

, ground. The Great Ladrohe may be ſcen in the latitude of 21* 205 and no other land 
in ſight ; if it bears North you have then about 35 fathoms, If you have no ſoundings 
till you get into the latitude of 20* 20', and then find from 45 to 50 fathoms, fine gray 

| fand and ooze, the Great Ladrone will certainly bear between the North and N. by W. 
According to others, South from the Great Ladrone, in 40 or 45 fathoms, you will have 

\ black coarſe ſand, ſometimes large ſtones, and nearer it white coarſe ſand and ſhells. But 

il you bave no ſoundings, till you get to the northward of 20* 200, you will find 
more than 50 fathoms, by which you may. depend. on being tothe Iam. of che 
Great Ladrone. 

Being to the weſtward of che Great Ladrone, in 20“ 20“ or 8 your firſt 
ſoundings will be from go to 70 fathoms, dark ſand and ooze; then by ſtanding to the 
northward, you will have 50, 40, 30, and 20 fathoms, ſand—coarſe ſand and ſhells—fand 
and ſtones—and fine gray ſand, As ſoon as you get into 18 fathoms, * oft 

mud, which continues to Bocca Tigris. 

Another guide is the depth of water; the illands to the eaſtward being much feeper 
than thoſe to the weſtward: again, all the iſlands to the eaſtward are high and uneven, 
3 e tholh to the weſtward are mode- . 
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ry even, very bgh rg und bes making more like aden tad having 
but 7 or 8 fathoms. ; 

- When you fall in with them, puſh in boldly for them; and if ow: ont hom 
know where you are, come to an anchor (for there is always good anchoring ground), 
and get a pilot; but if you are fearful, and lie off, the currents will drive you about, and 
other ill conſequences may enſue. 

The following rule, by Mr. Naſh, is reckoned equally good as the preceding : when: 
in the latitude of 21* 3o' North ſtand about 7 leagues to the northward, at which diſ- 
tance, if you ſhoal your water but 1 or 2 fathoms, you are then, undoubtedly, to the kalk. 
ward, but if you ſhoal it 7 or 8 fathoms, you are to the weſtward, 

When therefore you are convinced, by one of theſe methods, that you have fallen to 
the caſtward of the great channel of Macao coaſt, the iſlands to the ſouthward, as alſo of | 
the Great, Ladrone, which. being doubled, ſteer N. W. to approach the land Miroo 
from whence you proceed, as it has been ſaid already. 

When the currents ſet you to the eaſtward, within fight of the” Lilies e 
iſlands, you may know them from thoſe on the weſt ſide by means of their latitude, be- 
cauſe the ſouth point of Great Ladrone is 30“ more northerly than that of iſte St. John, 
à difference which cannot eſcape any obſerver. Beſides this, the ſize of the weſtern 
iſlands (each of which appears more extenſive than thoſe to the caſtward) and their dif 
- ferent bearings, are more certain ſigns than the quality of the ſoundings. bs 

The Lema iſlands extend about 30 miles to the eaſtward of the Great Ladrone; ſhips 
that are late in the ſeaſon coming by the eaſtern paſſage, or the eaſtern part of the China 
Sea, always endeavour to come in by the Lema iſlands. 

According to ſeveral reports, the different channels which are forined by the Ladrone 
and Lema iſlands are deeper, and not full of dangers as the paſſages between the weſtern 
Hlands; yet it is not prudent to venture therein without a coaſting pilot, which you 
will have come off to you on firing of guns. For want of this, the ſafeſt way will be 
to fail to the ſouthward of them, OI OY I: CONT Rn JE En 
the road of Macao by favour of the tides, 

Whether you fall to the eaftward or weſtward of theſe iſlands, — will a 
ways ſhew their nearneſs, and you generally meet with them 16 or 18 leagues from the 
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SALINE DIRECTIONS FOR THE RIVER or TIGRIS 
| | oz CANTON RIVER. 


By Captain Jogzen Huppant, 1786. 


Tum VV 
late years have got aground from the ignorance- of the pilots who belong to 
Macao, and many of them know very little of the riyer;. yet the Mandarins will not 
change them; ee thip (they, broughe np) down ee they fn, eur. 
ment has admitted them, and they muſt know the river. 

Vc 
vou aground, it is ſaid to be upon Lintin Bar, though I have nat yet been able to find 
any ſuch, bar in the channel. frequented, by our ſhips : indeed I regret much that I had 
nat a ſem days in the cutter between Macao, and the Bocea, Tigris, yet I can for the in- 
| of the mariner ſay, that though there is a great deal of ſhoal_ water, eſpecially on 
the weſtern fide of the channel, yet there is undoubtedly a very fine channel. | 

«© The beſt of the, pilots. in weighing from Macao road ſteer to the north-caſtward, 
giving Keeough (a hummocky point on the weſtern, ſhore, bearing about N. by E. 3 or 

leagues from the Nine Iſlands and nearly abreaſt of Lintin) a birth of about 5. miles. 

The lead is the beſt guide from Macao to the Bocca Tigris, taking the ſoundings. from 
the weſtern ſhore; and keeping; in 4 or 5 fathoms, as it is high or low, water; and being, 
as. waz ſaid before, about 5 miles to the caſtward of /Keeough, and. about 6 to the welt-. 
-ward of Lintin, in from 4.5 to;5 f fathoms, according to tide, direct your. courſe. about 
N. N. W. keeping in 4 to 5 fathams, as above, and: hauling to the northward, as you 
ſhoalen, or to the weſtward as you deepen your water. If in the day-time, you will ſoon 
have fight of Lantert right ahead, which keep about N. N. W. from you, or; in one 
with Tycocktow, . till you are within 3 or 4 miles of Lankeet, which will take. you up in 
the above ſqundings: the channel is deeper to the eaſtward, but it. is, ſafer, eſpecially in 
the night-time, to borrow and take your ſoundings from the weſtern ſhore, and not come 
into more than 5 fathoms low water, leſt you croſs the channel, and get entangled, as 
Nome of the pilots have done. 

. ⅛˙ A with -beariags 28 ahve; Beer more to-the 
northward towards Chuenpee, ſo as to give Sampanchow from a half to a mile birth, leav- 
ing it on your larboard hand: this iſland is bold on the eaſtern fide; I ſtood cloſe in 
with it in the cutter, and had 5 fatfioms, the channel from that to the eaſtward 3 miles 
wide. OT I ARE CORO A ONE NIN. W 
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by W. towards Auungbey, giving the point Chuenpee a birth of 4 of a mile, (this point 
... -- -- 6:6 ans dx aaa oe Eh. 2 12 
fathoms. 

* In ſteering for Anunghoy (where there is fort upon the point) keep in a fir way 
the channel here is clear and ſhoalens gradually-on each ſide. 

. « Being near Anunghoy keep mid - channel between that head and the rocks off the 
Wantongs, where you will find 23 fathoms water. The Wantongs are two iſlands ſituated - 
near midway between Anunghoy and the weſtern ſhore; on the principal or northern- 
moſt one there is a fort from which the Mandarin comes off to examine your ſhip, and 
whether you have a proper Chop which the pilot is accountable for. This is called the 
Bocca or Mouth of the Tiokis: and where the pilot, if calm weather, or the commander 
will permit him, engages 20, 30, or 50 ſampans, or boats, at one dollar each, to attend 
and tow the ſhip if neceſſary on her paſſage up to Whampoa; he alſo engages ſome of 
thoſe beſt acquainted with the river to proceed before, and lay upon the different ſhoals, 
who with a long bamboo keep ſoundings in about 2 f or 3 fathoms upon that ſide of 
the ſhoal on which the ſhip is to paſs: if he ſuppoſes the ſhip is coming too cloſe, and 
the pilot has not taken proper notice of his ſoundings, he beckons with his hat, as was 
the caſe going down with the Royal Admiral in a calm with boats ahead, the pilot imme- 
diately ordered to put anchor, brought up with a bower, mem 
the lower ſhoal of the firſt bar. 

0 eee 

the fort, till day- light, E e- CRIOE COATING 
N POOR an hn eee 

« Having paſſed the fort of Wangtong, in a fair way between that and the north point 
of Anunghoy, you may continue on to the north-north weſtward till you bring the 
weſtern point of Lankeet and the rock off the Wantongs in one, bearing S. 120 E. which 
keep in one ſteering about N. by W. to avoid the lower part of the bank Tawlangsaa, 
till you bring the eaſtern part of the trees of Lammee, ſituated on the low grounds, in one 
with Seechetow or Leſſer Pagoda, bearing N. 36? W. You may then ſteer N. W. by 
N. 2 W. for the Leſſer Pagoda, keeping Lammee as above, till the Mount on Tiger 
" iſland bears about S. W. when being abreaſt the height of the ſhoal Tawlangſaa, you 
may haul more to the weſtward till the middle of the faid trees are in one with the lefler 
Pagoda bearing N. 360 W. (to avoid the bank Sawchee, which you leave on your ſtar- 
board hand), go not to the northward of this leading mark, till you have brought the 
hummocks on Tycocktow over, the Gully in Tiger iſland bearing S. 14* E. which keep fo 
till below the Second Bar, where the leading marks will bring you in a fair way. Ships 
EI eee eee eee eee cs 
e eee eee ee ee 
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nn are about 3+ fathoms at low water, it is 
bur narrow, and rendered more difficult on account of two ſmall Knowls, with each 
about 8 feet water leſs upon them than there is on each ſide ; ſhips generally paſs be- 
tween them and the north-eaſt ſhore. There is ſuch a ſameneſs in the Paddy grounds, that 
nature is deficient in providing proper objects to direct a ſtranger how ſafely to avoid 
them on a full tide, when nearly even with the Paddy grounds a ſhip at 18 feet water 
may go over them, but the pilots always lay ſampans upon them, and which (or buoys) 
is the only ſafe mode in paſſing this bar for a ſhip of a great draft of water. | 

From the Second Bar keep the north-eaſt ſhore diſtant about + of a mile, 3 
recourſe to your lead, (there being ſeveral knowls on the ſouth-weſt ſide) till you bring 
the Chop-bouſe on the ſouth-weſt ſide, (being ſituated on the Jow grounds, clofe by the 
ſhore with ſome trees about it) to bear about Weſt; then you will be nearly abreaſt of 
the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland oppoſite, which leave on your ſtarboard hand, and haul 
about half way over from the ſaid iſland towards the ſouth-weſt ſhore, to avoid the 
lower ſhoal of the Finsr Bar, which hath not more water upon it than 2 fathoms at 
low water. Upon this ſhoal „ bampoa Pagoda is ſeen over the ſlack, within the hum- 
mock point of Danes Iſland bearing N. 72 1 W. The ſmall hill to the northward of 
the caſt point of Danes iſland, being between the eaſtern dents of the larger mountain 
. in the country, bearing N. 55* W. Conſequently to avoid the ſhoal, the Whampoa 
Pagoda muſt be kept ſhut in behind Danes iſland, and the ſmall hill muſt be brought to 
the northward of the eaſternmoſt dent, till the Chop-houſe is to the ſouthward of the 
hummock, or bearing about S. 1 W. when immediately haul to the northward towards 
the weſtern point of the iſland which is bold; eſpecially if the flood tide run ſtrong ; 
it ſets to the weſtward, and may haul you upon the lower. part of the reef that forms 
che ſouth-weſt ſide of the bar, and extends conſiderably from ſome ſmall iſlands to 
the ſouth-caſtward, all which you muſt leave on your larboard hand: on the lower part 
of this reef, the Chop-houſe in one with the leſſer Pagoda bearing S. 12* E. you will 
have 2+ fathoms at low water; therefore you ſhould get to the northward of the point 
before you bring the Chop-houſe to the eaſtward of South, when you will be near the 
* weſt part of the iſland oppoſite to it which is bold ; and when you have got ſo far to the 
| northward that the dents in the larger mountain before mentioned are over the hill above 
Danes iſland, bearing N. 57 W. you may keep thoſe marks until abreaſt of the ſecond 
Chop-houſe which is on the north ſhore ; this will carry you clear to the ſouthward of a 
Knowl; you may now keep in a fair way for Danes iſland which is bold, and may moor 


A abreaſt of the upper part of ditto, and the lower part of Wu roa IsLanp. 


The variation of the Magnetick Needle, I have not Been able to determine to my 
ſatisfaction; it varying above a degree in different parts of the river ; whether from at- 
traction on board the veſſel (as I never took an azimuth on ſhore) or from attraction of 
mineral ſubſtances in the ET 6E: aaot 6 

bee 


; (4s ). 
have effect on the direction of the needle; but the mean of three obſervations was 
o©* 25' Eaſt; yet I took an azimuth on board the Eſſex about 5 miles below Lankeet, and 
found by that azimuth compaſs 0* 40! Weſt variation. However it is certain the varia- 
tion is ſmall. The tides here are very irregular, which will always be the caſe in rivers, 
or inlets, ſituated near the Tropic, when the Moon has great declination. 

The time of high water, or rather the end of the ſtream of flood (for it is high water 
from 1 to 2 hours ſooner by the ſhores), is at r o'clock 4 near Lankeet iſland, at 2 o'clock 
near the Second Bar, and to the ſouth-caſtward of Whampoa iſland at 2 o'clock +, on 
full and change days : but when the Moon has great declination it may deviate an hour or 
more from this time; and you will have only one principal ebb and flood in 24 hours, 
which at the ſtrength may run between 3 and 4 knots, and continue 7 hours; the other 
ebb and flood are weak, probably not one knot, and of ſhort duration ; but this irregularity 
is greateſt when the Moon has higheſt declination in the quadratures, and ariſes from the 
fame cauſe as effect the tides on Tonkin bar, mentioned by Mr. Dalrymple in the book 
delivered with his Charts, RAC 
eee 
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eee eee eee eee 
you are hindered from making Poolo Condore till the end of the weſterly Monſoon, 
the courſe deſcribed in the preceding ſection will not be ſafe. The changeable winds and 


| frequent calms, which uſually precede the changes of the ſeaſon, make it neceſſury to 


take the following precaution. 
| Brom within fight of Pool Condore endeavour to make Poolo Sapata, as aforelaid; 
n of latitude, warmem 
ſection. 

| From this des ficer N. E. by E. to get fight of the north part of he ent L. 
CC upon approaching this iſland you muſt keep 
a good look out for the ſhoals which lie along the coaſt ; you may perceive the breakers 
in the day-time, but in cloudy weather, or in the night, ou run in danger of being loft. 
This accident may be prevented by getting to the northward in time, at leaft into lati- 
tude of 17 North, in order to get beyond the parallel of the ſhoals, and then fail coward 
the coaſt as far as within fight of Cape Boxeador, commonly called Cape Bojador. —= 
- The ſouthernmoſt of theſe ſhoals, called Mirabella, lies in 14* 24 latitude fouth; 14 
ar 35 leagues from the. well opeſt; of Luconias 20.che ranked of this, and abour the 
.£ "OW | N ſame 
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een agents eee ee e 
Marona; this lies 21 leagues off the coaſt, and extends about 18 to the N. E. by N. 

The ScarBoRoUGH SHDAL lies, according to the Spaniards, a C6 leagues to the 
weſtward of Luconia ; it extends above 20 miles from North to South, its ſouthernmoſt 
| 22 5! latitude. On ac ee bah cee, be 

ſtruck, September 12, 1784. 

« At day-light,” fays the captain, « the rocks appeared_frightful, though it. pleaſed 
God the ſhip was on the ſea ſide of the ſhoal, which is at leaſt 2 leagues over and 8 long, 
On the eaſt ſide of the ſhoal the rocks are almoſt as high as thoſe- of Scilly, and a terri- 
ble ſea breaks over them: on the weſt fide they are no bigger than a boat. They 
ſeemed to lie about N. N. W. and S. S. E. I think the Scarborough was near the north 
end of them, ſeeing the water blue to the northward of them, Anne ae. 
by S. 3 leagues from the ſhip.” | 
en nee 
the honourable Company's ſhips in theſe ſeas, and intend to go on the coaſt of Luconia, 
at the latter end of the S. W. Monſoon, in order to fave their paſſage to Canton which 
is the ſafeſt way; I adviſe them not to, come to the northward of latitude 14* 14 
North, before they are ſure of being within the ſhoal; but if they do not intend to go 
on the coaſt of Luconia, then I adviſe them not to make more than 57 30 Eaſt meri- 
dian diſtance from Poolo Sapata.” 

On this ſhoal there are three ſinall rocks above water,” reſembling, at a little diſtance, 
Negroes beads ; the Scarborough went cloſe to one of them, and near the three. Note 
CCCCCWWWW „ 
or South Marona. | 

When. you approach the coaſt of Liconia-you muſt nat erpeck to find ſoundings 
here as in moſt other places, whereby to know the nearneſs of the coaſt ; its ſteepnefs 
prevents your getting ground, even at a ſmall diſtance fram the ſhore; but the land is 
high, and may eaſily be ſeen 12 leagues at ſea. | 

From within ſight of Cape Bojador, in latitude 18* 42/, you ſhape ans 
© wards the coaſt of China; and herein you mult be very careful to avoid the Praters. 

In order to deſcribe the relative ſituation of the Praters and the coaſt of Luconia, we 
ſhall have recourſe to the account given by a learned navigator, Mr. George Robert/on, 
who went that paſſage in the ſhip General Coote, October 1788; it will ſnew likewiſe the 
moſt cligible track to take at that time of the year, with the great riſk there is of 
falling to leeward, after leaving Luconia for the Coaſt of China. 

Pomr Caronxs, the firſt land made on the coaſt of Luconia, les in about 15* 273 
from this point northward there appears another termination or point, and berweea the 
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e 
leagues, in clear weather. To the northward of that point the land trenches away, and 
forms a deep bay, on the north-weſt part of which there is a prodigious high moun- 
tain, which can be deſcricd at 30 leagues diſtance in a clear day. The coaſt hereabouts 
is ſteep, to, and bold, with much of what is called gulf-weed. There are 2 or 3 ſmall 
| iNlands lying about 4 miles. off point Capones;' between them and the coaſt you have 
008 06-Aavys Here, re. rag rag elrlong: fee: GNM 
northward of Capones, .when within 2 or 3 leagues of the ſhore. | 


The coaſt of Luconia from Point Capones to Cars Bor Ida, eee 


lies nearly upon a meridian ; the land gradually gets lower from the high mountain to 
the cape,. which is of moderate height. To the ſouthward, there are ſeveral ſmall 
iſlands, and northward of it the land trenches to the eaſtward, forming a deep bay, in the 
bottom of which appears again a very high hill, which may be ſeen very far off. 

ORtober gth, departure was taken from Cape Bolinao, and 3 days after being, by 


chronometer, nearly in the ſtream of the Praters ſhoal, and at midnight within a few miles 


of its latitude, wore and ſtood to the ſouthward till 4 A. M. wore again, and ſtood 
cloſe hauled to the N. N. E. till day-light, when we ſaw the ſhoal right ahead bearing 
from N. by E. to N. W. by N. diſtant 7 or 8 miles. The -force of the current in theſe 
3 days had been 80 miles to the weſtward; © So that late in the ſeaſon the greateſt at- 
tention is required. in ſtretching off from Luconia, eſpecially when ſhips are obliged to 
| leave it as we were from Cape Bolinao. I would therefore adviſe not to leave the coaſt 
till in latitude 18* North, if that parallel can be gained. The Lowiſe left the coaſt in 
17 30“, and paſſed the north-eaſt point of the Praters rocks about half a cable's length: 
Sacpe kn Nay. nf formmagny;: me abort; ctherviſe works Ablp here bane, 
from the great error of her reckoning,” 


The Paras, or the PRaTzRS SHOAL, "ts n eden, fe ee 


Mr. Robertſon, between the latitude of 20* 38/ and 20? 52' North, extending Eaſt and 


Weſt about 15 miles, from longitude 116? 39“ to 116® 52/ Eaſt of London. On the 


north-weſt part, about 3 miles from the edge, there is a low iſland in latitude 20* 4/1 it 
is pretty large, full of low ſhrubs, and can be ſeen about 10 or 11 miles from an india- 
man's poop. The breakers, if they are always as they appeared when this gentleman 
faw them, may be deſcried at 7 or 8 miles, and from the maſt-head at nearly 20 miles 
The ſouth part of the ſhoal lies W. N. W. and S. S. E. in an even line, and is a con- 
tinued range of breakers, which are ſteep to the very edge. The weſtern fide runs 
N. N. W. and S. S. E. it did not break when the General Coote ſaw it. The north and 
caſt, parts ſeemed to form right angle. « did not ſee them break on any part, 


concludes Mr. Robertſon, © nor was there any broken water in the center of the reef; 


it appeared much diſcoloured, and looked as if it was tolerably deep water. From the 
«2406: Re „W 
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foo chem; {that I imagine at dime, ll th files of i beak, nconing c the dro 
of the wind. ; 

The —— e is ſituated 86 or 87 leagues N. W. 
by W. of Cars Bojapore, and ſtretches 6 leagues from Eaſt to Weſt ; at the north-weſt 
part of it lies a {mall iNand about 1 f league in length from N. E. to S. W. the whole of 
this ſhoal is dangerous by the rocks ſcattered within: they reckon its. breadth to be 4 
leagues North and South in the eaſtern part, and only 2 on the weſt fide; the anchoring 
place is to the N. E. of che iſlot whoſe latitude is 20 '55'. The bank is ſteep to on all 
ſides, except to the North and N. W. where you get ſoundings at a league diftance. 
This ſhoal is ſo much the more dangerous, as you do not perceive the iſland in 
e obs, Dram. condo Rene 
or 3 leagues off, ſo that to avoid them, you muſt, in failing from Cape Bojador, ſteer 

N. W. by N. till in the latitude of 212 30“ North, then ſteer W. N. W. to make the 
Coaſt of China, which you may range till within ſight of Pzpza Branca, ſituate in 22* 
60 latitude ®, and about 6 leagues from the main. This rock is eaſily known by its 
whiteneſs; it is ſafe and ſteep to on all ſides: you may paſs between it and the Coaſt of 
China; the leaſt depth is 15 fathoms. From hence ſteering W. by S. you preſently ſee 
ee the Lema Iſlands, 30 miles to the eaſtward of the Great Ladrone. 

The eaſternmoſt of the Lema iſlands is a long iſland, the largeſt of all, and known by 
een it is pretty high land; it lies in latitude about 22 North, 
and between 45 and 50 leagues W. by S. + S. from Pedra Branca; two others lie to the 
ſouth- weſtward of it, and next to theſe is the iſland called by us the {ſes Ears; the next 
makes like a circle or round hill, with a crack or notch in the middle, and is long to the 
weſtward. There is alſo four ſmall iſlands and a large rock which makes with two ſpires, 
not very high. Near the Aſſes ears are the White rocks, which may be ſeen 5 leagues 
off: but they make the paſſage there very narrow, having many dangers under water, and 
bad anchoring. ff... . ——O 
heretoſore deſcribed. 

Whenever ſhips fall in here, uwe u Inte iſlands as faſt as pol 
ble: and it is a great chance but you. ſoon get a pilot: there is no danger, in goir-; be- 
tween the iſlands, but what is viſible. Anchoring without the iſlands may prove diffi- 
cult, there being ſtrong currents which ſer to the eaſtward; and if you get between them, 
near the Aſſes Ears, or to the eaſtward, it is better than to ſtand out to fea again, for 
Foo genomes Komen Porn ner ere When you come within 
che iſlands, you will find a great many more, and fee the Peak of Lantoe N. E. of you. 
| Thoſe who do not chooſe this may coaſt the iſlands on the ſouth fide, as far as the Great 
Ladrone, and conform to the directions given before, to reach Macao. 


® 22* 20 according to Mr. Robertjon, who places it in 2155 13' longirade Bait of London, from Captain | 
William Frazer”: obſervations. 
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DIRECTIONS. rox SAILING rom POOLO TIMON ro SAM 
in Tus WESTERN MONSOON. 


By Monſ. D'Aexis. 


Ae ef oem dc wick S208 Mow dats C8 „ Welt through 
the Gulf of Siam, at this ſeaſon, prove the neceſſity of keeping along the weſtern vl 
coaſt, in order to ſave. your paſſage, or at leaſt to render it leſs tedious or hazardous: he I fl 
therefore, if you fail without Poolo Timon, you muſt from its north point ſteer N. N. W. | | 
to make the Coaſt of Malaya, and then range along ſhore, in what depth you pleaſe ? 
for it is every where ſafe, the land high, and bordered with a ſandy beach. 
|  Pooto VaAILLA bears N. W. g leagues from the north point of Poolo Timen; it 1 
is properly a large rock; but in paſſing to the caſtward, take care of a rock under water, . 
about 5 miles N. E. by N. off this iſan. 5 ; 
If you continue the before-mentioned courſe, you will ſee PooLo BAL, called by _— 
the Portugueſe Poolo Capas do mar, in latitude 4 5 North, 7 leagues from the Malaya __ 
coaſt, and 39 leagues N. N. W.+ N. of Poolo Timon: this iſland is high, and may 
be ſeen 10 or 12 leagues. You may paſs on either ſide of it in 20 or 25 fathoms; if 
you go without all, you muſt take care of a reef, which ſtretches about + a league from 
its north point; this is the only danger about it. 
Tu Ripanc IsLawps lie N. W. by N. of Poolo Capes, from which the ſouth- 
eaſternmoſt is about 10 leagues diſtant. They are high, and many of them extend about 
16 leagues N. W. and S. E. along the coaſt ; and though they- form a channel on that 
fide, the beſt way is to paſs without all, at + league diſtance in 25 or 30 fathoms. | 
To fail between theſe iſlands and the main land, as ſoon as you have doubled Poolo 
Brala, you will ſec, along the coaſt, a long barren iſland in latitude 5 15' North, which 
is called Pool Caras DA TERRA; you fail along the eaſt coaſt thereof, and thence 
through a very ſmall channel between the two ſouth-weſternmoſt iſlands of this cluſter ; | 
the iſland to the N. E. is high and round with ſeveral ſandy bays. In this narrow paſ- 
ſage you have 9, 10, 11, and 14 fathoms water. The following extract of a journal will 
better inform you of the neceſſary precautions for paſſing between theſe iſlands. 
The 21ſt of June we were abreaſt of a long barren iſland, in latitude 5? 15 North. 
The Charts lay down a bank along this coaſt ; nothing of it, nor any ſign thereof were 4 
ſeen; we had ſoundings from 22 to 18 fathoms. About 8 P. M. we paſſed between | 
the two ſouth-weſternmolt iſlands of Ridang in 9, 10, 11, and 14 fathoms, ſteering N. W. 
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by N. They are about two cables length apart. From hence ſtood N. N. W. and 
ſometimes North, leaving on the right hand the other iſlands, where the depth is found | 
between 14 and 25 fathoms, from that on the ſtarboard, to another long one which lies 
on the larboard, and having 22 fathoms cloſe to it. To the N. W. of this iſland there 
are two larger iſlands, and north-weſtward of theſe 3 or 4 iſlots, among which is one much 
higher than the reſt, and making like a ſugar-loaf: that neareſt to the continent is rocky, 
and rugged to the northward the north-weſteramoſt has a rocky point projeting + 
of a league. 

In this Cluſter or Archipelago are reckoned 13 or 14 iſlands, and among them 
| Poolo Ridang, which is large and high. The northernmoſt of the other two, between 
which we paſſed, is high, round, and has ſome ſtrands of ſand, There are 9 or 10 other 
iſlands to the north-weſtward, 5 or 6 leagues from Poolo Ridang, 3 of which are large, 
and 4 ſmall. Coming from the ſouthward you leave them on the larboard to prevent 
entangling yourſelf between them and the continent, as there are ſome dangers which 

may be ſeen off theſe iſlands. - Half a league beyond theſe is the low land of Malaya. 
The 23d at noon, obſerved in latitude 6* 10. North. This coaſt trenches S. E. and 
N. W. à little ſoutherly : northward it is low, and forms little bays : the depth, from 
theſe iſles to within about 2 leagues of the land is from 18 to 15, and 10 fathoms. At 
night you have land-breezes, and in the day-time the ſqualls are pretty ſtrong. 
„ The 24th at noon, the latitude obſerved was 6 36' North. Hence we firſt ſaw 
the land about Cars PaTany. All this coaſt is low near the ſea fide, but inland are 
high mountains winding with the ſhore, which is very full of bays. e hens 20 
and 24 fathoms, mud.” Thus far the journal. 

If you ſail without the Ridang iſlands, after paſling the latitude ee PV BLN 
haul in for the main land, which from latitude 6* 30 North to Cape Patany, in latitude 
7 — —— . Germs foreel hage, [is low | 
toward the ſhore, and hilly in the country. 

Above 14 leagues off Cape Paine: Nev ee ee The winds in the weſtern 
Monſoon require you to keep in ſight the Malaya coaſt rather than this laſt. Beyond 
PCG 
very 5 
wy When you are about 4 or 5 leagues to the weſtward of Cape Patany, ſhape your 

courſe for the iſland TanTaLan, which you may coaſt in fa or 14 fachoms; the north 

point of this iſland forms the eaſt ſide of Lr BGM. 

| Poolo Cana, or the iſlands of Cara, being 3 in number, ke North and South, in lati- 
tude 8* 3o' North, about 7+ leagues to the eaſtward of the north point of Tantalam 
iſland. The northernmoſt, and largeſt, has on the ſouth-weſt fide a ſandy bay, in which, 
it is ſaid, may be found freſh water running into it from the top of the iſland. The 
ſouthernmoſt is only a large rock, which appears white, coming from the ſouthward. 


Haw 


. from in extremity, bite bo i near the 
water's. edge. 


The paſſage between theſe S haviog from 19.00 18 | 


| fathoms, 2 or 3 miles off ſhore. After you have paſſed them, ſteer N. N. W. toward 
Poolo Carnom, (diſtant from hence 32 leagues on this point of the compaſs) in ſoundings 
of 20 and 18 fathoms. Before you get the length of Poolo Carnom you will ſee, to the 
weſtward, near the coaſt, a conſiderable group of iſlands and rocks called Laxcan 
IsLanDs ; and to the eaſtward of theſe an high land named by ſome Point Lormont. + 
- Pooto Carnom at firſt fight ſeems to form two iſlands, by means of a mountain ſepa- 
rated by a valley, which is not perceptible above 4 or 5 leagues diſtance. This iſland 
may be coaſted as near as you pleaſe, having no leſs than 10 or 12 fathoms a league off 
To the N. W. by N. are two iſlands of about the ſame height as Poolo Carnom ; 
the firſt, called Sancoxr, is 7 leagues from Carnom; the other near the Continent, named 
BarDa, or Bardia, is 7+ leagues from Sancory. You need not go near them, but from 
Poolo Carnom ſteer North toward Cin Point bearing about N. + E. 40 leagues; this 


may be ſeen at a great diſtance by means of the mountains of Penſels, which are quite 
cloſe toit. Juſt at the pitch of this point are two little iſlands, and the coaſt beyond it 


lies moſtly N. N. E. and S. S. W. with good ſoundings in the offing. You may fail 
along it-without fear, till you come to the road of Pepery, to the ſouthward of which is a 
bank which projects about 4 leagues into the ſea; and it is neceſlary to keep the lead 
going, eſpecially if you are near it. If you do not ſtop here, after you are paſt the bank, 


EN 20K: and EEE; ee eee IR IO 


proper allowance for the tides. . 
The iſlands, which form the different mouths of the Menam or river of Siam, are ſo 
| low that they can ſcarcely be ſeen 3 leagues off: the principal paſſage is known only by 


the coaſt's beginning there to riſe a little higher, and being more woody. Man oem 1. 
is to the ſouthward, in what depth you pleaſe. 


| The cry of Jurmi, egi ofthe kingdom of Siam, i h in an ilnd formed by 


this river, 16 leagues to the northward of its mouth. .- 

Twenty-two leagues S. by E. from Siam bar may be ſeen Cape Liant, which vat 
on the caſt ſide that part of the bay which the failors call the Gul or Stam, To the 
northward of this tape are ſeveral iſlands of different ſizes, and many other leſſer ones 
to the ſouthward and weſtward. It is affirmed they are ſafe, and may be coaſted without 
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| DIRECTIONS FOR RETURNING FROM SIAM To POOLO TIMON, 
IN THE EASTERN MONSOON. 


O fail from TTT 
nne 
* N 

The winds begin to vary in the month. of September ; and. in October the Monſoon 
generally breaks up with violent ſtorms from the S. W. quarter, which - renders the 
navigation of theſe narrow ſeas rather dangerous ; but in November the weather is fair 
and ſettled; then the navigation is become ſafe and eaſy for ſuch voyages as are uſually 
undertaken at this ſeaſon. The currents ſet with the N. E. Monſoon on the weſt ſide of 
this gulf; and the reverſe during the S. W. Monſoon. _ 

When you fail from the road of the bar, ſhape your courſe to round Cape Liane 
and the iſlands that ſurround it; then ſteer S. E. by E. to make Poolo Way in latitude 
9? 35 North. You may approach them, as they are very high and ſafe without. ; 

Between Cape Liant and theſe iſlands the ſoundings are mud, from 45 to 35 fathoms 
juſt in ſight of them. If in their latitude- you do not ſee them, and find the depth from 
50 to 45 fathoms, it is a ſign that the currents have ſet you to the weſtward, as it ge- 
nerally happens in this Monſoon ; then you muſt luff vp, and endeavour to ſee Poolo 
| Panjang, of which it is neceſſary to get a ſight, although you have ſeen Poolo Way; 
then bear away: you have 35 fathoms, mud, 5 leagues to the weſtward. This iſland 
is high, and - encompaſſed with ſeveral little iſlands; it is proper to bring it to bear 
North, before you begin to bear away; ten you muſt ſteer S. by E. for Poolo 
Timon. 


"Ie ſometimes happens, that, in croſſing che gulf, one falls in with the Malaya Coat 
Pee de d. e therefore look out in time. Some navigators give, as a ſign of 
your approaching it, ſoundings of coarſe ſand, whereas afar .off they are mud, but this 
token is very uncertain. - The latitude of Polo Capas once paſſed, all the Malaya coaſt is 
fafe, and the decreaſe of the depth is a ſufficient caution to prevent 'your running aſhore 
there in the night time. | 

If on the contrary, you are in leſs Wang ee 5® North, and have. 45 fathoms, - 
it will then be neceſſary to ſtand in with the land, to get into leſs water; then you will 
not fail to make Poolo Timon, and thence Poolo Aore, from whence you fail towards 


the ſtraits PP 
inſtructions. . 
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DIRECTIONS rox SAILING iu Tun WESTERN MONSOON 
-FROM SIAM To CHINA, To run WesTward or ThE PARACEL 


By M. D'Arnks, with ſome Additions, &c. 


1* Aro THE COAST or CAMBOFA—ISLANDS orr ru COAST or TSIOMPA. 


AILING from Siam Bar in the months of June, July, and Auguſt, you ſtand. to- 
ward the-weſt coaſt of the gulf, and keep along it as far as Cin point; from thence 
ſteer S. E. till in the latitude of Poolo Panjang ; then Eaſt, to get a ſight of it. This 


laſt courſe is not always neceſſary, as the currents, which run to the caſtward, often ſet 


you in ſight of Paolo Way and Poolo Panjang ſooner than you are aware of; therefore 
proper precautions muſt be uſed. You: have 3o fathoms juſt within ſight of the latter 
iſland, which decreaſe as you come near it ; but obſerve that this depth is likewiſe found 
in many other parts of the gulf, out of the ſight of land. 


As ſoon as you have paſſed Poolo Panjang, the courſe is S. E. by E. r 


to Poor o Oosv, ſituate exactly at the eaſtern extremity of the Gulf of Siam, in 8? 34 
North. Its height renders it perceptible at a great diſtance, and it is overſpread with 
various mountains making like ſaddles. Coming from the weſtward or S. W. theſe 
mountains bearing N. E. appear ſeparate ; the ſouthernmoſt much higher than the reſt, 


and the northernmoſt being the loweſt; but when Poolo Ooby bears North they are in 


one. You may get freſh water on the north ſide of this iſland, though the beſt anchorage 
is on dhe caſt e e e e ee point bearing 
South. 


| Berween Poolo Panjang and Poolo Obey 158 25, 20, 18 and 16 fathoms, and 


IEEE eee Coming from the weſtward, 
when you have 28 or 25 fathoms, you are a good way from it. 

. Veſſels bound from Batavia, Bantam, or Malacca, to Camboja river, as well as from 
Siam, ſhould make Pools Ooby, that they may be far enough to windward to take ad- 
vantage of the S. W, winds, which blow very ſtrong in the months above mentioned ; 
eb cores enim 


exceedingly difficult to regain the coaſt. 


32 WE TS 


eee : N. from Pools Condare,) heretofore deſeribed, 10 Pool 
Ooby.. | 
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If you are bound to Camboja River, after doubling Poolo Ooby, in 15 or 16 fathoms, 
ſtand to the northward, to make the main-land, and when the ſouthernmoſt point of it, 
which is low and covered with large trees, bears N. W. then ſteer E. by N. and 
E. N. E. keeping in the depth of 8 or 10 fathoms, mud. About 5 leagues off ſhore, 
there is a bank of hard ſand, with no leſs than 3 fathoms ; however this need not hinder 
you from continuing your courſe to the northward (but allowing it a birth, in large ſhips 
_ eſpecially, as you ſoon after meet with better ſoundings, in 5 or 6 fathoms,) and you 
may approach the land as near as 4 fathoms, till oppoſite a river whoſe banks are 
planted with trees higher than thoſe of the other parts of the coaſt. This river bears 
W. S. W. 22 or 23 leagues from that of Camboja. 

Steering N. N. E. from it in the aforeſaid depth, you will ſee the mouth of another 
river, from whence the coaſt extends eaſtward as far as that of Camboja. This coaſt 
is very low, and without any particular mark; therefore you muſt keep near it, to ob- 
W you may be fure you are 
off 

Camnoja re e you have 5 fathoms. Than you: ray; per 
. ceive two points as well as an iſlot in the middle of the channel, and before its mouth two 
banks which, with the iſland, form a triple paſſage : the weſtern one is called Bſack or 
Caſſaba River; the ſecond, between the two banks, has 14 or 15 feet water, hard ſand; 
and the third, or eaſtern paſſage, has 18 feet in the height of the ſprings. To go be- 
teen the two banks, you ſteer North, and N. by W. in order to keep the weſt point 
on board, near which there are 34 and 36 fathoms, and you will deſcry two little iſlands, 
which muſt be left on the ſtarboard, to coaſt the weſtern ſhore, for the ſpace of 48 
leagues. Thirty leagues above its mouth, the river divides into two branches: one of 
which is a narrow channel, called Moufique Channel, which you leave on the larboard, 
and fail through that on the ſtarboard, keeping always on. the weſt ſide, till you 
come before the town. The ſhips which fail up this river, muſt be well provided with 
cables, anchors, and hawſers, . becauſe they muſt warp above 50 leagues of the way. — 
e Theſe are the directions 1 find in ſeveral memoirs concerning Camboja river ; but to 
enter it with ſafety, a pilot well LES OO e e ant ache 
annual ſhiftings of the banks in this river.” 

Camboja River has many other mouths to the northward : beyond that above de- 
ſcribed, the ebaſt extends rounding to the N. E. as far as a narrow entrance called the 
Eaſtern Channel; then it trenches N. r POR Os off which lies 
a little iſland called Crab Jad. 

N. N. E. of Crab iſland in 10? e e ja ee ee ee er 
a Kula. Juchuer, a high broken land, ſeen 10 or 11 leagues at ſea, and which, not with 
"ſtanding ſome rocks or iſtots near it, may be coaſted as cloſe as you chooſe, in 5 or 
6 fathoms. The coaſt beyond it is low, ſtretching N. E. by E. and forms ſeveral 
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ſandy coves, with two points, on which. are ſome downs of ſand ; the land: here making 
in hillocks. — To the northward of the ran Han ein n Is 4 Gone Fol; AN 
caſt ide of which les a ſimall Ile, of a moderate height, called Cow and. | 

Three leagues off this coaſt, in 10* 50“ latitude North, les a dangerous ſhoal upon 
which Matthew de Britto, a Portugueſe captain, was ſhipwrecked: it may be ſeen + 
league off, in 14 fathoms, gravel and ſhells. To avoid this danger, you muſt come no 
nearer the land then 4 leagues, oppoſite 3 little white hills by the ſea-ſide. The mark 
for the ſhoal is a ſingle mountain, higheſt at the eaſt end, and much lower at the well 
end, which has a peak, at the foot of which appears Cow iſland, like a ſmall round 
hillock ; when the higheſt part of this mountain and the hillock are in one, bearing 
N. by W. Batrro RExr is in the ſame direction. Moreover to avoid this danger 
with greater certainty, you mu han ib nenen IE 
8 28 | 
; „ dad en ee 
make Poolo Ooby, nor to approach the coaſt about the mouths of that river; it is 
ſufficient that they ſhould get a fight of Poolo Condore, and thence, whether paſſing 
on the weſt or eaſt ſide, u for Cope mmm 
Tſiompa. 

From Poolo Condore, towards this coſt, you have ſoundings in 20 25, 16, and 15 
fathoms. 

About 24 leagues N. E. of Poolo Condore, and 12 leagues from Crab iſland, you 
meet with a bank of 13 fathoms water, diſcovered by a Dutch ſloop. 

Seven leagues N. E. by E. of Britto Reef you ſee Tiger Nana, or, as it is called by 
the Dutch, Steen _Clippen, which lies very near a great ſandy point on the CoasT or 
Teton a. Coming from the northward, this point makes like an iſland upon which 
are ſeveral white ſpots; but Tiger iſland being barren and rocky, makes it eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from any other point. The channel between them is not navigable, on ac- 
count of the ſand banks and rocks with which it is obſtructed: theſe rocks riſing like 


Pillars and columns, x eng. ov rene ng win Aaron as with een 
in the middle of it. 


The coaſt between Cow and Tiger iſlands forms a great bay or bight, into which fe. 
veral rivers have their openings. 

* Forty-ſeven leagues S. E. of Tiger iſland, in 10% 32' North latitude, lies Pooto 
Cem, ſurnamed Do Mar, or of the fea, to diſtinguiſh it from the other Cecir near 
the ſhore, named from its ſituation Poolo Cecir da terra. Cecir do mar lies N. E. and 
S. W. about 2 leagues in length; the land is dry and barren, of a yellowiſn colour, the 
middle rifing in a mountain, to the ſouthward of which are ſeveral hillocks. About 4 of 
a league from the north-weſt point there is a large rock, and within gun ſhot of the 


( 486 ) 
north · eaſt point a little iſlot whoſe foil is reddiſh. [es encompaſs wich rocks above 
and under water; and a ſand-bank reaches from theſe rocks to the iſland. 

enen of the Corr 
e Holland, whoſe ſhoaleſt part, according to report, has but 4 fathoms water. In 
returning from China, I anchored cloſe to it in 25 fathoms, ſmall ſtones; from thence, 
having ſeen Poolo Cecir do mar, I found that the north part of it bears N. N. W. of 
this iſland.” Ships from the northward or ſouthward may avoid this bank by failing 
along Poolo- Cecir do mar, at 2 leagues diſtance, in a fine channel like that between 
WA this bank and the Coaſt of Tſiompa, where you un 2 or 24 fan ſand mixed with 

ſmall ſtones. 

.. ͤ ( „ with to 
lefler ones, which ſome navigators call the Three Brotbers. The largeſt is of a middling 
height, and a reef ſtretches off from its ſouth point, 15 leagues N. E. From this iſland, 
in 119 10' North, lies a ſmall iſland, a little higher; all the old charts draw from one 
tothe other a dotted line to repreſent the ridge of a bank, which ſeems to indicate that 
- the bottom eee ige game the Portugueſe call this bank Rabo de 
Lacrao, or Scorpion 8 tail, 

ö TW es Pool ban which has been bag 
deſcribed. | 


. rus COASTS or TS TOA an COCHINCHINA 


OOLO Cxcir pa TERRA, mentioned in the preceding article, lies 8 leagues E. N. E. 
from. Tiger iſland, and about 5 miles off the high Cape Cecir: * 
land, and ſurrounded with rocks both above and under water. 

Between Poolo Cecir da terra and Tiger iſland there 3 
N. N. E. about 4+ leagues, as far as Boden river, and which would be a good place 
for refreſhments, if the people were of a more ſociable diſpoſition. At the ſouth-weſt 
point of this bay, there is freſh water, about 5 miles to the northward of Sandy point. 
When Cecir Bay bears W. by N. r N. 6 or 7 leagues, you may ſee to the northward 

two or three little hulls, like ſugar loaves, and on the ſouth fide a long ledge of ſand 
- which borders, as it were, the whole coaſt ; theſe marks make the 9—— 

from the others. 
Near Cape Cecir there is a dangerous reef. called Breds Shoal, projecting out from 
— Poolo Cecir da terra; to avoid it you muſt paſs 3 leagues without the iſland, for nearer 
the water ſhoals, and the bottom grows foul. 

Between the bank of the Court of Holland, and that of Matthew Brieto, you have 20 
and 22 fathoms at 4 2 leagues off ſhore. If thence you ſteer N. E. and N. E. by N. 
; 8 8 you 


( ) 


you find boe x5 and 12. foms, fand ized with Fall ones3 and. then Tg ind 


beam N. W. If the courſe be continued, the depth increaſes again to 18 fachoms off 

Carte Bays | nnd gradually e0 24, about'3 eagyes off Pools Cecir. de nn, (maven 
ſand, and ſometimes ſtony ſoundings, 

If. you fails + league off ſhore, -within. the bank of Manhew Brito, W 
10 fathoms as far as Tiger illand, and from thence to Poolo Cecir da terra it deepens 
re cone 7209 EE 
On yon ee gba Corp op any ere 

-Pabaran Bar lies in x19 25 or 27 North latitude, e e ee 
e Cecir da terra; and farther on, in 216 $2! i the Fa Cape, 
VARELLA, commonly AVARELLA, where the CoasT or CocnincaiNna begins; it is high, 
with a rock at the top of it, like a centry box. The Portugueſe give it this name 
Os. gi eee eee wap: WG NATED Cloſe by the 
high land you perceive a long ſandy vallex. 

F e Vertiin them e by W. whoſe 
e eee "and 20; its mougy Four ene, 
paſſed with dangers. 

The entrance of Comorin Bax is to the northward of the Falſe Cape Varella, and 
extends N. W. by W. Going in you find 40, 35 and 30 ſathoms: the north-weſt ſide 
is very rocky and full of ſhoals; and the adjacent lands Or er e darn 
and bays. 

About 9 leagues from Falſe Cape Verbs zes de Bene Pais e Mi Bay; 
it is known by whitiſh ſpots upon the land to the ſouthward of it, as alſo by ſeveral iſlands 
near it. Among the moſt remarkable is Fiſher's and, which lies near the north point of 
the bay, and ſeems very barren. Near this bay you perceive to the weſtward, a hill, 
which-in clear weather reſembles Cape Varella, but ir lies r e and generally 
is obſcured by the clouds. 


Pao Bav lies a little to the North of Fiſher's iſland, as well as .. Philip or Sir 
John Phipp's Bay and Schuyten Bay, which appear barten. Hereabouts the land is of a 


moderate height and ſteep, but in the country it is higher. mmm 
Cape Varella you perceive on the ſhore ſeveral downs of white fand. | 

The True Cars AvareLLa is fituated in the latitude of 139 7% or g' cod nile 
12? 52/) North, and is known by a high hill on whoſe top is a rock like a pyramid 
or tower, which may be ſeen at a great diſtance, either from the northward- or the 
- ſouthward. Within this cape the coaſt forms a great bight, whoſe extent is not per- 
ceivable till you are paſt the cape ; it is ſaid that its bottom is good and ſafe in 15 fa- 


thoms, and that you may get freſh water there; but you muſt be S on your guard ; 


| — , AIC TOON” 


Nine 


* 

[ 
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Nine leagues to the northward POE FR I REI "297 OE REIN 
Rd es about 1 f league from the main, which is known by 
the variegated ſpots of its ſoil: to the ſouthward of it is a rock on the top of which are 
4 great ſtones ſtanding upright, which ſeem to have been placed with great order and 
exactneſs. You may anchor in 12 fathoms, ſand, between the main and the iſland, and 
take in freſh water out of a great river, EO dae be Eee ee eee The 
coaſt hereabout trenches a little more to the weſtward. | 


Coming from the northward, as you approach Poolo Cambir, you will fee a hill Ike 


that on Cape Avarella; but it is farther to the South, and different in this, that when 
it bears S. W. by S. + W. you eee eee eee 
it. 

E. N. E. 17 leagues of Pools Cambir da era upon the edge of the Paracel es th 
ſmall iſland called Poolo Camsir Do Mas. 

Chinchen, or CyeMcasu Bar, whoſe north Abe is ande in 139 40“ North latitude, 
is very extenſive; it is known by a great rock, which riſes like a ſpire ſteeple out of 
the water, and by ſeveral hummocks a little to the northward. When you have the bay 
open, and it bears Weſt, about 3 leagues diſtance, you may ſee there two he 
ſouthernmoſt of which is divided into three, by which it is eaſily known. 

To the northward of Chemcheu Bay you find the entrance of a large river, beyond 


which the coaſt extends N. N. W. and forms a bay full of iſlots and rocks. On the 


north fide are ſeveral downs of ſand, which may be deſcried a great way off. 
Pool o Caron is in the latitude of 15® 15' * North, about 14 miles from toe 
tinent ; it is about 3 leagues long, being high at cach end and low in the middle, which 
makes it to be miſtaken at a diſtance for two iſlands. From the ſouth-caſt part there 
runs a reef, for a long cannon-ſhor, on which the ſea breaks: many dangers ſurround 
+ that iſland, and the bottom is foul; therefore ſhips ſhould not approach it too near. 
Tou may ſail between the main, or Cape Batangan and Poolo Canton, in good ſoundings 
- of 30 and 40 fathoms: to the ſouthward of that e e egg 8 end uhider 
Water, but keeping in the above depths you have nothing to fear. 
On Poolo Canton there is freſh water, but the difficulty is to land there; whereas 


on the continent oppoſite the iſland there is a ſpacious river, with 5 or 6 fathoms 


water: Salan-buigh, a town on its ſouth. point, may be ſeen 12 3 This 
eee ee are very populous. 
Two leagues N. N. W. of Poalo Canton you ſee a ſmall Bar ior whoſe conlt is very 
ſoul; you muſt not approach it, when you paſs between theſe iſlands and the main. 
N. W. by N. about 13 leagues along ſhore, in 15 54/ North latitude (16 25“ in 
— PPP 


® M. D' Aris makes it 15 40. 


— 
* 
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it is pretty large and high, extending N. N. W. ien 
tains, the ſouthernmoſt of which is the higheſt, and a valley full of trees in the middle; 
You may get freſh water on the weſtern coaſt, next the main land, whoſe ſhore is low 
and ſandy, and from which this iſland is about 2+ leagues diſtant; and can anchor in 
{mall bays very convenient for that purpoſe. At the north-weſt point of the iſland are 
8 ilots, one of which is very high, and at the ſouth-caſt point is another ſmaller than the 
reſt, Oppoſite Ciampelo you meet with a large and navigable river, on which ſtands - 
the town of #zifoo, called by Dempier, Quinam. 

| Souch by Eaſ from Ciampelo about 3 leagues there is another middling ind, clld 
Cianpelo Falſe, from the ſouth-eaft end of which projects a reef. 

Five leagues to the northward of the true Ciampelo lies Cape Tooron and the entrance 
of Tooxon Bay about 14 broad, and in which you find 14 fathoms water. From 
Cape Tooron they reckon about 6 leagues W. by S. to the bottom of the Bay, where 
you have 10 fathoms. Done is the matt e 
quand by the'Chinele, Tonkineſe, and other neighbouring nations. 

About 33 or 34 leagues N. W. by N. dc Chats ee ee e 

a fy leagues to de north of which ends the Coaſt of Celli nn 
renn | 


3 Alone Tus COAST axp in rar GULF or TONKIN. 


E Coxsr or Toxxm bounds, on the Weſt and North, the Gulf or Bay of that 
| name, "which is 26 often reckoned from Cape chu or "Cape North, about 8 
Teagues N. W. by W. of Cape Tooron. 

This coaſt which was formerly much frequented, being now entirely relinquiſhed by 
Europeans, Mr. D Après owns that he could ſcarcely meet with any inſtructions for its 
navigation. DG 08 op Ob e ee 
trafted from that very celebrated ſeaman William Dampier. 

The GuLr or Bay or Toxxix is about 30 leagues broad, in its greateſt breadth : 
- near the extremity of the bay there is a great quantity of ſmall iſlands, and its entrance 
ſeems to be ſhut by the Paracel. You may anchor there every where; in the middle, 
you have about 46 fathoms water, black ooze, EO COPE GI Ge 
welt fide the ground is oozy likewiſe, mixed with reddiſh ſand. 

In the'bottom of the bay there are ſome lou very near the ſhore z to of them, more 
conſiderable than the reſt, are the marks for the two chief rivers, or rather for the two 
branches of che principal river of Tonkin; one of theſe is called Rokbo, which falls into 
the l in the north-weſt part of the bay, in about 20* 6 latitude north: there. is only 
Wertung 3 R 12 feet 
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12 ar in the channel at the eme, very ſoft mud, and em uſed 
by the Chineſe and Siameſe, . 

About 1 league Weſt from the mouth of that river, is a ſmall iſland of a good height, 
called Fiſhermen * and, which is a mark for the river; it lies about 2 miles from the 
ſhore, and round it you may ſafely anchor in 17 or 18 feet water. 

The other branch or river is a great deal broader and deeper; this, Aids cats 
Domoa, from the firſt remarkable town on its banks: its opening into the fea is 20 leagues 

N. E. of Rokbo, in 20* 45“ latitude North. Between the two rivers there are many 
dangerous ſhoals, which project above 2 leagues: All this coaſt, from Cochinchina to 
the Weſt, as far as China, which lies to the Eaſt, is likewiſe bordered with ſhoals and res 
ſtretching irregularly into the ſea, _ 

The Europeans enter by. this river on account of the depth + . 
bar, about 2 miles wide, and the breadth of the paſſage is only + mile. In ſome parts of 
the year there is not more than 15 or 16 feet water, at high tide, and at other times you 
- will have 26 and 27 feet. They ſay the higheſt tides are during the North Monſoon 

in the months of November, December, and anuary, and the loweſt in the months of 
May, June, and July, when the South Monſoon prevails +. 

The bar is hard ſand, which renders it dangerous ; and by the ſhifting of that ſand at 
every tide, various channels are continually formed that increaſe the danger; therefore - 
Pilot is neceſſary to enter. You can get one (upon the firſt notice of firing a gun) at 
the little village of Batſba, which lies at the mouth of the river. In caſe you ſhould be 
obliged to wait for a pilot, till high water, the mark of the river is a high mountain 
inland, called the Elephant ; you ſteer towards it N. W. by W. failing afterwards to- 
ward the ſhore, the depth decreaſes till you come into 6 fathoms water, and then you 
will be 2 or 3 miles from the entrance of the bar, and about the ſame diſtance from an 
iſlot called Pear! land, which you keep the neareſt you can to the N. N. E. with theſe 

marks, and in this depth you may anchor, and wait for a pilot. | | 
When you have paſſed the bar, the depth, increaſes, b The 
river is above a mile broad at its mouth, but becomes narrower as you go higher up; it 
is about 5 or 6 leagues up this river to the village of Domea, where the Dutch ſhips 


* The Dutch have given the ſame name to another iſland, about 20 leagues to the ſouthward of this. 
+ The entrance of this river Domea, as Dampier has named it, is what is called. commonly the Port of 
Tonkin. In the ſaid port, there is but one flood and ebb in 24 hours; and twice each month, viz. (when 
the moon is near the Equinox) there is no tide at all, but the water is ſtagnant ; but with the Moon's dech- 
nation there begins a tide which is greater, when ſhe is in the tropical figns ; only with this difference, that 
when the Moon is to the northward of the EquinoRial, it flows, when ſhe is above the earth, and ebbs when 
ſhe is under it ; ſo as to make high-water at Moon's ſetting, and low-water at Moon's rifing : but, on the. 
| contrary, the Moon's being to the ſouthward, makes high - water at riſing, and low at ſetting ; it en all 
the time ſhe is above the Horizon ; as appears more at large, Pbilgſ. T. yes: Numb, 162,” | 

See BanLow's Survey of the Tide, ſect. 6. p. 169. 3 f | 
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een 100 miles from the entrance, 
where it is difficult failing up in a large ſhip. 


The Coaſt of Tonkin is, more than any other part of the China Sea, ſubjeRt to B- 


phons, which prevail in the months of July, Auguſt, and September; they happen gene- 
rally at the change or full of the Moon, - and are always preceded by clear and fair wea- 
ther, with gentle and mild winds, Theſe, contrary to the wind common at this ſeaſon, 
which is S. W. turn to the North and N. E. Before the whirlwind comes there appears 
a huge cloud to N. E. which is very black near the Horizon, but of a deep reddiſh 
hue. toward the upper part; a little higher it is more vivid, and thence to its extre- 
mities it is of a pale and, whitiſh colour, which dazzles the eyes. This cloud is fright- 
ful to look at, and ſometimes it is ſeen 12 hours before the whirlwind. © When it begins 


to move on with rapidity, you may be ſure that the wind will follow immediately. It 


riſes impetuouſly, and blows with an amazing fury to the N. E. for 12 hours more or 
leſs. It is accompanied with frequent and awful lightnings, tremendous claps of thunder, 


and a violent deluge of rain: when the wind begins to abate, the rain ceaſes »at the - 


ſame time, and a calm ſucceeds. This laſts about an hour, then the wind turning to the 


S. W. nearly blows with as much e from that quarter, as it did before 
from the N. E. 


The months of November and 5 are extremely dry, hot, and wholeſome. 


January, February, and March, are pretty dry, but then you have very thick ſogs, and | 


ſometimes cold rains, in the morning; the air is alſo very cold during thoſe three 


months, chiefly in January and February, and eſpecially when the wind is N. E. or 


N. N. E. The month of April is conſidered as moderate, in every reſpect.—Let us 
now-reſume M. D' Apres's deſcription of the Gulf of Tonkin. | 
| The weſt coalt of the Iland Hat-xaw bounds that gulf on the caſt ſide, This iſland 
is large, and the land very high; it extends about 50 leagues from S. W. to N. E. and 
is 30 in breadth. On the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt ſides are ſome ports ſaid to be com- 
modious; but it is adviſable not to enter them, without one of the pilots of the place, 
who always offer their ſervice to thoſe ſhips which they ſee approach their coaſt, _ 
\The weſtern part of Hai-nan which faces the Gulf of Tonkin, is encompaſſed with 
ſeveral banks; but you may eaſily diſcover their approach by a pretty regular decreaſe of 
| the depth. If you keep the lead going, and do not come under 15 fathoms, you have 
nothing to fear. Upon this coaſt there is a high mountain, Which may be ſeen 20 or 
25 leagues at ſea; when it bears Eaſt it appears craggy, and forms ſeveral points of 
different ſhapes and heights. 
Ships bound to Tonkin being to the northward of Ciampelo Iſland above de- 
ſcribed, need not keep any farther along the weſt coaſt of Cochinchina,; but from 


- thence they are to ſteer N. W. having regard to the tides, leſt they ſet them to the ſouth- 


ward of Hai-nan, or on the banks off its weſt coaſt : in the firſt caſe, the fight of land, 
| | 3 R 2 and 


— 
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: n wet —— pep hace hethotmnny 5p te: 
| ing a different courſe from that juſt preſcribed. 

As ſoon as you are in the latitude of 19 North, and in 29 or 30 fathoms, if you have 
not ſeen the iſle of Hay-nan, fteer N. by W. to make the North-eaff or Norway Mandi, 
the ſouthernmoſt of which lies in 20% 355! North latitude, 13 leagues ® E. S. E. of the 


principal river of Tonkin; they are of a middling height. In this courſe you muſt 


likewiſe allow for the tides, which ſometimes fer down the gulf: if you be driven thither, 
and obliged to beat up again, you muſt not come nearer the bank, that lies off the 
coaſt, than 8 fathoms; and be careful of this likewiſe as you come nigh the river, to enter 


Which you muſt proceed according to the directions above given. 


Tou muſt fail from Tonkin river, at the beginning, or at leaſt by the middle of 
November, when the northetly winds blow freſh ; but at the end of this month, as they 
come from the Eaſt or E. S. E. they are. againſt you, and you will be obliged to ftay 
till the end of December, or beginning of January, before you can get out of the gulf, 
and then they blow from N. N. E. to Eaſt, being a continuation of the eaftern Mon- 
ſoon, vhen the currents run, to the ſouthward, T | 


Tur PASSAGE TO CHINA 
Derwezx THe ISLE or HAI-NAN AND TRE n 


HE Paracrt. is CF ws 8 ſrom North to South, off the 

Coaſt of Cochinchina, according to moſt charts 92 leagues in length from 12? 10/ 
to 169 45 north latitude, and 20 leagues more or lefs in breadth: it lies 45 leagues 
South of the Ifte of Hay-han, and we have been informed, within thefe few years, that 
this ſpace is filled with ſeveral low iſlands of different ſizes, ſome of them 7 or 8 leagues 
in length, and with fand-banks, reefs, and rocks, in many parts of it. There is a ſaſe 
paſſage between the fouthernmoſt iſlands of the Paracel e e GON e e is 
Scorpion's tail. 

Inſtead of Tonkin, if you are bound to China, 705 muſt keep along Wc | 
chinchina, till you get ſight of Ciampelo iſland, before you croſs over to Hay-nan 
illand: by this means you prevent the effects of the currents, which coming out of the 
Gulf of Tonkin ſet ſtrong to the eaftward during the weſtern Monſoon; From within 
ſight of theſe iſlands you ſteer N. E. by N. to make the ſouth-eaſt part of Hai-nan; 
you have ſoundings in 70 and 80 fathoms, 10 or 12 leagues off; and at 6 or 7 leagues, 
co or 60 fathoms. When you make this iſfand, coming from the fouthward, you do 
not directiy perceive any thing FVV 


4 ® | According to ſeveral Durch navigators, the Norway iſlands lic 22 leagues Eaſt of Domea river. 


8 | ſize, 
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ſize, and the largeſt among many others upon the coaſt ; it has on its weſt part a ſteep 
hill, which on the eaſt ſide ſlopes gradually to a point. They ſay that at the foot of 
the hill, on the welt ſide, is a little bay. The latitude of this iſland is 18 45 North. 
When Tinhoſa bears N. W. + W. about 7 leagues, in 60 fathoms, you deſery upon 
the iſle of Hai-nan three very high mountains, the weſternmoſt of which has on the top 
two hummocks, and the eaſternmoſt two others, a 
Three or four leagues North of Tinhoſa lies a ſmaller iſland, near the coaſt of Hai- 
nan, called TIxHOSA raLsA, whoſe north point makes like a quoin. The iſlands be- 
renn 
and when you perceive the eaſt part of Hai-nan, bearing N. W. 7 or 9 leagues; it 
appears ſteep, mountainous, and cragged: among the reſt there is a very high moun- 
tain, which terminates with a very remarkable round bluff, or, according to the Engliſo 
Pilot, with a gap on the top of it, which ſeems like an iſland. The north part of this 
iſland is not ſo high as the eaſtern. 
From Tinhoſa Falſa to the eaſt point of Hai-nan, there are ſeveral large iſlands along 
the coaſt; as alſo between this and the true Tinhoſa, 

The iſlands called Pool a Tara, to the number of 9.07 10, Ec many ds; 
are low and barren ; the northernmoſt of them lies in 19 47' North and 11 or 12 
leagues to the eaſtward of the northernmoſt part of Hay-nan, between which and theſe 
iſlands you may paſs on occaſion ; but at preſent it will be ſufficient to leave them 4 or 
5 leagues to the weſtward. 

About 15 leagues E. S. E. from Poolo Taya, is the Banc du St, Eſprit, ( Holy Ghoſt 
Bank) which extends about 10 leagues in length from N. W. by N. to S. E. by S. 
and 8 or 9 from North to South; the north edge is bordered with rocks even with the 
water's edge, and you have upon it r2, IO, 9, hoo ara acc and 5 f on its ſourhern- 


moſt rail. 
From Poolo Taya to the Ines of Saxcraze and Sr. Jonn's, the courſe is N. N. E. 


+ E. about 45 leagues; you may eaſily know your approach to theſe iſlands by the ſound- 
ings, which you find a good way off; and then you proceed according to the directions 
already preſcribed, page 468. 

Should you fall to the weſtward of Sanciam, and of the Fals SANCIAM, which is 
next it on that ſide, there is a rock, which at firſt ſight you will be apt to take for a ſail; 
but at the diſtance of 3 leagues it has the appearance of a little pyramid, and is called 
the Manparin's Car. As ſoon as you get ſight of it, ſtand'to the Eaſt, going to the 
ſouthward of the Two Sanciams, and Poolo Ou-Cheou : the extremities of the former 


lie about Eaſt and Weſt of each other, and the latter N. E. by E. of the ſouth point. of 
the true Sanciam. 
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INSTRUCTIONS von SAILING yrom Sr. JOHN's ISLAND ro 


EMOUY oz AMOY, WIr THE DESCRIPTION or THE COAST, &c. 
By Monſ. D-Arnks. 


HEN you are in 30 fathoms to the ſouth-eaſtward, and within ght of Sanciam 
and St. John's Iſlands, ſteer E. N. E. to get to the ſouthward of the Great 


Ladlrone ifland : in this track you will paſs the Lema iſlands, which are not far to the 


caſtward ; and having paſſed them, continue the ſame courſe to get ſight of PRDRA 


Banca, or the white ſtone, heretofore mentioned, p. 478. It lies about 21 leagues - 


eaſtward of the Lema iſlands, and is ſafe all round, ſo that you may paſs it by day or 


| night without danger either within or without, as it ſuits you. The ſoundings to the 


ſouthward are 25 and 30 fathoms, and to the northward, in the middle a 


20 and 15 fathoms. 


About 4 leagues North of 88 lies a point, to the northward of which lies 
Harling's (or Haerlem's) Bay, where is good anchorage : to enter it you muſt go without 
the iſland near the continent. There are alſo two rocks at going in, which you may 
paſs on either ſide. The ſoundings are good all over . where you may anchor 
in 10, 8, or 6 fathoms. 

Oppoſite that bay, or as ſoon as you hn entered it, you may ſee to the Weſt 
ſoutherly, 25 or 3 leagues diſtance, ſeveral iſlots near the ſhore, which are not perfectly 
known; alſo to the eaſtward is a bay or cove W to northward, and frequented by 
the ſmall Chineſe junks. 

Bear, or Beyas Bay, which the Chineſe call 77 PEE: lies N. N. W. of Pedra Branca, 
diſtant 10 leagues; it is full of rocks and iſlots, but there is no anchorage, unleſs it be 


under the weſt point of the bay, which affords ſhelter from the S. W. winds. 


- Eaſt North-calt of Beyas lies Brandons Bay, in which you have good ſoundings from 


40 7 fathoms, In coming from the S. S. E. or Eaſt, if you would enter this bay by 


the caſt point (where freſh water is to be had) you muſt fail cloſe to it, and ſteer North, 


in ſoundings from 10 to 6 fathoms, greaſy ground like ooze: you have but 4 fathoms, 
in paſſing by 2 iſlots, bearing W. by S. of the ſaid point, and ſome other ſmall iſlands 


near the ſhore. I would adviſe you not to go between the two iſlots, becauſe there is 


foul ground; * the north ſide of the bay, where you have ſhelter from all 
winds. 
To en of · / ⁵ mq Bay; fo the Bo 0. 
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-  Piſſoang, or Share Bay, called likewiſe the Great Bay, lies to the Eaſt of the latter; its 
entrance is narrow, but of eaſy acceſs; and within ie affords. een een 
winds, in 6 or 7 fathoms, good ground. 
| ak Erlincls Bay wo the great bay; . 
before the bay, that is to ſay, by leaving two iſlots to the ſtarboard, and another larger 
one on the larboard : you may alſo paſs ſafely between two other iſlots that lie before 
Cranmeis bay, and the eaſtern point of the ſaid bay. If yqu would go without the 
iſland in the channel, between this point and Piſſoang, you muſt ſteer E. by N. and Eaſt 
4 miles; then North, till you are oppoſite Piſſoang, which is 4 miles farther; but 
thoſe who paſs within the iſland, muſt take care of the rocks which border the 
coaſt. , Th . 1 . | 

About 2 leagues from Piſſoang, or thè great bay, lies Groeningen Bay, in which is a 
good ſhelter from the N. E. Monſoon, provided you are within the iſland that lies 
. the eaſt point of the bay: you molt eee eaſt point, 

by reaſon of a reef projecting a good way out. ; 

Having failed 14 miles E. N. E. from Groeningen Bay, you come to Reyorſon or 
Reyenſen Bay, where you are ſheltered from the northerly winds in 9, 8, 7, 6 and 5 fa- 
thoms, good ground. Going in you paſs cloſe to the iſland at the eaſt point; mind- 
ing your lead on account of the foul ground which ſurrounds it. There are ſeveral 
iſlands between Groeningen Bay and that of Reyorſon, between which it is faid the 
channel is navigable in good ſoundings, from 10 to 4 fathoms. 

It is reckoned about 12 leagues E. N. E. from Reyorſon's Bay to per % 14 
with very remarkable ſand- downs; the depth between them is from 8 to 12, 14 and 15 
fathoms. To the ſouth-weſtward of this point is a rock above water, . | 
ſhot from it ſeveral others which may be ſeen at half-tide. 

Naſſouwire or Naſſouwen Bay lies between that of Reyorſon and the ſand-downs; as 
well as a little hill called the Black Mount. * 

It is nearly 5 leagues N. E. from the ſand-downs to the ſouth-weſt point of M ĩringer 
Bay. Theſe two points afford ſhelter from the northerly winds, in a ſandy bay, in 10 or 
12 fathoms : you. may alſo anchor under ſhelter from the S, S. W. winds, behind an 
iſland ; but as it is encompaſſed with foul ground you are not to come nearer than 9 fa- 
 thoms: a little to the northward of this is Te/oe or the Dry Bay, under the north-eaſt 
LIONS xp6 2975 gee! anchorage. | 

From Wiringer Bay to Cape Phijo, or the Cape of Good Hope, the courſe is N. E. and 
N. E. by E. 6 = or 7 leagues. This cape is very high, and ſurrounded with low land. 
On the weſt fide you perceive a great wide bay called Ornefis or Orange Bay, where you 
may anchor ſheltered from the northerly winds, in 6 or 7 fathoms ; alſo to the north- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope is another ſhelter from the ſoutherly winds, affording a a 
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with dangers. 


As ſoon as you have the Cape of Good Hope bearing N. W. 207-6 e che 
beſt courſe for going to Amy will be to ſteer E. + N. in order to paſs without a little 


cluſter of iſlands and rocks called the Lamoct iſlandi, bearing from the ſaid Cape E. by 
N. 13 leagues, and ſituated in 230 8' North. Theſe iſlands, which are very ſmall and 
low, lie about 4 leagues S. S. E. from Lamond {land near the main, It is ſaid that 
you may paſs between this laſt and the others: but I think it more prudent, when not 
obliged to do it, to keep off them: it is even proper to be ſure of being well to the 
eaſtward of them, before you ſtand to the Tlorth, eſpecially in. the night-time, for fear 
of running on them in the dark: and when you are without theſe iſlands, ſteer N. E. 
by N. or a little more northerly, if you find the current ſetting to the eaſtward ; this will 
bring you in ſight of Chape/ Nand, or Pierced Nand, called alſo the Hole in the Wall; 
it hes in 24? 10' North and S. S. W. from the mouth of Amoy harbour, and is eaſily 
known; when it bears E. N. E. and W. S. W. you may ſee through it. When it is 
bearing N. by W. 4 leagues, you peroeive on the continent a remarkable round hill to 
the N. W. by N. and are at that time in 26 fathoms water. You fail then along Chapel 
iland, keeping about 2 miles offing ; and whether you leave it on the ſtarboard or lar- 
board, you have no leſs than 14 or 15 fathoms; from hence you ſteer N. N. W. for 
the bay. When 'Chapel iſland bears S. E. by S. the depth will decreaſe to 14 or 15 
fathoms, but if more, haul a little to the northward, keeping in 11 or 12, which is the 
beſt channel | 
When you are half-way from Chapel iſland, a long iſland is ſeen called the Great 
Goeve, in the entrance of the harbour, at each end of which is a rocky mountain, 
and in the middle a ſandy bay. To the N. E. ſtands a pretty high rock, called be 
Haſf-tide Rack; and though you may paſs between the Great Goeve, and this rock, it 
is much ſafer to leave both on the larboard: you have 16 fathoms + league off it. 
From hence you ſee the channel.open between the Little Gocve and 5 iſlands which lie 
to the north-caſtward, and muſt keep mid-channel in ſoundings from 15 to 14 fathoms ; 
the width between the Little Goeve and 12 north · eaſt illot, which forms the paſſage, is 
about + league. 
As ee e eee this channel, ſteer N. W. by N. for the ſouth-weſt coaſt 
of Amoy Nand, along which you fail, within + mile by your ſoundings, which are very 
regular. The harbour lies to the north-weſtward, and is eaſily found by the junks, or 
ſmall Chineſe veſſels which lie there: you may anchor therefore according to the fize of 
your ſhip. The Chineſe pilots generally come'on board, even without the bay, as ſoon 
as they perceive any ſhips. . 
N. B. You muſt not enter the port before you have obtained permiſſion of the Man- 
darins ; eſpecially of the Hoppo who comes to meaſure the ſhip and ſettle the cuſtoms, 
85 | | which 
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which muſt be paid according to her dimenſions, The trade of Amoy is not eaſily 
carried on, by reaſon of the difficulty they have to find ſecurity for the money which you 
muſt advance to the merchants. A eee e f er 
made their dupes WINERIES FE 
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INSTRUCTIONS ron SAILING rrou TAE GREAT LADRONE ISLANDS 
8 ro POOLO CONDORE, THROUGH THE INNER PASSAGE BETWEEN THE 
FARACED» AND THE COAST or COCHINCHINA. 


* 


Buy Captain "7 


HE beſt time of failing from the Coaſt of China, dn 
is in the laſt quarter of the Moon, which is not ſo ſubje& nn 
that blow on this coaſt and in the gulf from the latter end of July to Februar. 

ee Sailing from Macao, or from the Typa, you will ſteer South, until you get the 
length of the iſland of Monte de Trigo, which is ſituated near that of Chinicko on the Coaſt 
of Hai-nan, irom winch going-12 or 13 kagues to the ſoudward, you-will\ſiver$, Ws 
by S. the latches to the S. S. W. 

« When you have ſteered thus, 10 or 90 leagues, with a nonticrly wind wil 

having latched to the S. W. the courſe clears you of the head of the Paracel, which 
is in the latitude of 16? 30 North. But ſhould the wind be from the N. E. or E. 
by N. you will ten der 8.8. W. as ſoon as you hve rt Mom de Trig, 6 or 
7 leagues. - 
1 tee e eee e eee which ö uin deve 
14 or 15 leagues off you, to the eaſtward, you will then ſteer S. W. che lagches to the 
ſouthward, if with the northerly wind; but if from the eaſtern board, which is frequently 
the caſe in this northerly Monſoon, when the winds nnn .. 
Cape Avarella, you will ſteer S. by W. 

r e me dn iss bebe ths e tale bits 
and Poolo Cambir, taking particular care not to fall with the land in the night, for in 
- this Monſoon, the weather is ſo thick and hazy, that anne make it with 

great difficulty, and muſt be cloſe to it before you ſee it. | 

« If you think yourſelf near in the night, you will haul off it S. by E. till day-light, 
when you are to ſtcer again to make it, in order to ſhape your courſe along the coaſt 
which runs S. by E. Be careful not to come too near the coaſt from the iſland of John 
Preſto, to Cape Avarella; but give it a diſcretionary offing as the wind may be either 
mom oe nortens or caltern. board. | 

* Ciampelo, q? 
38 te Several 


* 


— 
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Several ſhips having neared the coaſt too much with an eaſterly wind, have not been 
able to weather Cape Avarella, but were obliged to anchor to the northward of it, in 
danger of being loſt. You are then to direct your courſe as you have the wind 4 of 5 
leagues from the land or more, if neceſſary. Note, There is a good channel be- 
tween Poolo Cambir and the main, where is good ſhelter from eaſterly winds in caſe of 
neceſlity. i 

« Cape Avarella, which lies in the latitude of 13*, is known by a a high mountain over 
it, and a rock at the foot of the cape. To the ſouthward of Avarella, you will keep 
the coaſt aboard, becauſe the channel between it and the Paracel is narrow. The cur- 
rents ſet to the ſouthward, towards the Paracel, and you may often have ſqualls from the 
N. W. which will throw you on the ſunken rocks off Poolo Cecir do mar: therefore you 
muſt not quit the land, till you are 7 or 8 leagues to the ſouthward of Poole Cecir da 
terra, becauſe abreaſt of this place in the offing, there is a ſhoal, called by the Dutch 
Holland's Garden, on which an Engliſh ſhip loſt her rudder : ſo that from Cape Avarella 
you will koep-ahe coat hoard a2-before mentioned, being then clear of any other danger, 
but what is above water. 

« The currents before mentioned, which run in theſe parts, are to make you cautious 
of keeping on board to Poolo Cecir da terra; the nearer which you will find ſhoaler 
ſoundings, and the channel narrower, but in the offing you will have 60 fathoms. From 
Cape Avarella to Poolo Cecir da terra, is about 40 leagues. Poolo Cecir is about 


11 12/ latitude North, being an iſland a league long, naked and without danger; from 


the middle of it riſes a peak, which has the appearance of a tower. The iſland lies as the 
coaſt, S. W. by W. and N. E. by E. at the ſouth point of Padaran, brit po 
the main: you will have cloſe aboard of it 4 fathoms, thick ſand and red rock. 

« Being in the ſoundings of Poolo Cecir da terra, ſteer as the coaſt lies, till you are 
10 leagues to the S. W. of this iſland, which will be between the ſhoals: from hence 
ſteer 8. W. in ſoundings of 18, 19, and 20 fathoms, that is 20 fathoms the off ſide, and 
not nearer the land than 17, becauſe of a ſhoal, called Mathew Brito, near which you 
will have 15 or 16 fathoms, and the next caſt aground. It is 5 or 6 miles from the coaſt, 
and begins abreaſt of Tiger land, extending about 3 leagues. 

The currents ſet S. 8. E. and S. E. with violence, fo that your beſt way is not to 
croſs over till you are clear of the ſhoals before mentioned, keeping ſoundings of 19 or 
22 fathoms, gray ſand and ſhells. Avoid, above all things, Poolo Cecir do mar; and 
in caſe the current ſhould ſet you into 26 fathoms, ſteer more weſterly till you get into 
the above ſoundings; after which, ſteer S. S. W. and this courſe and ſoundings will bring 
CD OTE CITES ON Is Area ore 
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[DIRECTIONS ror SAILING Ack rxou CHINA To INDIA on EUROPE, 
THROUGH THE 3 or BANCA and SUNDA. 


By M. DA Rs. 
HE departure of ſhips from the Coaſt of China ſhould be between the middle of 
November and the middle of February; for although your buſineſs would permit 
vou to {ail at the beginning of the eaſtern Monſoon, the winds are ſtill ſo changeable, that 
you had better wait till they are a little ſettled. 

From Macao you ſteer a courſe to go between the Little iſland Potoe, or Middle iſland, 
and thoſe on the weſt ſide; and obſerve to keep rather nearer the latter, on account of 
the dangers which ſurround the former: having paſſed it, you may ſteer S. 4 E. to get 
ſoundings on the Macclesfield ſnoal. | 
Navigators have taken great care to aſcertain their reckonings by this means, going to 
China, but have neglected to do it coming back: if you conſider the importance of the 
object, they are certainly in the wrong; for in the firſt caſe, an error can only occaſion a 
ſmall delay; in the other, they muſt fail through many dangers, of which no viſible 
warning is given, and where a very ſmall error may cauſe the loſs of a ſhip. The pre- 
+ caution is therefore abſolutely neceſſary when you are homeward bound. 

* The courſe, in order to ſtrike ſoundings on the Maccuesritd,” ſays Mr. Robert- 
fon, © ought to be regulated according to the. winds and weather.—In failing out of 
Macao Roads with a ſtrong gale hanging far to the eaſtward, it will require a S. S. E. 
courſe ; if it overblows, this will cauſe a high diſagreeable chopping ſea; then a ſtill 
more eaſterly courſe will be neceſſary. But in general, with pleaſant weather and the 
wind at N. E. a S. by E. + E. courſe will keep the ſhip in the true direction: if it ſhould 
however be found, by time-keeper, or other means, that this courſe leads beyond 1 de- 
gree or 1* 5! Eaſt of the Ladrone, it will then be neceſſary to bear up more to the 
ſouth; as by exceeding that longitude from the Ladrone, hitting it would be uncertain.” 

Having ſtruck ground on the Macclesfield, ſteer to the S. W. 1* or 2* W. till in the 
parallel of latitude 12* 3o' North; then S. W. to get ſight of Poolo Sapata. In ſteering, 
If in this latirude you ſee it not, you muſt make ſure of Pao Condare, the better to ſhape 
' a courſe from hence to Poolo Timon. 

In the inftrutions to go to China, I have mentioned Audrade Rech, and Middelburg 
Shoal; they deſerve an equal attention at your return. 
The bearing of Poolo Condore from Poolo Timon is N. 20* E. ® it will not be dif 


„Or N. 260 according to others, 
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cult therefore to ſhape a courſe from the former to the latter, according to its diſtance md 
bearing from you. As for the direction and ſtrength of the currents in this ſeaſon, the 
rules are not more certain than during the weſtern Monſoon. Several ſhips have been 
driven toward the Natunas, others toward the Malaya coaſt ; the ſigns of being near the 
former are mud ſoundings and a greater depth than toward the oppoſite coaſt. When 
you think yourſelf near the latitude of theſe iſlands, if you have 45 or 50 fathoms, bear to 
the weſtward, in order to gain the Coaſt of Malaya, the decreaſe of whoſe depth is a 
ſurer indication of your approach to it, than the quality of the ſoundings. 

I am. going to mention here, continues M. D'Apres, what Mr. Alexander Dalrymple 
has obligingly communicated to me "concerning the paſſage from PooLo Convoy, or 
its offing, to Poor Timon ; the remarks of that able navigator and his knowledge of 
thoſe ſeas cannot be but uſefully peruſed by all thoſe who frequent them, 

et When being in 7* latitude North, you have foft ground, under 40 fathoms, you are 

certain of being in the good track : had you leſs than 3o fathoms, you would be to the 
; weſtward of the meridian of Poolo Timon, confequently you onght to bear to the eaſt- 
ward, being between 6? 40/ and 5 40 North. On the contrary, if you had ſand, and 
the depth ſhould prove from 40 to 30 fathoms, you would be on the eaſtern bank, and 
then you ought to gain toward the weft. Being more to the ſouthward than 5 4o/ you 
have a greater depth, as from 40 to 50 fathoms ; even in the places where the ground 
is mixed with ſand, unleſs you - ſhould be to the caſtrate of the ene, you will find 
from 35 to 34 fathoms water. | 

Thirty fathoms, ooze, is a very good depth to keep in; for 25 miles North of 
Poolo Timon, you will have 28 and 29 fathoms, and even leſs as you approach it; fo 
that it becomes a ſure guide; though perhaps it would be better, coming near Poolo 
Timon, to keep in 35 fathoms, as there are from 40 to 45 in the channel between this 
ifland and the Anambas : therefore you will be certain of being toward the Malaya coaſt, 
if you keep in 35 fathoms, and cannot © la of oY Poolo TIO as wal as of paſſing 
without danger. 7 
I am very far from thinking that in the N. E. Monſoon, there is a current which 
ſets toward theſe iſlands ; it ſeems, on the contrary, that there is an oppoſite current. 
Of this I had a very ſenſible proof at the end of December 1761, when at fun-ſer find- 
ing myſelf in 30 fathoms water, having ſailed 8 leagues to the weſtward, I found in the 
morning, by the fight of Poolo Timon, that I had been at the fame time driven 24 
miles to the ſouthward, which could proceed only ron a ſwift current e 8 to _- | 
S. E.“ 5 

Captain Bofwald of the ſhip Ganges, coming from Manilla in 1759, one hour before 
he had ſight of the northernmoſt of the Natunas, of which he reckons the ſituation in 
4 48 latitude North, being himſelf in about 5 15' had no ground at 5o fathoms; fo 
FGG to the Natunas iſlands. 


OLE The 
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The height of Poolo Timon makes it eaſily ſeen at a great diftance, unleſs obſcured” 


by cloudy weather, as ſometimes happens at this ſeaſon. Having deſcried it, you ſhape 


your courſe, according. to your diſtance from it, to paſs 5 or 6 leagues to the eaſtward 
of Poolo Aore, or nearer, if you think proper; but de an vou guard, REEL 
night, agaiaſt the tides ſetting in between theſe iſlands. 
Ships bound for the Indies muſt take their. courſe toward the Straits of Malacca ; but 
thoſe bound to Batavia, or directly to Europe, may obſerve what follows. 
In-failing from 5 or 6 leagues to the eaſtward of Poolo Aore, ſteer 8. S. E. a0 leagues 
then S. by E. ſo as to go clear of the banks ſaid to be in latitude 25' or 30“ North, 


N. E. by N. of Poolo Linging: when they are doubled, you may ſteer S. by W. as far as 


account of the dangers which ſurround the eaſt part of this iſland, as there are none at a 


the Equinoctial Line, and continue this courſe ſo as to paſs, according to computa- 
tion, 12 or 13 leagues to the eaſtward of Poolo Linging. You keep this track, not on 


diſtance from it that render its acceſs dangerous, but to prevent the effect of a current, 
which at this ſeaſon ſets to the ſouth-weſtward; ſo that if you were to make a direct 
courſe from Poolo Aore, to range along PooloLinging at a diſtance only of 3 or 4 leagues, 
you ſhould run a riſque of falling, in the night or thick weather, upon the Dominis, or the 
eaſt point of Poolo Linging. (See page 458.) I have obſerved, from the compariſon 


of ſeveral tracks of ſhips in this paſſage, that the greateſt difference, to the weſtward, did 


not exceed 8. or 9 leagues, at fartheſt, ſo that in following what I recommend, I am fi 
ſure you will always paſs 3 or 4 leagues wide of Poolo Linging. 


From this iſland you fail toward Poolo Taya, according. as you find the currents : but if 


you ſhould happen to fall ſo far to the eaſtward of Poolo Linging, as to prevent your 
ſeeing it, you muſt then ſteer 8. W. to get ſight of Poolo Taya, and paſs between it and 
the Seven Nande, keeping them at 3 or 4 leagues diſtance. From hence S. by W. will 
lead you to Batacarang Point (p. 444) , which bounds on the weft ſide, the north en- 
trance of the STRAITS or Banca. 

The bearings of Monopin Hill, which may be ſeen a great way off in clear weather, will 
better direct you how to enter the Banca Straits; you muſt be very careful not to ap- 
proach the Iſle of Banca, but keep along the Batacarang ſhoals, in 8 or 9 fathoms, till 
you have paſſed the rock Friderick-Hendrick (p- 445); the more the OP Ms the 
nearer you are to it. 

In ſailing from the Seven Iſlands to 8 Point, when you are 4 or ; ne 
from the entrance of the Straits: if the night or thick weather prevent your ſeeing Mo 
nopin Hill, it will be neceſſary to anchor, waiting for clear weather, or the return of the 
day, to enter: otherwiſe you may fall foul of Friderick-Hendrick, or Batacarang ſhoals. 
The north and north-eaſt parts of Banca are not well known, and have a greater number. 
of iſlands than are laid down in the So on this ſubject follows a remark Rk the. 
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Captain Joby Herle, of the Macdegfield, coming late from China, the Sun being in his 
Zenith *, was deceived by the currents ſetting to the S. E. he took Poolo Fotty for Poolo 
Taya, and fell in with the Coaſt of Banca, where he found very good ſoundings in 18 
or 20 fathoms, at a reaſonable diſtance off ſhore, with ſome ſmall iſlands on the coaſt, 
but ſo near that none would covet to go between them. He went between the iſlands 
that lie off, and the ſouth (eaſt) point of Banca, in mid-channel, 18 fathoms ; but he 
believes they might have gone much nearer the ſhore, and recommends it as a very 
Although no accident happened to this ſhip, the ſame ſucceſs is not always to be ex- 
pected ; and it is adviſable to beware of falling into the like inconveniency. 

_ Having paſſed Friderick-Hendrick you are to follow the directions already given, 


INSTRUCTIONS roa SHIPS zounyd ro MANILLA. 


ROM Poolo Sapata you ſhape your courſe about N. E. as high as 120 3o' with- 
out making a greater caſting, on account of the dangers you meet with in the 
paſſige From Poglo m__—_ and which enen ſhips, either in going or 
coming back. | 

The King's ſhip South Sea Caſtle, in her paſſage from Poolo Sapata to Manilla in 1762, 
faw two low ſandy iſlands lying N. E. and S. W. the diſtance between them 2 or 3 
leagues: the northernmoſt bore N. N. W. and had a high tree on it, the ſouthern- 
moſt N. W. by W. diſtant 7 or 8 miles. Latitude in, by account at that time, 110 30/ 
North, and longitude made from Poolo Sapata 4 Eaſt. Poolo Sapata, by eſtimation, 
$..68* W. diſtance 97 leagues ; ſounded, no ground. 

In the ſame year a country ſhip named the Sabut Jung, going from Bengal to Manilla, 
remarks that between Poolo Sapata and the iſland Cabra lies a low- iſland, almoſt in the 
fair way, which muſt be avoided. by failing to the northward of it. * Few or none,” 
ſays the journal, © lay it down in its true latitude, which is 11* 28 North, Meridian 


diſtance from Poolo Sapata 5 12“ Eaſt.” It is ſo low that we did not ſee it till within 3 


miles of it, in clear weather. To the weſtward it appears elear, but to the eaſtward is 
CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCWWGGWGGGGGGGGGGG ar WON, re had 
only 8 fathoms water, 

When you are come into the latitude of 120 3o' you may ſteer directly for the Iſland 


” You cannot then depend on the latitude obſerved with the inftruments commonly uſed at ſea. 
| | 8 Cabra, 
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Cabra, its Meridian diſtance from Poolo en we 
ſpective longitude of both places. 


The IsLand Capra, or Goat [Mand, in 13* 56. North latitude, and 119* 55/ . 


tude Eaſt of London, is flat, rocky, and ſeemingly ſteep on all ſides, but lower at each 
end, whoſe ſlope is very gradual to the ſea · ſide: it is about 9 or 10 miles in length, 
near as much in breadth, being almoſt round, and may be ſeen from a ſhip's deck 6 


or 7 leagues. When it bears S. E. by E. it is then on with the iſland Lunan, which 


being very high and mountainous, can be ſeen 17 or 18 leagues off. ed. roma gn 
monly begin and end their reckoning at Goat iſland. 

Being 3 leagues to the northward of Gon Md you win Mer N;/ by; toward 
the CorreoIDoR, or Mirabella, and Marivelles Maud, a pretty high and large iſland near 


the entrance of Manilla Bay, but rather neareſt the north ſhore: it bears from Goat 
iſland N. E. + E. diſtance 15 leagues; there is plenty of good freſh water near the weſt 
part of this iſland, under a very high, ſteep cliff, about + mile from the ben en 


but it is bad landing on a ſtony beach, though the water is always ſmooth. 
In failing from Goat iſland to the Corregidor, you will fee Fox rung IsLanpd, which 


| &s ſmall, bur high and rocky; it bears from the Corregidor S. by W. + W. 5 or 6 


leagues. You leave it on the ſtarboard fide, and paſſing it about 3 leagues to the weſt- 
ward, will have no ſoundings till you come within 2 or 2 4 leagues of the Corregidor ; 
thereabout you find from 40 to 5o fathoms, ſandy ground. Keeping on toward the 


Corregidor, you ſhoalen your water gradually to 40, 35, 30 fathoms, and to 26 or a7, 
two miles to the weſtward of it. 


As you near the Corregidor, you perceive to the E. by 8. of its ſouth-weſt point 


Poolo Cavallo, a rock like a fail, which lies about half-way between it and the ſouth ſhore, 
and bears from the Corregidor S. E. by S. about 2 miles; it is ſteep on all fides. You 
have 20 fathoms within + mile of this rock, and from 20 to 24 between it and the 


iſland. Between the rock and the ſouth ſhore, there are from 20 ta. 17 fathoms 


within 2 mile of the ſhore, all clear, ſandy ground, and no danger but what you ſee. . 


a There 'is another rock called by the Spaniards the Momia or the Nun, and by the 
Engliſh the Hay-cock from its appearance ; this bears from the Corregidor W. 4 S. about 
2+ miles, and is pretty high, and ſteep to on all ſides, having 27 fathoms within + mile - 
all round it. Between the Hay-cock and the north ſhore you find regular ſoundings - 
from 27 to 28 and 20 fathoms, + mile from the ſhore, fine, clear ſandy ground: be- 

' tween it and the Corregidor from 27 to 22, 29 and 30; and the nearer the north-weſt . 


part of the Corregidor, the deeper the water. 

At a very ſmall diſtance off the north-weſt or weſt part of the Cornegidor, there is a 
rock with a hole in it which you may ſee through: within a cable's length of it the 
depth is 30 fathoms. A-breaſt of the Corregidor, mid - channel between it and the north 
ſhore, you have 26 fathoms ; and the nearer the Corregidor, the deeper the water ; in- 
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J ͤ ͤ l On che other 
hand it ſhoals quickly from 26 fathoms mid- channel, to 16, 2s . mile of the 
north ſhore, hard, ſtony ground. 

Being in 45 or $0 fathoms, about 2 leagues to the weſtward of the Cortegidor, leer 
directly for that iſland; and if you have a fair wind, the common paſſage is between the 
Hay-cock. and the Corregidor, and ſo between it and the north ſhore, keeping the 
Corregidor on the ſtarboard hand. 

From the Corregidor to ManiiLa the courſe is, E. N. E. 2 N. diſtance 11 . 
and to Cavirs E. by N. N. Cano eee ee eee eee eee, be very care- 
ful of a very dangerous ſhoal that lies in the fair way; it is called ST, Nic hol As's 
| SnoaL, having but 11 feet in the ſhoaleſt part, within a ſhip's length of which to 
the N. W. you find 13 or 15 fathoms: and it is ſo ſteep to, that you have no notice 
whatever of the danger. As you ſteer from the Corregidor for Manilla or Cavite, keep 


' - the north or north-weſt part of that iſland W. S. W. till you bring the ſteeple of Cavite 


church to bear Eaſt, and a remarkable hummock, cloſe to the ſea, {on a point of land 
on the north ſhore) to bear W. N. W. + N. you are then clear of St. Nicholas's ſhoal, 
and may ſteer for Cavite or Manilla, at your pleaſure. Between the ſhoal and the 
north ſhore, you have in the fair way 17 and 18 fathoms, which decreaſe gradually to 
$5 and 4 toward that ſhore : and as you are ſteering to the eaſtward you will likewiſe 
ſhoalen your water regularly from 17 to 14, 12, 10, 8, 6, and 5 fathoms, in which 
depth you may in ſafety anchor off Cavite, a large mile from the ſhore, the bottom 
muddy, and good holding ground. 

If you are to the weſtward- of the Corregidor with Fu wind eaſterly, or E.N. E. 
which is right out of Manilla Bay, it is beſt to go through the ſouth channel between 
the Corregidar and the ſouth ſhore ; there being more room for a ſhip to turn to wind- 
ward, no danger, but what may be ſeen, and the ſouth ſhore being bold and clear. 
The nearer the Corregidor, the deeper the water on all ſides, as we have 1 ob- 
ſerved but you muſt carefully attend to the following remarks. 

iſt. When you are come abreaſt of the eaſternmoſt high land, on the ſouth ſhore, 
which bears from the Corregidor S. E. + E. you muſt be cautious how you ſtand to- 
Ward that ſhore; for the tail of St. Nicholas's ſhoal trenches away gradually toward 
the ſaid high land, and you will ſometimes ſhoalen your water ſuddenly from 12 to 6 or 
7 fathoms, hard, rocky ground. Therefore it is adviſable to keep in no leſs than 12 or 
13 fathoms; and as you get farther to the eaſtward, not to ſtand in leſs than 15 or 16; 
for you may have 15 fathoms at one caſt, 7 er 5 + the. next and e ee 
8 edge of St. Nicholas's ſnoal. 

To weather, away the eaſt part of the Commis, as * as you can, you will 
13 22 or 23 fathoms within + mile of it. When you can do it, ſtand over for the 


narth Na an keep working up along hat tore a bold to, nen 


15 or 
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T5 or 16 fathoms ꝙ mile off ſhore, and 10 or 12 at a cable's length off the ſame; though 
in tome places, it fhoalens very ſuddenly from 15 to 10, en there is no 
danger but what is viſible. 
After you are paſt the Corregidor, tha d fore; hes 9: cleats: frnke dam hd 


good anchorage. As you proceed farther to the eaſtward and northward, you will find 


the north ſhore flatter, and the ſoundings more gradual, being 2 mile off ſhore, 17 or 18 
fathoms, + mile off 12 fathoms, which decreaſe regularly to 10, 8, 6, 5, 4 and 3 fathoms 
_ cloſe in ſhore, As you ſtand to the ſouthward, you avoid St. Nicholas's Shoal, by con- 
forming yourſelf to the leading marks above given for that purpoſe. 

In Manilla bay there is a tide not very regular, which ebbs and flows 3 feet perpendi- 
cular ; about the Corregidor it ſets ſtrongly to the weſtward for 24 hours together, eſpe- 
cially with the wind eaſterly ; then ceaſes during 4, 5, or 6 hours, after which it runs ſtrong: 
to the weſtward again. Between the Corregidor and the north-ſhore, the tides flow 18 
hours together to the weſtward, pretty ſtrong, and.then turn to.run with the ſame ſtrength 
to the eaſtward, for 6 hours, in which time the water has flowed to its full height. The 
tide ſets to the weſtward 18 hours out of the 24; fometimes the flogd, and one ebb; and 
it flows as much in 6 hours, as it ebbs in 18 ; but the time of high water is not aſcer-- 
tained. 


is ſituated on a low point of land which forms a cove and good harbour; though it is 


ſhallow in ſome places, there are 6 or 7 fathoms in the deepeſt part of it, the bottom ſoſt 
mud: great ſhips may lie well ſheltered from the S. W. and Weſt winds. The Spaniards . 


have there a very good marine yard, well ſtored with all kinds of naval ſtores ; build 


their galleons and other ſhips, and have excellent conveniences for heaving ſhips down, 


at which they are very dexterous. It is fortified on the land and ſea ſides. 

You find no good water in Cavite, though there are many wells, plentifully ſupplied; 
but the water is all brackiſh, the inhabitants are obliged to fetch their water from old 
_ Cavite. 

MantA kes from Cavite N. N. E. 3 E. about 3 leagues, and ug danger. heeween-- 


them ; the ſoundings are regular, from 5 fathoms at Cavite to 6, 7, 8, and g, half way to 


Manilla, and they decreaſe gradually to 8, 7, 6, 5, and 4; or 4 fathoms, off Manilla. If 


you have occaſion to turn between both places, you may ſand in ſhore any where to 5 
or 4 fathoms, the ſhores bong very fer, with-s gradudl Bonkog rey EE OR ey 


ground, and muddy bottom. 


Lou lie in a good birth in Manilla Road with ho elegans the fiſhing - 


- ſiakes, at the river's mouth N. 18 E. The north Baſion N. 37 4 E. The Cupols 


E. 37* N. The ſouth-weſt Baſtion E. 20 N. in g fathoms water, 1 mile from Ma. 


nilla. All the Spaniſh ſhips generally anchor in Cavite harbour. 
The city of ManiLLa, capital of the Philippine iſlands, and the ſcat of the Spaniſly 
government, lies in 14 39/ latitude North, and in 120 56 longitude Eaſt from Lon- 
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Cavrrt is properly the ſea- port of Manilla, though it is a town and garriſon itſelf, It 
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( 56 ) 
don, by the aftronomica obſervations of Mr Le Gantil. The variation was 36! Wel, 
in 1763. 

The air at Manilla is very unwholeſome, during the months of June, July, and Au- 
guſt, being very fultry and fubje& to noxious fogs produced by the exhalations from 
the ſwampy lands round the city, Then fevers and fluxes are very rife : and the muſke- 
toes alſo become very troubleſome in theſe months, 

Wood is a very ſcarce article both here and at Cavits, and muſt be brought from the 
inland parts of the country. The river at Manilla is very good water; if your ſhip lies 
G 


SD your caſks in the boat. 


DIRECTIONS ron SAILING ION MANILLA 
10 ru T RAITS or SINCAPOUR axv MALACCA. 


By Monſ. Daran 


ern e e e e ee 
vourable to your courſe ; therefore, in leaving the Bay of Manilla, you ſteer for 
che zland Cabra, or Goat iſland, ſo as to paſs 3 leagues to the northward of it. The courſe 
is S. W. W. diſtance 15 leagues. - 

You take your departure from Goat iſland, ſteering W. by S. to get into the 12th 
parallel of latitude, and g® meridian diſtance from Goat iſland. With this courſe, you paſs 
to the northward of all the dangers mentioned in the preceding article. 

When you are come into 12* of latitude, with the above meridia diſtance, your courie 
muſt be to the S. W. to get ſight of Poolo Sapata. | 

As the currents during this Monſoon run often to-the weſtward, you muſt attend care- 
fully to their ſet, left you ſhould meet with the ſouth iſlands of the Paracel, or unex- 
pectedly, in that S. W. courſe, with Poalo Cecir. do mar, or the Scorpion's Tail. 

If the weather, which at this ſeaſon, is very often hazy, ſhould not permit to fee Poolo 
'Sapata, you are to ſteer fo as to come into the ſoundings of 40 and 45 fathoms, fine 

ſand, which are found in 9 15“ latitude, between Poolo Sapata and Poalo Cundore, 
and thence ſteer W. S. W. to ſee Poolo Condore: the depth decreaſes as you approach 
this iſland, ſo that you find but about 20 fathoms, when in ſight of it to the eaſtward. 
After 'all, if you cannot ſee the iſland, „ e ee gens tum 
S . 
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ENUMERATION or rus SHOALS, Kc. m Tux CHINA SEA. 


By ALEXANDER DALRYMPLE, Eſq. 


Ir K 


Latitude | N f | . 
North. from Greenwich. | Authorities. 
89 1 9 1 ' ; ; ; 

20.54 116.50 


20.39 116, 2 ö eee 


20.58 117. o f | 
4 20.45 al . according to Captain King. .. 544. 1+, 


| 10.28 2. »- Do: . according to Captain Grubb, ...... . . Long-beat, 176. 

19,33, 113. 4 Sr. Esrarr Baxx, nearly round, 18 or 20 leagues 

1 HD. in circuit, on north part rocks even with the fo, om . 
water's edge, on ſouth part q, 10, 15 fathoms, Ship Aſevieds, 1758. 
ſand, rocks and graveeãe ii | ? 

19; 9 + +» + Suppoſed part of ſame, 8 fathoms, red coral rocks. La Paix, 1163. 

19. 7 112.1) Do. 12, 10}, 64, 8, 9, 12, (none at 20 and 40), 
ſand, with ſmall ſtones and coral rock; ſteered | 
on it N. N. W. 4 mile, and N. 4 W. 14 mile; er, 19685. 

| appearance of ſhoal water to weſtward........ | 
19: 4 +» +.» B&EAKERS AND SOME ROCKS above water, en- 
. tending N. E. and 8. W. 3 or 4 leagues, ſup- E. , 1184. 
| poſed north-eaſt ſhoal of Amphitrite, or Triangles. 
16.35 112.52 Low BLACK IsLAanD, with white ſand, round and? ,. ,. 
ee e ee 
High black rock from maſt-head Weſt 8 or ꝙ miles 
when the above iſland bore N. W. 4N.8org, 
6 miles diſtant. 

16.0 +» +», PYRAMID Rock, to northward of it a low ſandy 

idand, and another to the N. of eee e 


16.14 112.56 Soundings 13 fathoms, rock)... E. Lincoln, 1164. 
15 · 6 2253 SCARBOROUGH SLI Scarborough, 1748. 


15. . . * DU. or for bd vb ih uWS aunts vane ft ty Aﬀvieds, 16s. 
15.11 | C 2 
117.42 Do. S. by E. and N. by W. about 12 miles long 

15. 

EL and 4 broad, Breakers, 2 ſmall rocks juſt on ſur- reer n 
face about middle of the ſho all. 

255 e eee 45 fathoms South Sem "MO 
dt a leagues diſtanc a 4 7 20 


3T 2 Do. 


Reſolution & Diſcovery, 1779. 


112.16 
112.11 


113.51 


113-51 


113.29 


114.15 


114.12 


113. 8 


112.84 


111.40 
112.12 


115.17 


117-53 


| 115.13 


- 114-29 


112.47 


113-26 


112.47 
212.38 


a » > 


L * 7 
6 
* 

112.31 
= 
a 


116.) 


110.34 ANDRADE, foundings on Re ns nd rb »» +0» | Bridgewater, 1771. 
| 112.35 


} Do. by Nicheſns count Tivo lis ſendy lands, South Sea Caftle, 1762. 


Bank or SounDINGs, 8, 9, 10, 11, fine — 
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ü Authorities. 
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Probably the ſammmdme 44 Ship Luconia, 1764. 
Do. Two SHoALs, BrEAKERsS and Dar SanD, 
with one or two ſmall rocks c Gaſpar 
Bank or r Saubut Fung, 1963. 
Low IsLAanD, about 1 mile extent, covered with 
ſhrubs and ſeawreck, at eaſt fide a Dry fand 
bank about a mile extent. Ifland N. N. W. 
4 miles, no ground at 85 fathoms.....,......J 
BANK OF SOUNDINGS. ..,...+..++<++++++++-ee Falmouth, 1162, 
Do. 9 fathoms, rocky. . veeccecedv+0>ucceees Sieur Goſſard, 1741. 
BukAKkk aaa .. Captain Eaton, 1685, 
ISIAůAuUvbvbb . Q E.. Capt. Nat. Bacon, 1168-8: 69. 
BuEAK Ea U] Dolphin, 176). XI 
Low ISLAND. .--++o2-5 co ,cc0 00 +5005 4 + Affects 8 jw 
Do. with ſand to ſouthward and Breakers 2 miles pany. 
B e MAINS vet 1762, Joe 
Low BLack IsLAND, ſurrounded with Breakers, | 
and has a bank of white and reddiſh ſand at ſouth 
- point, and at north a long ledge of Breakers and 
green water; lies N. E. and 8. W.. 


Dino, 1763. 


Cavalle Marino, 1 752. 
q? Rooke, 170?, 


ſand and coral rocks, about a mile long Eaſt and 
- Weſt, and $ mile broad. 56565222 „„606„„ũ 
Vany wHITE SAND above water, with ledge of 
Breakers at each end ſtretching about; mile; it Covell Marin, 1752. 
lies N. E. and 8. W. about at miles. 447 Reoke, 10f. 
NoRTHMO8T or 2 Aus, juſt above water. . Royal Charlotte, 1773. 
LeDGE or BAK a.. . Dolphin, 1767. 
SMALL Is LAND with 2 recs of Breakens «+ Sieur Gefſard, 1741. 


Laon or BEA K ko. 002040000 Dolphin, 1767. 


i IsLann by Dolphin... ood ono oeneecs Ditto, 1767. 
BaZax EX lying Eaſt and Weſt, 1 mile long and 
very narrow eee een Ganges, 1759 


Rane „ „ 6 „„„%„%ꝙð ſ8 eee. Dolphin, 176). 
+ SMALL Low ISLAND. 565 2„ 0 „ 625 EEE EE EEE EY. Ganges, 1759. 


Sand Bank with high Breakers, lies N. N. WE. Marino, 1792. 


Sea Horſe, 1776. 


and 8. S. WW... 
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10.10 Sap LIKE A HANDKERCHIEF, about 1 mile : 
| long, dry and Breakens. ..... ... } Capt. Earn, 165 
10. 8 112.15 BRAKE aa . Dolphin, 1767. PEE. 
10. 7 112. 9 NorTH Exp ov Gaza . Do. q? Rooke, 170Þ » 
10. 5 „ BAND: oprn one gente nes cope rape ee 02:5; iy - ho mh LY BE 
10. 2 311.5 CO ‚· qq . . Hardwicke, 1744s . 
10. 0 „ „ wor SH RS 
9-59 2 . Wet one. ahh «+++» Dolphin, 176). | 8 
9.84 113. 1 RE Ex, great length, all feather white, nothing þ Eu, duc. 5 WE. 
e | 
Rock Au ůugs aͤboo zz.. . Eſſex, 1700» 
e fever {ne 
9.39 114.58 | SnoaT, 3 Black Rocks in the middle; at ſouth p ; A 
; point many Breakers, and at north point green | "IN 
water, eee ee lies N. E. and ul Marine, 176% “ 
8. W. 6 miles in leng tu... 5 
SM. + Banani W with abr; Ganges, 1759. 
9-15 œ ñꝗ . BrEAKens in 3 places, a Reef under water, % „ 
| ſtretching N. N. W. and S. S. E. about 3 a | : 
mile, eee Bos Pls with- Sea Horſe, 2776. 
in 1 mile of N 
8.58 110.49 SMALL Ree, 4 league long, from Eaſt to Weſt, 
on which the ſea broke; 7 own at welt Sear n. 3 
8.57 116.54 BrxEAKERs, e W. by N. and E. by 8. 
5 miles long and very narrow; eaſt end appeared 
to be rocky, as ſea broke very high on it ; weſt Sea Horſe, 1776. 
point ſuppoſed ſand, on which ſea did not break 
ſo high, and only ſeemed to roll over it. 
8.4) 2116.44 Bnracens, lying N. E. and S. W. about 10 or 
11 miles long, and 3 broad, in form of half | 
| - moon with the curve to the weſtward, and is all 
, fine white ſand, juſt under ſurface of water 
3.31 114.21 SHOAL, 25, black rocks and breakers, lies N. by } -- 2 
| F E. and S. by W. es E f el.. e , 9 
8. 4 110.30 BANK or 14 FATHoOMs, failed Weſt 4 or 5 miles 
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| Prince Wales, 1755. 


8. 0 115.25 Hin BREAKERS. ..... ooo . Piper, 1969. 
- _ 9-59 114.30 Rocks and Hich BagakeRs ............... Halpole, 1783. 
7.30 115. 7 Bank with Hicy BREAKERS. ..,...... . Piper, 1769. 
7.24 110.50 Bank (ſeems to be P. Malu- Ban). Viper, 1769. 
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Latitude 


o 7 


6.57 


6.58 


n 
116. 0 


113.1) 


114 18 


113. 2 


11 8 1s, 


113.24 
113.11 


112.28 


114-39 
112.30 


112.24 


- narrow. 6 „„ „% „„ „„ „ „ „ 


(3160 5 
Rocks „Aka NEE „%%% „% „% 6% „% „ „6 „ 6 6 606 6666 ko Chetan, ns 
NogTHMosT or Two SyoaLs, 3! fathoms, about B 

4 leagues afunder, Borneo in fight......... N 
Baxakkns, N. E. and S. W. 11 mile long..... Louiſa, 1774 
FoxTy-FouR BLACK STONES, Thi Breakers N. by Di 

E. 4 or g miles 5 
SHoAL about 4 miles long, North hi South, had 
6 fathoms, rock; believe ſo little as 3 fathoms ; 


WOK * 
had 55 and 60, ſhells, 2 cables length......... 


SHoaL of 4 fathom ess. ig Een? a? 
W 95 * 
Two SHoALs, rocks ſeen on northmoſt. «+. ZEuphrates, | 


SroAL, 3 fathoms, rocks; then 10: 17. 
REEF of Sand and Rocks, with high Breakers, lying 


N. N. W. and S. 8. E. 3 z mile long, rhe 1776. 


C. Kirton? ꝗ & 


„ „% „% „% „%% % % „„ „ „ „ 6 „% 


Bank of 5 fathoms, ſand and rocks 
Sho, ſometimes broke N. W. and 8. E. 
appear in 4 different parts, extending 3 Ditto. 
N. W. and S. E. J or 8 miles in length... 
THREE or 4 SHOALS near together Cavallo Marine 1752 
FWW. Babes, 1776. 
8. S. W.. 


* 0 $0.0 WEN ORR FD BoB e 


SHOAL of 2 fathoms. 4 „% % %% E LE EEE EEE ESE 8 


112.30 Dau Saxp, 8. 35“ E. from laſt ſhoal_about J | * 
miles | 


ACS. RE 0.042 $5,000.00 0006.00,00 0. 


Ik is probable that the ſhoal ſeen by the Lowj/e is the ſouthern part of this, or continuous ſhoals, and 
that they lie in that part of the Cuddalore's track, when we were carried. providentially to the northward of 
them by a ſtrong current z otherwiſe it would make our track both in the London and Cuagalore, between the 
rh for abs have F 
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INSTRUCTIONS rox SAILING yrom THz STRAITS or SINCAPOUR, 
THROUGH THE STRAITS or BALABAK, au Twznce ro SOOLOO. 


By Captain Dob wr. 


„A ſoon as a ſhip is got out of the Straits of Sincapour, I think the muſt ſhape | S 
| her courſe ſo as to make Pool. o Doan, whoſe paſſing is ſafe on either ſide, | | 
I took my departure from it the 22d of September, and coaſted along the Anambas, | - my 
having 35 fathoms, fine ſand, within 2 leagues of the ſhore. I tried the current, and We: 
found it to ſet 2 knots an hour to the ſouthward; upon which, (it being calm) 1 

came to an anchor, and ſent the boat to ſound; 32 fathoms water was the leaſt ſhe 

met till within a mile of the ſhore, where ſhe had 1 5 fathoms, coral, and then de- 

creaſed gradually to one fathom. By a good obſervation I made Poolo Domar to lie in 

2* 36/ latitude North, I ſteered N. N. E. 4 E. from the Anambas, to the latitude of 

5*, by which courſe, according to the draughts, I ſhould have made the Natunas ; but 

I could ſee nothing of them, and I am thoroughly convinced that they, as well as the 
Anambas, are falſely laid down. By going this track, inſtead of making Poolo Timon, 

I ſhortened my diſtance at leaſt as much as the difference between the diameter and the 2 
ſemicircle. _ 

t When in the laticude of 5* I think the beſt way is to ſteer N. E. to the latitude of 
7 | in which parallel it is ſafeſt to make land. I made 12? 3o' meridian diſtance from 
Polo Domar to Bancuey PEAR; this peak may be ſeen at day-light, about 14 
leagues off, and makes, at the firſt appearance, like a ſugar-loaf, its top inclining to the 
eaſtward. There is no danger in approaching it at night, provided the lead is kept MP 
going, and a good look-out. I had from 74 to 60 fathoms, about 12 leagues off; and \, YR 
when Banguey Peak bore S. E. about 3 leagues, I came to an anchor in 23 fathoms, 1 1 
When in thoſe ſoundings, by ſteering to the north-eaſtward, you ſoon get ſight of "1x8 
Balabak, and fee 3 ſmall iſlands on the ſtarboard hand, which are called Salinſngan ; 
to the northward of theſe runs a reef of rocks, to the diſtance, as I compute, of 2 
leagues. Advancing to the northward, you will get fight of 2 ſmall iſlands; and as I 
find them without a name, I ſhall call the ſouthernmoſt the RapziT, and the northern- 
moſt the Coney. As ſoon as you deſcry the Rabbit, ſteer ſo as to give it a birth of about 
2 miles on the larboard hand, having particular regard to the tides ; the flood ſetting 7 
E. N. E. and the ebb W. S. W. The ſhoaleſt water is on the ſtarboard hand; which | Y 
you deepen again by hauling to the north-weſtward, and when the body of the Rabbit 

$ 3 | 
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bears W. S. W. about 3 leagues, you are then out of the Straits of Balabak, and may 
ſteer E. by S. till within ſight of Cagayan. ſooloo, which may be ſeen in clear weather at 
about 12 leagues diſtance. The ſoundings are, ſo irregular in thoſe parts, that there 
is no depending on them, which, added to the ſhoals, makes the ſtraits dangerous. 
From having no ground. I ſhoaled ſeveral times into 7 fathoms ſuddenly, ſometimes 
15, 20, to 30 fathoms, and in ſailing two or three ſhips lengths, got out of ſound- 
ings again; the ground being in ſome parts rocky, in other a white ſandy bottom. 

« I do not think it would be fafe to ſteer a more ſoutherly courſe, than E. by 8. 
eſpecially in the night, before you get ſight of Cagayan-ſooloo for upon my having 
little winds, and being afraid of the current ſetting to the northward, I hauled up 
E. S. E. and by day-light diſcovered two rocks above water, each of®the ſize of a large 


ſhip, and diſtant about a league from each other, of which no mention is made in any 
chart. 


&« As ſoon as you get ſight of Cagayan-ſooloo, ſteer right for it: as you approach it, 
you will make ſeveral iſlands; and for the ſouthernmoſt point of the largeſt, direct your 
courſe: it is bluff and high, and has 20 fathoms water within a mile of .the ſhore; in 
this depth I came to an anchor, and had ſeveral of the natives a-board, with fowls, 
fruits, &c. The capital town is at this end of the iſland, where their prince reſides. 
The lateneſs of the ſeaſon prevented my going on ſhore. Aſter a few hours ſtay, 1 
got under way, and ſtood to the ſouth-caſtward, leaving two ſmall iſlands which lie to 

the ſouthward of the large one (and which I ſhall call PASSAGE LA about a mile 
on the ſtarboard hand. 

« There is no danger near Paſſage iſlands, but there runs a reef of rocks from the 
large iſland, to appearance very dangerous. When Paſſage iſlands are doubled, ſhape ; 
; your courſe for the ſouth end of PancuTaran, which, by a good obfervation, I make 
in the latitude of 6 12' North. There is no ſounding in all this track, and particular 
care muſt be taken of the tides; the Rood ſetting ſtrong during the ſprings to the S. E. 
and almoſt a conſtant ebb ſetting. to the N. W. during the neaps. The paſſage I made 
to Sool oo was between the ſouth end of Pangutaran and the Deacon Handi, getting no 


ground with 60 fathoms line till within a league of Sooo Town, where J had 30 fa- 
thoms, which errand + in ſhore.” 
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INSTRUCTION 8 roR SAILING FROM THE WESTWARD To CHINA, 


ROUND. THE NORTH n or BORNEO, BETWEEN THE IsLanDs or BALABAK AND 
\ BancGvsy, TOWARD So0L00 ; AND OUT To THE Mam OCBAN AMONG THE 
PaiLiePing ISLANDS ro THE NoRTHWARD or MINDANAO 3 IN THE 

S. W. Monsoon. 


ee By Jom WaTzon of the RoyaL Car rAIx, 1763. 
HE. north end of Boxxxzo lies in 60 31 latitude North, by a good-obſervation, 
1 ud is caſily known by a very high mountain near it called S. Peter's Mount 
aq Ballo.) its extreme ends with a bluff point not very high, off which are 3 low, 
woody iſlots. Come no nearer the ſhore, than 6 or 7 leagues, the north end bearing 
E. N. E. for within that diſtance you will find very irregular ſoundings with great over- 
falls of hard coral rocks : from hence haul away to the northward, till the north end of 
Borneo bears Eaſt, or E. + S. you may then ſteer about N. N. E. 6 or 7 leagues, and 
you will-make. 3 or 4 ilands, the largeſt of which has toward the north-welt- end = 
high peak, juſt like a ſugar-loaf, whoſe top inclines to the weſtward, when you are to the 
North of it. This iſland is called Banovzr. 

Yew coult leave old _thels._idanda on thei Arebonnd, bank, on wth” een HS” 
off the two neareſt you have regular ſoundings for 4 or 5 leagues, 6 or 7 miles off ſhore, 
in_38 or 40 fachoms water, ſoft muddy ground ; then you will fall into. rocky ground 
again. 
| When Banguey bears E. by N. you may ſteer N. E. till you make 3 more low 
woody iſlots nearly together, keeping between 20 and 30 fathoms, all coarſe rocky 


ground. At the ſame time you will ſee a large iſland to the e ee ES 


BALABAC, or Balaba, with a ſmall iſlot off its ſouth-eaſt end. | 
5 Having made theſc iſlands plain, ſteer right e conhernmo fats bs 
woody iſlots, giving it a birth of about 3 miles, till it bears E. by S. or E. 2 S. then 
' haul cloſe round it ; for as you paſs it, the body bearing from South to W. S. W. you 
may come within 1 mile of it, carrying from 22 to 35 fathoms water, rocky black 
ground, and from 20 to 22,-fine white ſand. You will obſerve, in paſſing the iſland, 
a ſpit of ſand about + mile in length, which runs from the eaſternmoſt part of it, toward 
the S. E. I judge this iſland lies in the latitude of 7? 23' nearly. You muſt be care- 
ful in keeping it aboard for the following reaſons, viz. when the body of this iſland is 
bearing S. W. by W. about 3 miles, you have only 5 fathoms water, coral ground? 
and 5 or 6 miles to the N. E. lies the head of a white bank of ſand dry at low water: 
e SONY. OE OIT 00- cormgery withal for 9 or 10 miles from this 

| 3.9 by : Land, 


— 


a 

n 

ſand, and quite over to Balaba, it is full of coral banks, with overfull, pen 3 or 4 to 
14 or 16 fathoms. 
| e tee” gat is watt "tb been besecb 8e 0d 
Balaba, you muſt take great care that the lead, or the leads (it being requiſite to heave 
them on both fides) are kept conſtantly going ; and as foon as you come: into 20 or 19 
- fathoms on the Balaba fide, put about immediately, as in 2 or 3 caſts you will always 
füll into 6 or 4 fathoms. Standing toward Banguey put about in the ſame depth, if 
you are pretty near the 3 low woody iſlots, for there you will not be above 3 or 4 
miles without a reef of rocks extending from the ſouthern part of the iſlots almoſt over 
to Banguey : but if you are ee ne, ee 
ſtand into 17 or 19 fithoms with fafety. 
| Ton l Bod opel, al che way arhwart the channel; and" Fom ade to fide it is 
all hard rocky ground of variegated coral. We experienced a ſtrong eurrent, ſometimes 
lacking for a few hours, during which time I judge the flood. tide made, deen 
not ſtrong enough to appear as a regular tide on the furface of the water. e 
From the 3 low woody iſlots we ran N. 81 E. diſtance 66 miles, and made the iſlands 
of Sr. Micva beating E. by N. 4 or 5 leagues off, three of them nearly together, and 
dne away to the ſouthward ;' we were then in 12 fathoms water, coral ground. Theſe 
iſlands are ſmall, and'a bank or reef of coral rock runs out 5 or 6 leagues to the 
Weſt and North of them; the ſoundings beſides are very irregular on the welt ſide 
of the bank, and in ſome places have breakers, which renders them very dangerous: 
you muſt keep here a very good look out at the maſt-head, and have recourſe to your 
lead; if you ſhould find yourſelf on the reef, you clear ir by hauling to the N. N. W. 5 
or 6 leagues, and may then ſteer to the eaſtward, and un ſouthward Pn 
making the lead your principal guide. 
When you are clear of St. Mignel iſlands and Aa n Ano 35” North 
latitude nearly, haul up to the ſouth-eaſtward till you are in che parallel of 6® 50', 
making about 1* 48/ Eaſt, meridian diftance from St. Miguel iſlands. Then you will 
ſee 2 ſmall iſlands very near each other: the ſouthernmoſt one being a ſingle peaked = 
hummock, and the other a roundiſh hummock lower than the former; theſe are called 
' the Harz's Ears. At the fame time you will likewiſe perceive a large iſle, with 
very high land, particularly on the eaſt part, and whoſe body is bearing E. + N. or 
E. by N. 12 or 14 kagues, while the other bears S. E. eaſterly, about 6 leagues. Be- 
tween the Hare's Ears and the high land, which is part of the-Iſle Mindanao, lies the 
paſſage to Sooloo ; for to the ſouthward or ſouth- weſtward of the Hare's Ears, as you 
ere eee ee er W e , 6 N 
„ e e e | 
ere ee e wit ve bed by iy den 00 
bear away for China, provided the S. W. Monſoon {till continues, there is a good 


+ 
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paſſage between the Parties Ilanda g but to ſtrarigers the caſternmoſt.nare_ ol it will 


appear ſomewhat dangerous within ſo many iſlands among which the tides have an ex- 


ceſſive rapidity. We were forced through it by the ſet of theſe ee 
led into a great error by the only draught given to us for a guide. | 
Now. being off the Hare's Ears, and reſolved to attempt this paſſage, you wa four 


by the land, (ﬆ very boki ſhare all round) from N. N. E. to. N. E. until you are in | 


the latitude of 8 45' North; then you will make two ſmall iſlands, low and woody; 
about 6 or 7, miles off ſhore, the weſternmoſt of which is called ALicuay, and the 


other Su. LNA. Lou fail between theſe and the main of Minpanao, finding oo ground 


at 40 fathocms within 4 mile on either fide of you. When you are making theſe ſmall 
" iſlands, if the weather is tolerably clear, you will deſcry the iſlands. of Nz6ros/ and 
| Fvuxcos to the northward, and after you are paſt Aliguay, will perceive alſo, the iſland 


of Bonox'to the north-caſtward : all theſe are very high land, as well as the major part 


of the neighbouring iſlands. At the ſame time, and before you round the point of 
Mindanao, then bearing E. by N. and appearing to be the northernmoſt extreme of the 
iſland, you open a fine deep bay; its entrance is about 3 miles wide, and has 3 or 
4 ſand coves, as you paſs along, where, I believe, a ſhip may find ſaſe anchorin 
There is a reef of focks at the eaſt fide of the entrance, which runs 


half channel over, but the weſt ſide er e ee wenn | 


on the ſouth-eaſt part of the bay.  - 

Having paſſed the eaſternmoſt point of this bay, n e 
ward, ſor about 8 or 10 leagues, and then forms another large bay 15 or 16 leagues 
deep; and if it is very clear weather, on the northernmoſt part of it will bear about 


E. by N. 28 or 30 leagues a high ſugar-loaf peak, for which you ſteer ; this you will 


find to be Camzovin Is.axp near the Coalt of Mindanao; it is ſteep to, withvgy = 


high land, and has a ſmall iſland lying off the caſt end oſ it. When, you are paſſing 


. Camigyia you will make the iſlands of Lucas Av A, Lxvri, and Parson, from North to 
| about N. E. with the northernmoſt part or Point of Mindanao bearing about N. by 
E. in 9 eee by charmante een 


Ears. 
; FC noms Prane.ont 8 
s or 8 miles wide, having Loxasava..on the larboard hand, or the northward. of you. 
Aſter you are in this channel, haul round Panaon till you make, to the eaſtward of it, 
the grest iland of Leute, which, you will know by a ſingle high peaked mountain ter- 
B id 6pm pen. ay ardudly conaed: the Eats and foms-part of which hens 
a very pleaſant and open country. 

Bearing North, or N. 3 W. e e e e 10? 19/ north 
latitude per obſervation, - ſteer about N. N. E. until you 8 337 
e the pallge ann 3 
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SoLoan, and two more ſmäll iſlands on the larboard fide, and Linaco on the ftarboard, 
with a whole chain of other iſlands reaching quite away, and falling in with the Ile of 
Mindanao, in the latitude of 9* 35' North. 

When you are in the channel between Panaon and Mindanao, you will make two 
ſmall iſlands very woody, one of them right a-head, and the other about nearly to the 
ſouthward of it: now the only ſoundings we ſtruck were by hauling between the 
ſouthernmoſt one, and the iſſe of Mindanao, where we found the ſmall Spaniſh ſettle- 

mament of Suni o, off which is a good clear anchoring ground, fine gray ſand, and by 
| bringing the town to bear about S. by W. + mile diſtant: but if you bring it to bear 
S. W. 3 or 4 miles, or to the weſtward of that, neither your anchors nor cables will 

hold againſt the ſtrength of the tides which run there. All the land and iſlands there- 
about are very woody, except that part of Leyte Which has been mentioned, and no 


- ſoundings are to be had at ann e ee ee 
| beaches. | 


— 


= EE INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE TRACK ro 21 ror LoD rom POOLO e. 
1 10 PASS ACROSS THE JAVA SEA, oy” 
5 THROUGH uE STRAITS To THE amn, or JAVA. 


Ti wn os By Moni, Da, 


HEN you are 5 en the eaſtward of Pool o Aoxx, you are to ſteer 

| S. E. to make Victory IsLanD, which lies 35 leagues. S. E. by E. from it, and 

in 10 39/ latirude, North. The ſoundings in this paſſage are 30 fathoms, fine gray and 

whitiſh ſand. This iſland, or rather iſlot, looks at a diſtance like a pye ; it is covered 

. with wood, and has a little cove of white ſand on the fourh-welt ſide, V dee gon 
S. E. by E. frommit lies a ſmall white iſlot. . 

From Victory Iſland, you fail to the S. E. to get « fight of ST. Jos ISLOT, 
diſtant 19 leagues S. E. by S. and in 49 latitude ; you may range it along with an offing 
of 1+ or 2 leagues. The courſe from this iſlot to the iſland of ST. BARBARA, is S. E. 

by S. and the diſtance 16 leagues. In failing from one to the other, you perceive on 
the caſt ſide an aſſemblage of ſmall iſlots to the number of 13 or 14, which lie 6 


or 7 leagues to northward- of St. Barbara; they are high, and the northernmoſt is 
the higheſt. 5 5 

St. Barbara Iſland, which lies under the Equator, is high land, and would be taken 
for two iſlands, as its extremities are lower than the middle, eſpecially the north - eaſt 


point, whoſe appearance is that of a barn; this iſland is about 3 leagues round, the 
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acinar being foe N. E. to S. W. „ns which is fleep, ſeems to 
be cut off, and to the N. W. almoſt joining the iſland, are two ſmall. rocks. You may 
anchor to the S. E. of this iſland in 25 fathoms, and get wood and water, | 
From St. Barbara Iſland you mult-ſteer away S. E. by S. eaſterly for the iſlands of 
Sooroot and Carimata, which he on the ſouth-weſt part of the Iſland of Borneo. The 
ſoundings in this track are 26, 24 and 22 fathoms, which decreaſe to 20 and 18 when 
you approach Sooroot. They reckon 42 leagues, S. E. 30 S. from St. Barbara to 


Sooroot: and it is adviſable not to come near Sooroot in the night-time, leſt you 


ſhould fall, on the north ſide, anaagh, res. ops. een 
Carimata, and where the thoals are dangerous. 

CaRiMaATA is a very high iſland and almoſt covered with clouds; it is 24 leagues 
long, about 1 league broad; and 18 or 20 leagues from Succadana river in the iſland 
of BonxzO; its ſouth point has a bank which ſtretches to the S. W. about + a league. 
SookooT (Surute) lies to the W. S. W. of Carimata, and in the channel between the 
two, which is broad enough, ſhips may paſs in a caſe of neceſſity, obſerving to range 
along Sooroot nearer than to Carimata ; but it is better to keep in the offing. Theſe 
iſlands are inhabited. You may get water at the weſt point of Sooroot, in a ſandy plain 
at the foot of a hill of moderate height; and you can anchor in 10 fathoms water. 
The latitude of Sooroot is 1* 43/ South . 

Being Eaſt and Weſt of Sooroot, about a leagues diffance, you ſteer to the S. E. to 
make Poolo Mancop, which lies in 3* 3' ſouth latitude ; 18 leagues S. E. of Sooroot, 
the ſoundings are 18 fathoms, ooze; from hence you have 17, ſand; then 16 fathoms 
fand and ooze. ' In this courſe you perceive ſeveral iſlands on the eaſt ſide. It is adviſable 
not to take a greater offing than 20 fathoms on account of S. Clement's Shoal, which lies 
10 leagues S. W. of Poolo Mancop : you ought not likewiſe to go farther than 16 
fathoms toward the land. Pooro Maxcor lies on the extremity of a bank projecting 
about 10 leagues to the S. S. W. of Borneo; it is not to be approached, on account of 
the irregular depths of water. You perceive, as I have ſaid already, ſeveral iſlots along 
the Coaſt of Borneo, between Sooroot and Poolo Mancop. The tides are very 
ſtrong in this part, and you muſt be careful of their ſetting, eſpecially during he. 
night. 

Ships which intend to- paſs through the Straits of Bally or Lombock, _— e 
doubled St. Clement's ſhoal, ſteer to the ſouthward, to get a ſight of Carimon Java; this 


According to Mr. Robert/or, Carimata may be ſeen 15 leagues. Souroutou (Sdoroot) is not near ſo 
high or ſo large. The north part of Carimata is in latitude 1* 33' South, and longitude 108® 50/ Eaſt of 
Greenwich, by Captain Fraſer's chronometer. Mr. Farringdon, now Captain of the Laſceller, by obſerva- 
tion of the Sun and Moon, makes Sooroot iſland to lie in 108457: as he had not the objecle Eaſt and 
Weſt of the Moon it cannot be ſo exact ; however it agrees CY e Fo 
eee ee | 0 

iſland 


Ss Con) 


and ler is 40 46 but äeske and about 15 Teagues Nr. W. by N. nn 
dalique Mand, ſituated at the weſt point of Rambang Bay; having approached the Coaſt 
of Java, they range it along, toward the Eaſt, as well as the Iſle of Mabun: off this 
' coaſt, which affords a delightful proſpect, there is no danger but what is laid down in 
the Chart; the depth you find in failing along being proportional to the diſtance you are 
CCW 
; in caſe of a calm, or an adverſe current. £ 

| eee Inttatts South; "andabour 6 leagues to 
the E. S. E. you come to Ponpy IsLanD that makes the entrance of the ftraits eaſt- 
ward of Madura, through which you are to paſs to go to the Straits of Bally, Lombock, 
and the others lying toward the Eaſt. Therefore, after you have paſſed Pondy, at + 


league diſtance, you fail to range along the weſt fide of GIL Au or Rzzeonpy, from 
' whence your courſe is to the S. S. E. toward Carr Sanpana, the north-eaſt point of 


Java, . W e e Ge: (rom it, 
N. by W. 39 W. 

Cape Sandana being doubled, votes tficee bing GMO ee eee 
within or without it, and then enter the ftraits of BALLVY. I muſt obſerve that theſe 
ſtraits, in coming from the ſouthward, cannot be attempted with perfe& ſafety but in 
the N. E. Monſoon ; and are to be avoided in the contrary Monſoon, on account of the 
want of wind, and the ſtrong currents met with in the narrows, and whoſe violence 
drives the ſhips on the Coaſt of Java, or that of Bally, where you find no anchorage. 
Several Engliſh ſhips have experienced it, and found themſelves in the greateſt diſtreſs. 
The Straits of Lomnock; to the eaſtward of Bally iſland, appear to deſerve the pre- 
- ference, being about 4 miles broad, though they have no anchoring places, and their 
_ - tides are very ſtrong. To go to theſe, after you have paſſed Reſpondy iſland, you ſteer 

S. E. by S. in order to make Bally iſland, which you coaſt along till you come to the 
entrance of the Straits; I ſhall give no particular deſcription of them, not having been 
able to get any, nor of the other ſtraits to the eaſtward, as far 2s Larantooca, to which | 
1 ene . 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SAILING Nou BATAVIA To Tas STRAITS or 
: MACASSAR. 


n 


AVING I IC d ĩ „ 
the little iſland Edam, in latitude 5 $56' South, and fail between it and Almaer 
Iſland. © Edam bearing North 1 mile (nautic) ſhape your courſe E. N. E. 20 leagues ; 
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deer then E. by N. to the latitude of 4 15'; and then due a 
will bring you in ſight of Potyr SaLaTan *, and about 2 leagues diſtant Come no 
nearer the point than g fathoms; from that depth ir ſhoalens ſuddenly to 5 fathoms. 

Point Salatan, whoſe latitude is 4* 8' South, bearing North, in 9, 10, or 11 fathoms 
| you will coaſt Borneo; ſteer then E. by S. 23 Engliſh (nautic) leagues, it will bring- 
you in ſight of a high [peaked iſland, called Moxzsses f, which you leave on your 
larboard hand two Engliſh (nautic) miles off; at that diſtance, when it bears North, 


you will have 16, 17, and 18 fathoms water. N. B. During the Weſt Monſoon | the 


currents in the months of December and January ſet ſtrong between nen and Java, 
ia the faig, way, E. N. E. which muſt be attended to. : 

From the iſland Moreſſes keeping your courſe E. N. E. + E: 1 wil 
bring you in ſight of three ſmall iſlands called DwaLazs, and the Two Brotars ; 
the northern one is the Dwalaer, and the two ſouthern ones the Brothers. You paſs be- 
tween Dwalaer and the Two Brothers in 12 fathoms, clay and mud; When paſt them 
you will. deepen to 20 and 21 fathoms, clay and mud. The latitude of Dwalaer is 


4? 10, and of the Two Brothers 4 24), they ze N. N. W. W. ee ee b 


4% leagues from each other . 

Being amongſt thoſe little iſlands, you will ſee the north-eaſt part of GREAT Pooro 
aur, bearing between the N. W. by W. and N. W. and the northernmoſt point N. 
by W. When you are paſt the Dwalaer and the Two Brothers, the currents begin to 

ſet N. E. by E. and N. E. Under Great Poolo Laut lie three large iſlands and a ſmall 
- one, but they are cloſe in ſhore of Poolo Laut, on the north ſide thereof f. The north- 
caſt point of Great Poolo Laut will be known by a ſmall rocky iſlot ing off the ſaid 
point. | 
- From the Dwalaer "and Two Brothers fencing N. E. by N. 10% or 11 Engliſh 
© (navutic) leagues will bring you in fight of three ſmall iſlands called the THREE ALIK s 
ox s, and alſo . or Semers-Baites, 225 latitude 7 37 South) which iſlands you 


. gs ſouth point of Borneo, I Jeet ah hes, with high land at the back of it. The 
Engliſh accounts place it in 4 120 latitude South. 


+ Called alſo Maraſa, ee and by the fader Myers 3 it ties in 15% 4% Maite dend . l | 


pretty high land. To the ſouthward of it menen 
Pool La ur, which are full of hummocks, and not high. - 

t The diſtance between the iſland Dwalaer, and the Brothers, according to a note of Captain Parkey, ap- 
pears to be more than 14 miles. This iſland is not high, mes hong Fes has the appearance 
of a ſaddle, The Two Brothers are very ſmall and ſteep to. 


$ About 3 leagues to the northward of the eaſternmoſt of theſe iſlands, and alfs cloſe in ſhore of Poolo 
Laut, lies the remarkable iſlot called Tus zurTox. At firſt fight it ſhews itſelf like a fingle tree; but 


when near it you deſcry a high round-rock, which appears as if cut by art, deen Gli ener are bats | 


- cloſe to it, all round, except the north-weſt part, where there is a ſhoal. : 
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e n e . of. . 
Dwalaer and the Brothers to the Three Alike iſlands, with a N. E. by N. courſe is 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19 fathoms, clay and mud: mne hes the 
currents ſer N. E. and N. E. by E. 

From theſe ſmall iſlands keep, if poſſible, e en e i e Comin: no 
S & „ T4; until you are in latitude 
20 10' ſouth, when you are paſſed all danger on the coaſt of Borneo; for in 16 and 
17 fathoms, from the Three Alike iſlands, lie Tuo Sand-banks even with the water's 
N 20 100 ſouth latitude. with an E. N. E. courſe, you will have for a While 14, 15, 
16, and 18 fathoms; but in 1 $50! South, in ſight of Borneo, you will find 22, 25, and 30 
fathoms; in 1 20“ South, 10 leagues off Borneo, 28, 29, 30, 32, and 35 fathoms, clay 
and mud. And in 0* 40“ South, 50 and 45 fathoms, 12 leagues from Borneo ; which 
and hereabout is very high. ' 

In latitude 1ů O. North, you will ſee the Coaſt of Borneo, 6 or 7 leagues off, and the 
. Coaſt of CxLunts, north-weſt part, in the E. + N. a great way off, and no ſoundings. 

From the latitude of 1* O / North, we ſteered N. E. 24 leagues, and obſerved in 1 33 
North. We found the iſlands Banca to lie in 2* 10“ North, and the iſlands between 
n e eee 25 


Tu STRAITS or "WA CAS EARC 
HESE Straits, above 130 Ry: in length, lie between the iſland of Borneo to the 
: Weſt, and the iſle of Celebs or Macaſſar to the Eaſt. They are 40 leagues 
broad, at their entrance, and for 80 leagues farther North, where their width is reduced to 
25 leagues. A cluſter of numerous ſhoals and ſmall iſlands, which begin about 17 leagues 
from the north-eaſt point of Great Poolo Laut, extend acroſs the whole ſtraits from 
Weſt to Eaſt, leaving on each fide a clear paſſage ſuppoſed from 8 to 10 leagues broad. 
To this cluſter, called by the natives BALABAOAN IslAx Ds, the Dutch have given the 
name of LiTTLe ParzxNOSTERS, to diſtinguiſh it from another cluſter of ſhoals ſituate 
to the ſouthward, in the Celebts Archipelago ; theſe are named the Great Paternofters. = 
The weſtern paſſage, which is the beſt, lies between the Paternoſters and Borneo, and 
is univerſally followed, in a courſe parallel to the ſhore of Borneo, by ſhips going to or 
„coming from China. You have ſoundings there from the Paternoſters to Borneo, where- 
| 8s no ground can be found between them and Celebs. Beſides it is probable, as a 
A large rivers of Borneo will occaſion a more 
Rs f 5 ſenlible 
4 15 


8 


\ 
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ſenſible tide than on the ficep coaſt of Celebes. This tide, as well as the Paternoſters, 


muſt check a current from the northward, which is moſt likely to run to the ſouthward in 
the deep ſea of Celebs, to which you ought to get over as you approach the Line, where 


Point being ſteep to. Beſides captain Carteret repreſents that in the middle 
of November, the S. W. winds on the Coaſt of Celebes conſtantly drew round as he 
got 6 leagues off that ſhore, till they became W. N. W. and N. W. towards the Borneo 

Though the Weſt Paſſage has been much frequented of late, the written directions for 
its navigation are leſs copious than the importance of the ſubje& requires, or more diffi- 
cult to obtain than we had imagined. 

From Great Poolo Laut, all the way up to the Paternoſters, ſoundings are found in a 
direct line, from 10 to 28 fathoms, clay ground, or mud; and ſometimes broken ſhells, and 
no danger from the Three Alike to the Paternoſters. Oppoſite the north end of theſe ſhoals 
is Taxjonc Arts, or Ragged Point, a low headland on the iſle of Borneo. Mr. Robinſon, 


| at 1,P. M. in latitude 20 14' South, the north part of Ragged point bore N. W. by W. 
diſtance 4 or 5 leagues ; at the ſame time they ſaw two ſand banks dry and almoſt even 
with the water's edge. © Theſe appeared,” ſays Mr. Robinſon, © to be almoſt 4 or 5 
miles from us; and I ſuppoſe they may be about 3 leagues from the Borneo ſhore. At 
this time the neareſt one to us bore due Weſt, and the one neareſt the ſhore was open 
to the ſouthward of it, We had 12 fathoms water at the time. Great caution ought to 


be taken hereabout, particularly in the night, as thoſe banks lie very much in the fair way 
berween the Paternoſters and the Coaſt of Borneo.” 


gerous part of the Straits. In ſtanding off, after you deepen above 12 fathoms, the 
ſoundings were very irregular, deepening and ſhoaling 2 or 3 fathoms at a caſt as quick 
as the lead can be hove: when ſtanding in ſhore to 5, or even + leſs than 5 fathoms ; and 
| off, to 10, 11, 12, or 13, had always very regular ſoundings ; fo that it plainly appeared 
| ES that the ſafeſt method was to keep nearly in thoſe depths. In ſtanding in ſhore, after 
paſſing the depth of 7 fathoms, they found it very flat, and ſeldom above i foot in a 
dozen caſts of the lead, the bottom ſtrong clay. 

The ſouthernmoſt of the Paternoſters was ſeen by the True Briton going to China, 
November, 1785. It is a low ſandy iſland; with three ſmall trees upon it: their account 
places it in latitude 2 50“ ſouth, and the ſhip paſſed at the diſtance of 3 miles from it. 


Keeping on a N. N. E. courſe 18 miles, they ſaw a grand cluſter of iſlands (Tus Parkx- 5 
nosTERs) bearing from N. W. to E. N. E. which they endeavoured to get a paſſage 


through, but without ſucceſs, from the immenſe number of ſhoals which are ſcattered 
, | | amen daduce apo boobaan anh wow 
ck ; F that 


4 


the Coaſt of Borneo embays, and is reported to have no ſoundings, that coaſt near 


chief officer, of the Duke of Montroſe, remarks that the ſhip being, December 14, 1788, 


Mr. Robinſon obſerves, that all along what is called Ragged point, lies the moſt dan- 
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that cluſter, to return nearly the way they got in. They found the current generally ſet- 
ting to the ſouthward, though not ſtrong. The iſlands are all woody, -and ſome of the 
wood as hard as iron: they found much of it lying cut down, and ſuppoſed it had been 
done by the people in the prows, which were about the ſhip, but ſo ſhy that 
none of their men would venture on board. T only kving creature ſcen on theſe iſlands, 
was a bird like a pigeon. 

From a-breaſt of the pitch of Ragged point, the courſe through the ſtraits is to N. E. 
along the coaſt of Borneo, till they reach the point of that iſland called Kanneoongan, and 
by the Dutch Aert Gyſſens Point, or Cape Gyſſels. From this to Point Dondo on Celebes, 
' which is prodigious high land, the Straits are narroweſt, being not more than 25 leagues 
wide, as we have already obſerved. From Kanneoongan, the track acroſs the Straits, is 
likewiſe to the north-caſtward to make Cape Rivers the north-weſtmoſt point of Celebẽs. 


CONSIDERATIONS on THE PASSAGES To anD FROM « CHINA, 
| Enratted from Mr, Dauryaee's Maxon, 4798. 


HE many ſhips for China, A a nes ah ther to 
offer ſome remarks concerning the proper meaſures to be purſued by ſuch of them, 
as ſhall not be early enough to make their paſſage to Canton, in the uſual way, through 
the China Sea, by the Funnel. + 

It is impoſſible to aſſign a day, after which that Paſſage ought not to be attempted ; 
but Mr. Dalrymple does not think ſhips have any chance to ſucceed, by that paſſage, if 
unable to reach Sapata by the middle of October, at the furtheſt. - 

It appears obvious, that all ſhips bound to China from any part of India, whether from 
OI e ee Cn, or Hg, ought t0_pais the STzamma.or Mar 
LACCA, except during a war. 

Aſter getting out of the ſtraits, their object is to go to China by the Coumon Pas- 
sack if they can; but their proceedings muſt be guided by the winds they find: if theſe 
permit, they ſhould ſtand up in the ordinary courſe towards Condore and Sapata, for a very . 
few days will carry them to the northward of Karang-Bander, and ſecure their paſſage, 
by the Coaſt of Luzon. But if they find the winds contrary, they muſt conſider, what 
other Paſſage they will purſue; ſince, in caſe the ſteady N. E. winds are ſet in off Con- 
dore or Sapata, it is in vain for them to make the attempt by the common paſſage, up 
the Fuel; but if the winds are variable, and ſometimes to the ſouthward, they ſhould 
W North, ſtand to the caſt- 
8 ward, 
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ens canal their latitude, and to the northward when 
they cannot make an Eaſt courſe ; till they have got into 140 north latitude, then it will 


be beſt to keep to the eaſtward, even if they ſhould go to the ſouthward of Eaſt: but 
ee eee e er e 30! North, on account of 


Breakers reported to lie 5 or 6 leagues to the weſtward of Mindoro. 
Ships bound to China, from India, too late to paſs by the Funnel, have two options, 


vix. to go to the North, or to the South, of Boxnzo; both afterwards branching into . 


ſeveral paſlages. 
Ships, which have ſtood over to the eaſtward from Condore and Sapata, have unex- 
pectedly fallen in with many dangerous ſhoals ; erroneouſly ſuppoſing, that the vacant 
ſpace in the Charts indicated that part to be free from danger, inſtead of being unexplored: 
in ſuch circumſtances, I ſhould be inclined to get as ſoon as poſlible into the common 
track from Timoan (Poolo Timon), towards BALAMBANGAN. 

In ſtanding over from the Straits of Malacca towards the north end of Borneo, ſhips may 


paſs, either on the North, or South, of the Aw and NaTunas, as circumſtances 


may occur. The track towards Balambangan, to the northward of theſe iſlands, is moſt 
free from ſhoals; thoſe ſeen by the Roya! Charlotte and Louiſa , being the only diſco- 
vered dangers; to the ſouthward and northward, of this track, are many ſhoals already 
known, and it is likely there are many more not yet diſcovered ; which require con- 
ſtant attention to avoid, by a good look-out, and boats a-head. The SournERπ Rout 
has however the advantage of ſoundings, and the probability of better weather; at the 
fame time that, eee ee ee e eee ee eee e 8 
wards the Coaſt of Borneo. | 

| When a ſhip has got over townrds Bumbangan, he has he chaicr of proceeding by 
the weft Coaſt of PaLawan; or, between that iſland and Borneo, through the Soor o 


Sas. 


ene by cho weſt Coult of Paliwan, hab been Msesbhi made by Bend 
in the month of November, and when Mr. Dalrymple came down it, in December, he 
' ain Gelthy have: 00s 26 /the) anc But the many dangers, off this 
coaſt, have greatly alarmed ſome of thoſe who have gone that way; they have made a 


of it with the paſſage through the Straits of Macaſſar, between Borneo and 


Celebes, to which laſt they give the preference. 

"Ships, from Europe, ee, unqueſtionably, to prefer the S7zares op Macamani to 
the Send e Net berg ſhips have gone by theſe Straits in ſafety, all unfre- 
quented navigations muſt be liable to danger; and the ſpace of unfrequented navigation, 
by the Straits of Macaſſar, is much greater than by the Coaſt of Palawan: at the fame 
Gn; ſore "ſlips. have; cer with fhoak in the Straits of Macaifar. However, if I was, 


e Enumeration of de host. in the China Sea, in latitude Go 37 North, and 6* 14 North, p. oy. 
12 3X 2 continues 
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( 54) 
continues Mr. Datrymple, paſſing to China by the weſt Coaſt of Palawan, I would put 


into port, on the appearance of bad weather; but the common caſt of navigators will pre- 
fer to keep the open ſea, though ſurrounded with dangers, rather than to run in with the 


land, where they are not well acquainted ; and indeed almoſt where they are. 
The Paſſage along the eaſt Coaſt of Palawan does not appear impracticable, and 


therefore a ſhip, paſſing the Straits of Balabac, with ſoutherly winds, might, perhaps, do 


well to puſh with them up that coaſt, as the ſhorteſt track to the Coaſt of Luzon, which 
being reached, the Paſſage to China is ſecure : but the great objection to this attempt is, 
that the ſea, to the Eaſt of that iſland, is extremely full of dangerous ſhoals, very little 
known; and therefore, in caſe the winds ſhould take a ſhip ſhort, before getting up to 


the Cuyos, it would be very hazardous, without going back towards Balabac, to ſtand to- 


the eaſtward, by which alone the paſſage could then be gained. | 
Suppoſing a ſhip paſt Cacaran-Sooroo; ſhe has three options, viz. going THROUGH 
THE PHILIPINNES;z BY THE NORTH, or BY THE SouTH. of Mindanao: this caſe compre- 
hends alſo ſhips reaching SoorLoo, by the Straits of Macaſſar, late in the ſeaſon. If I 
was at Sooloo, under ſuch circumſtances,” purſues Mr. Dalrymple, © I ſhould prefer going 
to the northward, through the Philipinne; or even to the northward of * in pres 
ference to going on the South of that iſland.” 
A ſhip, having paſſed Cagayan-Sooloo, ſhould as SL as ; poſſible get over to the 
welt Coaſt of Mindanao, which is a bold ſhore ; and, by keeping it cloſe aboard, there 


will be no current; the ſame object is to be purſued by ſhips going from Sooloo late 


in the ſeaſon; when the N. E. winds may be expected to prevail; ſuch ſhips ſhould 


_ paſs, by the aſſiſtance of the tides, to the eaſtward of Peelas (Palas): there is x very 


ſtrong current ſetting to the weſtward between Mindanao and Nze6ros, which requires 
the utmoſt attention; for, till a ſhip has fetched under the lee of Negros, - her paſſage 
through the Philippines is not aſſured: this makes it hazardous to puſh over directly for 
Negros after paſſing Cagayan-ſooloo, leſt the currents ſhould carry the ſhip to the weſt- 
ward amongſt the Cagayanes, which have many very dangerous ſhoals about them. 

In caſe of meeting a fair ſpurt of ſoutherly wind, - after getting ſight of Mindanao, you 


- ought to make the moſt of it, and puſh directly for Point Noſog; after paſſing the latitude 


of 10? North. A ſhip Tn Cos, or to the end e e e 
be moſt convenient. | 

But if the wind ſhould be baffling, or indeed, ali ns eee late in ho 
aun. you muſt get over to the Coaſt of Negros, as ſoon as poſſible, and take care to 
keep the coaſts of that iſtand, Pax Av, Mix ono, and Luzon cloſe aboard, if the winds 
were northerly or eaſterly; but, after getting the length of Point Naſog, with a foutherly 


wind, you ought, as before mentioned, make the moſt of it, and get up with the north- 


weſt part of MinpoRo, as ſoon as poſſible ; or rather run up between TABL As and the 
eaſt Coaſt of Mindoro, if the winds permitted, as that ſecures the paſſage to the Coaſt 
252 TT ; 3 if | of 
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. of Luzon, which a ſtrong N. E. * wind, or a calm, off the north-weſt point of Mindoro, 


where there are no ſoundings, might render hazardous, by forcing a ſhip from the land 
away to the weſtward : in the former caſe, 6 Tp. auld” Rath OR" WEL under 
the lee of Mindoro; and not off to the N. W. 

The great, indeed only, objection to the Pass 40k THROVOH THE PHILIPINNES, is the 
danger of the Monſoon breaking up, whilſt amongſt the iſlands; for the places where a 
ſhip could take ſhelter are few, and not of eaſy acceſs to a ſtranger : but in caſe, by the 
time you get over to the Coalt of Negros, the N. E. winds are ſet in, this objedtion wilt | 
be removed. 

'By the N. E. winds'being ier in, it is not meant that, in the Sooloo' Seas the N. E. 
Monſoori is u fh fieady'wind; blowing from that quarter for ſome months without in- 
termiſſion; on the contrary, the winds from the northward never blow ſtrong in thoſe 
ſeas, for more than a few days at a time, when they are ſucceeded by light variable winds: 
and it is by taking advantage of theſe' ſpurts of variable winds, that a judicious navigator 
makes the return of the northerly winds favourable to his purpoſe : © my experience,” 
adds the author, © afſures me that this is the caſe as late as the end of January towards 
- Sooloo; but I cannot preſume to fay how far to the northward the circumftances are 
the ſame, though I have reaſon to believe at leaſt as far as Manilla.” | 

Along the ſouth Coaſt of Mindanao there being no dangers known, nothing farther; 
need be ſaid concerning it, than, that by keeping in with the coaſt you are likely to have 
land and ſea breezes to aſſiſt you, in getting to the eaſtward; whereas by ſtanding off, to- 
FP 
a foul inſtead of a fair wind. 

Ships paſſing Mindanao, whether by the North, or by the South, mould get ſufficient 

* as ſoon as poſſible, to be aſſured of making Foxmosa, or at leaſt the Non rn 
BasnERs, to ſecure the paſſage to China: and be certain of being far enough Eaſt, be- 
ſore they increaſe their latitude ſo much as to loſe the Bocadero under their lee, which 
Paſſage they ſhould: purſue in caſe of having the wind ſo much to the northward, 
as to EG Moy: on, 
Catanduanes. 

| Moſt of the ſhips, which have gone to the Eaſt of Mindanao, have fallen in with iſlands; 
which are dangerous; being low land, without ſoundings to denote your approach to- 
them in the night: and the danger is the greater, as they lie in a ſea, ſubje& to vio- 
lent and- uncertain currents. There are many more iſlands, than laid down. in the: 


„Though I ſuſpe&; ſays Mr. Dakymple; in a note, the N. E. wind will be found much fifonger; through 
the Gut between Tablas and Mindoro, ATE, ve 
obſtroQion to the meaſure here recommended. i: hs Toes ? : £ 


£ | 
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jou i, hut fey of die ſhige who have ſeen them, had any obſervations to regulate the 
ſtudes. 

In the Gut berween the Philippine and Formoſa gales of wind are very frequent a 
all ſcaſons. 

It is immaterial, aller getting into 20® North, in what latitude the Baſhees are paſſed, 
1 there are no ſoundings around them: to the northward of Bayat, or Orange [and of 
the Baskzns, there are four ſmall iſlands; the Valentine, 1764, paſſed in a clear channel, 
between the two northernmoſt and the two ſouthernmoſt ;, but they deſcribe rocks and 
| breakers, between Bayat and that next it; as well as in the channels, between the two 
ſouthernmoſt, and between the two northernmoſt. There is nothing elſe. amongſt the 
illands to be feared, unleſs what is above water, or very near ſhore; and the Shoal o 75e 
weſtward of Fuga. © Having been crippled in a gale of wind, in the London, we anchored 
on the ad November 1764, at the ſouth ſide of Fuga, under ſhelter of that iſland, 
where we lay till the 11th, put ourſelves a little to rights, and then proceeded for China, 
having almoſt a continued gale of wind, till we reached the coaſt on the 15th. Mya 
Bay, at the weſt end of Fuga, is a place affording very good ſhelter and refreſhment, ex- 
cept water, which is remote from the ſhore : the iſland has many wild catile and horſes, 
and plenty of guavos.” 

The Spaniards, at Manilla, haye great a of the Franciſcan Moon in Octo- 
ber, and do ngt like to put to fea, till after the full, The. Sabut-Jung ſuffered: very 
- much, by leaving Manilla in the beginning of October; and that navigation is then 
more dangerous than later, when the N. E. Monſoon is ſet in: after that, there is no 
difficulty of getting the Paſſage to China from Manilla, by keeping the weather-ſhore 
yell aboard; and there is then a current in-ſhore, FUR © tae northward, 20 miles or 
more per day. a 
- « Notwithſtanding,” concludes Mr. Dalrymple « 1, have given a. decided. opinion 
againſt any caſtern, paſſage, for ſhips from India bound to China, in time of peace, i it may 
indeed happen, that by accidental delays, the China ſbips ſhall remain, on the Coro- 
mandel or Malabar Coaſts, ſo late as to find it impracticable to get into the Straits of 
Malacca, without ſtanding acroſs the Line, into ſouth latitude for the weſterly. winds : in 
| ſuch caſe it would be improper to think of paſſing through the Straits of Malacca, or by 
any WESTERN PASSAGE; in theſe circumſtances the only alternative is an EasrTzrn, or 
a PitT's PassAce, It may therefore be proper to give an account of the Eaſtern Paſ- 
age and of che, Pre; Paſlage, for the. information of thoſe who. may, by any event, be 
_ obliged to go either way, _ 

« 1, do nor think a caſual ſhip, from India. ought to. be diſpaxched\to. China, alter the 

end of, November, from. Bengal, or after the beginning of November, at the very lateſt, 

from the Malabar or Coromandel Coaſts; becauſe there is no probability of ſoch ſhip 


reaching 


& 28 - or 
reaching China, in time to retarn to England by the ordinary pafige, admitting, which 
is not probable, that there would be à cargo ready for ſuch cafual ſhip: a ſhip detained in 
India, from November to April, may be uſefully employed ; and, failing in April, will 
arrive in China, in good time to be difpatched to England, by the Pitt's Paſſage, ſhould . 
there be any motives for ſending the ſhip home that way, in time of peace. But the 
ſhips of the feaſon deſtined for China, may by unforeſeen events be detained in India 
after November, when even the difference of a month or two, in their atrival in England, 
may become an object of the utinoft conſequence. 

« Skips from Bengal ought at all feafons to paſs through the Straits of Malices, in 
time of peace: from other parts of India, it is alſo eligible whilſt practicable. 

« Ships, paſling the Straits of Malacca any time in November, ought, in my opinion, 
to proceed towards Balambangan, and from thence, either by the weſt Coaſt of Pala wan, 
or ttirongh the Sooloo Seas, as may be found moſt convenient.” 

But in caſe ſhips, having paſſed the Straits of Malacca, Ather Euler Ut hier Man fe 
end of November, ſhould find the north-eaſterly winds ſet in without the Straits of Sin- 
capour, they ought to give up all thoughts of a Weſtern Paſſage, and take the advan- 
tage of the favourable wind to puſh over fog Sooroot and Catimata with all 
tion: and, giving Poolo Mankap a good birth; paſs along to the ſouth of Borneo af 6 
ſufficient diſtance to avoid the bank, which ſtretches along that coaſt, whereupon there 
dppears to be ſome dangers ; and, after paſſing Point Salatan, it is then to be conſidered, 
whether the ſeafon be ſo far advanced as to make it neceſſary to proceed by the Pitt's 
Paſſage, or whether it is ſtill expedient to attempt the Straits of Macaſſar. 

It muſt be obvious that, if the N. W. winds are not ſet in on the South of the Line, 
the Paſſage to the ſouth coaſt of Borneo is ſearcely practicable againſt the S. E. winds, if 
they ſhould be found ſtill to prevail, and that the Paſſage muſt be tedious, with the calms. 
and light winds, which uſually precede the coming Monſoon in low latitudes, and there- 
fore, with any wind but northerly, it will be proper for ſhips, got through the Straits of 

Malacca, to ſtand over towards Balambangan ;' ſuppoſing them too late for the Funnel... 

But although a ſhip has found a favourable wind to carry her to Point Salatan and 

Poolo Laurot, or Poolo Laut; ſhe may find a ſoutherly or eaſterly wind in the Straits 
of Macaſſar, both which would be fair for ſtanding up theſe ftraits, though the laſt a foul 
wind for the Pitt's Paſſage : in ſuch caſe you ought certainly make the attempt to get 
your paſſage by the Straits of Macaſſar, paſſing to the weſtward of the Paternoſters. 
A hip, paſſed the Meridian of Poolo Laut, having a northerly wind, muſt proceed the 
Prrr's PassA0E; it is impoſſible to ſay how late the Straits of Macaſſar may be paſſed ;. 
the Ganges, captaiti'Dempfer ; Earl Sandwich, captain Wordſworth ; London, captain Eqfta-- 
brooke ; and Kent, captain Talme, left Batavia for China the 5th December, 1783, all by 
the Straits of Maciffar ; they got ſight of Poolo Laut the 17th, loſt ſight pf it the Igth ; 
kept on the Borneo fide, AE GET, R 


Taking 
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\. Taking their departure from the north-weſt point of CeLzsfs, they ſaw Mixpaxao 
the 31ſt of December, and continued in fight of it till the ad of January, 1784; the ſame 
day had ſight of Sancis, paſſed to che ſouthward of it the 4th, and loſt ſight of it the 
Sth; got ſight of Io and Monorax the 7th, loſt ſight of it the 8th. The London 
ſaw the Meanors about 50 20/ north latitude, and about 15 37/ Eaſt from the north point 
of Morotay the 15th ; the PaLos (Pelew) IsLAxps the 23d, which they left the 25th, 

| making the center of them to be in 6? 51 north latitude, and longitude, by lunar obſer- 
vation, 133 20! Eaſt. They ſaw the BASHEES and Fox Mos the 7th February, as did 
the Kent; loſt ſight of Formoſa the gth, which the Earl of Sandwich alſo did on the ſame 
day; anchored in Macao Road the 14th; the Earl of Sandwich had anchored the 13th, 
and the Ganges the 6th. 

: Although ſhips. appear to have made their paſſage i in December by the Straits of Ma- 
caſſar, it is much to be queſtioned, if they would not have got to China, full as ſoon, by 
the Pitt's Paſſage, as by the rout they went; for the average of two ſhips leaving Batavia 

- in November, (Glatton 1763, 67 days, and Princeſs Auguſta 1764, 55 days), is 59 days, 
and the Ganges, &c. 1783 and 84 by the Straits of Macaſſar were 69 days. The True 
Briton, alſo by the Straits of Macaſſar, from North Watcher 5th of November 1784, was 
74 days, and Earl Mansfield 1786, from North Watcher 1ſt of October 59 days: Hut the 
laſt ſhip was rather too early for the PiTT's Pass Aok. 

Every ſhip paſſing the Straits of Macaflar, and able to reach. the Coaſt of Mindanao i in 
December, or later, ought to paſs to the weſtward of that iſland, and up through the 
Philippines ; becauſe they have then a n. of good PR and the winds rather 
favourable than otherwiſe. _ 

Ships going the Pitt's Paſſage in time of peace, when too late for the oi of Ma- 
lacca, may paſs through the Straits of Sunda, they may then paſs at option to the ſouth- 
ward or northward of the Twovsand IsLawnps, keeping between 5* = and 6* ſouth latitude 
till they make TAN AK ER,, in latitude 5 30“ ſouth, 1190 34 caſt longitude from Green- 

: wich. They ſhould paſs through, the STRAITS OF SALEYER, in longitude about 120* f caſt, 
8 85 and without Boo ron, particularly attending to keep in with the eaſt coaſt of that iſland, 


to prevent falling to leeward of Booko: the track from Booton is to the North of BooRO 

and South of XuLLABEss, (Shoolla-beff), between Oony on the North and Ceram on 

- the South; and laſtly, between Por on the North and Mess00L (Myſol) on the South; 
whillt theſe are ſtill viſible, the lands which make the Pitt's Straits will be in ſight: there 
is a variety of opinions concerning which Straits are moſt eligible, the Prrr's or Dau- 
pikxk's; the argument in favour of Dampier's Straits is, that they have ſounding“: but 

on the other hand the ſoundings do not extend through the whole of the As and 


Mr. Robertſon adds, tat tip i ot f able 19 be hampered i with the c of New Guinea when 
F f 


there 
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chere are places in the Pitt's Straits where a ſhip might anchor to ſtop a tide; in caſe of 1 
neceſſity ; but with good luck and taking the firſt of the tide, a ſhip may get through in _ 

| one tide by the Pie Strais, which does not appear poſſible by Dampier's 

Although I have ſaid,” adds Mr. Dalrymple, © ſhips, bound an Eaſtern or Pitt's Paſ- 1 

dee from the Straits of Sunds, ſhould keep: berween 5% and 69 ſouth latitude till they - 1 
make Tanakeke; I muſt not be underſtood to mean, that thoſe limits are abſolutely ne- 1 
ceſſary, in caſe the winds ſhould happen to be more favourable for making eaſting, by "= 
going under that latitude ; but if the true N. W. Monſoon be ſet in, the courſe will be | —_ 

optional, and I think about 5*4 to 5 South will be the beſt latitude to run down inn, i 
till you ſee SaLoupo, i. e. Nogſa Loombo or Cattle Nand: it abounding with wild cat- { 8h 

tle, Captain Wilſon's Memorandum ſays, the latitude of the hummock on it is 5* 33. | | Wb 
South, which is exactly the mean of nine ſhips.” 1 
Some ſhips have gone to the northward of the Two Salonbs Yards and ſome to the 1 


ſouthward ; captain Wilſon's notes ſay, there is a rock S. 37% W. from the weſternmoſt 
part of the South Salombo; but he gives no diſtance. | | 

After paſſing Salombo, it is beſt not to exceed 5* 4 ſouth latitude, till you make Tana- 
kekẽ, as the Revenge was on the 5 Fathoms Bank in g 53' South, and the Glatton in the 
fame latitude on a bank, which they ſuppoſed to be the Brill Bank : by petting under 
5+, ſhips will have ſoundings on the foul ground, off the iſlands which lie to the weſt- 
ward of Tanakekẽ: but when they get ſight of this laſt iſland, they muſt be attentive to 
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their lead, ſo as to keep towards the outer edge of the bank to the ſouthward of it. WL 

| When a ſhip is paſſed Tanakeke ſhe has the lands for a guide, all the way through the ET ( 
Pitt's Paſſage. The only dangers known in it are „ 
Bank of rocky ground 4 fathoms, about a mile broad, on that part where the Grove- | 4 
nor went over. They anchored on it, at 8 P. M. 31ft January 1763. f 14 | 
gth February 1763. Shoal of 9 feet rocks and ſand, on which the boat was, from no 4Þ ? 
ground at 60; the bearings in the ſhip after tacking, on ſeeing the rocks from maſt head, "0 
were 5 5 1 
-  CunnzrLand ISLAND, i. e. Way-geg-00e, E. by N. 4 N. to W. 4 S. about 3 or 4 by 1 | 
leagues f 1 


A ſmall iſland off ditto E. by N. 

The North end of King George's Iſland E. by S. + 8. 

The body of the rocks N. E. + N. CD eee 

- Beſides theſe may be mentioned the Foul ground, probably very dangerous, that lies to 
the eaſtward of the caſt point of Batanta, which forms the Pirt's Straits on the North; 
the extent of this danger is not well aſcertained, 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SAILING FROM THE STRAITS or SALEYER 
_ THROVGH PITT's STRAITS, and Tü EASTERN TOI 
To CHINA.—PELEW ISLANDS. 


From Mr. . s Memoir, 1791, &c. 


HE STRAITS or SALEVER are formed by the north point of the iſland of the ſame 

name, and the ſouth-eaſt point of Celebẽs. Between theſe two points are three 

ſmall iſlands in general named, North (St. Andrew's), Middle (St. George's), and. South 

\ (St. Patrick's) iſlands. Middle iſland is the ſmalleſt, and the paſſage is of either ſide of 

: it; that to the ſouthward is eſteemed the beſt, but both are equally ſafe ; between 
South iſland and Saleyer is a wide ſpace, but no paſſage for ſhips. - | 

' SaLzvER ISLAND, where the Dutch have a ſmall ſettlement, is 5 a moderate height; 

its north end at a diſtance appears like a ſmall iſland, both to the eaſtward or weſtward of 

it. To the weſtward of Hog Nand, near Saleyer, is a dangerous ſhoal with only 2 fa- 

thoms, ſharp rocks upon it; it runs North and South a cable's length, and Eaſt and 

Weſt * + mile. 

In. coming from the ſouthward and weſtward, St. Andrew's, or North iſland i is not 
eaſily diſcovered on account of the ſouth-eaſt point of Celebẽs projecting beyond it in ; 
that point of view. When you get to the eaſtward of it, the paſſage opens, and appears 
as wide as any of the others ; n che only danger hereabout 

{ | is the Hotland's Rudſon. 

} Tour courſe, after having paſſed the Straits of Saleyer, is E. 28. it will carry you 
clear of CamByNa, or Cambona, which is a very high iſland, 30 8 to the eaſtward 
of Middle Iſland, and having a peak whoſe ſummit riſes up above the clouds. The fame 
. courſe will bring you to paſs, at a proper diſtance, South iſland in ge entrance of the 
| Straits of Booton, and alſo the ſouth-eaſt poingiof Booton. 

SovTH ISLAND is not eaſily diſtinguiſhed when you come from he weſtward, and "S 
pears as part of Booton till it bears about North; then it opens, and ſhews a paſſage 06 
.- tween them. In this track the Booton ſhore is to be kept cloſe on board, until paſt the 
iſlands of Toatau-Beſſies, which are very dangerous. | 

The latitude of South iſland is 5 46' South; Haceprs and South iNands lie from 

; TTY ey Wt wie Gat ty rn M4 caſt longitude 
from London. 
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The north point of Bouton is in latitude 4* 25/'South ; and to the northward of it lies 
. Wevywoner, a high iſland whoſe ſouth part forms the north entrance- of Booton Straits. 


The paſſage through thoſe Straits has been entirely diſuſed ®, fince they have found, that 


on the outſide of the iſland, the courſe is equally ſaſe and much ſhorter. 
FT» ' In 


® M. De Bougainville paſſed through theſe Straits in September 1768, coming from the northward, and 
——_— the paſſage as follows: 

« When you come from the northward, it does not begin to open till you are within a mile of it. The 
firſt object which ſtrikes one, on the fide of Booton, is a detached rock, hollow below; repreſenting exactly 
the figure of a galley with her awning ſpread, half of which out of. water is carried away z the buſhes which 

cover it ſeem to form the tent, or awning ; at low water this galley joins to the bay; at high water, it 
is a little iſland. The land of Booton, which is tolerably high in this part, is covered wich houſes, and the 
ſca-ſhore full of encloſures for catching fiſh in. The other ſhore of the paſſage is perpendicular; its point 
is diſtinguiſhed by two ſections, which form as it were two ſtories in the rock. After paſling the galley the 
lands on both ſides are quite ſteep, and in ſome parts even hang over the channel. One would think chat 
the god of the ſea has opened a paſſage here for his ſwelled waters, by a firoke of his trident. However 
the aſpect of the coaſt is charming; that of Booton is cultivated, riſes like an amphitheatre, and every where 
full of habitations, unleſs in ſuch places, which by their ſteepneſs exclude men from coming at them. The 
Coaſt of Panga/ani (on the welt fide) which is ſcarce any thing but one fold a 1 is however covered with 
trees, but there appear only 2 or 3 habitations in it. 

« About 13 mile to the northward of the paſſage, nearer Booton than 8 we find 20, 18, 15, 12, 
and 10 fathoms water, oozy bottom; as we advance to the ſouthward in the channel, the bottom changes; 
there is ſand and coral at different depths, from 35 to 12 fathoms, and after that no ground. 


The Paſſage is about & a league long; its breadth varies from about 150 to 400 toiſes (of 6 feet French 


meaſure each) as we judged from appearance. The channel goes winding, and on the fide of Pangaſani, 


; for at about 3 of its length, there is a fiſhery which muſt be conſidered as a mark to avoid this ſhore, and 


range ihat of Booton. In general it is neceſſary, as mach as poſſible, to keep the middle of the gut. It is 
likewiſe fit, unleſs you have a briſk and favourable wind, to have your boats a-head, in order to ſteer well 
in the ſinuoſities of the channel. The current, upon the whole, is ſtrong enough to carry you paſt in a 
calm, and even when there is a light concrary wind; but it is not ſufficient to overcome a briſk head-wind, 
and to permit your paſſing the channel, making ſhort boards under top-ſails. When you come out of the 
gullet, the land of Booton, ſeveral iſles to the S, W. of it, and the lands of Pangaſani look as the entrance 


of a great gulf. The beſt anchorage there is oppoſite the Dutch ſettlement about a mile off ſhore, —This 


Ration is compoſed of 7 or 8 bamboo huts with a kind of palliſadoes, decorated by the 2s of a tent. There 
a ſerjeant and three men reſide for the company. 

„ A freſh and pretty ſtrong breeze at 8. E. took us as we made 2 board upon an iſle to the Welt of 
Booton ; it permitted us to ſteer W. S. W. and made us gain a good way againſt the tide, I malt here ob- 
ſerve that one muſt take heed of a bank, which runs pretty far out to ſea from the iſle of which I have juft 
ſpoken. As we plied in the morning, we ſounded ſeveral times, without finding bottom, with 50 fathoms 
line. ; | ; 

« At noon we obſerved in 3 31! 30“ ſouth latitude—At 3 o'clock we perceived the ſouth extremity of 
Pangaſani. We had ever ſince this morning ſeen the high mountains of Cambona—about ? an hour after 4 
we diſcovered a part of the land of Celebes. We hoilted in our boats at ſun ſetting, and ſet all ſails, fleer- 
ing W. S. W. till o o'clock in the evening, when we ſtood W. by S, and continued this courſe all night with 
Rudding-ſails ſet alow and aloft.” 
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In ftretching over from Weywongy to gain the paſſage between the Xulias (Syoor- 
1.43), and the north part of Booro, the greateſt care is requiſite to avoid falling to lee - 
| ward; this has ſometimes happened from inattention to the ſtrong ſoutherly currents 
which at this ſeaſon (December) run from 20 to 25 miles per day. It would therefore 
be adviſable, after leaving Weywongy, to make every effort to gain northing, ſo as to 
fetch SyooLLa-Bessy, whoſe ſouth point lies in 2 28/ latitude South. Between it and 
Booko, whoſe north-weſt point is in latitude 3® / South, the paſſage is 15 miles wide: 
and the high land of Booro, which appears like a dome, may be ſeen at 15 leagues 
diſtance. 

We muſt repeat in this place, that through the Pitts Paſſage the land is. ſeen on 
both fides. The beſt track is to keep the ſmall northern iſlands cloſe on board all the 
e ee don bones dog ok atone 
Pitt's or Dampier's Straits. 

ne es 

To prevent falling to leeward between theſe points, a N. E. by E. courſe ought to be 
ſteered, which will bring you in ſight of the weſt end of Oonv Major. 
From Gomono to Poor o Pisanc the courſe is E. N. E. diſtance 26 leagues. | Be- 
tween them are ſeveral ſmall iſlands lying much in the ſame direction; all theſe may be 
paſſed very cloſe, and there are no ſoundings in this track. Poolo Piſang is a ſmall iſland 
with two -hummocks, in latitude 1 24' South. 

Poolo Pisauo and Poor o Poro bear of each other N. 72* E. and S. 72* W. diſtance 
17 leagues. A cluſter of iſlands between them named Boo or Efplie, lie neareſt to Popo, 
and nearly in the ſame parallel, The ſouth ſide of Popo is ſurrounded with a number of 
iſlands ; it has two remarkable hills on the weſtern part, which may be ſeen a great way; 
tze eaſtern part being entirely flat. The mouth of the Pitt's Straits is due Eaſt of this 


\ 


My intention was to fall in with the iſland of Salger 3 or 4 leagues from its north point, that is in 
 v* 55" 06" of latitude, . ſtraits of the ſame name, between this iſle 


and that of Celebes, along which you ſail t ſeeing it, as its coaſt, almoſt from Pangaſani, forms a 
gulf of immenſe depth. It is likewiſe neceſſary to ſearch of the Straits of Saleyer when you paſs 
through the Tookan-beffies. 
% From the above details, it muſt certainly be \ tas courts chrongh, the rain of Boe Hin 
every reſpe preferable. It is one of the ſafeſt /and moſt le navigations that can be made; it joins 
all the advantages of the beſt harbour to excellent anchorage, and to the pleaſure of making way at one's 


eaſe, We hut now ne great an abnndance of f proviſions on board our ſhip, as there had been want 

before.” _ 

Theſe proviſions, ſays M. De Jengatenilh in Sete part, were fold. n 8 low mem chiefly; poaltry, 
eggs, and fruit, but he adviſes thoſe who paſs this way, to provide themſelves, if they can, with the coin 
which the Dutch make. uſe of in the Moluccas; and eſpecially with the plated ; the value of which is 2 4 
French ſous, - As the Indians did not know the coin which the French had, they did not value the Spaniſh 
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| {land 20 leagues, and Cape Mabo the eaſtern part of Batenta bears N. „en 


diſtance about 23 leagues *, 

| The weſt point of Popo and Mysol bear North and South from each other. At this 
place the Pitts Paſſage is the narroweſt, being only 8 or 9 leagues wide between Popo 
and the Kanary ande. Theſe are 7 or 8 in number, and lie to the northward of Myſol; 
the largeſt of them in latitude 1* 44/ South. Captain Forref found there a good ſhelter,. 
which he has named Rownd Harbour. 


Being to the eaſt ward of Poolo Popo you immediately perceive the high land of B- 
tenta and Salywatty. Between theſe two iſlands are the Prrr's STRAITS, (fo named by 


captain James Drtoar in 1760), and called Sageroin's Straits by the Dutch. Their ſhores: . 


are ſtcep, and the tides remarkably rapid, attended with ſtrong eddies, which render them 
at all times very dangerous, eſpecially if it ſhould happen to fall calm. 


DamPier's STRAITS take their name from the celebrated Dampier, the firſt of our 


"countrymen who explored them; they lie to the northward of Pitr's Straits, and between 


the iſlands of Batenta and Waygeeo ; the Dutch call them Gamen Straits. From Cape 
Mabo, the weſternmoſt point of Batenta to Point. Pigot, on the ſouth-eaſternmoſt part of. 


Waygeco, the diſtance is 23 leagues. There are no ſounding in this paſſage to the eaſt- 


ward of Foul Jland, nor any danger whatever, which gives it the ſuperiority over Pitt's. 


Straits; but ſee at the end of the preceding ſection the reſpective advantages and incon- 
veniences of both Straits. 


To the fouth-caſtward of Pitt's Straits 13 or 14 leagues, lie he STRAITS or Ga- 


wo, between Salivatty iſland and the weſtern Coaſt of Nzw Guinza ; they are called 
likewiſe Rzvsxox's,, or WaTson's STRAITS, Captain Watſon of the Revenge being the 
firſt Engliſhman who went through them outward-bound in 1764. They are narrower 


at the entrance, and afterwards more intricate and difficult than the two others; they open. 
as well as them into that narrow ſea, between New Guinea and Waygeoo Ifland, known 
by the name of the Sraarrs or New Guinza; theſe are about 12 or 13 leagues wide, 


and communicate with the Great Pacific Ocean. 
„By whatever paſſage or Straits, ſays Mr. Robertſon, « the Pacific Ocean is entered, 


the firſt grand point neceſſary is to gain ſufficient caſting, while in a low latitude, to enable 


you to weather the north Coaſt of Luconia with the north-caſterly wind. 
The very great uncertainty and violence of the weſterly currents in this part of the 
Pacific Ocean, and the number of ſmall half-drowned iſlands diſperſed over it, render the 
navigation thereof extremely dangerous, and makes it hard to determine what the exact 
quantity of caſting ſhould be, as ſome ſhips have weathered Luconia with much leſs than 


* 'The Dutch Chanu give the bearing of Pitt's s Straits E. N. E. from Popo Iſland ; and make own: 


TEN ER Ay 15 or 16 leagues. 
«In 
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In my opinion all ſhips coming from Pitt's, Dampier's, or Watſon's Sinai, ought 
to paſs, if poſſible, by the Macaſſar Straits, and Sangir Paſlage, after leaving the North 
Cape of Morasay, (Morinty, or Morty), ſhould ftand to the eaſtward ſufficiently, to enable 
them to get ere eee Pelew Iſlands ; which, WO INE paſs 
to the weſtward.” 

Tus PzLew IsLanDs; known long ago to the Spaniard by the name of IsLzs PaLaos, 
are a very narrow cluſter of ſmall and numerous iſlands, ſtretching about 28 leagues in 
length N. N. E. and S. S. W. their weſt fide is circled with a coral reef which in ſome 
places extends 5 leagues from the ore. The northernmoſt of them lies in 8 12% and 
the ſouthernmoſt in 6 64“ north latitude. It appears that the dangers bounding thoſe 
iſlands to the northward extend up to 80 23 latitude North. The Pelew iſlands are in- 
habited; the longitude of their center, dh * Wenn on board the London, 1783, 
is 1335 35 Eaſt of London. 

About 45 leagues to the North e e iſlands, ſo named 


by the Warwick in 1761, e Tens e een TIP ee 
8 ger B ſeen or known. = 


REMARKS on a PASSAGE wapz 1s Taz SHIP ADMIRAL POCOCK, 
FROM- MANILLA To POOLO LAUT, BY THE WAY or SOOLOO; 
IN THE MoxTas OF APRIL, Mar, anD Juxz. 


« ALTHOUGH we | coaſted Lev the ſouth ide of Mindoro, I can OM but little 
concerning it; only that with an offing of 5 leagues, no danger is to be found ; 
nearer we did not go, as the wind was moſtly at N. E. we could not paſs between the 
northernmoſt iſlands off the eaſt end of Mindoro and it, becauſe we did not keep Min- 
doro properly aboard ; we wete therefore obliged to paſs between the two northernmoſt 
ol thoſe iſlands (called Cuyo, from the name of the largeſt) which though out of the 
common track, we nevertheleſs found very ſafe. The ſhores of thoſe we paſſed were very 
bold, as we had not leſs than 36 fathoms within a mile of the beach: the ſhips in com- 
pany falling to leeward were obliged to go between the ſouthernmoſt of the Cuyo iſlands, 
and although they ſaw the rocks under them for ſome time, they got through very ſafe. 
As we ſtretched to the eaſtward we paſſed the north end of Cuyo within 5 leagues; it is 
of conſiderable extent, and one of the moſt fertile of the Philippine iſlands, producing 
much rice and other grain. The wind hanging between the North and Eaſt, we endea- 
voured to gain the ſouth-weſt Coaſt of the iſland Pax av (it being a weather ſhore), which 
weeelfefted this ie bes about 25 leagues to. the c of Cre, and is mer 


larger 


£0 I 
larger than it; in paſſing by to the ſouthward we did not fail nearer than 5 or 6 leagues 
off the ſhore of this coaſt, frequently ſounded, but never got ground ; the land in gene- 
ral is high: before we loſt ſight of Panay we ſaw the ſouth-weſt head land of the iſland 


Nz6Ros about 15 leagues diſtant, and ſhortly after a long low ifland called Dugamet * ; 


we were at ſuch a diſtance that I cannot ſay any thing worth notice concerning either 
of theſe, 


« About 28 leagues to the ſouthward of Dugamet we ſaw part of the north-weſt ſide ' 


eee bearing about N. E. by E. to S. E. 10 or 12 leagues, which 
ſhore we kept on board with an offing of 3 or 4 leagues (though we could not get 
ground) till we were abreaſt of Alimpapan Point, the ſouth-weſt extreme of the iſland. 
About 7 leagues to the northward of this point the Revenge frigate watered in a ſmall 
bight, where the ſhore is ſo very bold that ſne almoſt tailed on the rocks, when ſhe was in 


anchoring ground. This watering place lies exactly in latitude 7? 25' North; the peo- 


ple that went on ſhore dig not. diſcover the leaſt ſign of human inhabitants. 


which we ſaw, when we were a little to the ſouthward of the above-mentioned watering 
place, bearing S. S. W. about 7 leagues; it makes in two low diſtin hummocks. We 
left BAsILAV (a large iſland), about 7 or 8 leagues to the ſouth- eaſtward, and got no 


« From net point we ſteered for the iſlands that are called the Hanses Eans, : 


ground till we were within 4 leagues of the Hare's Ears, when we got 47 fathoms, ſand; 


the Hare's Ears bearing W. by S. + S. we had regular ſoundings cloſe in, viz. from 47 
to 35, 33, 28, 27, 25 fathoms, and ſo on to 13 fathoms, when the Ears bore W. 


3 miles: our pinnace was ſent to ſound cloſe to the beach of the Hare's Ears and 


Peelas, and found the ſoundings der to: decreaſe to 3 fathoms within « piltol ſhoe 


ol it. 


e PEL As is «low ifand terminating to the ſouthward in a point, but the north end 
has a high hill on it, which makes it remarkable; it bears about E. S. E. of the Hare's 
Ears, 4 or 5 leagues: between them, mid channel, is the paſſage to Solos; you may go to 
the weſtward of the Hare's Ears without all, but it would not be prudent to ſail nearer 


than 5 leagues of it, for fear of ſuch an accident as the Griſin met with; nor ſhould 


you be much farther to the weſtward of it than 7 leagues, as there are ſome banks but 
little known. Between. Peelas and the Hare's Ears the tides are ſtrong, and pretty re- 
gular, a little North of the Ears is a ſmall iſland called Jing; there is a ſmall iſland 
likewiſe South of the Ears and oppoſite Peclas ; and off its d well end ey is a reef of 
rocks, extending near 2 miles from the ſhore. 
In the channel, I have abovementioned, we had not leſs than 8 1 ; = we 
were abreaſt of the middle of Peelas we ſaw the iſland SooLoo about 16 or 18 leagues 
diſtant bearing S. S. W. From the time we were within 7 leagues South of Peelas till we 


were within 4 miles of Sooloo, we had no ground. We anchored on the north ſide of ' - 


ei, name appears to be wrong ; atleaſt no ſuch iſland is found in the Charts, 


| 


Sooloo, 
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Sooloo, where water and proviſions are to be got; but the firength and irregularity of 
the tides, together with the foulneſs of the ground, do not encourage any one to come 


to on that fide, if they can get round into the road where the Capital is on the weſt ſide 


of the ifland. In this road you have good anchoring in g, 10, or 13 fathoms, within a 


mile of the ſhore, N. W of the road 3 or 4 miles lie two or three fmall iſlands which 
afford ſome ſhelter, but the road is quite open to a S. W. wind. Here you may pet 
good beef at 10 dollars a bullock; and 3, ſometimes 4 fowls for a rupee : it abounds with 
roots, and all tropical fruits: as the natives are Mahometans there is not a hog on the 
iſland ; but you have vaſt plenty of fiſh in the road. Europeans that go to Soolo can- 
not be too careful in their connexions with the people; they are ſo vindictive that they 


will uſe the cri on the lighteſt affront. —Thus far on our paſſage we always found the 
currents ſetting to the northward. = 


* Wins Soto we filed berween South 8. E. d we got clear of ih the Socloo 


Iſlands, the principal of which are North and South Cubingan, Seeaſee, Lepac and Tapaan, 
all of which we left on our ſtarboard hand; theſe are all high, except the two laſt: the 


Cubingans bore as we paſſed them N. 80? W. and N. 70 W. We. continued our 


courſe to the ſouthward, ſteering for the middle of the ſtraits formed by the Iſland 


Borneo on the Weſt and Czleb#s on the Eaſt; we did not chooſe to go near the Coaſt of 
Borneo until we were in latitude 20 24' North, as the coaſt to the northward is little 
known. We then ſaw part of it bearing S. W. by W. 6 or 8 leagues; we ſounded, but 
got no ground. In 1* 34' north latitude, we made Three Rocks very ſcraggy, bearing 
S. W. + W. and W. N. W. + N. about 7 or 8 miles off; the Coaft of Borneo at the 
ſame time bore from S. by W. + W. to S. S. W. + W. 8 or 9 leagues. To this time 
from our leaving Soolo we had the winds variable and light, the weather in general 
pleaſant; the current ſtrong to the northward. In o 30 North, we ſaw the north end 
of Celebes, bearing N. 70˙ E. and” at the fame time the Coaſt of Borneo N. N. W. = 
W. diſtant 10 or 11 leagues from each; ſounded, but got no ground. We now found 
the current ſhift, ſetting ſtrong to the ſouthward. 

« In o 45 north latitude is a headland on Borneo called Cayz GrsszLs. In o· 517 
we ſaw Car E Tamoar on Celebes bearing N. 75* E. about 10 leagues: an iſland at 


the ſame time on that coaſt called the South Watcher, bore N. 74* E. 7 or 8 leagues. 


From the time we were firſt in ſight of Celebẽs till we got into the latitude of 
2* o' South we ſteered moſtly S. W. and ſometimes to the weſtward, notwithſtanding 


we found it difficult to quit that coaſt, ſo very ſtrong and conſtant were the caſterly 
currents. About 2* O“ South we loſt ſight of Celebẽs ſteering W. by N. acroſs the 


ſtraits in order to gain the Borneo ſhore, which is quite clear, and has regular ſoundings 
and tides, with good anchoring ground. In ſtretching over we made the iſlands called 
Taz LiTTLE Po$TILLIONS ( Paternofters) ; we ſaw but 4 iſlands, which were the northern- 
moſt, and appeared very low, We went to the northward of all, and although ſome 
draughts do.not take notice of dangers about theſe iſlands, we ſaw ſeveral very. low ſand 


* 


banks, ine niche Ges off cher He pied iba and ſome reefs of rocks : theſe 


# 
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dangers lie to the N. W. of the iſlands about 7 or 8 miles. The Poſtillions ſpread 
from Eaſt to Welt 16 leagues, which is conſiderably more than is given them in any 
.draughts. 

e After failing about 7 leagues Weſt from the weſternmoſt of the Poſtillions, we got 
ground 30 fathoms, ſand and ſhells; when we had ſhoaled our water to 19 fathoms we 
flaw the Coaſt of Borneo bearing from W. S. W + S. to W. N. W. 7 or 8 leagues, the 
land rather low than otherwiſe, The ſoundings from hence to Poolo Laut are very re- 
gular and. good ; from 4 to 10 leagues, the depths being in general 11, 13, 14, 16, 18 fa- 


thoms ; and you will not deepen it to 20 till you have loſt ſight of the ns unleſs indeed 


on ſome part of the coaſt where the land is higher than ordinary. 


« In 2» 13! we were abreaſt of a pretty large river called . its en- 


trance bore W. S. W. 2 S. of us about 6 leagues diſtance in 15 fathoms. In 2 17 


South we ſaw breakers off the deck bearing S, by E. to S. E. 5 leagues diſtance; at the 
ſame time a long bank of dry ſand was ſeen from the maſthead, bearing E. 2 S. 4 or 5 
| leagues: off the ſouth end of the ſand we ſaw a reef of rocks with breakers on them 


very high ; they appeared .to us almoſt joining to the bank. Borneo at this time was 
bearing W. S. W. 7 leagues, and we were in 17 fathoms : much about the ſame time we 
faw a ſand bearing S. by W. 6 or 7 leagues, the ſouthernmoſt extreme of Borneo in ſight 


bearing S. W. by S. ſo that I think this ſand is not more than 3 or-4 miles from the 


Borneo ſhore. © By a good obſervation the ſand with breakers lie in latitude 4 210 


South, WW the ſhore; its extent, I believe, minen 


than a mile. 
In 2537 South we ſaw the north end of Poolo Laut bearing 8. W. by S. 10 or 


12 leagues ; this part of the iſland is by much the higheſt. 


% About 15 leagues farther to the ſouthward, we ſaw a ſimall iſland from the avs N 
head bearing S. S. W. 7 leagues.—In latitude 3* 40“ South lie three ſmall iſlands about 
5 leagues to the eaſtward of Poolo Laut; a little to the ſouthward of them are two 
others about a league aſunder, and not more than 2 or 3 leagues from the Poolo Laut 
more: we anchored within 2 or 3 leagues of theſe laſt-mentioned iſlands in 16 fathoms, 

and lay ſome time with a ſtrong ſoutherly wind, and a current ſetting conſtantly to the north- 
ward at near 2 knots an hour: and although we had the ſouth-weſt extreme of Borneo 


in view ſeveral- days, we could not get round it, for here it was we Joſt our regular 


- tides. Finding all our efforts of getting to the ſouthward vain, it was thought neceſſary 


to try for a place to recruit our ſtock of water before we- perſevered farther, Our 
draughts lay down a bay in 39 24/ South, on Poolo Laut, but of which they gave us no 


account; however, as we were very ſhort of water, we were determined to look in there, 


and luckily ſucceeded; as ſome one or other coming after us may be reduced to the 
——B 4 nope deſcribe this bay, © 
12 « It 


_ 
__ 
3 
N 
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b thoſe. berrees. Monk and Eat. 


und ſo extenſive that the navy of England might birth in it: the only precaution ne- 


ceſſary in going in is to give the point (which bounds the bay to the eaſtward) a birth 
of 1 mile, at which diſtance you will round it in 8, 9, or 10 fathoms. When the 
point is fairly rounded, a ſmall iſland full of trees will prefent itſelf to your view, which is 
about 4 miles up the bay from the point, and within two cables length of it you have 
4 fathoms water: it is ſurrounded with ſhoals extending about 30 or 40 yards from it; 
nothing is to be got on this iſland nor on the ſhore near it. The watering and wooding 
place is over on the weſt {ide of the bay, under the higheſt land, where you may anchor 
in 6 fathoms 1 f mile from the ſhore, The ſbundings, from the point I have mentioned 
quite acroſs to the watering place, are very regular: the point bears from it E. by S. + 8. 
about 5 leagues, and the iſland above deſcribed S. E. 4 leagues. There are numbers of 
wild hogs, wild deer, and great plenty of oiſters; a few oranges (like thoſe of Seville) 
were found in the woods. We did not ſee any thing that looked like an habitation. As 
ſoon as our water was completed (the wind till hanging from the ſouthward) we at- 
tempted a paſſage between Poolo Laut and Borneo, hoping we might be able to tide it 
through, if we found it navigable ; we fucceeded according to our moſt ſanguine expec- 
tations, till we got within 3 or 4 leagues of the opening to the fouthward ; there we 
found ſo many ſhoals that all our perſeverance was to no purpoſe ; we got aground on an 
vgly bank in one of our trials, which, with the irregularity of the tides and the great 
fickneſs and mortality that prevailed, made us think of looking for a place of proper 
refreſhment ; none nearer than Sooloo we knew of that could be gained, accordingly we 
bore away for Sooloo. But before I deſcribe our voyage back, I ſhall ſay ſomething 
of the inner paſſage between Poolo Laut and Borneo, in which we miſcarried. . 

« The northernmoſt point of Poolo Laut, which you muſt round to get into the 
ſtraits, is ſurrounded by a great many rocks, ſand banks, and breakers : however you may 
come within + mile of the reef that is off this point, and have. 3 + fathoms; the point 
ſhould not have above gne mile birth, for towards the Borneo ſide there is a large mud 
bank that extends to the firſt point of Borneo (from the entrance, and more than two 
thirds acroſs the ſtraits, towards the Poolo Laut ſhore), which is quite bold, ſo that you 
may come within a cable's length of ic for 6 or 7 miles up. The Borneo fide is equally 
bold, after you are paſt the firſt point, which preſents itſelf when you have fairly entered 
the ſtraits. The ſoundings in the mid-channel are +, 4, 5 and 6 fathoms, mud. The 
rides. were very irregular whilſt we were there ; for ſometimes it was flood in the middle 
of the paſſage, when it was + ebb in ſhore; it ſometimes ran 16 hours to the northward, 
and bur 4 or 5 to the ſouthward. About 2 miles farther than we went, is a freſh water 
„ Woes our eee puma ons: He ap, Jug ie at, Gore 
a human track. 

« On bearing away from Poolo Laut to Sooloo (in Auguſt and September) we did 

$ | | not 
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not ſee any thing on the Coaſt of Borneo till we were in latitude 20 200 South, then we 


ſaw the ſand I mentioned in our paſſage from Sooloo, which lies near the ſhore, We 


did not perceive the other dangers becauſe we had the Borneo ſhore more on board. In 


latitude 1 35 South we were abreaſt of Paſfir River, up which there is a Dutch ſettle - 


ment frequented by the Macaſſar people, Hitherto we had the winds, between the 
South and Eaſt, pretty conſtant and ſtrong. Near the latitude o“ 54' South off the 
Coaſt of Borneo, runs a flat where we ſhoaled our water from 12 to 5 fathoms, in 1+ 
miles drift on ſhore ; it lies off a point from which we were about 7 or 8 miles; our boat 


- ſounded 2 miles within the ſhip, but had not leſs than 4 3 fathoms. After we had paſſed 


this flat we did not ſee the Coaſt of Borneo again until we were in latitude o“ 36' 
North; then we ſaw Cape Gyſſels bearing W. by N. 8 or 9 leagues. Very ſoon after 
ve ſaw great part of Celebes bearing from E. N. E. to 8. E. by E. 12 leagues; at the 
ſame time Cape Gyſſels bore N. W. 8 leagues; no ground at 33 fathoms. 

Ever ſince we were in latitude 1* 0/ South, the current hes for Mang bo dhe ach» 
ward, and the wind conſtantly been vecring from Eaſt to W. by S. it being ſeldom 
to the northward. We continued in ſight of Borneo and Celebes till we got into 2* 117 
north latitude, when we loſt ſight of the land entirely, and did not ſee it again till we 
were in latitude 4 14' North. Two iſlands were deſcried from the maſt-head bearing 


north-eaſterly at ſun ſet, which was about 2 hours after the eaſternmoſt bore N. by E. 
and the opening between them bore N. + W. 6 or 7 leagues: high land making in three 


hummocks bore at the ſame time W. by N. 10 leagues. As we had. little or no wind 
that night, we were ſet conſiderably to the weſtward, for at day-light ſaw the ſame iſlands 
bearing to the eaſtward of N. E. and a conſiderable tract of land appeared to the weſt- 
ward ſtretching from W. by N. to North: that part which lay to the weſtward of N. W. 
was very high. Sand- banks were likewiſe ſeen growing circular from Weſt to N. W. 


and North; there was a ſmall one to the ſouthward with rocks off one end of it, not 


more than 1 + mile diſtant, though we had no ground at 100 fathoms. When theſe ſands, 


c. were ſeen we were in latitude 4* 25' North by a very good obſervation. It was 


owing to exceſſive ſtrong weſterly currents, and the light winds we met with, that we 
got over on this ſhore ; for, as I have elſewhere obſerved, the eaſt Coaſt of Borneo is 


little known to the northward of the Equator. By a lucky breeze ſpringing up from 


the S. W. we got clear of this ugly ſituation, but it was two days before we could get 


out of ſight of the iſlands; and, notwithſtanding we ſteered N. E. and E. N. E. and 


ſometimes Eaſt, we in 6 days ſaw the fame land again, ſo ſtrong and conſtant were the 
currents to the weſtward. Whenever we had wind it generally came in ſhort ſqualls, 
chiefly from the 8. W. but we had a tedious intervals of calms. Thirteen days after we 
firſt loſt ſight of the ſands and iſlands we again ſaw them; ſometimes after ſteering N. E. 
for 3 or 4 days we uſed to find by our, obſervations that we had loſt perhaps 12 or 14 


Vo 32 2 | | | We 


t 9. 


e We were almoſt reduced en ſprung 
up from the ſouthward, at which time the land that bore of us 14 days before W. by N. 
was then bearing N. W. With this long wiſhed-for breeze we ſteered E. N. E. and 
having run on that courſe 51 miles we ſaw a conſiderable tract of land (in fome reſpect 
like Sooloo) with ſeveral little iſlands near it. We found upon enquiry that the large 
iſland is called TAvzE-TAvxx; it bore North 12 or 14 leagues; its ſouth ſide lies in 5* 37/ 
north latitude, and bears from Sooloo about W. by S. 20 leagues. The iſlands and ſands 
we ſaw are belonging to a chain of them that ſtretch S. W. from Tavee-tavee to Bor- 
neo, in like manner as the Sooloo iſlands ſtretch from towards Tavee-tavce. 
: « From Tavee-tavee we ſtood to the eaſtward until the weft end of Sooloo bore 
N. + W. (it making like a rump) we then hauled to* the northward; it is not ſafe to 
ſteer to the northward of Eaſt (after Tavee-tavee bears as far to the northward as 
N. N. W.) until you bring Sooloo to the bearings above mentioned. If it is ſo thick 
| that Sooloo cannot be ſeen, you muſt ſhut in Lepac with Seeaſee, two of the ſouthernmoſt 
Sooloo. iſlands & the former is rather low, the other high; the higheſt part of Secaſce 
will bear of you N. by W. when Lepac is ſhut in, theſe two iſlands do. not ſeem above 
3 or 4 miles aſunder. Your courſe when theſe are paſſed is N. N. W. you may con- 
tinue ſteering ſo till you get in 20 fathoms, which will not be until you are within 4 
miles of Sooloo. Then ſteer W. N. W. for the weſt end of the iſland, keeping in 11, 
12 or 13 fathoms water; as ſoon as you have rounded the point, giving it 1+ mile 
birth, you will ſee a little iſland, for which ſteer ; if it has a mile birth it is ſufficient 
(ſhips have gone within it) ; about 5 miles farther eaſtward is Sooloo * 
uM F gol North.“ 


/ 


Tas VALENTINE” INSTRUCTIONS, IN 1761, rox SAILING FROM GOAT ISLAND, 
| vA LUCONIA To SOOLOO, 'anD FROM THENCE, | 
THROUGH THE STRAITS or MACASSAR, ro r STRAITS or SAPY. 


HE Is.and Lunaw is high, and has ſeveral iſlands and dangers on the eaſt fide ; 
Goar IsLand lies off its north point; and about 7 leagues to the N. W. of it, is 

5 ſaid to be a bank which ought to be e e e ee eee 
draughts.— See page o. 

About S. by W. from Luban Bes Point Calevits, on Alas Is e 
13* ag North. Sailing from it you are to ſteer S. W. about 2 leagues, to paſs the firſt 
bluff point adjoining. to Calavite ; and having paſſed it ſome diſtance, you muſt keep 
a leagues to ſea, and from thence ſteer S. E ſnore at the ſame diſ- 
* tance, 
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tance, and having got about 8 leagues from Calavite, you will «legs pang lt | 
land of Minposo, and in the middle of this opening the land is ſomewhat plain; before 
you reach it, you will ſee a point with two ſmall hills, the outermoſt whereof- appears 


like an iſland; and from it and the point is the beginning of a bay ſtretching 2 leagues 
from-point to point ; the point on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the bay appears likewiſe to ter- 


minate in a low iſland, though probably it is not one; from it run our the ſhoals of | 
| Mamburas, which ſtretch above a league into the ſea. 

If it be thought requiſite to coaſt the iſland more minutely, the Gohoving directions 
nr the courſe from Point Calavite to PAl a0 is firſt South 1 f league; then 
E. by S. 3 leagues; failing from thence apt nn ur 
you to Tubili and Mamburao. | 

Tosi Bay is very deceitful on account of tie ke ad AE a 
at dhe diſtance of $ leagues S. E. by S. is Poixr Doxoo in 12* 33“ latitude north, be- 
tween which are the Rivers of Mamburao, Santa Cruz, and Amnay. To the weſt of Point 
Dongon at 2 leagues diſtance lies a ſhoal called the BAN ES br Aro, which runs N. E. 
by N. and S. W. by S. 7 leagues long, and ſcarce 2 broad. Within Point Dongon is 
the bay of Usvanca, called alſo Mampong, from a river of that name near one of the 
points. This bay is very deceitful and unſafe. The coaſt from it ſtretches S. E, by S. 
to the Lake of Jim. In the ſame courſe from the entrance of the Bay of Uſuanga to 
the town of Ililim, is a ſhoal of about 2 leagues in extent. There is a beach of 4 or 5 
leagues from the town of llilim, to the port of Mangerin, which port is very ſafe; at 4 
leagues diſtance from it is the Lake of Ilim made between the iſlands of that name, and 
the main of Mindoro, by a river cloſe to the iſlands, which are three in number, and 
lie off 'Point Buxxuncan, or the ſouth point of Mindoro, whoſe latitude is 12%, 7/ 
North. The iſlands lic Eaſt and Weſt, the eaſternmoſt is the largeſt; that of Ilim 
about 4 or 5 leagues in circuit; and cloſe to it on the Weſt is another ſmall one of a 
league in circumference, called AmBzLonG : bath are uninhabited, and lie in 129 42“ 
North. 
| — thes inde 16.5. E. ar tp be fire of clewing the api, wht fads | 
from the eaſternmoſt 7 leagues, it muſt be S. E. by S. Having cleared them, if you ſteer. 
S. E. it will carry you in a ſhort time into ſight of Paxar, which you will coaſt ſteering; 
South as it lies, to PoinT Naso, or Neafog, in 10* 12' North, whence the land trenches. 
away to the north- eaſt ward. The north-weſt point of Panay is named Porot, and lies 
in 11* 22/ North; 2 + leagues to the northward. of it are two iſlands named Carubaes,, 
and to the ſouthward of the point is its bay open to the Weſt, a league wide at the 
mouth, and 2 in circuit: ta the S. W. of Point Potol, cloſe. to it, are two iſlands, and; 
two others off Point Naſo. 

Lou may vefiture 6 leagues off the coaſt, but not much farther, for fear of the rocks 
Oe bales bo dang. te hr 


* 
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but it is moſt eligible to keep within a league or 2 of the ſhore. The iſland of Panay 
in general is very high land; bur when you come up with low land, you will be with- 


in 6 or 7 leagues of Point Naſo, where is good freſh water. 
Sailing from Point Naſo you muſt ſteer S. E. which courſe will carry you to Nzcros 


” IJstanp, 12 leagues from Naſo; and keeping within 2 or 3 leagues of it, you will purſue 


its direction S. S. E. 4 or 5 leagues, and thence ſteer South, which will carry you to 
Porr GALERa *, on Mindanao, which is 24 leagues diſtant, and in 7* 5 5/ latitude. From 
the Point of Negros, doubling Point Galera to the S. W. by W. at 1 league diſtance, 
is the Port of St. Maria, which is 1 league wide at the mouth and 3 in circumference. 
Sailing from hence S. S. W. along ſhore to Point ALiNPAPAN, which is above 10 
leagues diſtant, in 7 8/, north latitude, you will paſs by many towns and rivers, at ſome 
of which are harbours. When you are up with Alinpapan point you will ſee to ſouth- 
ward two very high iſlands, named from their appearance the Haxz's EAxs, in 6* 457 
latitude. It will be proper to paſs to the weſtward of them, and the other iſlands which 


ſtretch in a line to Jolo, Solo, or SooLoo, which is very high, and may be ſeen at the 


ſame time with the Hare's Ears. The port of Sogloo is on the welt ſide of the iſland; 
oppoſite to the mouth, about a league diſtance, are ſome rocks dry at low water, on 


which at other times the ſea breaks ; there is a good paſſage on either ſide into the har- 
.bour. Somewhat to the northward of the port is another iſland, and upon Sooloo oppo- 


ſite to it, a ſmall bay. That part of the iſland on the ſouth fide of the port is a high 
mountain divided by low land from the inland mountains, and to the ſouthward of it is a 
high iſland a little diſtance from the ſouth end of Sooloo. nne 
ſmall bay above mentioned is a ridge of mountains. | 

The proper courſe from Sooloo is S. by E. or S. 8. E. fo es to fall in with the north 
part of CzLzpts about Stroomen Point, to the eaſtward whereof is a town named Bool, and 
in it one Dutch man; near here is a rock, with 3 fathoms, on which an Engliſh ſhip 
ſtruck about an hour after WWW 
thoms. 

—— is very remarkable by ſeveral white cliffs on a point like an iſland, 
which at firſt appeared like great walls. To the weſtward of this is another point named 
„ 
TN ee eee To. 

en en be e un le for Any Grauns, 


e on Borneo, paſſing to the ſouthward of the Six Mandi, which are dry 


only at low water. To the S. W. of them ſome draughts lay CT ends, 


| bur by the Dutch they are to the north-weſtward of the TON 


This wuſt mean Point: Gerda. | 
1 A —— 


.tioned by ſeveral navigators. | The 
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The Coast or Boxnzo, from Gyſſels Cape to Paſir Brava, „ 
and is ſaid to be a bold high ſhore; from thence the draughts are ſufficiently minute for 
your guidance, ſailing along ſhore till a-breaſt of Parnamooking, or Pannamookan; you may 

- then ſteer South, which will carry you between Pooro Lav and the Triangles (the Three 


Alike) in a channel with ſoundings from 15 to 20 fathoms, giving a good birth to ſome © 
mall iſlands which lie to the eaſtward of Poolo Laut; the fame courſe continued will 
bring you between Nogſſa Comba, called alſo Noo Selima, and Rotterdam Iſlands. A S. E. 
by S. courſe from Rotterdam Ifland carries you through the channel between the Parzx 
NosTzxs, and Poſtilions, which is about 20 miles wide, into ſight of Goonong Apy, though 
wil be elgpble, aficr peing Wann keep a point more to the ſouthward if the . 
Goonong-Apy, a high iſland double peaked at top, is a remarkable volcano which 17 
lies about 1 league from the north-eaſt part of Sumbawa. | 1 : 44 
| 3% 
| 7 10 
Tas STRAITS ro rn R EAST or JAVA, 1 
STRAITS or BALLY, LOMBOCK, ALASS, s APT, &. 5 1 


E have already given general inſtructions for ſhips bound to any of theſe ſtraits, 
viz. pages 66 and 67, for thoſe who are coming from Europe, and page 518, 
for ſhips which, from Poolo Aore, are croſſing the Java Sea to paß through them. 
The STRrAits or BaLLy, between the iſland of the ſame name and that of Java, are 

the weſternmoſt of all, and their entrance is eaſily known. Ballembcang on the weſt ſide 

of the Straits cannot likewiſe be miſtaken; you may anchor there with Goningam South, in 
56 or 7 fathoms water: after you get this length it will be very neceſſary to attend the 
ſhift of the ſtream, ſo as to take the beginning of it to weigh with, which with the aſſiſt- 
ance of your boats, though it ſhould be calm, will carry you through. Keep nearly mid - 

The tides here ſer ſtronger,” ſays the captain of the Oferly, © than thoſe I have 
met with in any other ſtraits, having found them to run 6 knots an hour : cate, therefore, 
ſhould be had not to come too cloſe to any of the points, as the tide rounds the bay with 


| great violence, and ſome ſhigs have been in danger for the want of this attention. | Sl | 
I have particularly remarked on theſe coaſts, as well as amongſt the iſlands betwix& . 
dem and Borneo, before a ſluft of the ſtream, a calm has ſucceeded, which, if properly Te 


7; 5 


| anended to hen there is anchoring ground, nnn beſides. onthe 
danger. 

-— Paſting theſe Straits for China, Licek paniceler notice of the ſhoal * 

and Pondy. It is a very dangerous reef covered at high water, but in the S. E. Mon- 

ſoon it is at no time very viſible. Ships that ſail betwixt Pondy and Gilan muſt 
very near itz and yet the paſſage is very good on either fide the ſhoal, when it can be 
| ſeen, or its fituation well known. When this reef bears S. 31? E. the ſouth- eaſt part of 

Madufa is bearing N. 170 E. and the ſouth part of Gilan S. 35* E. | 

«Tn turning into the channel, between the iſlands and Madura for Samanab, you may 
ſtand toward the iſlands to 13 or 14 fathoms, and toward Madura fide to 10 fathoms ; 
but you cannot enter the bay of Samanab, though you may anchor before i it, on the north 
ſhore, in 6 or 7 fathoms : you get freſh; water, and other refreſhments of the * who 
have a fort here: cloſe round the point, in the bay there are ſeveral ſprings. - 

„ The Oferty anchored in 5 fathoms, blue mud; the ſouth point of "AY 
W. 13? S. the point forming the bay of ditto, N. 23* W. the Dutch fort, N. 33* W. 
the ſouth-eaſt part of Mn, Eaſt: Gilan iſland E. 4 S. diſtant from we neareſt ſhore 
2 miles. 

« To go between Pondy and Madura, you muſt keep the former cloſe on board, it 
being very flat, for more than + over, between both iſlands; you will not have leſs than 
11 or 12 fathoms within a mile If Pondy. In paſſing Gilan iſland I would not haul up 
for Pondy till I was the length of the weſt end, and then ſteer for the point of the 
iſland. nn ſhoal o 4 or 5 fathoms, as you haul to the iind 20 vil 
deepen.” 

M. D'. Après, ſpeaking of the Straits of Bally, juſtly gives the preference to the Straits 
Of Lombock, but he only indicates them and we muſt have 8 wn to other Gs 
for their deſcription. _ 

Tun STRAITS or Lomock are formed by the iſland of Bally to the Weſt, and that 
of Lombock to the Eaſt. The ſouth entrance is eaſily known by the large iſland, 
called Banditti iſland, which lies in it, near the weſt ſide: the ridge of that iſland is very 
like a barn, appearing, at the diſtance it is firſt ſeen, ſharp at the top, with the ſides 
chalky like the cliffs of our forelands: off the ends of Banditty, as you near it and open 
che paſſage between that and Bally, in paſſing to the north- eaſt there are many rocks 
and iſlots. This iſland, according to Captain William Frazer's ſeries of aſtronomical 
obſervations, is in 1150 36 Eaſt longitude from London, and 8 46 latitude South. © 

The peaks of Bally and Lombock are another fore mark to diſtinguiſh the latter 
ſtraits from the others; at 7 or 8 leagues from the coaſt, theſe peaks are both ſeen at 
the ſame time, when off the entrance. The Peak of Bally is à ſingle ſharp-pointed 
mountain, which, when bearing N. by W. is exactly in the centre of the opening of the 
ſtraits: the Peak of Lombeck, which is double, bears then N. E. + N. and is ſeen topping. 

; over 
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over the weſtern highland of the iſle. CR Otis. of it, and 
may be deſcried at ſea 24 or 25 leagues. - 
Theſe ſtraits are extremely ſteep on either ſhore, and in the faireſt and Galeſt paſſage 
for any ſhip there are no ſoundings. The great ripplings you will ſee in entering are 
uncommon, and have cauſed the generality of people to form ideas of rapid tides, which, 
Joined to the want of ſoundings, and of being liable to be becalmed by the high land, 
makes them dread apparent danger as real. 

The ſtraits of Lombock are ſhort, as the eaſt point of Bally may be ſeen from 
Banditti iſland. There is a flux and' reflux, though we are not acquainted with the 
flowings, nor the time of high water, at full and change: but a ſhip not hauling too 
ſoon round Lombock, and keeping mid-channel betwixt Banditti and Lombock, let 
the ſtream be which way it will, there can be no danger; and if it blows, it will ſoon 
carry her clear. In light winds it would not be adviſable to haul too ſoon for the Bally 
ſhore, till well paſt Banditti iſland, and then to round Bally point pretty cloſe, as the 
ſhore is bold and very clear. 

- Leſt any ſhould be tempted, from the inviting appearance of Bally Bay, without trial 
of the ſoundings, to enter it, it is neceſſary to inform them that the navigator to whom 
we owe this account is of opinion there is no anchoring for ſhips. *I ſent my boats a 
ſounding about 2 miles from the ſhore,” ſays this gentleman, © and had no ſoundings ; 
of which not being fatisfied, as I ſaw ſeveral prows in the bottom of the bay, near the 
ſhore, I went the day following myſelf, and not a mile from the ſhore, on the north ſide, 
had 150 fathoms rocky ground, and within a little more than a cable's length 68 fa- 
ee coral.” 

| Fourteen or fifteen leagues eaſtward of the Straits of Lombock are the STrarrs or 
Vm, and the ſhore between them is for the moſt part a ſandy beach, without any 
viſible danger. A few leagues to the eaſtward of the ſouth-weſt point of Lombock lies a 
deep bay or inlet, and off the weſt point of the penn clans ſome ſtraggling rocks above 
water, 2 or 3 miles from ſhore. | 
Tur Straits oy ALass extend 16 leagues N. N. E. and S. S. W. the iſland dune 
bounds them on the Eaſt and Lomboct iſland on the Weſt: Sumbawa is very high and 
rugged; the inland hills are covered with wood; its ſouth-weſt point in 8? 49“ latitude 
South, ſtretches about 4 or 4+ leagues farther to the South than the ſouth-eaſt point of 
Lombock iſland, which is moderately high, with white cliffs along the coaſt for a great 
way to the weſtward. This ſouth-weſt won is very much reſembling the South Fore- 
land. 

In coming into theſe ſtraits from the ſouthward, it is | beſt to keep neareſt the Lom- 
dock ſhore, where you will ſooner get into ſoundings, and much better anchor- 

ground, than on the Sumbawa coalt, which is found rocky and ſteep to all through the 
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When the ſouth-eaſt point of Lombock bears W. N. W. and the ſouth-weſt point of 
Sumbawa S. E. by S. you will then have ground between 64 and 70 fathoms, coarſe 
ſand and coral, diſtance off the Lombock ſhore 2 + or 3 miles. There, in caſe of its 
falling calm, or the tide ſetting againſt you, you may come to with a kedge or light 
anchor, in very fine holding ground. There are ſoundings a little farther to the ſouth- 
ward, mn Fre. e e e 
rocky bottom. 

JFF mn... . n 
a high canoe without a ſail, and diſtant from the main land about + mile. When 
you come to round the point, you will open a very fine deep bay which the Vanſittart, 
in 1780, called Lombeck Bay, and where the anchor is good, and well ſheltered 
from the ſoutherly wind ; they found it to blow very ſtrong through the day, and a very 
© ſtrong tide ſetting in with it. The ſoundings are regularly decreaſing from 55 fathoms, 
as you approach the north part of the bay and the Eambock ſhore, to any depth of 

water you pleaſe, fine, {tiff ſandy bottom; leaving 5 fathoms two cables length from 
the rocks, which extend along the ſhore for ſeveral miles to the northward and ſouth- 
ward of Bally town; they are moſtly dry at low water, and diſtant from the beach about 
two cables length: inſide of them is a fine ſandy bottom, where the large Malay prows 
lay to take in their cargoes, chiefly rice and paddy, for the adjacent iſlands. A great 
many of the nutmeg and cloves for ſale were ſeen there, but it was not ſuppoſed they were 
the produce of the country. 

BALLY Tow is delightfully ſituated in Lombock nend, om che fide of u finall river, 

Where the Vanſittart watered ; it was exceedingly convenient for the purpoſe, having only 
about 100 yards to roll their caſks to where they are filled. The boat may lay cloſe to 

the beach, if flood-tide, abreaſt of the place you roll your caſks to. Care muſt be taken 

WO ng e ee 
ter-flood again. | 

. in ſhore is regular, riſing in ſpring-tides 12 or 13 
feet; high water on full and change days at + paſt 9 o clock. ; 

In the ſouth entrance of the ftraits, the current or tide is very irregular, both in 
reſpect to its courſe and times of ſhifting ; however it is pretty ſtrong, and from 2 to 
31 knots per hour. When you are fairly entered into the ſtraits, you have then a 
regular current ſetting N. N. E. and S. S. W. all through the ſtraits, but by far ſtronger 
a as: one ene tons ——W ien [x..cunmeel 
ORE IS 

The inhabitants were wy Sadly ei de 1 met with in 
the eaſtern countries, or indeed any where elſe. The Vaſttart was plentifully ſupplied 
with bullocks, buffaloes, goats, fowls, ducks, remarkable fine rice, 'Sago-flour, &c. 
Fruit of all forts' exceedingly reaſonable ; COT OAT 2 I EREN CIENRINALE: 
The 


0 
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The natives were fond of red cloth, muſkets, knives, &c. . 


cattle for them: however, cheap cutlery of the large fort is the beſt and ſureſt article to 


procure fowls, fruits, or any thing in the ſmall way. | 
Half-way up the ſtraits lies a low iſland on the Lombock ſhore, off which runs out 

a reef to the ſouth-caſtward, about 1 4 mile from it. The ſtraits are made narrower at 
* this place by a cluſter of iſlands on the Sumbawa ſhore, which project a good way out; 
they are ſteep to, and tolerably high. In paſſing Rocky iſland, diſtant 2+ miles, the 
Vanſittart had 35, 36, 37, 40, and 50 fathoms; and when a little to the northward of it, 
no more ſoundings on either ſhore with 100 fathoms line. 

No danger is known in theſe ſtraits but what is viſible, © ſo that it is without doubt,” 
concludes Mr. Robertſon, © the cleareſt, ſafeſt, and beſt paſſage of all the ſtraits to the eaſt- 
ward.” 

Above 60 leagues to the eaſtward of the Straits of Alaſs lie the STRAITS or Sar; 
the Iſland of SumBawa, Cumbawa, or Cumbava, extends in all this ſpace, running nearly in 
the parallel of 90 South. The coaſt is all along high double land, except near the middle 
of it, where there is a low point of trees. Over againſt this point, inland, is the termina- 
tion of the great bay on the north ſide of the iſland, which almoſt cuts it in two. The 
ſouth-eaſt point of Sumbawa lies in 8? 33' ſouth latitude; it is encompaſſed with 
u rocky iles which muſt. be rounded in going into Sopy Bay at . 
trance of the ſtraits. 

Theſe ſtraits lie between Sumbawa iſland on the Weſt, and the Ile of Ende or Flori 
called alſo Mangeray, on the Eaſt ; they are divided in two by the long narrow iſland of 
Comodo ( Rotten or Rat Iſland). On the weſt fide of which are the Srxarrs or Sar, 
and on the eaſt fide the STraiTs oF Maxctrav *, which are narrow, and very little 
| known. Of the Straits of Sapy we know little more beſides Sapy Bay. 

The bearings of the Earl of Mangfeld's anchoring place in this bay were as follows : 
Sintodo point S. 54 E. Matacot rock S. 72® E. Boorooboody iſland S. 84 E. the ex- 
tremes of Galybantin from N. 70% to N. 89* E. Sapy Bay from S. 25* W. to 
S. 11 W. che north extremes of Sumbawa N. a0“ W. a point of land on Sumbawa, 
round which they watered, and where there is a ſmall village S. 50* W. the double 
peaks of Goowong-apy in one N. 2* E. diſtance from the Sumbawa ſhore 2 4 miles, in 30 
fathoms water, clear ſandy ground. Latitude of the ſhip at anchor 8* 26' South; found 
regular land and ſea-breezes; the ſoutherly wind in the morning, and the northerly 
wind about 2 in the afternoon. The tide ran only 24 knots where the ſhip lay; and 
flows, at full and change, about 1 hour 30% 


® Theſe lie between the weſt Coaſt of Mangeray, and the cluſters of ſmall iflands to the Eaſt of Comodo | 
and to the N. W. of the former. The Re/aurce went through them from the ſouthward in Auguſt 2789. 
OTE TOP Is fond penn 0000 ” 
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The iſland of Goonono-ary, as we have already aid, is about one league off the 
north-eaſt part of Sumbawa. Its double peaked Volcano, one of the moſt conſiderable 
an ol go ag a recep Comer one toner: ions 
3 

In coming out e ene ee ene e un be b, e prevent being horſed 
to the eaſtward. The Mangield, with every poſſible caution, fell to lee ward and made 
the Tamm and, which lies wf apr eny coal the eaſtward of 
| Goonong-apy. | | f 
. | . 
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INSTRUCTIONS. FOR THE RETURN FROM THE INDIES To EUROPE. 


| By Monſ. D'Arkzs. 


LT HO U GH -hips can eaſily at all ſeaſons double the Cape of Good Hope, 
coming from the weſtward-into the eaſtern ſeas, they find not the ſame facility at 
their return. The winds from W. N. W. to S. W. that rage violently about this 
cape, in the months of June, July, and Auguſt, and more frequently than at any other 
period of the year, expoſe the ſhips, which>attempt to double it at that ſeaſon, to the 
loſs of a great deal of time in tacking, beſides the unavoidable accidents which almoſt 
always attend a long - continuance at ſea in tempeſtuous weather. Such have been till 
now the reaſons which have engaged navigators in general, when they ſer ſail from the 
different places of che eaſtern ſeas, to calculate the length of their paſſage to the Cape, 
ſo that they ſhould not come to it during the three months which uſe only ſeems to 
have excepted. Nevertheleſs, when we conſider the winds that prevail at the Cape or 
in its vicinity during thoſe three months, when we compare their ſtrength and their 
duration, with thoſe which blow in our ſeas in.winter, and during which our navigation is 
not interrupted, we are juſtly ſurpriſed that navigators ſhould be more timorous in the 
ſouthern ſeas.” Il know, by a repeated experience, that the ſqualls are there very vio- 
lent, often in whirlwinds, chiefly at their beginning, and that great vigilance is required 
againſt them ; but after this onſet, they become moderate, and when they turn to the 
S. W. a calm even follows, and that pretty ſuddenly. - As the ſea has riſen jn proportion 
to the firſt impetuoſity of the wind, its agitation is what you have moſt to ber; how- 
ever all theſe circumſtances are not ſufficient to hinder navigation. 
The beſt method to follow in general to double the Cape of Good Hope, e the 
ſealon is far advanced, is to keep the coaſt at a diſtance, not exceeding 12 or 15 leagues, 
nor to approach it nearer than 6 leagues, and that from the moment you make it. By 
theſe means you will meet with leſs ä if you had I offing; 


; you 
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vou will find alſo the ſea leſs agitated, and currents always favourable to your: courſe. 

Many ſhips coming from the eaſtward, to paſs the Cape, during the months of June, 
July, and Auguſt, have ſteered in this manner without experiencing any accident; and 
their ſucceſs - confirms the advantage of this method, which is approved beſides by the 

ableſt navigators I have conſulted on that ſubject. You are not to fear to be driven 

on the coaſt by the violence of the wind, as it never blows directly towards it, and 

8 7 permits you to keep from it, or to range it along, at your option. 

When you take your departure from Mauxrrius, or from Iss Bouk O, you ſhould 
at firſt, direct your courſe ſo as to paſs 30 leagues wide of that ſouth-eaſt part of 
Madagaſcar on which Fort Dauphin is ſituated. From the latitude of 26 30' to 27* 
you muſt then make good a W. S. W. courſe as far as about the Coaſt of Africa you 
will be able even to make the land there below Paint Natal towards the River of Infantes, 
as well as to correct your reckoning, as to take the Oe x the currents which ſet 
rapidly to the caſtward, MN 1a nets 

Excluſive of the benefit which ſhips always find in a direct cons that which I am 
now ſpeaking of, has the advantage of keeping them, as much as poſſible, in the or- 
dinary tract of the general winds, and without expoſing them, if they ſhould meet with 
different winds in that part of the Ocean. 

When you approach the Coaſt of Africa near to Point Natal, you mot” not be ſur- 
priſed to find from day to day conſiderable differences to the ſouthward in your reckon- 
ing. I have found them, as well as many others, to vary 15 20 in 24. hours. It is to be 
preſumed that theſe differences were the effect of the currents which, running from the 
Mozambique Channel and the eaſtern ſeas, take. their courſe along the eaſt Coaſt of 
Africa. 

The ſoundings we meet with on the coaſt here being very unequal, and the coaſt it- 
ſelf being full of ſhoals in magy places, heaving the lead is a very uncertain method to 
find out your diſtance off ſhore: this ſhould induce you to ſteer with great precaution, 

when you ſtand in from the ſea. You frequently meet here with fogs which obſcure the 
land, and prevent you from ſeeing the ſhore, "Wn at the d time you may _ 
diſcover the top of the mountains, 

Aſter you have made the coaſt, you ſhould keep along it according to its bearingh, at 
* diſtance of 12 or 15 leagues, to avail yourſelf of the currents which ſer to the weſt- 
Many fhips have been ſo far benefited by them, that they found themſelves 
to 24 Weſt of the Cape, when dy their reckoning weed a. to * 8 90 leagues to 
the eaſtward of it. | 

Theſe currents are a0 frong off at ſea, and we kool WAR Bf Ghbrients th 
the winds there are more violert, and the ſea runs much higher. Ir ſeems therefore more 
proper to fail near the coaſt than far from it, provided, however, that you keep at 
| rn 
If 
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If circumſtances ſhould not permit you to make the Cape of Good Hope, nor Cape 
 Falfo, you ſhould at leaſt ſteer a courſe fo as to get ſoundings on the weſtern part 
of the Bank or LacuLLas, to be certain whether you are to the eaſtward or weſt-. 
ward of it. )))). ðͤ ß ĩͤ Bev hid apoio, ard 
The weſtern edge" of this bank ſtretches out only .S. by E. of the Cape of Good 
Hope: - with reſpe& to its ſouth part, as it conſiſts rather of ſeveral ſmall banks ſe- 
- + parated from each other, than one continued bank, it frequently happens that you find 
no bottom in 36% latitude, though you are till to the eaſtward of the Cape; conſe- 
quently the ſoundings in that latitude become very uncertain means of finding out where- 
c VEE" yols hou] 
pay any regard to them for that purpoſe. 

Conſult pages 51, 52 and 53, where we have given an account of the Bank of 

Lagullas, the currents off and on the bank, the winds, &c. Enya 


—— 
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By NM. N1CHELSON. | 


„ „ eee December 16, 1763, and ſteered along the Coaſt of 
Malabar, in ſoundings from 10 to 40 fathoms; having moderate land and 
ſea-breezes, fair weather, and ſmooth water, The winds hung more to the ſouthward 
than ever I knew them, blowing moſtly from E. S. E. to S. W. and W. S. W. very 
uncommon winds on this coaſt in December. 

On the Zoth, we joined Admiral Corniſh in his Majeſty's ſhip the Norfolk, in com- 
pany with the America and Chatham, off Cal icur, from whence we took our departure 
(allowing its latitude to be 11* 21' North, and longitude 75? 30“ Eaſt from London) 
and failed through the Nine-DEGREE CnaNNEL, with moderate winds in the N. E. 
quarter. e ee eee 40 
North. See pages 199 and 230. 

- On the 1ſt of January 1764, . 49 North, and 
longitude, made from Calicut 30 6' Weſt, ſaw the iſland Seuhelipar from the maſt- 
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*.Sce page 91, a deſcription of that channel. 
” 8 * 
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head, bearing N. by E. diſtance 6 or 7 leagues. The variation was obſerved A.M. 
1* 5' Weſt, From thence ſteered to make the land to the northward of Cars 


Bass as, and met with nothing very remarkable, having ſteady moderate gales in the 


N. E. quarter, a ſmooth ſea, and pleaſant weather. Found little or no current, ſome- 


times a few miles to the northward ; imme TO 


hours, until we made lend. 


On the 15th, at + paſt 5 P. M. „ 47! Nen 
and longitude made from Calicut 24 2“ Weſt, the variation 10? 29 Weſt, ſaw the 


land of Africa from N. N. W. to W. + S. diſtance 5 or 6 leagues: at the fame 
time ſounded and had 50 fathoms, fine white ſand. We ſteered a S. S. W. + W. 


courſe all the night, which carried us rather off the land; a S. W. by S. courſe by 


compaſs ſeems to be the along-ſhore courſe. 


The land hereabout is pretty high, with white cliffs, or ſand-hills near the ſea, 


which may be ſeen in clear weather 8 or 9 leagues, and ſeems to be pretty bold and clear 


of danger. The variation A. M. by ſeveral obſervations, was 10* 387 Weſt: at noon 


the latitude by obſervation 4 49 North, and longitude made from Calicut 25* 20! 


Weſt. This day we found a current which. ſet the ſhip 19 miles to the ſouthward of the 


reckoning. 

The 16th at 6 P. M. Cape Baſſas bore W. by S. + S. the northeramoſt land in ſight, 
North, diſtance off ſhore, about 7 leagues; being then in latitude by account, 4* 15! 
North, and longitude made from Calicut 25 35 Weſt, or 49* 53' Eaſt from London; 
the variation 10* 43“ Weſt. The courſe and diſtance from the land we firſt made, in 
latitude 6* 47! North to Cape Baſſas, is S. 25* W. or S. S. W. 4 W. about 57 leagues. 


This day found the current had fer the ſhip 27 miles again to the ſouthward. of the 


reckoning, 


Took my departure from Cape Baſſas in latitude 4* 107 North, (4* 50', ſee p. 148) 


and longitude by computation 49* 50' Eaſt from London; and found- the current along 


IDE Honey Wing: ee 


in the 24 hours, 


On the 18th. croſſed the EquinoQial, in longitude made from Cape Baſſas, 2* 4r/; 
Weſt. The variation 13* 16' Weſt. 


On the 17th at noon ſaw the Coaſt of Mozampraoys very plain from N. W. by W. 
to Weſt. I imagine it to be very high land, as we were at leaſt 14 or 15 leagues from 
„ e eee eee ee ee wired 5-9 The latitude 
in, by obſervation, 130 42/ South, and longitude made from Cape Baſſas 6? 50 Weſt; 
Mozambique bearing, by eſtimation, S. 38% W. diſtance 38 leagues. Had moſtly mo- 
- derate gales from the N. E. quarter, ſometimes E. S. E. and ſometimes N. N. W. with 

. =_— en RE ben. The. variation increafed to 


9 4/ Weſt, 
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Finding our 1 from Cape Baſſas to Mozambique pretty exact, took a freſh 


departure from Mozambique, ſuppoſing it to bear as by eſtimation at noon, allowing its 
latitude 15 4 South, and longitude by computation 4.1* 56' Eaſt from London. 


The 28th, found the current had ſet the ſhip 40 miles to the ſouthward of account in 


che laſt 24 hours, The winds from W. by N. to N. W. and N. N. E. with ſome dull 
thunder, lightning, and rain. 


The 29th, freſh gales from North and N. N. E. (0 E. N. E. A weather 1 fe 


rain, and a large ſwell from the N. N. E. Found ourſelves 59 miles to the ſouthward 
of the reckoning (ſuppoſing this current ſets S. W.). the Sun near our Zenith. 


The 3oth, ſtrong gales and ſqualls from North to N. E. by N. with a large fea from 


the N. N. E. Thick, hazy weather, and ſome rain. This day found ourſelves 8 miles 


to the northward of account. Latitude, <4 abſervation, I * 5 1 un; een 80 
from Mozambique, 41' Weſt. 


The ziſt, toward evening, had a great ſea foo the S. E. which an that "IS 


gale of wind, with much rain. The wind from noon to midnight veered round gradually 


from N. by E. to N. E. by E.—Eaſt—E.'S.E.-and S. E. then the gale was at the 
height. From midnight to noon the gale rather increaſed, and the wind veered from 


S. E. to S. S. E. We were lying under a reefed and balanced mizen, much diſtreſſed 
on account of the ſhip's being ſo leaky, that. ſhe gained upon all the pumps and bailing 
at all the hatchways with buckets, &c. At noon it blew very hard, with rain, and a 
great ſea from the S. E,—latitude in, by acc6unt, 20 46' South, and longitude made 
from Mozambique 2 11' Weſt. . We here loſt the N. E. trade. From this time to 
the zd of February, had ſtrong gales from South to S. by E.—S. by W.—S, W. by S.— 
S. W. and W. S. W. with cloudy Wenther 3 e 210 . a * 1 a 
very great ſea from the S. KE. 

This day, the 3d of February, we loſt our ry e e 2 the 80 con- 
dition of our ſhip, made us completely diſtreſſed. Latitude in, by obſervation, ' 19? 52 
South, and longirude made from Mozambique 1* 7' Weſt. Found we. mere: ſer 60 
miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning, ſince the laſt obſervation; oy 
From the 3d to the 8th, had the winds from W. S. W.—W. 8 W. by W. 

to S. by W.—S. by E. and South, moſtly freſh gales, cloudy weather, with frequent 
qualls and rain, and a large ſwell from the ſouthward. Found the current, for theſe 
- laſt 5 days, had ſet the ſhip to the ſouthward of the Tong pe miles « 
- 

This day 3 do and ſteered the ſhip vich ir inſtead of u rudder. 
Latitude in, by obſervation, 219 45' South, and longitude made 35 Eaſt from Mozam- 
' bique. The variation 24 32' Well. The next day found the ſhip lud 5e es 

miles to the ſouthward NOT and x5 miles more on the 10th. | 
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N. N. E. and made a very high confuſed ſea. At midnight came on a violent hard 


>” .. 


On 


"hs Y. 


00 6h a7 the envi teh u Ger ne Wer 8 Cart Sr. Stsasrtau * ; 
chit at 8 K. M. it bore due Weſt 24 leagues; don which bark I hiding | 


_ reckoning, and took a freſh departure, finding the ſhip 4* 22“ to the weſtward of the 


reckoning; from whence I judge the ſtrong current we have found running to the ſouth- 
ward muſt have ſet to the weſtward allo, ſo that we were for ſeveral days within 20 or 


25 leagues of the continent, and conſequently paſſed the Baſſas de India a great way to 
the weſtward of them. Latitude in, by obſervation, 22* og Arch, one i 25! 


Eaſt from Cape St. Sebaſtian. The variation 25* 4' Weſt. 
From the 10th to the 28th, had a great variety of winds and weather, but moſtly from 


- the eaſtern board, moderate and fair. The current has ſet chiefly to the ſouthward, of 


differerit degrees of ſtrength, from 49 to 7 miles in the 24 hours: ſometimes we have 
not been ſenſible of any current for 2 or 3 days together; at others we found a ſmall one 
to the northward, and that but ſeldom. At noon ſaw the land bearing N. + W, at a 


great diftance. Latitude in, by obſervation, 35 WW 155 


Cape St. Sebaſtian 7 57! Weſt. Variation 22* 54' Weſt. 

On the 29th, at 2 P. M. the extremes of the land bore from E. N. E, to N. + W. 
and a remarkable high peak N. by E. + E. diſtance 14 or 15 leagues. N Ar 
general ſeems very mountainous, and ſome part of it exceeding high. According to 
our latitude it is not laid down in the Charts ſo far to the ſouthward, by a great deal, as it 
ought'to be. Ar noon we were in latitude, by obſervation, 35 7 South, and longitude 
made, 9 26' Weſt from Cape St. Sebaſtian. Variation 21 40' Welt. Had 70 fa- 
-thoms, fine black ſand. We coaſted it in ſoundings from 68 to 50, 40 and 38 fathoms, 


- diftance off ſhore from 15 or 16 to 7 or 8 leagues. There ate many openings to the ſea 


along this coaſt, which ſeem to form deep bays ; Scare: res bo . 


© . the land at the fartheſt end. 


March 4th, made Cars LAcuLL4As, (fee page 51), which i a low point of land with 


 « gradual lope to the ſeaward, forming itſelf in two points: one is running to the ſouth-- 
' ward'a long way into the ſea, and is the proper Cape Lagullas ; the other point, equally - 
low, lies at ſome diſtance to the north-caſtward of the true cape ; the land between them 


makes a round bight ſeemingly 3 leagues wide. The coaſt, from the inner point, turns 
in with a quick rounding to the northward, and forms a very deep bay; the land to che 
north-caſtward being ſeen only at a great diſtance. | 

When Cape Lagullas and the point before mentioned are in one, bearing N. N. E. 4 N. 
_ and the pitch of the Cape N. by E. 4 or 5 leagues, you will then have ſoundings in 30 
fathoms, fine gray ſand. Then you may ſce a very high bluff point of land cloſe to the 
ſea, beating N. W. 2 N. g of 10 leagues; it is the weſternmoſt land in fight, and it ap- 
pears like a Gumer's quoin; this lies from Cape Lagullzs N. W. by W. e 


„ ff by N. 2 N. diſtance 24 leagues. 


bo see the note at the bortom of p. 84. | 
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. point of land, at a ſmall diſtance from che ſea, it 
is about the height of the North Foreland; and the land within riſes gradually to a con- 
; Cderable height. Farther inland are ſeen very high mountains, but no land near the 

ſea ſo high as the Gunner's quoin, either to the caſtward or weſtward. Therefore ſhips 
deſcrying the land about this coaſt at 10, 12, or 14 leagues diſtance, muſt of courſe (as. 
it has been already obſerved) ſet the Gunner's quoin land for Cape Lagullas, it being 
the only land near the ſea that can be ſeen at that diſtance. When the Gunner's quoin 
bears N. by W. it does not appear like a quoin, as ns but 
in a very different form. 

When Cape Lagullas bears E. + N. 7 of 8 leagues, and the land of the Gunner's quoin 
mountain N. 4 E. 4 or 5 leagues, you will have 50 fathoms, fine ſand. The Gunner's 
quoin mountain (which forms an high bluff point when you are cither to the caſtward 

or weſtward of it) bearing E. by N. and the extreme of the land to the weſtward (which 
then ſeems. to be a pretty high ſteep point) bearing N. N. W. diſtance off ſhore 4 
leagues, you will have 50 fathoms, coarſe brown ſand. The land then bearing N. N. W. 
trenches in quickly to the northward, and forms a bay between it and the land of Farsz 
Capx, or Cape Faſſo, ſo r ſee the farther part thereof from the 

ſhip's deck. 
Standing to the weſtward in latitude 34? 41“ South, 8 or 9 leagues off ſhore, 10 
this bay, you deepen your water from 50 to 60, 70, and 80 fathoms, ſand and ooze, 
when you are about 6 or 7 leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Falſo. The variation in 
1764, was 190 39' Weſt. | To the weſtward of this bay, and 5 or 6 leagues. Eaſt of 
Cape Falſo, the land is very high and mountainous near the ſea, with ſeveral. openings 
like the entrances of bays or harbours. 

On the 6th at noon, Horrzxvrors PorwT bore N. by W. 4 - W. diſtance about 5 
leagues; at the ſame time had ſoundings in 68 fathoms, muddy ground. Latitude in, by 
obſervation, 34 41' South, and longitude made 13* 31' Weſt from Cape St. Sebaſtian. 
By the reckoning this day at noon, the ſhip was 4 leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Falſo, 
or 10 leagues from the Cape of Good Hope. According to the longitude of the Cape, 
the true longitude of the ſhip was 19* 7' Eaſt from London, allowing Cape St. Scbaſ-. 
Tian in longitude 36* 32“ Eaſt from London, and deducting 19* 7' therefrom, the longi- 
tude made from thence ſhould be 17 25 Weſt, whereas by the reckoning, it was only, 

13* 31! Weſt, which thews that the current had ſet ſtrong to the weſtward. along * 
coaſt, as it generally does. 
HFottentots Point, or Cape Falſo, (p- a7) i is the outermoſt point. on the caſt kde of- 
Falſe Bay; it lies about 6 leagues due Eaſt from the Cape of Good Hope, and. may be. 
ſeen 8 or 9 leagues ; between them is the entrance into Falſe Bay. At the outer part 
of the Cape there is an hill, which, when you are to the eaſtward of it, appears much like 
the * in Table-bay, 9 from * at a ſmall 
6 * 
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diſtance within this hill, there is another of the ſame form, but not ſo high. The land | 


near the ſea, and about thoſe hills, being very nn 
are to the eaſtward of them; and thereby Cape Falſo may be known. 

Within the inner hill are very high mountains, one of which./is level on the $0py and 
at a diſtance has ſome ſmall reſemblance of the Table land at Table Bay, which has 
given it the name of Falſe Cape. This has been miſtaken for the Table land, and 
the other two hills, one for the Sugar-loaf, and the other for the Lion's rump: but 
there is one thing which may at all times convince people of their miſtake, the ſound- 
- ings. The outer hill at Cape Falſo bearing N. by W. + W. about 5 leagues, latitude 
in 34 40“ South, we had ſoundings 68 fathoms, white muddy ground; at the ſame time 
the extremes of the land to the eaſtward bore E. by S. 4 S. whereas with the Sugar-loaf 
_ —— Bey being fo, and in that latitude and diſtance from land, you have no 


I worked the bearings and diſtance from the land we firſt ſaw on the 29th of February, 
to Cape Falſo W. 2? S. 100 leagues ; whereas the Charts make it W. by S. and allow- 
ing for the ſet of the current, during the 7 days we coaſted it along ſhore, 30 leagues 
more may be added, which will make the diſtance of the land we fell in with 130 leagues 
caſtward of Cape Falſo: allowing 25 Is HE tus . (which is in the ſame pro- 
portion) it will make 91 leagues. 

The country is every where exceeding high and mountainous, both i in land and near 
| the ſea; the coaſt is full of large and wide openings as above mentioned. The ſound- 
ings are very regular every where to the eaſtward, Where we firſt made the land, you 
have 65 fathoms, at 14 or 15 leagues; and 46 or 47, at 8 or 9 leagues off ſhore, About 


Cape Lagullas you have 57 or 58 fathoms, 7 or 8 leagues from the coaſt ; and about 5, 
6, and 7 leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Falſo, 60 and 64 fathoms, muddy ground, are 


found 5 or 6 leagues off ſhore. 


In the offing, Cape Lagullas bearing by eſtimation, from N. E. by N. to Norch, 


about 18 or 20 leagues, in latitude 363“ South, you have ſoundings on this bank from 
75 to 80 fathoms, fine gray ſand; and 12 or 15 leagues to the eaſtward of that, (the va- 
riation 20* 39! Weſt, 1764), 90 fathoms, brown muddy ſand. In this latitude the bank 
runs but little farther to the eaſtward; for in 8 or 10 leagues you have no ſoundings. - 

In the opening of Falſe Bay you have 54 and 56 fathoms, muddy ground ; Hotten- 
tots Point, or Cape Falſo bearing E. N. E. and the eaſternmoſt part of the Cape of 
Good Hope N. W. r W. 3 or 4 leagues; in latitude 34 25“ South, and variation 
19 30! Weſt, 1764. About 3̃ or 4 leagues farther off ſhore you find 64 and 70 fa- 
thoms. - The bank does not ſtretch far off the coaſt hereabout. 

As you run to the weſtward toward the Cape of Good Hope, e WS 


; water from 68 to 60, 55, and 54 fathoms, muddy ground; in which latter depth Falſe 
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3 and the very pitch of the Cape of Seed Hope 
(which is the ſouthernmoſt point of land on the weſt ſide of Falſe Bay) N. W. about 3 
leagues.” On the pitch of the Cape, or very near it, is a very high peaked hill, rugged 
and rocky, ſomething in ſhape like the Sugar-loaf hill, but not ſo high, and with no 
other high land near it Within the entrance of Falſe Bay you have ſoundings from 40 to 
36 fathoms, ſandy ground, ſometimes mud. The pitch of the Cape of Good Hope bears, 
by compaſs, from the pitch of Falſe Cape W. by N. 4 N. fo that, allowing the variation, 
they bear due Eaſt and Weſt of each other, in latitude 34* 25“ South, and 6 leagues. 
diſtant; 

The Dangers to the ſouthward and eaſtward of the Cape of Good Hope are deren 
| EIT WT OR Ol mayo <a 


INSTRUCTIONS ror SAILING ROM THE CAPE oH GOOD HOPE 

To THE ISLANDS or Sr. HELENA and ASCENSION. 

: 4 > . . | 

S ſoon as you are clear of the land near the Cape of Good Hope, ſteer a N. W. 
courſe for St. Helena; this will ſoon bring you into the S. E. trade- wind; and in 
the fair weather ſeaſon, you. generally have freſh. ſteady gales from the ſouth-eaftward all 
the way. 
; « It has been too much the practice, ſays Mr. Nidhelſon, © in obſerving the variation of 
the compaſs at ſea, not to be ſo exact as could be wiſhed; The exactneſs of this obſer- 
vation is of much greater utility thay correcting the courſe by the common method of ſail- 
ing; and if nicely taken anſwers all the ends of longrauds 1 in navigation, particularly where 
the increaſe and decreaſe are quick. . 
et It is my opinion, that ſooner or later, hom wi ns ao a eee 
made by the variation of the compaſs; ſo I hope there will be more attention paid to 
the variation for the time to come than hitherto has been. 

In ſteering to the north-weſtward, you will rather decreaſe the variation, for, in lati- 
tude 32 49! South, and longitude made from the Table land 1* ny! Ws. we had (in 
1764) 19? 35' Weſt. In latitude 31* 3o' South, and longitude made 30 ditto, had 
19 25! Weſt. In latitude 29% 50/ South, and longitude, weſting 55 had 18* 42' weſt 
variation, which decreaſes gradually as you run toward St. Helena. 

« In the parallel of that iſland, and 3* 10/ eaſtward thereof, we had 13* 42“ weſt 
variation ; about 2* to the eaſtward 13* or 12 55 Weſt; r 
F 38 Weſt,” © =] 
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ST. HELENA ois fituated in the midſt of the Southern or Ethiopic Ocean, and is the 
moſt diſtant iſland from the continent of any in the known world; the extreme length of 
St. Helena is not more than 9 miles, and as its figure is nearly circular, the utmoſt of its 
circumference cannot be more than 26 or 27 miles. All the Eaſt India ſhips touch here 
in their way home, and cautious of miſſing ſo ſmall a ſpot, they fall into its parallel of 
latitude, about 50 or 60 leagues eaſtward of it, lie by all night, for fear of running paſt, 
and when day appears ſteer due Weſt till they make land. 

St. Helena lies in a moſt temperate and agreeable climate; the S. E. trade-wind' 
blowing there the whole year renders the air always cool, pleaſant, and healthy. They 
are exempt from thunder and lightning, and the iſland is refreſhed by light flying 
- ſhowers which produce a quick vegetation as well as a continual verdure ; though ſome- 
times the want of rain is ſuch that all this verdure diſappears. 

It affords a dreary and moſt uncomfortable proſpect from the ſea, of high craggy rocks, 
1 ſummits hiding themſelves in the clouds, and many projecting over their 
daſes. 

The only two landing places are at Rupert s and James's, or Chapel Valleys T. In Ru- 
pert's Valley, toward the ſea, ſtands a ſtrong fort well mounted with heavy cannon, but 
the Valley is not habitable, becauſe it has no water. In the entrance of James's Valley 
ſtands James's Town, the reſidence of the Governor. It lies in 15* 55 latitude South, and 
5? 45' longitnde Weſt of London: its fort defends the Valley by a very fine line of 32 
pounders, and is flanked by a high inacceſſible battery upon the rocks called Mundens, 
cloſe under which all. ſhips muſt paſs that come to an anchor before the town. On each. 
fide of this valley is a row of very handſome ſaſhed houſes which form a regular pretty 
ſtreet, and at the end:is a pleaſant walk of near © mile in length, between a viſta of trees 
which are always green and blooming. On the left is an incloſed ſquare for the 
foldiery;: and the walk terminates in an encloſure belonging to the company called 
Maldivia Gardens, in which are great numbers of plantain trees, yams, &c. 

On the right fide the valley is entered by a high ſteep promontory called Ladder-hill, 
the height of which cannot be much leſs than 800 feet; however a winding road has 
been contrived to aſcend it, which, though not without difficulty, is yet ſafe, having a 


St. Helena having been ſettled by the Engliſh Eaſt India Company in the laſt century 3 the Dutch took 
it in the reign of Charles II. and it was retaken in 1673 by captain Manden. This commander was knighted 
at his return, and the property of the iſland veſted in the crown, by conqueſt; when his Majeſty was pleaſed. | 
to grant it to the Eaſt India Company. 

-+ There is befides met two landivg places, = ſwall place called be- Buy, where boats in very ſmooth, 
water. might poſſibly land; but this is defended: below. by. a battery of cannen, and by the heights over- 
head, from which a body of men called the Flying party, would with ſmall arme, eee 
| Rennen 
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"ets Ss next the precipice, and te inhbirnes of bot ſexes commonly ride up | 
it on horſeback. " 
On the left hs tos a handſome road, in which two carriages a wh dats 
forms the other avenue to the interior parts of the iſlands. This paſſage, which has | 
been made with great labour and difficulty, goes with an eaſy aſcent traverſely to the 
level above, where the proſpect is ſtriking and delightful ; from a ſterile, brown, barren 
rock you view the moſt lively verdure ; beautiful lawns, with ſheep and cattle feeding 
in different places, and interſperſed with ſmall houſes, which have generally a large 
encloſure laid out into gardens. This view is terminated by a diſtant proſpect of the 
ſea, or by high rocks, heaped, as it were, one upon another to a ſtupendous height. 
The plain called Long Food, containing more than 1500 acres of ground, forms another 
point of view, and the whole is rendered ſtill more pleaſing by a ſmall winding ſtream, 
which falling from the heights into the valley makes a delightful caſcade. 
T The number of ſoldiers upon the iſland is ſmall, conſiſting but of 4. companies, which, 
with the artillery-men, never amount to more than 400 men. This force is far from 
being ſufficient for the defence in caſe of an attack; but every man on the iſland, with- 
out exception, is trained to arms, and proper parties appointed to alarm-poſts, whic! 
they occupy with great alertneſs, wheneyer the RA * are ** for that 
purpoſe. 

On the ſummit of one * the heights is built a convenient Rabat which has 
two cannon near it. When a ſhip is firſt deſctied the two guns are fired; and this is 
called a ſingle alarm; If two fail are ſeen three guns are fired, which is a double alarm. 
Immediately the drums beat to arms, and every body takes poſſeſſion of the different poſts 
- aſſigned them. A gun more is fired for each ſhip- that is ſeen till the number of five, 
which is the ſignal for a fleet. Every one remains. under arms till the governor is ac- 
quainted by the ſhip's boat who ſhe is, and then the drums beating again, diſmiſs the 
people to their reſpective avocations. In the whole iſland there may be about 160 
families; and theſe have among them about 300 ſlaves exceedingly ſerviceable to their 
maſters, who live in great comfort and tranquillity. a 
All ſhips in approaching the iſland bring to to windward, and, ſend their barge ve 
to the caſtle, with an officer to report their nation and buſineſs, and obtain the governor's 
permiſſion for anchoring there. Without this all the batteries would fire upon them in 
their approach, 125 n r even for a number of men of war to force | 
a paſſage. 
| NED wo fred in the moſt leeward part of the iſland, 8 
coming in are obliged to keep cloſe under the land, by which means their decks are 
entirely expoſed to the battery above. Another diſadvantage is that of eddy winds, 
calms, and violent guſts, which lay them almoſt on their broadſides; ſo that the 
—GGGGG Ar AO ey. | 
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Ae cemachedle- meg che sd of dels aan ena ab 
grace, honeſt without aſeaton, Lcer i heir poſſinso fen. and exremel 
| hoſpimble ungen. 

—Acthip bound 20 this ilend moſt. run; dows. clog; the :nonh. fade of ih W 
cable's lengrh/ of Sugar-loaf. point, and akerward keep the ſhore cloſe. on board within a 
cable's length: there is. no danger, the ſhore being bold and ſteep to. On the weſt part 
of Sugar-loaf point ſtands a ſmall fort, and a little to the ſouthward of it is Rupert's. 
valley: the next point to the ſouthward of the valley is Munden's Point, which muſt. be. 
bert cloſe. on board; and the next valley is James's valley, oF. witch, 16.0h6-8000G; 6 
anchoring. 

You may anchor in from 8 to. 15 fachoms- The fag-ſtaff at the fort bearing from, 
8. S. E. to 8. E. by 8. Sugar-loaf point N. E. by E. and Horſe - paſture point 8. W. 
by W. + W. diſtance off ſhore about t mile: with theſe bearings you have good and. 
convenient birth for watering, This bank runs out to the weſtward, from the fort about 
1 f mile, and deepens graduzclly from 7 fathoms near the ſhore, to 30 and 35 for about 
x + mile, when it deepens ſuddenly to 60 fathoms, and then no ſoundings... The bottom 
in the road is coarſe ſand and gravel. To, menen 
Rupert's valley, and then you have 18 or 20 fathoms. 

The great quantity, as well as the richneſs of fine hw ee 

the whole iſlands make beef and mutton extremely plenty ; another reaſon for which is: 
the quickneſs. of their growth, the oxen being generally killed at two years and a half or 
three years old, and are chen equal in ſize and goodneſs to Engliſh oxen of five years. 
They have abundance. of poultry,” alſo plenty of good potatoes, yams, and other: | 
vegetables. 
As ſhips meet with good refreſhments at St. Helena, their ſick ſpeedily , recover. 
from the ſcurvy. Here is plenty of good water, but wood is. rather a ſcarce article. 
One watering place is juſt without James's fort, where there is a crane. to. ſtrike the caſks 
into the boat; the other. is at Lemon valley, where .is the beft water 4..ang. you With 
caſks in your boat with an hoſe : only it is a little farther to fetch it. 

After the flattering account we have given of St. Helena from an obſerver perhaps 
too partial, it will not be amiſy to inſert the deſcription which Captain Leſey of the 
e ogg ge emma the journal. of his navi-- 


x. This well: known idand;” fays the captain, « ſtands in de middle of. the great 
Ethiopic Ocean, a monument of our ancient folly in receiving it in exchange for the Cape: 
of Good Hope ꝰ, from the foreſceing crafty. Hollander: 

eee erp valleys but parts of it are rendered eee Poe 
tion. AIR eee e eee ebe Meg 
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little hob, wlüch they call a valley, ſtand the fort and town. The inhabitants have in 

VVV 
plan 

- & The climate of this iſland is the fineſt in the world, but then that very excellence 
brings with it the greateſt inconvenience ; for ſometimes for want of rain (twelve months 
perhaps at a time) the inhabitants loſe all their ſtock ; the whole iſland being burnt up, 
and all vegetation deſtroyed. They are beſides fo plagued with rats and mice that a crop 
of any thing in the fields or gardens is never ſecure till it is gathered: this diſcourages 
all culture; and planting has the fame diſadvantage by the number of wild goats which 
crop off every young tree as ſoon as it appears: was it not for theſe circumſtances the 
number of inhabitants that are on it might live very well. This is not the caſe now 
with any but the governor, deputy-governor, and a few others, who have the firſt choice 
of all proviſions in the market. The ſoldiers and bulk of the inhabitants live on fiſh, 
- ſalt meat, yams, and potatoes. They cannot have any ſtock of poultry for want of 
grain to feed them with; was even this article plenty they might be tolerably well 
off; but by the deprivation of trade and the circumſtances before quoted, this can- 
not be. VVVFFVFVFPPCCC ore ron. nyc oggs 
world, 

* hes nc enbe P be embed. with hai er hg ie. ene y ie a year 
from Europe to ſupply St. Helena with all ſorts of neceſſaries, and the parties conſtantly 
ſubſiſting among the inhabitants, make it, in my opinion, a very diſagreeable place to 
live in. India commodities of all kinds they can eaſily get, ſuch as tea, ſilks, &c. &c. 
But then where is the money to purchaſe them? Very few. are, or can be, in the way to 

.get it. The India ſhips, on their return home, ſtop here in peace time, from 5 to 10 

days; in war they generally wait for a convoy. N 

« It is well garriſoned, and very ſtrongly fortified, e ede The female 
ſex are reckoned very handſome, and indeed the natives look full of health and good 
ſpirits, I apprehend from the pureneſs of the air and their temperate lives.” And what 
could they have more, I will aſk captain Lęley, if there were neither rats, mice, wild 
g goats, governor, deputy-governor, &c. in their ſmall and ſolitary iſland ? = _ 
Though the limits of the general winds never extend beyond 28 or 290 ſouth 
latitude, yet after you have doubled the Cape, you ſometimes meet with fouth-cafterly 
' winds, which blow conſtantly, and without any ſenſible intermiſſion ; ſo that in this track 
you may eyen flarter 7 FO OY, png eee 
the Line. f 

eee eee eee 
are the proper region for general winds, ſuch winds are of a very ſhort duration, and 
only occaſioned by ſome accidental cauſe. In the month of May, 1735,” purſues M. 
D' Apres, © at my return Indies in the ſhip Za Galame, we met with winds 


— 
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held us from the 12th of the ſame month to the 18th.” _ 

© Between the Iſland St. Helena and the iſland Aſcenſion the S. E. trade wind blows all 
the year long, fine, ſteady, pleaſant gales ; and moſtly fair weather. The variation de- 
creaſes very gradually between the two iflands : in the latitude of Aſcenſion, and 10 4 to 
the eaſtward of it, Mr. Nichel/on in 1764 found 100 about 10 to the eaſtward g* 52 
— 48 / welt variation. a | 

- The iſland of Ascznsion, eee N. W. of St. Helena, is about 
3'leagues from North to South, and not more than 2 from Eaſt to Weſt; it can be ſeen 
10 leagues in clear weather, and is evidently like St. Helena, formed or burnt by a 
| volcano: it is covered with a reddiſh earth not unlike brick-duſt, or burnt-loam ; in 


ſome places there is a yellow earth like oker, and in others, chiefly in the valleys, a fine 


black earth. The iſland is compoſed of ſeveral hills 2 or 300 yards in height, except 
one in the ſouth-eaſt part which is about $00 yards highz this is called the Green 
mountain : its top is double and rather peaked ; but all the reſt are of a pretty regular 
conic form, and covered with red earth. The earth as well as a great part of the 
hills are ſtrewed with a prodigious quantity of rocks full of holes, calcinated ſtones 


very light, and pumice ſtones, The rocks lying upon each other in a very irregular - 
way, and moſtly on the declivity of the hills, leave great chaſms between them; and 


as they have very little ſolidity, an obſerver runs ſome riſque who ventures without 
caution upon them. Tho fan. 
is frightful to behold. 

About the middle of the iſland, and between the hills, there are ſeveral lie plains, 
which are divided into ſmall ſpaces ſo remarkably diſtributed that you would take 
them for ſo many pieces of land cleared of ſtones and ſeparated from each other by 


There are neither ſprings nor ſtreams in this iſland ; at the foot of the Green hill 
however water is found in ſome hollows, but it evaporates in a few months, 


The furface of the iſland appears totally naked and barren. © I have not ſ ei 


there, ſays Ab de la Caille, © any ſigns of trees or ſhrubs. I have found only four 
kinds of plants, which are thinly ſcattered here and there. The firſt is a kind of purſlane 


| of a very good fort. The next is a milk-thiſtle whoſe ſtalk becomes pretty hard in dry- 


ing. The third is a ſpecies of gramen whoſe leaf is very narrow, long, and a little in- 
dented like the ſhave-graſs. The fourth, which grows only in the ſands near the ſea 
ſhore, is a'kind of convolvulus.” This ſnore is made of very hard black rocks, which 


do not appear to. have been. cakinared, or of beaches whoſe fund obmanous colours is 


viſibly che pulveriſation, more or leſs complete, of the ſhells. 


There SIT OHIO Wa goats, which are very lean, of rats and mice, and 


ſome few inſets. ' | 
4 C Aſcenſion 
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- Aſcenſion iſland, without water and wood, is only frequented on gecount of its turtles, 
te Of this article,” ſays captain Leſey (February 1775), & the iſland furniſhes the fineſt 
in the creation; the females from, I ſuppoſe, bundreds of leagves round, come here 
to lay their eggs, on which employment they are taken at night; ſo that they are 
not only fat and large but in the higheſt perfection for cating, Their weight in ge- 
neral is from four to ſeven hundred pounds. We took. of them in four nights upwards 
of one hundred; the Prudent, the ſhip that was with us, took more; ſo that our ſquadron 
of 4 ſhips of the line had as much turtle as, if they live, will ſerve us a month far the 
ſhip's crew. They are, of all I ever taſted, the fatteſt and fineſt; all others I ever ſaw 
before bear no compariſon with them. I muſt obſerve that the rats were very trouble- 
e eee eee S n ee e pee turtle after they were 
turned. 
rant re cantons, eee water anithis 
iſland, except juſt ſome unexhaled rain water in the crevices of rocks acceſſible only to 
the goats, and that it muſt be what kept thoſe animals alive. But I am of opinion that 
were proper inſtruments taken to dig a ſufficient depth, there muſt be water at the foot 
of the valleys ; for ſurely all the water that falls from the clouds in rain and dews cannot 
be exhaled, ſome muſt be abſorbed-by the earth, and ſunk: to the bottom. Though I 
believe there is very little rain here, yet there is always clouds hanging over the high- 
land, and the center mountain (the Green mountain) is generally enveloped in one. 
The truth is no perſon ever dug farther than a common ſpade or ſhovel would go ; 
and on finding no water 8 or 10 feet deep, gave up the point: but ſurely 20 or 30 feet 
deep there muſt be water. Had I had time I would have tried this, for my opinion 
is, where there is ſo large a piece of land, there muſt be water at ſome depth or other. 
-I propoſe to dig a well, and if the India Company thought it of any conſequence to their 
| ſhips, to try it by ſending ſome ſhips with proper inſtruments in the St, Helena ſtore- 
ſhip. 
gut Aſcenſion ev tran wrt real iſland, 
both mountain and valley; being one entire cinder, juſt as if it was newly ſpit out of 
a vulcano ; ſo much the better, for a well is all that could be wanted, and ſettling 
it would be fatal to the poor turtle, which, I hope, will at leaſt have this place left.” 
A ſhip bound to Aſcenſion iſland muſt fail down along the north fide of it, keep- 
it cloſe a-board, it being bold and ſteep to, and continuing to keep it ſo when ſhe 
comes to haul up for the road. You may fail withing 2 cables length, or leſs of it, there 
being no danger, till you bring Croſs-bill on the middle of Sandy Bay. This hill ftands 
4 by igfelf; and has a croſs upon it, from whence it took its name. 
Sandy Bay is about + mile deep, and about + wide. The a 
een 0n accom of » ref of rocks tein from i about «ml rom the hore, 
and 
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n che fea breaks in bad weather: therefore care muſt be taken nor to go two - 


_ 

- The anchoring place is on the north-weſt ſide of the iſland, off Sandy bay; a good 

nene bens abanit im 
8. 8. E. 2 E. and the extremes of the iſland from N. E. + E. to S. W. + W. then you 
will be in 10 fathoms water, and about + mile off ſhore. The bottom is ſand and 
gravel, clear ground, and this is as good a birth as any in the road. The hold is 
„* ˙ . whatever, ar the wind always" blows to ſeaward. © There 
is a great ſurf upon the ſhore, and the landing is troubleſome. 
The middle of Aſcenſion Iſland lies in 7 ga“, and the road in 7 567 30 latitude 
North ; and its longitude Weſt of London is 13* 54, according to an obſervation 
made by Abb? de la Caille in 1754; or 14 22/31", according to Dr. Maſkelyne's 
tables. I | . 
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HE courſe, ſays . D. pres, kept by veſſels at Ade ack? Abad 
| - iſland, in their return to Europe, appears to be rather founded on the prejudice of 

mmm of 
"nods OS ms e goed; nenen 


= eddie ics bay, na ine re b wad n 


28 At 4 paſt 12 P. M. fave the idand Abenden bearing W. by N. 1 N. didant 9 or 10 leagues, At 7 ditto 
to with the ſmall bower, in + leſs g fathems, Croſs hill S. 8. E. veered to & a cable. At 10 A, M. 
the next day weighed, deing too near in, and dropped into 12 fathoms water, At6P, M. in ſtanding along 
ſhore had the misfortune to ſtrike on a ſunken rock at the diſtance ef about 2 cables length 1 ſhore, 
We continued ſtriking withoat going a-head, though all our ſails were ſet and full, for 8 or 10 minutes: 
at laſt ſhe came to againſt the helm, upon which we braced all a- back, and ſhe went off ſtern foremoſt. "As 
' ſoon as a-float ſhe began to make water, and now makes 12 or 13 inches an hour, 
. In the morning I ſent my chief officer to ſound upon the rock and take its bearings, be. He brought 
me word that it is a /n Spiral Rock ; on the ſhoaleſt part he had 4 leſs 3 fathoms, on one fide of the boat, 
and 13 fathoms on the other, toward the head and ftern of the boat 4 4 and 5 fathoms ; ſhe then laying 
© along 'ſhore, From the rock to the ſhore, almoſt cloſe to, no leſs than 13 fathoms, white ſand q cloſe to 
the outfide of the rock 13 fathoms, and in a very little way, no ground: the ſpace it occupies is not above 
5 or 6 feet any way. r 


and half.” | 
n. a TG a find 
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4 Some of them will ſteer N. W. by W. de ts Lins 6er 


are ſatisfied with a north - weſterly courſe, either becauſe they have always done ſo, or have 
ſeen it done by thoſe who went before them. It has been ſhewn already that the opinion 


of the former, who believed the winds would be found there more briſk and durable, is 


not in the leaſt juſtified by experience; as to the others, I think, and many more are of 
my opinion, that the ancientneſs of craig does not excuſe us from the attempt of 
doing better. 


Ar n e cox eee e © 8 
ſetch up again by plying to eaſtward? If you intend to paſs weſtward of the Cape Verd 


Iſlands, which lie N. N. W. of Aſcenſion, it is much better, in leaving this iſland, to ſhape 
your courſe N. N. W. up to 5 latitude North, and from thence N. W. by N. This 
point will carry you 40 leagues at leaſt of the weſternmoſt of the Cape Verd iſlands ; and 
you muſt keep a good look-out as you draw near their latitude, to guard againſt any 


unforeſeen errors in your reckoning. - As this precaution is often taken againſt imaginary 
dangers, there is a ſtronger motive to adopt it in this caſe. Beſides, ſhould you get ſight 


„ IR os pon. e orally oor ion of 
longitude. | 
Sts eerter nodes. thei the racket -of the Cant Finn Lmanre | 
are laid down in ſeveral Charts as erroneouſly as thoſe which lie to the northward. 
Brava iſland is placed in 15* 10/ latitude North, inſtead of which, with reſpe& to Fogo 
GI IPG <>: eee ene {hore pate, © wages to be 


in no more than 14 365 which amounts to an error of 34 minutes. 


RE ae ates Bobs of the. mack. has 'recont- 


mended, you ſhould, by keeping more to the weſtward find yourſelf near the Ponzpo or 


ST. PzTzR's Island, it is neceſſary you ſhould be acquainted with its ſituation. This ſmall 
jOand has been ſeen by many ſhips, and by the ſhip le Rowill in particular, March iſt, 


1750, which lay to, for two days, in fight of it. According to their obſervation, it lies 


in 55! north latitude, though others have judged it to lie in about 1® 10! or 204. 
When you perceive it 5 or 6 leagues off, it has the appearance of 3 ſeparate rocks; 
, ee e eee by very low land covered 
with ſmall trees. | 

The 5% ie Owinxs, commanded by M. de Ladet a very able and experienced 
navigator, was ſent in 1768 on purpoſe to explore this iſland, which was ſuppoſed by 


ſome to be covered with wood, and of an eaſy accefs. He found that it conſiſted only 


of « heap of firep rocks covered with birds dung, withour verduee, and round which 


dere was neither anchoring place, nor convenient landing place. 


« All the tracks of thoſe veſſels which have made 3 
from Aſkenſion, place it 187 40" Welt of the latter, 9 Weſt of 
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When you are to the weſtward of the Iſles of Cape Verd, you will continue to avail 

of the variable winds which are met with afterward, in order to paſs to the 
weſtward of the Azonzs, or between thoſe iſlands. It is needleſs to attempt paſſing to 
the caſtward of them, with a view of ſhortening your paſſage, fince the N. E. winds, 
which are frequent in this part, would on the contrary lengthen it. 

Theſe inſtructions of NI. D. Aprds for the courſe from Aſcenſion iſland to the Azores 
GGG 
ſame navigation. 

Having failed (1764) from Aſcenſion, we croſſed the Line with 7* 56' weſt varia- 
tion, and longitude made from Aſcenſion 6* 11' Weſt. Had the S. E. trade wind. 
freſh and ſteady gales, to latitude 3* North. From 3* to 5* North, had moſtly light 
winds and variable, from S. E. to N. E. with ſome few calms. In latitude 5* 2» 
| North, and longitude made from Aſcenſion. g* 10' Weſt, variation 6* 50 Weſt, we 
met with the N. E. trade-wind, which continued, freſh and ſteady gales, to latitude 28* + 
North. 

Notwithſtanding the few calms we met with, and the quick change of the trade-winds 
from S. E. to N. E. all this may have been merely accidental. Several ſhips have 
crofſed the Line with nearly the ſame variation as ours, conſequently as far to the 
weſtward, and about the ſame time of the year, and they have met with the fame 
kind of winds as we. Yet this is not ſufficient to make it a general rule for croſſing 
the Line ſo far to the eaſtward, eſpecially if the Sun is on or near the Line; becauſe 
from 5 of either latitude, you are liable to meet with calms, more eaſtward toward 
the Coaſt of Guinea. Experience has proved, that the farther you go to the eaſtward on 
the Line, and under 50 of either latitude, the more ſubje& you are to calms. Therefore 
the rule which holds good in *roffing the Line outward bound to India will obtain 
equally when homeward bound; and that is to croſs it in the firſt caſe with about 5* 
or 6* zo! weſt variation, which is nearly in the Meridian of St. Yago; and in the 
ſecond, not to croſs the Line with more than 8* weſt variation, where you will be leſs 
expoſed to calms. Obſerve that the preſent variation at the Equinoctial is half a 
degree more than that which is mentioned by Mr. Nicbelſon, who continues thus: 

1 have paſſed to the weſtward of the Cape Verd iſlands in latitude 16* f., which is 
about the parallel of Bonaviſta, with 4* 4' weſt variation, longitude made from Aſcen- 
fion 19* 564 Weſt, or about 12* to the weſtward of Bonaviſta. I have alſo paſſed 
the latitude of St. Anthony, the northernmoſt and weſternmoſt of the Cape Verd iſlands, 
with 3* 37' welt variation, longitude made from Aſcenſion 20* 48' Weſt. This was 
dhe loweſt longitude I had in this paſſage ; reckoning we were then about 10® to the 
weſtward of St. Anthony; thence it increaſed as we ran to the northward. 

In latitude 28 North we found che N. E. trade-winds began to decreaſe : they firſt | 
moderated, then turned to liule winds and variable. From 29* ena... 

the 
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moſtly continued. In this former latitude of 29* and longitude, made from Aſcenſion, 
23* 10' Weſt, we had 6* 3o' weſt variation. In 38* 4o' North, which is pretty near 
the latitude of Fayal, one, of the Azores, and longitude made from Aſcenſion 22* 8/ 


 _ Weſt, the variation was found 12* 44' Weſt, ſuppoſing we were then about $* to the 


weſtward of Fayal, and 5 + to the weſtward of Corvo. 

-Corvo is the weſternmoſt of the Azonks (i. e. Hawks) or WzsTzzn IsLanps. Ac- 
cording to the obſervation of Meſſrs Pingr and De Fleurieu in 1769, it extends between 
39* 25'+ and 39* 35“ latitude North; its weſtern part lying in about 31* weſt longi- 
-tude from London. It is ſeparated from the Iſle of Flores by a channel near 4 + leagues 
wide. Theſe two iſlands have nothing remarkable, they are of a moderate height, 
interſected with hills, and may be ſeen 10 or 12 leagues in clear weather. But the 
ſureſt mark is their latitude, and their detached ſituation, ends e en 
conſound them with any other. 

Faval extends between * 317 and 38* 45" nnd; and 28* 22'/+ and 28* 34! weſt 
16ngitude. | 

The Prok which gives the. mere 0 Pie idand, is in n 30 Ene ard 37 * 14 
welt longitude. The ſummit of this mountain, whoſe ſides are neither very ſtcep nor 
uneven, is terminated by a ſmall ſugar-loaf, ſo very regular that one ſhould think it has 
been made by art. The height of the peak above the level of the ſea, according to the 
trigonometrical obſervations of the French aſtronomers, is 1100 French toiſes (about 
2,400 Engliſh yards), and en en eee — 


At ſea. 


— aipatef he winds a bbs Head of Wee lode:dadoade 
385 42"\ North, and 27 O10“ weſt longitude. The iſland is of a moderate height; and 
the bay or road of Angra is eaſily known by Mount Brazil, which is a forked hill cloſe 
to the ſea; you perceive at the ſame time two ſteep iſlots called Goats i/ands, about 11 
caſtward of the mount: ONES AE IONS 7 REP 
water, called Jos Frailes, with breakers near them. 

As ſoon as you have made Mount Brazil, coming from the S. W e or 8. E pon 
ſhape courſe toward it. If the wind is againſt you when you approach the land you 
can tack boldly without the bay, there being a great depth of water all over, and cloſe to 
the ſhore. You ought however to be always careful of a calm, as the currents are there 
very ſtrong, and always ſhifting. If in coming from the S. W. toward the mount, you 


All the compilers of voyages tell us that at the time of the diſcovery, about 1460, in Corvo was found 
the ſtatue made of burnt clay of a man on horſeback with a cloak on, but no covering on his head ; his left 
hand on the horſe's main, his right pointing to the Weſt. n 
F | 


ſhould 


- 
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ſhould not have a leading wind, you muſt avoid approaching too near hat part of che 


ſhore that extends from the mount to the weſternmoſt point of the iſland. It is an iron 


coalt, on which, if driven by a calm, you would be in the moſt perilous ſituation. 
* - Ships coming from the North muſt take great care of the ſouth point of Parte Prays, 
at whoſe extremity, 2 or 3 fathoms under water, ftretches toward the Eaft and E. N. E. 
a rocky bank about 2 leagues extent: you may give a good birth to the caft point of 


the iſland, very near which is a ſmall iſlot. When you enter from that quarter you firſt 


make los Frailes, already mentioned, and Goats iſlands to their N. W.; the largeft ſhips 
could paſs between Goats iſlands, and the main iſland, there being 15 fathoms all over, 


ſandy ground; they might even anchor there in caſe of neceſſity. You find 24 fathoms 
between the two Goats iſlands, but in no caſe whatever, this paſſage, which is only one 


- Cable's length wide, ought to be attempted. The channel between them and los 
Frayles ought always to be preferred, it is 2 miles broad, with 90 fathoms water, and no 
danger. You might likewiſe paſs to the ſouthward of los Frayles, without the whole 
— 0 ͤ Rer 2 EE EY —_—_ 
rock under water. 

of ts ie ˙ wheet leon An 
length of good ground, all the reſt being rocky; you muſt abſolutely moor there 
with 4 anchors, and always nearer the weſt coaſt, which is to the northward of Fort St. 
Anthony, than the coaſt about Fort St. Sebaſtian. It is open to all winds from the 
S. S. W. by the South, to the Eaſt : the S. W. ſea which comes round the Mount, is 
dreadful. It is high water there at 11 o'clock and 3 quarters; the ſea riſes, according to 
the wind, from 4 to 6, but never exceeds 8 feet. The flood ſets to the N. W. and the 
ebb to the S. E. you can remain with ſafety in this road during the months of June, 
July, Auguſt, and September, when light winds are blowing from Weſt to N. W. but as 
ſoon as the winter begins, the winds from the offing rage with ſuch a force, that the only 
reſource, PTTTTTTCVCCWGGCCCCCGCWWGGGTVG(—— 
pearance of bad weather. | 

All kind of proviſions are in great plenty and very cheap at Angra. 
i To the northward of the eaſt point of Terceira is the Bay of Porto Praya, the 
largeſt and ſafeſt in the iſlands, and where a whole fleet might anchor in 24 fathoms, 
good ſandy ground. 

St. Michael's Iſland lies to the ſouth-weſtward of Terceira, in 38* o' latitude North, 
whence it may extend as far as 37* 400. D OE MO INE 20! and 25 49/ 
Weſt of London. 

The northernmoſt part of St. Mary's iſland is in latitude 37* o hence it may ex- 
tend to 36 57/. Its longitude may begin at 25 1“ and terminate at 259. On the 
ſouth ſhore, che French aſtronomers deſcried a town, with ſeveral ſhips at anchor, whole 


latitude is 36* 59“ 1 and the longitude 25 6/4. 5 
0 
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No notice is taken in the account of theſe aftronomers of the two ſmall iſlands of 
Gracio/a and St. George (to the weſtward of Terceira), which they did not ſee; and 
though we omit them likewiſe, it will not be improper to mention here a volcanic iſland 
which came out of the ſea the 31ſt of December 1719, 12 + leagues from St. Anthony's | 
point in St. Michael's iſland, and diſappeared the 17th of November 1723. This iſland 
„ ER 8 ee Pe hams. mover eee 

e and Bt, Michel! be an eee Mell cilled- the enge: iet 
dn '20 Sand and, is one. lexgre broad, being formed by 7 
or 8 iſlots, the largeſt of which takes up the ſouth part; but the higheſt, which is pretty 
much like n ſhip under fail, whoſe hull is not ſeen, is ſituated about the third of the 
length, by the North. The rocks of the ſouth part are not ſo high, and between the 
iflots and the rocks are breakers. They ſay there is a channel between the ſouth of 
the Formigas and the north point of St. Mary, coming nearer the former than the iſland; 
but it is not adviſable to attempt that paſſage : the ſafe channel is between the caſt point 
of St. Michael and the north rocks; it is 5 leagues broad, and free from danger. 
© + When the Iſles of Corvo and Flores were diſcovered, in 1460, as has been already 
ſaid, it 1s pretended that the magnetic needle had no variation at theſe iſlands. This ob- 
ſervation made the Portugueſe ſix there their Firſt Meridan : which has been ſince re- 
moved to the Peak of the Azores ſituate on the ſouth-weſt point of Pico iſland. From 
: e. in 1769 M. de Fleurieu, 
in the French ſhip Is, found it 15* 36'/Weſt, 

In 1764 it was obſerved n Majeſty's ſhips Veymoutbb a theſe 
iſlands and in Fayal road 13* 34' Weſt ', fo that a ſhip, ſays Mr. Nichel/on, in the latitude 
of Fayal, obſerving the vafiation to be under 13* 3o' Weſt, might have been ſure ſhe 
was to the weſtward of the Azores. About 3* to the Weſt of Corvo this variation was 
13? 4, and in latitude 40? 50 North, longitude- made from Aſcenſion 190 44 Weſt, 
about 3* likewiſe to the weſtward of Corvo, it was 13* 37/ Weſt, 

« Though the increaſe of variation near the Weſtern iſlands,” continues the fame 
navigator, © was ſo flow, that you would run 30 of longitude to the increaſe of 55! 
or 19 variation; when you were to the northward of the ſame iſlands, and ſteering 


do the eaſtward, you would increaſe it very gradually: for example, from the laſt men- 


tioned variation, latitude and longitude, you would run 28* or 19* to the caſtward, 
- befare your increaſe ſhould amount to 18* + which you would have in_latimade 49* 100 
to 49? 307 North, and longitude in about 15 Weſt of London, or 8* J from pron 
| which thews tat th menten increaſed very on. or the ras of 4 of longi- 


_ .. tude to 1* + of variation. 


# 
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Before we proceed farther on theſe intereſting, obſervations of the variation, ſome ac- 


count muſt be given of the Vicras (Look-out) or Dangers which are, or ſuppoſed to be, 


| Cattered in that part of the Ethiopic and Atlantic Oceans of which we are treating. | 


The greateſt number of theſe dangers ſeems to be in the vicinity of the Azores, 

To the caſtward of St. Mary, about 82 leagues, a: Reck is ſaid to lie in 36* 54' 
| latitude North. Another at 92 leagues to the N. N. E. of the north point of St. 
Michael ; and in the ſame direction, 18 or 20 leagyes from. that point, the Portugueſe 
Pilots add a third danger, which. might be the ſame with this. 

To the S. W. of the Iſles of Corvo and Flores, is placed the Azores Rock or Shoal. 
The Charts agree pretty well as to its latitude, in which however they vary from 37 5o/ 
38* 20/, and according to the Terceira pilots it muſt be only in 37 30“: but they; 


. differ ſtrangely in the longitude ; and if a mean is taken between the ſeveral. accounts | 


this rock ſhould lie in 33* 55! Weſt of London. i 3 
Almoſt under the Tropic, and about 3a 33“ Weſt of London, M. De Fleurieu in 
his Chart of the Atlantic Ocean inſerts a Rock or vigia ſeen in 1764, and of which no no- 
tice is taken in the critical enumeration of theſe dangers given in the voyage of Melts. 
"Verdun de la Came, Borda, and Pingri, 1777. 


To the 8. W. of Brava, the Dutch as well as the French Charts lay down a 


Noct or ſhoal which, according to M. D' Apr2s, or rather captain. Dubreuil, the ſuppoſed 
diſcoverer, muſt be 95 leagues from Brava, in 14* 50 latitude North. The chart 
f Yan: Keulen: places. it under the name of Abralbos,, only 8 5 leagues W. by S. from 
There is a ſuſpicion, ſays M. D' Apres of certain ſhoals to the ſouthward of the 
Egquinoctial Line, as well about the tracks navigators. follow in their courſe to Brazil, 
As they injudiciouſly keep in their return from the Indies. Take here what the 
J relate on this ſubject. | 

On the: 5th of February 17 54, the people on-board the ſhip Le Silbouetie, commanded 
by M. Pintault, felt a ſhock, or violent agitation, as if the veſſel had touched upon a 
ſhoal; it was then about five P. M. and according to the latitude taken by that very 
day's obſervation, this dangerous ſpot ſhould be 200 to the ſouthward of the Line, and in 
about 209 45 weſt, longitude. from. London, according: to their reckoning, which they 
traced upon the French chart, from the road of Praya in. the iſle of St.. Jago. 

On the 13th of April, 1758, the frigate La Fidele, M. Le Hour commander, felt alſo. 
the like ſhocks in 200 ſouth latitude and. 200 55/ weſt longitude. 


On the 3d of May 1761, L= Vaillant, captain Bouvet, about 1 P. M. ſaw a f 


fandy iſland which bore N. by E. The latitude by the reckoning at noon was about 23 
South, and their longitude, reckoned from the fight of Ferro iſland, which they had made 
the 8ch of April, was about 19? 5. a 
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On the 17th of October the ſhip Le Prince, captain Beaubriant, in her paſſage to 
India, felt one or two ſhocks as if ſhe had ſtruck upon a ſhelf. She was at that time 


in latitude 1 35' South, and about 17* e ee Way 4nd 
pf iſle Brava. 


Let us now return to Mr. Nichelſow's tt on the variation, &c. 

The variation, ſays that gentleman, has a quicker increaſe as you come nearer the 
Britiſh Channel, and will be found as follows, viz. | 

Between 194 to 19 * Weſt, from latitude 49* 20! to 49* 30“ North, which is the 
proper parallel to ſteer to the eaſtward for the Channel, and in 10? + weſt longitude from 


London : ſoundings 95 or 100 farboms, fine gray ſand ; 46 or 50 leagues to the weſt- 


ward of the Scilly iſlands. 

19* 51 Weſt, in latitude 490 25 / North, and longitude g* 38' Weſt from London— 
82 fathoms, gravel and pebble-ſtones ; 38 or 40 leagues to the weſtward of Scilly. 
20* 7/ Weſt, from 49 to 49 25' north latitude, and 8* + weſt longitude from 


London 75 fathoms, coarſe white fand, bie oatmeal, with ſome. pieces of ſhells; 20 


_ leagues to the weſtward of Scilly. 


20* 30' Welt, in latitude 49 10' to 49* 25 North; Scilly bearing N. N. E. diſtant” 


; 12 or 13 qo fathoms, fine white ſand, wich ſome ſmall pieces of ſhells. —[In 


latitude 49* + North, 65 fathoms, white ſand, with RS re Scilly bearing North, 
diſtance about 9 leagues. 


219 Weſt, in latitude 490 23 North—60 farhoms, coarſe brown ſind ; Ce 


eaſtward of Scilly and W. S W. 2 8. 34 leagues e Wage paint; the Lizard 
bearing N. 47* E. diſtant 17 leagues. ; 

21% 2' Weſt, in latitude 49* 37' North 52 fathoms, gravel-ſtones and ſmall 
ſhells; the Lizard bearing N. W. by N. r ts. es 


_ diſtance 17 leagues. 
20 6' Weſt, in latitude 49® 53' North—45 fathoms, broken ſhells, with ſome 


| Kones; the Start point bearing E. N. E. 1 N. diſtance ſeen from the deck, 9 or 10 


20? 6! Weſt, the Start point E. N. E. the entrance of Plymouth Sound N. by E. 


The Eddyſtone N. by W. 2 W. 3 or 4 leagues off, and diſtance off ſhore about 6 
leagues 45 fathoms, fine white ſand. 

19* 20 Weſt, the high land of St. Alban's N. E % + E. diſtance 7 or 8 leagues— 
34 fathoms, coarſe white ſand, with gravel-ſtones. 

"Theſe obſervations were made in July, 1764; they prove the gradual increaſe of the 
variation, coming into the Britiſh Channel, where the higheſt was found off the Lizard; 
they ſhew likewiſe, that this variation decreaſes as you run farther up. 

In reſpe& to the ſoundings the variety is ſo great that you can truſt very little to 
WW che ſoundings only are to be 

| depended 
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depended on, with this general rule ; that to the ſouthward of the parallel-of Uſhant, 
toward it and on the Coaſt of France, the depth of water is greater, and the ſound- 
ings coarſer than on the Engliſh coaſt, being moſtly gravel, with pebble ſtones ; if any 
ſand it will be very coarſe: whereas on the Engliſh coaſt, toward Scilly, 20 leagues to 
the weſtward, 9 or 10 to the ſouthward, and 15 to the eaſtward of thoſe iſlands, the 


ſoundings are white, gray, or brown ſand, ſometimes mixed broken ſhells and hake's 


teeth. In the parallels of latitude between 49* 20/ and 49* 3o' North, you will lia in 
general fine white gray ſand, ſometimes brown ſand. 

Theſe parallels are thoſe in which you are to ſteer to the taſtward, for the entrance 
of the Channel, as we have ſaid before, when within them your variation is increaſed to 
19* or 194 Weſt (fo ſaid in 1764) you will have 95 or 100 fathoms water, 46 or 50 
leagues to the weſtward of Scilly. Following the ſame courſe till you ſhoalen your 
water to 65 fathoms, you may be ſure Scilly bears * North of you about g leagues; and 
when (always in the parallels from 49? 20' to 49* 300) you have reduced your ſoundings 
to 55 fathoms water, you may then ſafely ſteer N. E. by E. to make Taz Lizard, 
omg Med. 3. or 4 kegurs you wil Is Her. cops Danny ae CIO ING 
leagues diſtant. 

* I would recommend it as a general rule,” continues Mr. Nichelſon, « for all ſhips 
coming into the Channel, to make the land about the Lizard, it being the propereſt place 
for a land-fall ; and then if thick, hazy, or bad weather comes on, you know where you 
are, and what courſe to ſteer. I have known ſhips by negle& of making the Lizard, 
run up the channel a great way without ſeeing the land ; they then met with hazy and 
bad weather, which has expoſed them to great danger; and not able to make the land 
on account of the weather, they have been much puzzled to know how far they had 
r NY nn In this 
ſtate of fear and confuſion, I have known a ſhip ſteer a courſe, to avoid the dangers on 
the Coaſt of England, which ran her aſhore on the Coaſt of France, where ſhe was loſt. 


. Whereas had ſhe made the Lizard, ſhe would have had a ſhort departure, and could 


have determined with precifion where ſhe was when fo taken in bad and hazy 
weather, . 6 


It cannot be amiſs to remark here, that in the parallel of Scilly, the currents are ſetting to the North, and 
grow ſtronger as you come nearer theſe iſlands. It has been found by accurate obſervations, that in theſe 
parts the tides run g hours from N. W. to N. E. that is to ſay, when it is half-ebb at Scilly the currents 
begin to ſet to the N. W. till the beginning of the flood, when they ſet to the northward till half-flood ; 
then they are ſetting to the N. E. till high water, when the tide runs back toward the South. This is to be 
underſtood of an ordinary weather, for when the wind blows ſtrong from the N. E. quarter, the currents 
will ſet above 10 hours to the northward ; and it is the ſame as far as the Land's End. Several veſſels, not 
having duly attended to theſe circumſtances, have found themſelves in the Briſtol inſtead of the Britiſh 


Channel. 
7 


In 
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„ 
dhe tes is ͤ ͤ „ 
ceſſary in narrow ſeas like the Britiſh Channel: and as Lights are placed on the Lizard, a 
ſhip may with great ſafety make it in the night as well as the day. The point itſelf is 
WWWGWGGGGGGGWGGRGGGGG RnB Wan 6 great 
diſtance. f 
The Lizard bearing from N. by W. to N. by E. r 


fathoms water, coarſe gravel, ſtones and ſhells, and pieces of late: when it bears North, 


about 2 leagues, you have 45 fathoms, pebble-ſtones, OY e 6 VNS opus 
there is no danger in running for this head-land, night or day. 5 
Thoſe who are deſirous of being well acquainted with the Channel, ls keep 


their lead conſtantly going, when the wind and weather permit, and'frequentl to ſet the 


bearings off the land, at leaſt every two hours, taking care to note them down in their 


ö Jog- books. By chis they will have a ſurer knowledge of the ſoundings off all the head- 


lands, as well as the coaſt between them, at different diſtances from the land; then they 


Will not be at a loſs to know where they are in hazy weather, or the night-time. 


I have been informed by perſons of unddubted veracity,” concludes the able man 


to whom this work owes ſo much, © that they have known thoſe, who having been en 
truſted with che command of a ſhip of great conſequence, have ſteered their courſe up 


the Channel by the draught of the Channel, without allowing the variation . By this 


_ they have naturally run into great danger, and narrowly eſcaped'being loſt.” 


In reſpe& to the allowances to be made for the variation, coming into the Channel; 


vou cannot allow leſs than two points (1764) Weſt, from 20 leagues to the-weltward of 
: W | 


. 


* If the degrees. of Juitade wire expretied in the Diva it Rees a very great Ignorance, and at 
which we wonder as much as Mr. Nichel/on ; but there are ſome Draughts in which no graduation being in- 
ſerted, the coaſts, ſands, NE CE CE IIs. 
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Appendix. 


1797 


5 A particular Account of ſeveral New Tracks and Diſcoveries, ſince 
7 the Publication of the preceding Work. 


 Oblignghy communicared by various Commanders in the Service of the Honourable 
4 __ EasT Invia Comreany, &c. | 


* —— $ + * : - 


OBSERVATIONS ny CAPTAIN» THOMAS BUTLER or Tux WALPOLE, 
- RELATIVE TO Eis PASSAGE FROM TH CAPE or GOOD- HOPE To CHINA, 
Round NEW HOLLAND, iu 1794. | 


— Tape Walpole not leaving the Cape of Good Hope till the 2 iſt of September, and 
5 remaining with convoy until the 5th October, then in latitude 390 5 South, and 
longitude 610 42 Eaſt, I reſolved upon making my way to China round New Holland, 
being of opinion, as the ſeaſon was far advanced, I ſhould by ſo doing get to China 
ſooner than by any other paſſage. The want of correct charts on board, and of accu- 
rate information reſpecting the track I intended going, . occaſioned me to pay the utmoſt 
attention to all the obſervations I made; poſſeſſed of a good chronometer made by 
Arnold (No. 64), having great dependance on my inſtrument, and loſing no oppor- 
tunity of aſcertaining our preciſe ſituation each noon by meridional double altitudes 
and lunar obſervations, day and night, I am in hopes that navigators failing in my 
track, will find in it but few errors. The ſhip's place, every day at noon, I have 
red chart of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, printed on two | 
cer parting with the convoy, we ran gradually to the ſouthward, and 
s moſt of our paſſage to New Holland ; nothing particular occurred, 


wind in an in © ſhifted from N. N. E. to S. W. we found thels fadden tqualle very 
dangerous when under a preſs of ſail, The variation (the weather permitting an obſer- 


, Complete Eat India Pio, Vl. I. page 36 and the Coanry Trade uss page 1 | 
| N 4 E vation) 
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vation) will be found very uſeful in running to the eaſtward, becauſe it changes very 
quickly, and after you paſs the longitude of 130® Eaſt, you will find the variation 


: _ eaſterly, which increaſes to about 6% of the S. W. Cape of New Holland: which 


we ſaw on the 31ſt of October at day-light in the morning, and ran in ſhore to 
make the Mew Stone, the longitude of which being particularly laid down by Captain 
Cook, I took that opportunity of examining my chronometer, and ſtood off ſhore 
' agile, As - 
On the 15th of November I made Norfolk Iſland, and again had an opportunity of 
examining my chronometer. From Norfolk Iſland we made nearly a N. 13* E. courſe, 
and at 8 A. M. on the 17th November, ſaw an iſland from the maſt-head, which we 
hauled up to weather; but on our nearer approach, ſeeing the paſſage to leeward of 
| clear, bore up, and paſſed to the weſtward of it within 3 or 4 miles. The iſland is in 
many parts, and particularly at the top, covered with bruſh-wood, is very ſteep, and ap- 
parently inaceeſſible, and the greateſt quantity of birds about it I ever ſaw. At noon 
we had a good obſervation, and were then nearly abreaſt the ſouthernmoſt part of the 
_ iſland, which I make in latitude 22 4o' South, and longitude 169® 15“ Eaft, This 
-iſland being nearly in the latitude of the Ifle of Pines, viz. 229 48 South, I at firſt 
ſuppoſed it might be the ſame, but having had ſeveral good lunar obſervations that 
morning, I found this iſland ſo far to the eaſtward of the Iſle of Pines, as laid 
down by Captain Ck, viz. 167? 38' Eaſt, and afterwards running to the weſtward' 
of it, without ſeeing New Caledonia (the S. E. part of which, viz. Queen Charlotte's 
Foreland lies in latitude 22? 15“ South, longitude 167 12! 45” Eaſt; Botany Iſle in 
22® 261 South, and longitude 167 16/3 Eaft), or the ſmall iſlands, laid down by 
Captain Cook, between it and the Ifle of Pines, convinced me o the contrary, for we 
could not have paſſed to the weſtward of that iſland, without ſeeing New Caledonia, or 
the iſles off the N. E. point, more eſpecially as the day was very clear. From theſe 
circumſtances I concluded this iſland to be a new diſcovery, and as ſuch named it War- 
PoLE's ISLAND, in my chart of this paſſage. This iſland cannot be ſeen from the maſt- 
head at a greater diſtance than 7 or 8 leagues in the cleareſt weather, 2 
At 1 P. M. thinking it a good paſſage, bore away intending to paſs between New 
Caledonia and the New Hebrides, and to the eaſtward of Santa Cruz, or the iſles called 
Queen Charlotte's iſles ; at 3 paſt 4, having loſt ſight of Walpole Iſland about an hour, 
the people looking out ſaw breakers nearly ahead; immediately hauled cloſe to the 
wind, and ſaw them from the poop, breaking in ſeven different places; the center one 
the higheſt, breaking as high as the main-top; I ſuppofed them to extend near 4 or 5 
miles, and place them down in latitude 220 06' South, longitude 1690 02/ Eaſt, and 
- believing this alſo to be a new diſcovery, I name it Duranv's Reer. The alarming 
appearance bf theſe breakers determined me till to keep to the eaſtward: till I was 
clear of the New Hebrides. At 11 A. M. on the 18th of November, ſaw the iſland 
| 4 | | of 
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of Anatom, bearing about Eaſt 9 or 10 leagues, and at 1 P. M. on the 19th, ſaw 


Tanna, which would have been ſeen before, but the weather was very hazy, At + paſt 


4 we were within 3 leagues of it, but not being able to weather it, tacked and ftood to 
the S. E. until 4 A. M. when we wore and lay up N. N. E. and in the morning were 


enabled to weather Tanna and the ſmall iſtand of Inner. On the Eaſt point of Tanna 


is a large volcano. I found at noon by my obſervations and chronometer, that in theſe 
24 hours we had had a ſtrong ſet to the weſtward. On the 20th at 1 P. M. aw the 
iſland of Erronan, which we paſſed to the weſtward. _ 

Concerning theſe iſlands which were diſcovered by Captain Cook, it will be needleſs 
to add any thing, but that the latitudes and longitudes of them, as laid down in the requi- 
ſite tables, exactly correſpond with my obſervations, both lunar by chronometer, 
On the 22d of November, being to the northward of the New Hebrides, vis. in lati- 
tude 11? 41 South, bore away N. N. W. and from the latitude of 99 South, we had 
chiefly variable winds and calms till we croſſed the line, The wind hung chiefly from the 
N. E. when any thing of a breeze, and after croſſing the line in longitude 166 + Eaſt, 
I found the wind prevailed ſtill to the N. Eaſtward, and having ſtrong weſterly "os I 
kept as much as poſlible to the eaſtward (without being cloſe to the wind) for ſeveral 
days. At day-light on the 13th of December, in about 11 North latitude, ſuppoſing 
the ſhip to the northward of all the Caroline Nandi, bore away N. W. At 10 A. M. 
the man at the maſt- head ſaw land, bearing W. N. W. to S. W. by S. At 4 paſt 10 


ſaw from the mizen - top four very low iſlands, with a white ſandy beach, bearing from 


S, W. by S. to W. by N. About 4 leagues diſtant, the ſouthernmoſt iſland the longeſt, 
at the ſame time ſaw the higheſt from the poop, bearing about S. W. by W. At 11 
the officer at the maſt- head ſaw another iſland to the northward, bearing N. W. b 1 


at this time from the poop the extremes of the iſland were W. Z N. and S. W. 

e de ee e Not finding theſe Wa 10 dove ie 4% fine 
I ſuppoſe them a new diſcovery, and as ſuch name them Brown's Rance, in compli- 
ment to Mr. Browne, chief ſupercargo at Canton. The northernmoſt I call Axr uuns, 
and the ſouthernmoſt Parzr's. I had very' nod tuner ande; while in ſight of 
them, mn e hone Gown ee Arthur's Iſland latitude'11* 43/ North, and lon- 


gitude 162 42' Eaſt, and Parry's Iſland latitude 119 19/ North, and longitude 1629 *- 


52 Eaſt. The diſcovery. of theſe iſlands made me keep more to the northward than 
I otherwiſe intended to have done. I now gradually bore away to the weſtward, and 
on the 21ſt of December, the weather being clear, at 1 A. M. made the iſland of 
Saypan, and paſſed it to the northward within 5: miles; kept a good look - out in the 
night ſor a ſmall iſland laid down in the charts to the northward of Saypan, called 
Paxaros, or Farellones, but which we ſaw nothing of. At day-light ſaw Tinian in the 
W . 
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eng Pen of the ind of Formela and be nant els Buck Vilpone, the 
diſtance of which from Formoſa is not more than 13 or 14 miles; but I think the paſ- 
ſage a very ſafe one in the day time, as we ſaw the Rock Vela-rete very diſtinctly. 
After paſſing Formoſa I kept well to the northward, as we found'a ſtrong current drift- 
ing to the ſouthward, and on the iſt January 5 P. M. anchored in Macao Roads. 


N. B. Ir may not be improper to add chat off Pedra Branca we got a pilot as 
uſual, who brought on board ſeveral certificates, affirming he was well acquainted with 
the different paſſages. In the middle of the night (when ſurrounded by a number of 
iſlands) we found he had loſt himſelf, and were obliged in conſequence to take charge of 
the ſhip from him; thoſe certificates muſt have been purchaſed of ſome other 9 
. e e eee * 
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Deſcription of the Track of the RoraL ADMIRAL, Captain Henry 


BoND, in 1792 and 1793, from the Capt to PoRT JAcksoN and 


CHINA. With an Account of the REEF off the N. W. End of 
INN, CALEDONIA. 


- 


Extracted from his Journal. 


WS on the Mol- dur for this Reef, as Captain Cook's een no end to 
the breakers alarmed me, and hauled a degree to the weſtward to give it a good 
birth, keeping a good look- out. At day · light we diſcovered to the eaſt ward two ſmall 
iſlands, about 4 leagues to windward, and preſently” after detached Jumps of breakers, 


' here and there ſtraggling rocks above the water; ſtretching away to the N. W. bore up 
and ran along the Reef about 5 miles diſtant: at 7 we could plainly ſee a long, low, 


woody iſland about 4 leagues to the eaſtward of the breakers: at 8 we were abreaſt the 
N, W. extreme, over which the fea broke furiouſly ; the Point being open and expoſed: 


to the eaſterly ſwell, it appeared from the Point to be of conſiderable breadth, and 


ſeems made up of iſlots, rocks, &c. Above and under water there may poſſibly be clear 
paſſages through, but neceſſity would ſcarcely warrant ſo raſh an undertaking, It is the 


moſt dangerous ſhoal I ever beheld, and the water fo very ſmooth, owing, no doubt, to 


its eaſtern. extent, that a ſhip might be on the Reef preſently, and almoſt with- the beſt 
look-out. I have aſcertained the longitude of its N. W. point by a very good Arnold's 


. with our r obſervations as nearly as poſſible; its 


7 | N. W. 


cm) ö 
N. W. extreme lies in latitude 180 04' South, longitude 1620 43! Eaſt of Greenwich 1 
I have no doubt that it extends to the N. W. point of New Caledonia. From the maſt- F 9 
head the extremes of the ſhoal from S. E. by E x E. to N. + E. the N. W. end formed | : 
r 6s” hn GAA i CN 1 
„ 1 
to N. E. var. 95 53 Eaſt, | | | 1 


NEW DISCOVERED ISLANDS. 


ATURDAY, December 15, 1792, at 2 P. M. ſaw two iſlands from N. by W. 1 

to N.N.E.+E. Finding we could not weather them, bore up and paſſed them to ol 
the eaſtward, about 6 miles diſtant: they are both very low, and covered with trees; | 0 
amongſt which the cocoanut- tree was very conſpicuous; they appeared circular and of 1 
no great extent, they ſeemed joined by a Reef. None of our eaſtern charts having b 
them down, I take them to be a new diſcovery, and have named them accordingly i 
Bazinc's IsLzs, in honour of Mr. Baring, the preſent chairman of the honourable court 1 
of India directors. It was rather unlucky that the ſun was not viſible the whole day, : 
but the latitude and longitude I have laid them down in are ſufficiently correct, either to | 
find or avoid them, latitude 52 35' North, 8 8 1689 13 Eaſt, var. 10? Eaſt. 


N December 16, 1792, at 10 P. M. it growing very thick and blowing — 
hard, brought to with her head to the weſtward. At 11 the people on the look · out | 
ſaw a fire on the lee-bow, bearing N. W. by N. wore immediately, ſaw the land very 
diſtinctiy in veering about 3 or 4 miles diſtant; made Sail, and ſtood off to the ſouth- 
ward. At 4 paſt 3 A. M. wore and ſtood in for the land; at day-light faw the land, | 
bearing N. W. by W. finding we ſhould loſe time in attempting to weather it, bore up =_ 
and ranged along the eaſtern coaſt of above twenty ſmall iſlands lying nearly S. by E. bo, 
and N. by W. by compaſs they appeared all connected by reefs and ledges, diſtant © - 
from each other from one mile to fix; they are well covered with trees and full of 4 
inhabitants. We diſtinguiſhed them very numerous on the ſandy beach; they are very 4 
low and dangerous; à ſhip in thick weather might run on che Reef without ſeeing land ö 
on either ſide. I was at firſt inclined to think theſe iſlands were ſeen by the Scarbo- 3 
rough in her paſſage to Canton, notwithſtanding the difference of four degrees of lon- 
gitude, which, from the courſe we ſteered after leaving them, and not ſeeing the other $ 
- iſlands to the N. N. W. makes it impoſſible ; ſo we are, no doubt, the firſt diſcoverers. 
I have named them the Musx1LLo Grove, latitude 7 20! a 79 47' North, longi- 


tude 1689 23“ en fide. Var. 100 00 / Eaſt. Fe: | 


( 8 


Connedted! REIT of tl the nis To AcO SIMA, and $ 8. E. Extreme 
| of FoRMosA. 


| Meran, RN 75 793, at + paſt 5 A. M. ſaw Tobaco Sima, and at noon 

obſerved in latitude 21 57! the mean of three good obſervations, the ſouthern- 
moſt point bearing E. 4 N. and Li/tle Tobol Eaſt. All the charts place this iſland due 
Eaſt from- Tobaco Sine 7 in! tne pothibis 5s 'S; 8. E. diſtant about 2 miles, and in 
. ſome charts they are placed too far north. Their true ſituations are, Tobaco Sima, 
latitude 220 oo/ longitude 1210 48/ Eaſt, and Little Tobol 210 57! North, diſtant from 
the S. E. Point of Formoſa, at leaſt 15 leagues. This point is alſo placed erroneouſly ; 
I make its ſituation determined by a good chronometer, whoſe rate was well aſcertained, 
and by a good meridian altitude for latitude as follows: latitude 21 54' North, longi- 
tude 121% Eaſt, Vela-rete lays S. by W. from the S. E. Point 4, or at moſt 5 


on, its latitude 210 40 North, longitude 120 58 Eaſt. 


4 


Account of a Shoal ſuppoſed to be dangerous to the Southward of 
+ . MADAGASCAR, lately communicated by Captain Boxp. 


Is latitude is 310 44' South, diſcovered by a Dutch officer who ſounded on it in 
24 fathoms, when attempting a paſſage to the Mauritias with diſpatches, and after- 
wards captured by the Royal Admiral in October 1795. He aſſured me he had ſeve- 
tal good caſts, the ſea running very high and confuſed. From the maſt-head-to the 
northward appeared ſhoaler water and breakers, on which he ſtood to the ſouthward, 
and had no ground with 60 fathoms in leſs than 1 5 minutes, the veſſel going about 3 
knots. The latitude may be depended upon 310 44 South, — Ia 
about $4 o Eaſt, | 
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EXPLANATORY DIRECTIONS rox THE SOUTH CHANNEL, _ 
Fo PRINCE OF WALES'S ISLAND ro SEA. 


% © which an had nc 
en ROOT 
« JREMARES a the ruin ofthe different Boors +, which are numbered i 
vr comms area 26 bom. 


Praya Buoy, No. 1, in 9 ſeet, Black, 
North Buoy, on the Long Sand, 2 3+ fathom, Red, 
Middle Buoy, on the Long Sand, 3, 3 ditto, Ditto, 

Buoy of the Middle Ground, 4, J ditto, White, 

Jeraga or South Buoy of the Long Sand, 5, 32 di Red, 
South Buoy, Praya Sand, 6, 8, feet, Black, 
Mud Flat Buoy, | 7, 3x fathom, Ditto. 


© Praya SAND, on whoſe northern pitch the Praya Buoy ſtands, is the moſt, indeed 
the only dangerous ſpot in the New Channel—it ſhoalens ſo ſuddenly, that a ſhip ſhould 
never ſtand nearer to it, in working out or in, than a cable's length; and about that 
diſtance weſt of it there is ten fathoms, which is the deepeſt water I found in ſtanding 
acroſs from the Praya Sand to the Long Sand; the Channel between theſe two Sands 


being about three quarters of a mile wide.” 
No. 1, The Buoy of Praya bears from the flag ſtaff at the fort S. 15% E. diſtance 


| 4,600 yards—although I mention the diſtance in yards, I beg it may not be ſuppoſed 


that this diſtance was calculated from a fundamental baſe line, for as I had only a few days 


to examine this channel, I could not ſpare half the time to meaſure a baſe on the Praya 


ſhore ; I therefore contented myſelf in uſing the diſtance from the fort to Poolo Jeraga 
as a baſe, whenever I could ſee any of the Buoys from each end of it, I alſo meaſured 
eo tao fob Re ß 


.* See the ſetond volume of the Complete Eaſt India Pilot, page 78. X 

+ Beacons were placed when the channel was firſt ſurveyed, as Mr. Light thought the Malays might 
weigh the Buoys for the ſake of the Chains ; but on my going to the iſland in 1792, I had Buoys made 
9 feet by 6, and placed them, and this year I carried through this channel the company's ſhips, Ocean, 


Nottingham, Sir Edward Hughes, Lord Macartney, and Bridgewater, beſides many country ſhips; amongſt ' 


which were the Caron, one of the largeſt ſhips belonging to Bombay, and the Dapbas, originally an India - 
man, but ſold out of the ſervice. 
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report from the guns of the fort—the reſpective diſtances are therefore ſet down by the 
mean of what I eſteemed the beſt admeaſurement.” 

« No. 2, or North Buoy of the Lone Sand :—l placed this Buoy, as a guide to 
veſſels, not to borrow too near the Long Sand, which commences about 1,800 yards 
ſouth of the Fort Point, and runs within a mile of the north Pojnt of Jeraga, when it 
either terminates upon a Mud Flat, or the tides from the two channels have forced a 
certain quantity of mud upon its ſouth end. This Sand according to Mr. Light's 
general chart (from which I borrowed the diſtance of Jeraga from the fort), is about 
1,300 yards wide, on its wideſt part—there. are ſeveral hollows or ſmall bights on the 
eaſt ſide of the Sand, therefore no perſon will I hope attempt to croſs the northern Buoy 
with a veſſel drawing above fifteen feet, and to make it. a rule not to come within ſix 
fathoms, unleſs he can depend on his vellel's working quick, in that caſe bs may 89 
into five fathoms.” 4 

«, No. 3, or Middle Buoy of the Lono Sanv e Buoy ftands on the weſt par 
of the Bar, about 300 yards ſouthward of which the Long Sand is ſo ſteep to, that 
you ſuddenly ſhoalen from ſeven to three fathoms ; therefore do not go to the weſtward 
of it, A ng half a mile to the ſouthward,” b. e 
regular. 

N 45 or Buoy of de itpols Gnoonn, e 20 Eat, diſtance 
6,850 yards: this Buoy ſtands on the northern part of the Middle Ground, which is a 
narrow hard ſand, running nearly S. S. E. and terminating on the ſouth part of the 
Praya Sand, and theſe ſands both end on the Kio Mud Flat. The Middle Ground is 
ſo very narrow, that you cannot get two caſts of che lead in croſſing it—you have no 
eſs than ſeventeen feet on it at low. water ſpring. tides, —in general more. When it 
is neceſſary to croſs it, the Buoy of the Middle Ground, on with the northern Buoy of 
the Long Sand, is a mark for being on it; but it cannot be any object to croſs it when 
you are more than half a mile to the ſouthward of the Buoy of the Middle Ground, then 
the ehannel to the eaſtward becomes very narrow.“ 

No. 5, Jeraga Buoy, or South Buoy of the Lomo Sand, is N. 66 Eaſt, diſtant 

1,400 yards from the north Point of Jeraga, upon the S. E. part of the Long Sand, or 
N. E. part of Jeraga Flat; to the ſouthward of it the ſoundings are regular and ſoft— 
and it is a mark for rounding the Flat in hauling in for the iſland.” | 
„ No. 6, South Buoy of Paaya San, bears from the Buoy of the middle S. 200 
Eaſt, 2,100 yards: Come no nearer this oy: than Ir fathoms, from which it ſhoafens 
ſuddenly to two fathoms.” 

* No. 5, Mud Flat Buoy :—This Buoy is on the Kio FLA —it den E. 30 North 
Sa the north end of Jeraga, diſtance about 3,000 yards—1 placed this Buoy as a guide 


not to borrow too much on the Kio Flat, for though the ag is very ſoft, yet the 
Km are irregular,” 


GENERAL 


n 


_ "GENERAL DIRECTIONS ron GOING our. e 
By Captain Hour 8 | gt: 


. e 
Pinang, now Pazines or WaLzs's Is.anD, hauling up for Praya Buoy to avoid 
the Long Send; when a cable's length to the weſtward of this Buoy, ſteer over for the 
middle, and when you have fix fathom, haul up to the S. W. or W. S. W. till the Buoy 
of the middle bears S. by E. then ſteer S. by W. and you croſs the Bar in quarter leſs 
five fathoms—ar high water you will have at leaſt five. | 
"« The Bar is about 380 yards in length, the Buoys le from each other E. 14% South, 
and W. 1 4 North —on the Bar there is a Swatch, bur ſo narrow, that it is impoſſible to 
tho > lod Wake eee 


there is eighteen feet on the ſhoaleſt part, which is neareſt the Long Sand, twenty feet 
every where elſe, and in the Swatch four fathoms, The tide riſes here from eight to 


nine feet : when you croſs the Bar, you will inſtantly have ſeven fathoms : you may get 
two or three caſts eight, and then you ſhoalen gradually to five and a half, which you 


will have between the Mud Flat Buoy and the north Point of Jeraga. As ſoon-as the 
north Point of Jeraga is to the northward of you, you will deepen your water, and 


you may then haul in for the iſland—after you croſs the Bar, ſteer ſouth, obſerving 
to keep one of the Bar Buoys to the eaſtward, and the other to the weſtward, and in 
chat direftion-you'will' have the moſt water. To the ſouthward of the north Point of 
Jeraga, you deepen gradually to ſix and ſeven fathoms, which you will carry all the 
way out. eee eee ee Den 

c e eee Light to hive 2 Buoy'on the 8. W. part of Kio Flat 
— W 
— +11 dragpins pO 5 
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DIRECTIONS en SAILING n PULO- os POOLO LOUCAVA au 
_  POOLO LADDA To Ae 3 on "PRINCE OF — 
ISLAND. | 


By Captain Jonn Warour. 


1. vo. bas che wach ve end of Fels Load e by 

E. and E. S. E. for the Poolo Bountings, n you; ca, f I jaw 
15 fathoms water.. 

%%CCͤ% VVV 
FFF ſor Poolo Pinang harbour: but 

a ſtranger ſhould not attempt, eſpecially in a large ſhip, to enter that harbour in 
the night; as he. may anchor any where, to the northward, in what water he 
pleaſes, *,. 

* The loog lealtog tmark fir entering from the nonburecd and cuncing inp Ploeg 
Harbour is, to keep the weſt end of Poole Feraga, or Ferajab, (which iſland lies be- 
tween the ſouth-caſternmoſt end of Poolo Pinang and the Malay Coaſt), clear or 
juſt open to the eaſtward of the point on which Fort Cotuwallis is built; this will 
GY eee nf 0 gen the eat. yaace drlng 6.5.6. hams, monk,cn mf 19+ 
ſand. 


 « Should you not ſer Poolo Jeraga, owing to hazy: weather, int 
mark is too high the Sautbernmoſt Paolo: Bounting N. by W. eee 
Jeraga. 

« Cloſe in with the north-eaſt point. of Ppolo-Pinzng dere dene a called 
the Pools Teebouſe, with ſome ſmall rocks round it; you may in turning in for Pinang, 
ſtand cloſe to them, there being no danger but what is ſeen, Jes 45 os 

t On the 26th July, 1793, 1 worked into Pinang harbour feom the northward, with 
a freſh breeze from the S. S. E. on the laſt of the flood, which ſets to the ſouthward. 
Tacked occaſionally on the Malay ſhore in 8 fathoms, and on the iſland fide in 6, 5, 
and a 3 4 fathoms, bur I think the laſt caſt, viz. 1 4 fathoms was much too near the 


Mud Flat, which ſtretches from the north-eaſt point of the iſliad © very near the point 
on which the fort ſtands. 


b in is is high water, on fall and 


change days, at 12 o'clock; but in Pinang — ge Lge aus 
Raps. 
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n : 

| Pooto Bouron e Lye e 
Eaſt Iſland Jes in longitude | 2 

per Captain Grem Welt Illane 

ö Font CornwaLLis lies in latitude 1 


Snow Grampus, gth March, 1789, at 4 pa 4 P.M. 


Rur mn when in one with che ſouth-weſt end of Foolo 1 ds 
Ladds bore N. by W. + W, | 


Correſpondence reſpecting the SOUTH CHANNEL. 


f.& 


To ANTHONY LAMBERT, Ex, . 
SIR, 


Ie err yo, tu the Gorevr Genel in Come bu be lf 


to allow the Chart of, and directions for the South Channel of Prince of Wales 


| Iſland to be publiſhed. 


eee in den me 9e meke' the i Men ei he le hs 
uſe of that channel forth benefit of veſſels grading tothe eaſlrar, I truſt you will allow 


F 


l have the honor to be, 
" Sir, „ . 
Calcutta, Dec. 25, 179m. Tour very humble Servant, 
| Sa: Hout Pornau. 
6 1 4 — —— "ag 

I feel it incumbent on me to relate the particular circumſtances which led to the 
aſcertaining the South Channel, and publication of the Chart. a 

Soon after my arrival at Prince of Wales's Jſand, 1 obſerved the difficulty that ſhips 


had in working round the north end of the iſland, as the ſtrong N. W. winds were then 
Eng ins I found on enquiry that it had not been determined whether there was a ſafe 


4F2 g channel, 


—— a 


3 (+) 
channel to the eaſtward of Palo Jerage, and 1 offered my ſervice to Mr, Light for this 
| purpoſe : — the handſome manner in which he accepted it, claims my grateful thanks, 
and the ready aſſiſtance he gave me on this occaſion, contributed to my ultimate ſucceſs, 
; and demonſtrated his ardent wiſh to promote the welfare. of the rifing coloay over which 
he preſides, - 

The friendly communication which this Gentleman made to the Right Honourable 
the Governor General in Council, here, has another claim to my acknowledgments, as 


it has procured me teſtimonies of approbation. far tranſcending the humble portion of 
my endeavours, and which are ſo flattering, as to exact from. me the moſt ready obe- 


dience to his orders, whenever on any future occaſion he may do me the honour to con- 
ceive, that nn 
8 

| H. P. 


* 9 


To EDWARD HAY, Ex 


R ; 
sik. | 
I HAVE the honour to acquaint you that the paſſage through the South Channel for 
ſhips of any draft of water, not exceeding 24 feet, is now determined by a ſurvey 
- performed by Mr. Popham, who will preſent Government with a Chart of the paſſage. 
The voluntary fervice this Gentleman has rendered to this ſettlement will, I hope, re- 
commend him to the notice of the Honourable Board, the complaints of the loſs- of 
time in working out of this harbour to the northward when bound to the ſouthward 
is now removed. Temporary beacons. are placed until buoys can be procured. and 


Fort Cornwallis, © Sir, REF 
September 8, 1791. | | Your moſt obedient | 


- : 


wi 3 35 Liour. 


To 


(* 
To HOME POPHAM, Ex, 


n * Of his l 8 . 
. ne 
1. „ (CAPTAIN LIGHT, the Superintendant of Prince of Wales Iſland, 1 36k ace 
quainted the Governor General in Council, in a letter dated the 8th of September, 
that the paſſage through the South Channel for ſhips of any draught of water not ex- 
ceeding 24 feet has been determined by a ſurvey which you have performed, the 
Board bare directed me to requeſt that you will lay before them a, chart of this 


pu 


3 "You will receive incloſed a copy of Captain Light's letter, it conveys his teſti- 
mony. of the affiſtance” which you have rendered; and I have the pleaſure to obey 
| the orders of Government by ſignifying to you the ſenſe they have of it: it will be 
noticed in proper terms, to the Honourable Court of Directors, and they will be 
requaſied to repreſent it to the Honourable the Lords Commiſſioners. of the Admin 
at home. 

© 3%. The Board have obſerved that the” peefent iv nor the. only inflance in which 
you have exerted yourſelf to render your profeſtional abilities beneficial to the public 
in India. You aſſiſted at the requeſt af Government in the year 1788 in the ſurvey 
of New Harbour and. the Channel appertaining to it: you have now. 


undertaken and eompleatech u furyey in another part of India; and the refult of it is 


likely to prove highly beneficial. tw the commerce of the Company, by removing the 
objeftions which precluded the commanders. of their ſhips from touching at Prince 
of Waless Iſland late in the ſeaſon, when the ſtrong winds. from the North and North 


Weſt occafioncd a delay of ſeveral days in working round the North end of the iſland 
to. go to the Southward; and it will alſo encourage ſhips to tbuch at the iſland on. 
their return from China, witch. to" e POS 9 TENN 


Channel was aſcertained. 
: „„ r 
been given me by ordering a piece of plate bearing an inſcription, that ſhall mark. the 
occaſions upon which it is given, and preſenting it to you in the name of the Governor 
General in Council, to prove his ſenſe of the zeal and effect which has diſtinguiſhed 
your endeavours to promote the public ſervice 

. ; I am, Sir, 
\Cruncil Chamber, | | Your molt obedient-/ 
Nev. 4. 1791. humble Servant, 
| | | | E. Har, | 
Locus: to the Gennes 


Extraft of the Public Letter from Bengal, dated November 25, 1791, addreſſed to 
the Honourable the Court of DiteQors, and received per Queen, May 16, 1792. 


Fo will obſerve in his letter dated the 8th of September, that Mr. Popham, a 
Lieutenant in his Majeſty's Navy, has rendered 4 very important ſervice to your 
ſettlement” of Prince of Wales's Iſland and to the navigation of that part of India, by 
effecting 'a furvey of the South Channel, and aſcertaining, that veſſels of any depth 
of water, not exceeding 24 feet, may now make their paſſage, and thus avoid a great 
loſs of time, to which, previous to the furvey, they were obliged to ſubmit in working 
out of the harbour of Pulo Pinang to the Northward, when bound to the Southward, 
Mr. Popham has been deſired to deliver to us a Chart of his Survey upon this oc- 
eaſion, e hall eee 
in this country. 

The preſent liftanice is not the firſt of # beta exercion tmade by My. Popham in 
the line of his profeſſion for the ſervice of the company in India. At the requeſt of 
government he aſſiſted in the year 1788 in the ſurvey of New Harbour and the adja- 
vent channel, and to the merit thus acquired he has now added that arifing from the 
performance e OP to prove W e to your commerelal 
| P his 2eal and the gratuitous 
Gen tf ha profeſſional talents to the advancement of the public good, on the two 
occaſions we have mentioned, and eſpecially the laſt; claimed more than common 
notice, and we have accordingly expreſſed to him our ſenſe: of the readineſs he has 
/manifeſted to promote the intereſt of your ſervice. 


We have alſo directed that a piece of plate may be prepared, bearing an inſcription 


 : expreſſive of the occaſion upon which it is given, and we have inſtruGted our ſecretary 


, to preſent it to him in the name of the Governor General in Council. 

Permit us to requeſt that the ſervices performed by Mr. Popham may be repre- 
ſented in the terms they merit by your Honourable Coen to the Lords Commiſſioners of 
the Admifalty of England. | | 


r ) ar the W . 92d, =” 
gath, and g5th Paragraphs of the Letter above mentioned. © In” witneſs 
whereof I have hereunto ſet my hand at the Eaſt India Houſe in -— 
* raters © 


W. Ransay, Sec. 


o 


\ 


E 


Dar mh 1 he bn of Ga ot, car he hy wh 6m 
liberality and correctneſs made known to the public; with the aſſiſtance of it and 


his inſtructions, I ſhall not heſitate to take that channel either coming or going 
through the Straights to Penang, with ſuch leading marks as there now ate. 
The Carron drew 21 feet 8 inches water, it will give me a particular fatiafuftion 


to find this paſſage generally adopted, and T fancy" the intended” buoys when hid 
| down will leave no doubt of its being preferred on all occaſions, 


| | z I haye the honour to be, Sir, 
On beard the Carron, Your moſt obedient Servant, 
Tune 29, 1792. F, Suirzon. 


* 


| | Ocean, Monday Evening, 
Dax Sm, bo { Ji 15, 179% 
P 
Popham, I have proceeded through the South Channel, and am now fairly out. He 
appears to me to have ſurveyed: this paſſage with accuracy, for although we had the 
moſt baffling winds poſſible, I was not at any time under the leaſt apprehenſion; the 
feaſt water in eroſſing the middle ground was four fathoms, and that only ſor one 
eit. Allow me alſo to add that I am fully perſuaded I have ſaved ſeveral days by 
9 
I am, wich regard, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient Servant, 
To Francis Light, Eſq, A. Patron, 


— 


90 Hampſbire, off Po Ramas, July 23, gh, 
IR, 


rr, id wh 
a turning wind we had not leſs than four and a half fathoms; as I have frequently 
both coming in and going out to the Northward, not had more than four, and have 
been five or ſix days ere I got ſo far to the Southward as Saddle Iſland, I am well 
00 


3 
After 


„ 


E nnn Bas Ae ei 
(«country ſhip) bailed, and faid e had 4 fachoms; we put our helm down, and 
while in ſtays ſhoaled from 4 to + a, although we did not perceive the ſhip take the 
gramdcic hong foſc,. «© this ripe Saddle Ifgad bare 5. W. about 14 miles, we run 
out a hauſer, and with eaſe hauled the ſhip of, 

4 eee e e eee bs five hewnd on Pripes of 
Fakes Mud frm 0 Genie} al dep pre and endeavour to embrace 


2 om 
V MA am, Sir, with h e. | 
To Francis Light, Efſ Nga. * hn bene Nn 


3 . 
. K 
of the advantage they may derive from the Southern Channel leading from Prince 
of Wales's Iſland to Sea, which you have now fully eſtabliſhed by carrying. through all 
the Honourable Company's ſhips of this ſeaſon, and molt of them with a working wind; 
we hope you will allow us to preſent you, in the name of ourſelves and the other 
GG . 
2 * * uf a 4 Zh 8 Your obliged Servacts, 15 
3 | | Hana Lang, 
2h Comm, Surat Caſtle. 
_ Canton, Nov. 13, 279% ᷑ Comm. Hampſhire, 
I OO ORG AHL L. Faun, 4 
. OPT 0s I CT” 


. ab 


a 175 | # Sbip Bridgewater, Aug. 16, 1792, 

Dax Sm, Saddle Nand, N. W. by W. 
I the pleafure to inform you the Bridgewater is ſafe our, and not a little 
owing to the ſkill and attention ſhewn on the part of Captain Popham ; the whole 
of the way we had a working wind, but we at preſent lay up South, and hope to 
clear all. Tray Wow ne to offer you wy ei Gag hy OE 
POP its WP" Jo - i 


« * Dear Sir, 4 * | 


Nag . ee 
| To r. Light, Ely 1 Gazs M. Lawns. 


Sin, 


| J HAVE the baten to acquint you that the Sir Edward Hughes is now clear 
L of the South Channel and in the fair way. 85 
—::. d plain ke ht: 
and that I think Captain Popham's merits on this occaſion are ſuch as to deſerve the 
higheſt encomiums, and I truſt the time is not far off, when he will be rewarded in 
the only way he would wiſh, by the grateful acknowledgments of thoſe in power 
both at home and abroad; indeed ſuch ſkill and attention as he has ſhewn ih many 
former ſervices call loudly for ſuch a ceward, 40 is only fit for a nation at large bp 
beſto p. " | | N 


1 am, Sir, 
Sir E. nt | | 3 
298 23. 11 P. M ri. 2 | Your moſt obedient bun Sew 
EE 5 . Ron. Aupzxson. 
To F. Light, Eſq. | | 
FEY Si, " 


WE i e an de i b Ur W 2 3b its of 
combination of all the ſads united againſt us ; and any one who wants informa- 
tion reſpecting the South Channel, I ſhall beg leave to refer them to Captain Popham's 
chart, which in my opinion is clear enough to point out the channel to the meaneſt 
Capacity, and I ſhall make it an eſtabliſhed rule at all future times to ſteer for the 
middle of the iſland, and round in, on which ever ſide the wind ſeems moſt to favour; 
we never had leſs water than + leſs 5 fathoms, our ſhip drawing 20 fret. 
If we had had a pleaſant working breeze we ſhould have been out in half the time. 
5 ee Excuſe 
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oyer the common mode of ge * 


"of ' 590 ) 
Excuſe haſte of this ſcraml, and give me leave once more to offer you my beſt thanks 


. er being, ora * 


hip Daphne, F Your very obediem, . 
Ju 244 1794. HTO Te 3 e | David Ross. 
ä | ROSTER PIN 

ADC TE; 2 e e eee e e 


1 HAYE te per to acquine you the Nowingham i 44 oe of te Sotker 


Channel, and the leaſt water we had was 5 leſs 5 fathoms on the croſſing track. 


The abanoet I logk poo ie be perfetly foe, and there is hardly any time bu it wilt . 
_ expedite a paſſage 3 or 4 days than by going out the other way; two of my invalids 
whom 1 have been obliged to keep in the guard for ſome days, on being liberated 
this morning, no guard being with them to bring them to the boat, run from the 
be f Ol We n 080 int | OR ONE 20/2hs | 


1 O ' Dear Sir, 9 Wh | 309 1. 
Natinghan, 5 Tuͤour moſt obedient . 5 


* 1792, 2 P. Ne. . 200 e Jean ee. i 
T0 F. Light Ely | 


„ 4 Bent | 5 e 
. n © Auguſt 10, 19. 


| I HAVE the pleafore- to „ Hin you Fe the *Honourable Company's ſhip Lord 


Macartney, is fafe out of the Southern Channel in three hours from the weighing - 
of our anchors; great praiſe is. due to Captain Popham for his exertions. I would 


nne a ſhort, ſaſa, and caſy one. 


From your moſt obedient AD Servant, 
To Francis ane Ely | 8 Ius Har. 


— 


SIR, 


8 1335 rc 


out of the Southern. or Neu Channel in perſect ſafety; we got under way wir 
a falling tide and very baffling light winds on the dead. of the Naps, d we borrowec 


on the Prya- to large + 3 for about 25 yards in length, 


It is my opinion it eee eee ee eee 
beneficial r n 


e 9 e 


